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WAR  AND  LOYALTY.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1&46.] 

Our  orators  have  invested  the  Fourth  of  July  with  so 
many  disturbing  associations,  that  our  citizens  are  gradually 
becoming  less  and  less  disposed  to  greet  its  annual  return 
with  those  festivities  wliicli  it  was  the  hope  of  our  fathers 
would  continue  to  mark  it  throngh  all  generations  to  come. 
Still,  it  is  a  day  sacred  in  the  affections  of  every  American 
citizen,  and  it  cannot  come  round  without  exciting  lively 
emotions  of  gratitude  and  joy  in  every  American  heart.  The 
birth  of  a  nation  is  an  event  to  be  remembered,  and  the 
day  on  which  it  takes  its  rank  in  the  family  of  independent 
nations  is  well  deserving  to  be  set  apart  by  some  service,  at 
once  joyous  and  solemn,  recounting  the  glory  wdiich  has 
been  won,  the  blessings  which  have  been  received,  and  point- 
ing to  the  high  destiny  and  grave  responsibilities  to  whicli 
the  new  people  are  called. 

The  orations  ordinarily  given  on  our  national  anniversary 
are  of  that  peculiar  sort  wJiich  it  is  said  neither  gods  nor 
men  can  tolerate.  They  are  tawdry  and  turgid,  full  of  stale 
declamation  about  liberty,  fulsome  and  disgusting  glorifica- 
tion of  ourselves  as  a  people,  or  uncalled-for  denunciations 
of  those  states  and  empires,  that  have  not  seen  proper  to 
adopt  political  institutions  similar  to  our  own.  Yet  we  niay^ 
perhaps,  be  too  fastidious  in  our  taste,  and  too  sweeping  in 
our  censures.  Boys  will  be  boys,  and  dulness  will  be  dul- 
ness,  and  when  either  is  installed  "  orator  of  the  day,"  the 
performance  inust  needs  be  boyish  or  dull.  But  when  the 
number  of  orations  annually  called  forth  by  our  national 
jubilee,  from  all  sorts  of  persons,  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  is  considered,  we  may  rather  wonder 
that  so  many  are  produced  which  do  credit  to  their  authors, 
and  fall  not  far  below  the  occasion,  than  that  there  are  so 
few.  All  are  not  mere  school-boy  productions  ;  all  are  not 
patriotism  on  tiptoe,  nor  eloquence  on  stilts.     Every  year 

*An  Oration  delivered  before  the  Authonties  of  the  Oity  of  Boston  in  the 
Tremoiit  lemple,  Jidy  4,  IS46.  By  Fletcher  Webster.  Boston: 
1846. 
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sends  out  a  few,  wliidi,  for  tlioir  sound  sense,  deep  tliou^j^lit, 
subdued  passion,  earnest  spirit,  manly  tone,and  chaste  expres- 
sion, deserve  an  lionorable  place  in  our  national  literature. 
There  are — and  ])erhaj)s  as  larg-e  a  proportion  as  we  ouffht 
to  expect — Fonrtii  of  July  oi'ators,  who,  wJiile  they  indul<^e 
in  not  unseemly  exultations,  foro;et  to  disg-nst  us  with  un- 
timely rant  abont  self-government,  the  marvellous  virtue 
and  intelligence  of  the  masses,  and  the  industrial  miracles 
they  are  daily  performing;  who  show  by  their  reserve, 
rather  than  by  their  noisy  declamation,  that  they  have 
American  hearts,  and  confidence  in  American  patriotism 
and  American  institutions.  A  people  not  factitiously  great 
has  no  occasion  to  speak  of  its  greatness;  and  true  patriot- 
ism ex])resses  itsiilf  in  deeds,  not  words.  The  real  Ameri- 
can patriots  are  not  those  shallow  brains  and  gizzard  hearts 
which  are  always  prating  of  the  American  spirit,  American 
genius,  American  interests,  American  greatness,  and  calling 
i'or  an  American  party  ;  but  those  calm,  quiet,  self-possessed 
spirits  .who  rarely  think  of  asking  themselves  whether  they 
are  Americans  or  not,  and  who  are  too  sincere  and  ardent 
in  their  patriotism  to  imagine  it  can  be  necessary  to  parade 
its  titles.  Their  patriotism  lias  no  suspicions,  no  jealousies, 
no  fears,  no  self-consciousness.  It  is  too  deep  for  words. 
It  is  silent,  majestic.  It  is  where  the  country  is,  does  what 
she  bids,  and,  though  sacrificing  all  upon  her  altars,  never 
dreams  that  it  is  doing  any  thing  extraordinary.  There  is, 
perhaps,  moi'e  of  this  genuine  patriotism  in  the  American 
people  than  strangers,  or  even  we  ourselves,  commonly  sup- 
pose. Tiie  foam  floats  on  the  surface,  and  is  whirled 
hither  and  thither  by  each  shifting  breeze :  but  below  are 
the  sweet,  silent,  and  deep  waters. 

Among  the  orations  delivered  on  our  great  national  festi- 
val, which  we  would  not  Avillingly  forget,  the  one  before  us 
by  Mr.  Fletcher  "Webster,  eldest  son  of  Daniel  Webster,  de- 
serves a  high  rank.  It  is  free  from  the  principal  faults 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  simple  and  chaste  in  its  style  and 
language,  bold  and  manly  in  its  tone  and  spirit,  and,  in  the 
main,  sound  and  just  in  doctrine  and  sentiment.  It  fre- 
quently reminds  us  of  the  qualities  which  mark  the  produc- 
tions of  the  author's  distinguished  father,  and  which  have 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  American  orators;  and  it  bears 
ample  evidence,  that,  with  time,  experience,  and  effort,  the 
son  need  not  be  found  unworthy  of  such  a  father. 

Certaiidy,  we  do  not  subscribe  to  every  sentiment,  view, 
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or  argnnient  of  this  eloquent  oration  ;  but  we  like  its  frank 
and  manly  tone,  its  independent  and  earnest  spirit,  and  we 
accept  without  reserve  the  leading-  doctrine  it  was  designed 
to  set  forth.  We  are  also  grateful  to  Mr.  Webster  for  hav- 
ing had  the  moral  courage  to  assert  great  truths  in  a  com- 
munity where  they  can  win  little  applause,  and  to  adminis- 
ter a  well  merited  rebuke  to  certain  dangerous  ultraisms 
when  and  where  it  was  not  uncalled  for.  He  has  proved 
that  he  is  not  unworthy  to  he  reckoned  a  freeman  and  a 
patriot,  and  he  deserves  and  will  receive  the  approbation  of 
all  who  can  distinguish  between  words  and  things,  and  pre- 
fer sound  sense  and  solid  wisdom  to  mad  fanaticism  and  hol- 
low cant.  It  is  cheering  to  find  our  young  men  rising  above 
the  tendencies  of  the  age  and  country,  and  manifesting  some 
respect  for  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  their  ancestors,  and 
indicating  that  they  have  some  suspicion  that  all  that  is  wise 
and  just  was  not  born  with  the  new  generation  and  possibly 
may  not  die  with  it.  It  pei-mits  us  to  hope  things  may  not 
have  gone  quite  so  badly  with  us  as  we  had  feared;  that  the 
people  are  less  unsound  at  the  core  than  we  had  dared  be- 
lieve ;  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  redeeming  spirit  at  work 
among  them ;  and  that  our  noble  experiment  in  behalf 
■of  popular  institutions  may  not  be  destined  to  a  speedy 
failure. 

Our  great  danger  lies  in  the  radical  tendency  wiiich  has 
become  so  wide,  deep,  and  active  in  the  American  people. 
We  have,  to  a  great  extent,  ceased  to  regard  any  thing  as 
sacred  or  venerable ;  we  spurn  what  is  old  ;  war  against 
what  is  hxed ;  and  labor  to  set  all  religious,  domestic,  and 
social  institutions  afloat  on  the  wild  and  tumultuous  sea  of 
speculation  and  experiment.  Nothing  has  hitherto  gone 
right;  nothing  has  been  achieved  that  is  worth  retaining; 
and  man  and  Providence  have  thus  far  done  nothing  but 
■commit  one  continued  series  of  blunders.  All  things  are  to 
be  reconstructed  ;  the  world  is  to  be  recast,  and  by  our  own 
wisdom  and  strength.  We  must  borrow  no  light  from  the 
past,  adopt  none  of  its  maxims,  and  take  no  </ata  from  its 
experience.  Even  language  itself,  which  only  embodies 
the  thouglits,  convictions,  sentiments,  hopes,  affections,  and 
aspirations  of  the  race,  cannot  serve  as  a  medium  of  inter- 
course between  man  and  man.  It  is  not  safe  to  affirm  that 
black  is  black,  for  the  word  black  only  names  an  idea  which 
the  past  entertained,  and  most  likely  a  false  idea.  With 
such  a  tendency,  wide  and  deep,  strong  and  active,  we  can- 
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not  but  apprehend  the  most  serious  dangers.  Witli  it  there 
can  be  no  permanent  iiLstitutions.  no  government,  no  so- 
ciety, no  virtue,  no  well-being. 

There  is  much  to  strengthen  this  radical  tendency.     It  is 
natural  to  the  inexperienced,  the  conceited,  and  the  vain  ; 
and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  powerful  in  a  connnunity  where 
these  have  facilities  for  occupying  prominent  and  command- 
ing positions.     Young  enthusiasts,  taught  to  "  remember, 
whcTi  they  are  old,  not  to  forget  the  dreams  of  their  youth," 
tliat  is,  not  to  proiit  by  experience,  and  not  doul)ting  that 
what  they  were  ignorant  of  yesterday  was  known  by  no  one, 
and  that  they  must  needs  be  as  far  in  advance  of  all  the 
world  as  they  are  of  their  own   infancy,  bring  benevolent 
affection,  disinterested  zeal,  and  conscientiousness  to  its  aid  ; 
political  aspirants,  reckless  of  principle  and  greedy  of  place, 
appeal  to  it  as  their  most  facile  means  of  success ;  and  the 
mass  of  the  people,  finding  their  passions  flattei'ed,  and  their 
prejudices  undisturbed,  are  throM'n  off  their  guard,  presume 
all  is  right,  and  chei'isli  unconsciously  the  enemy  that  is  to 
destroy  them.     A  factitious  public  opinion  grows  up,  be- 
comes supreme,  to  wddch  whoever  wishes  for  some  consid- 
eration in  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  must  offer  in- 
cense, and  which  he  must  presume  on  no  occasion  to  con- 
tradict.    The  majority  of  the  people,  indeed,  may  not  be 
represented  b}^  this  opinion, — may,  it  is  true,  not  approve 
it ;  but  they  are  isolated  one  from   another,  minding  each 
their   own    affairs,    and    ignorant  of    their   numbers    and 
strength  ;  while  the  few,  by  their  union,  mutual  acquaint- 
ance, concert,  and  clamor,  are  able  to  silence  any  single 
voice  not  raised  in  adulation  of  their  idol.    Political  parties 
conspire  to  the  same  end.     One  party  to-day,  ambitious  of 
success,  courts  this  factitious  pul)lic  opinion  as  a  useful  aux- 
iliary, and  succeeds  ;  the   other  must  do  so  to-morrow,  or 
abandon  all  hopes  of  succeeding.     Then  follows  a  strife  of 
parties,  which  shall  bid  highest,  and  outradical  the  other. 
The  radical  tendency  is  thus  daily  exaggerated  by  those  who 
in  reality  disapprove  it.  and  in  their  feelings  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  it.    Hence,  the  evil  goes  ever  from  bad  to  worse. 
Unhappily,  this  is  no  fancy  sketch.     We  have  seen  it,  and 
we  see  it  daily  pass  under  our  own  ej'es,  and  not,  we  con- 
fess, without  lively  alarm  for  our  beloved  country  and   her 
popular  institutions. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  more  than  ordinary  pleasure  that  we 
Bce  among  our  young  men,  in  whose  hands  are  the  destinies 
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of  our  conutry,  whose  views  and  passions  and  interests  must 
be  consulted  by  any  party  aspiring  to  power  and  place,  some 
symptoms  of  an  opposing  tendency.  Right  glad  are  we  that 
the  young  "sovereigns"  show  some  signs  of  beginning  to 
take  sounder  and  more  practical  views,  and  to  cherish  a  re- 
action against  the  nltraisms  of  the  day.  This  oration,  and 
some  other  indications,  which  have  not  escaped  our  notice, 
prove  to  us  that  there  is  a  returning  respect  for  the  wisdom 
of  experience,  and  that  the  reign  of  the  Garrisons,  the  Park- 
■ers,  the  Sumners,  the  O'Sullivans,  the  Channings,  the  Abby 
Folsoms,  et  id  omne  genus^  approaches  its  termination,  and 
that  henceforth  practical  sense  and  wise  experience  will  at 
least  dispute  the  throne  with  fanatic  zeal,  blind  enthusiasm, 
and  bloated  conceit. 

In  preparing  this  oration,  Mr.  Webster  must  have  been 
conscious  that  he  was  running  athwart  the  views  of  many 
whom  most  of  us  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  in  high 
esteem,  and  that,  in  venturing  to  assert  the  lawfulness  of 
war  and  the  obligation  of  the  citizen  to  obey  the  gov- 
ernment, he  would  be  attacking  every  class  of  fanatics  in 
the  land,  and  could  not  fail  to  incur  the  unmitigated  wrath 
and  hostility  of  the  M'liole  modern  "  Peace  "  party.  Yet  his 
courage  did  not  fail  him.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  had 
any  misgivings  before  even  the  awful  shade  of  the  late 
Noah  Worcester,  founder  of  the  American  Peace  Society, 
and  he  has  dared  consult  his  relations  as  a  man  and  a  citizen, 
and  to  lay  it  down  as  his  rule  of  action,  that  he  is  responsi- 
ble, not  to  the  self-created  associations  of  the  day,  to  the 
reigning  cant  of  the  time  and  place,  but  solely  to  his  God 
and  his  country.  For  this,  however  much  he  may  be  con- 
demned by  fanatical  reformers,  we  honor  him,  and  for  this 
every  right-minded  man  will  honor  him  ;  for  in  this  he  has 
asserted  his  independence,  and  set  an  example  worthy  of 
imitation. 

The  main  topic  of  this  oration  is  the  lawfulness  of  war, 
and  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  obey  the  government, — a  topic 
at  all  times  interesting  and  important,  and  especially  so  at 
this  time,  when  we  are  actually  engaged  in  a  war  with  a 
neighboring  republic,  the  necessity  of  which  is  questioned 
by  many  of  our  citizens  ;  and  when  there  is  widely  preva- 
lent a  notion  that  the  citizen  is  under  no  moral  obligation 
to  obey  the  law,  if  it  does  not  chance  to  coincide  with  his 
own  private  convictions  of  justice  and  expediency.  We  agree 
in  the  main  with  the  view  of  this  topic  which  the  author 
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takes,  and  gladly  avail  ourselves  of  the  occasion  to  make 
some  additional  remarks  of  our  own,  which  may  tend  to 
ilhistrate  and  confirm  it,  though  the  readers  of  the  oration 
may,  perhaps,  consider  them  quite  supei'tiuous. 

The  war  of  1812,  declared  by  this  country  against  Great 
Britain,  as  is  well  known,  was  exceedingly  unpopular  in  the 
Xevv  England  states, — not,  indeed,  in  conso({uence  of  any 
especial  partiality  for  Gi'eat  Britain  herself,  nor  because  they 
were  less  patriotic  than  the  other  members  of  the  confeder- 
acy, but  because  the  chief  burdens  of  the  war  fell  upon 
them,  in  the  ruin  it  brought  to  their  commerce  and  its  de- 
])endent  interests,  then  their  principal  interests.  It  is  not 
for  us  to  pronounce  any  opinion  on  the  justice  or  expedi- 
ency of  that  war  ;  but  we  cannot  censure  with  extreme  se- 
verity the  New  p]ngland  people  for  being  strongly  opposed 
to  it.  Yet  there  can  be  no  question,  that,  in  the  madness 
of  the  moment,  the  opposition  was  carried  to  wholly  un- 
justifiable lengths,  and,  though  we  willingly  acquit  it  of  all 
treasonable  intentions,  it  in  reality  stopped  only  this  side  of 
treason.  Some  weak-minded  but  well  disposed  JS^ew  Eng- 
land ministers,  inca])able  of  taking  comprehensive  views  and 
of  seeking  to  remedy  an  evil  by  attacking  it  in  its  principle, 
seeing  the  danger  to  the  Union,  to  the  stability  of  our  insti- 
tutions, occasioned  by  the  opposition  to  war,  which  they 
never  thought  of  censuring  or  attempting  to  moderate,  la- 
menting the  very  serious  evils  suiiered  by  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  and  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  war  was 
wholly  unnecessary  and  unjust,  made  the  grand  discovery  in 
moral  theology  that  war  is  malum  in  se,  is  always  unneces- 
sary, and  can  never  be  lawful.  They  M'ithout  much  delay 
proceeded,  more  sua,  to  form  an  association  against  war,  and 
to  preach,  lecture,  and  issue  tracts  in  favor  of  universal 
peace.  They  apjK'aled  to  the  jDrejudices  against  the  actual 
war,  and  to  general  philanthropy.  New  Englanders,  espe- 
cially Bostonians,  are  rarely  insensible  to  the  appeal  to  phi- 
lanthropy. Since  the  softening  down  of  some  of  the  asperi- 
ties of  their  primitive  Puritanism,  which  took  place  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  last  century,  they  have  been  justly  remark- 
able for  their  philanthropy, — no  people  in  the  world  more 
80.  Industrious,  frugal,  economical,  they  certainly  are  ;  but 
mean,  sordid,  miserly,  they  are  not,  and  are  incapable  of  be- 
ing. They  are,  in  truth,  open,  frank,  generous,  and  liberal, 
with  a  sort  if  passion  for  world  reform,  which  is  one  of 
their  foibles.    The  unpopularity  of  the  war  of  1812,  and  the 
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popularity  of  the  appeal  to  philanthropy,  *^ave  to  the  peace 
movement  a  speedy  and  strong  support,  till  peace  became  a 
sort  of  cant  among;  us,  and  it  was  hazardous  to  one's  reputa- 
tion to  intimate  that  war,  terrible  as  may  be  its  evils,  is  nev- 
ertheless sometimes  just  and  necessary. 

But  the  genuine  1  ankee  is  never  satisfied  with  doing  only 
one  thing  at  a  time.  He  is  really  in  his  glory  only  when  he 
has  some  dozen  or  more  irons  all  in  the  fire  at  once.  The 
simple  question  of  peace  could  by  no  means  absorb  his 
superabundant  zeal  and  philanthropy,  so  he  invented  and  set 
on  foot  anti-slavery  and  various  other  movements,  all  of 
which  adopted  the  "  peace  principle  ;  "  for  the  chief  actors 
in  one  were,  for  the  most  part,  prominent  actors  in  all.  By 
means  of  agitation,  froth  and  foam,  declamation  and  rant, 
of  conventions,  agents,  tracts,  lectures,  sermons,  periodicals, 
a  new  code  of  morals  has  been  gi-adually  framed  among  us ; 
all  that  was  once  regarded  as  settled  is  now  called  in  ques- 
tion ;  what  was  approved  by  the  generations  which  preced- 
ed us  is  now  pronounced  low,  earthly,  sensual,  devilish  ;  the 
fairest  reputations  are  blackened  ;  our  own  patriots  and  he- 
roes are  calunmiated,  and  even  Washington  himself  has 
been  publicly  branded  as  an  "  inhuman  butcher."  We  are 
cast  completely  adrift.  There  was  no  true  morality  in  the 
world  before  these  modern  societies  sprung  from  the  womb  of 
night,  and  we  are  required  to  look  to  a  few  canting  minis- 
ters, strolling  spinsters,  and  beardless  youths,  as  the  sole 
authoritative  expounders  of  the  precepts  of  the  divine  law. 
We  are  unable  to  detei-miue  what  it  is  safe  to  eat  or  to  drink, 
when  to  rise  up  or  sit  down,  unless  some  of  these  self -con- 
stituted guides  condescend  to  inform  us.  Sin  and  death 
hover  everywhere  ;  poison  lurks  in  every  thing,  even  in  the 
bread  made  from  the  finest  wheat,  and  in  the  purest  water 
from  the  fountain  ;  and  there  seems  to  be  no  possible  means 
of  living  but  to  go  naked  and  cease  to  eat  or  drink.  It  is  a 
wonder  how  the  world  has  contrived,  for  six  thousand  years, 
to  get  on,  how  men  and  women  have  contrived  to  be  born, 
to  live,  to  grow,  and  to  persuade  themselves  tliat  they  enjoy 
a  tolerable  share  of  iiealth  and  vigor,  both  of  mind  and 
body. 

The  joke,  in  fact,  becomes  serious.  Many  of  the  rising 
generation  are  beginning  to  take  it,  not  as  a  dull  jest,  but  as 
downright  earnest.  It  interferes  quite  too  much  with  the 
social  and  domestic  business  of  life,  and,  if  continued  much 
longer,  will  reduce  the  great  mass  of  us  to  mere  automata. 
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It  is,  therefore,  hi^li  time  for  wliat  sober  sense,  for  what 
decency,  there  may  have  been  left  in  the  community  to 
speak  out,  send  these  fanatics  back  to  their  native  inanity, 
and  let  it  ho  known,  that,  tiiough  for  a  time  we  have  suffered 
ourselves  to  be  made  fools  of,  after  all,  we  are  not  quite  so 
stupid,  so  vain  or  conceited,  as  to  imagine  that  nobody  un- 
derstood or  practised  the  moral  virtues  till  our  modern  asso- 
ciations burst  from  darkness  to  teach  them  ;  that  we  really 
have  not  sunk  so  low  as  to  lose  all  respect  for  our  ancestors, 
all  reverence  for  the  awful  past,  over  which  has  flowed  the 
tide  of  human  joy  and  human  sorrow,  and  to  be  wholly  un- 
able to  serve  ouV  own  generation  without  calumniating  those 
which  have  i^laced  us  in  the  world  and  made  us  what  we  are. 
He  is  a  foolish  as  well  as  a  wicked  son  who  curses  the 
mother  that  bore  him.  There  has  been,  from  the  first,  a 
Providence  that  has  watched  over  and  ruled  in  the  affairs  of 
men  ;  our  distant  forefathers  had  eyes,  ears,  hands,  intellects, 
hearts,  as  well  as  we,  and  knew  how  to  use  them,  and  did 
use  them,  not  always  ineffectually.  How,  indeed,  would 
the  hoary  Past,  were  it  not  that  experience  has  made  it 
wise  and  taught  it  to  make  allowances  for  the  follies  and 
pranks  of  youth,  laugh  at  our  solemn  airs  and  grave  de- 
cisions !  How  should  we  hang  our  heads  and  blush,  even 
to  the  tips  of  our  ears,  could  we  but  for  one  moment  see 
ourselves  as  it  sees  us  !  "  The  son,"  says  the  proverb,  "  thinJi's 
his  father  a  fool  ;  the  father  hioios  his  son  to  be  one."  The 
more  we  study  what  has  been,  the  less  disposed  shall  we  be 
to  exult  in  what  is.  Happily,  we  begin  to  discover  some 
symptoms  that  there  are  those  among  us,  who  have,  now  and 
then,  at  least,  a  suspicion  that  change  is  not  always  progress, 
and  that  it  is  more  creditable  to  be  able  to  revere  wisdom 
than  to  contemn  it. 

War,  against  which  nearly  all  our  modern  fanatics  declaim 
so  much,  and  which  in  the  new  moral  code  is  utterly  pro- 
hibited, is,  of  course,  not  a  thing  to  be  sought  for  its  own 
sake.  Its  necessity  must  always  be  lamented,  as  we  must 
always  lament  that  there  are  crimes  to  be  redressed,  or 
criminals  to  be  punished,  or  diseases  to  be  cured.  But  be- 
cause we  must  always  lament  that  there  are  offenders  to  be 
punished,  it  does  not  follow  that  to  punish  them  is  never 
necessary,  or  that  their  punishment  is  an  evil,  and  morally 
wrong;  or  because  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  are  dis- 
eases, that  we  must  treat  the  physician  and  his  drugs  as  a 
nuisance.     The  father  weeps  that  he  has  occasion  to  cliastise 
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his  cliild,  but  knows  that  "to  spare  the  rod  is  to  spoil  the 
child  ;'"  nor  does  it  necessarily^  follow,  because  war  involves 
terrible  evils,  and  is  to  be  avoided  whenever  it  can  be  with- 
out sacrificing  the  public  weal,  that  it  is  in  itself  wrong,  and 
may  never  be  resorted  to  w^ithout  violating  the  law  of  God.- 
Its  necessity  is  an  evil,  but,  as  a  i-en-.edy,  it  may  be  just  and 
beneficial.  Disease  is  an  evil,  but  not,  therefore,  the  medi- 
cine that  restores  to  health.  War  is  a  violent  remedy  for  a 
violent  disease,  and  as  such  may,  when  all  other  remedies 
prove  oi-  must  prove  ineffectual,  be  resorted  to  without  sin. 
We,  therefore,  venture  to  maintain,  in  the  very  face  of  our 
modern  fanatics,  that  wnr  declared  by  the  sovereign  author- 
ity of  the  state,  for  a  just  cause,  and  prosecuted  with  right 
intentions,  is  not  morally  wrong,  and  may  be  engaged  in 
with  a  safe  conscience. 

That  war  is  not  morally  wrong,  in  itself,  is  evident  from 
the  fact,  that  Almighty  God  has  himself,  on  several  occa- 
sions, as  in  the  case  of  the  ancient  Israelites,  actually  com- 
manded or  approved  it.  But  God  cannot  command  or  ap- 
prove what  is  m(.>rally  wrong,  without  doing  wrong  himself; 
Mdiich  is  absurd  and  impious  to  suppose.  It  cannot  be  in 
itself  morally  wrong,  unless  prohibited  by  some  law  ;  but 
there  is  no  law  which  prohibits  it.  It  is  not  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  nature.  By  the  law  of  nature,  the  individual  has 
the  riglit  to  defend  and  avenge  himself.  Justice  not  only 
forbids  wrong  to  be  done,  but  requires  that  the  wrong  done 
be  avenged.  In  a  state  of  nature  where  there  is  no  estab- 
lished government,  but  each  individual  is  left  to  his  own 
sovereignty,  each  one  has  the  right  of  defending  and  aveng- 
ing himself  in  his  own  hands.  If  this  be  true  of  a  private 
person,  it  must  also  be  true  of  the  state  or  nation  ;  for 
nations  have  precisely  the  same  rights  in  relation  to  one  an- 
other that  individuals  have.  They  then,  who  admit  no  law 
but  the  law  of  nature,  must  concede  that  war  is  not  pro- 
liibited. 

Xor  is  Avar  prohibited  by  the  divine  law.  This  all  will 
readily  grant  to  be  true,  so  far  as  concerns  the  old  law,  which 
nowhere  condemns  war,and  not  unfrequently  presents  us  God 
himself  as  commanding  or  approving  it.  It  is  also  true,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  new  law-,  or  Chnstian.  law.  "  If  Chris- 
tian discipline,"  says  St.  Augustine,  "  condemned  all  wars, 
the  Gospel  would  have  given  this  counsel  of  salvation  to  the 
soldiers  who  asked  what  they  sliould  do,  that  they  should 
throw  away  their  arms  and  withdraw  themselves  from  the 
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military  service  altogether.  But  it  says  to  them,  '  Do  vio- 
lence to  no  man,  cahimniate  no  one,  and  be  content  with 
your  wages.'  Surely  it  does  not  prohibit  the  military  ser- 
vice to  those  whom  it  commands  to  be  contented  M'ith  its 
wages. '"^  * 

Our  Lord  commends  the  faith  of  a  centurion  who  had 
soldiers  under  his  command,  says  he  had  not  found  so  great 
faitli  in  Israel,  and  yet  does  not  order  him  to  throw  away 
his  arms,  or  abandon  the  military  service.  Cornelius,  "'  a 
centurion  of  the  band  which  is  called  Italian,"  iscoiinnended 
as  "  a  religious  man,  fearing  God  ;"  and  the  blessed  Apostle 
Paul  praises  Gedoon,  Barac,  Samson  and  others,  "  who 
through  faith  subdued  kingdoms,  became  valiant  in  war, 
put  to  flight  tiie  armies  of  foreigners."  These  considera- 
tions show  that  war  is  not  prohibited  by  the  CJhristian  law. 
Then  it  is  prohibited  by  no  law,  and  therefore  is  not  neces- 
sarily sinful,  but  may  be  just  and  expedient. 

But  it  is  ol)jeeted,  that  there  are  certain  passages  in  the 
New  Testament  which,  if  not  expressly,  yet  by  implication, 
evidently  deny  the  lawfulness  of  war.  1.  ''All  that  take 
the  sword  shall  perish  by  the  sword."  But  to  take  the 
sword  is  to  use  the  sword  without  the  order  or  consent  of  the 
proper  authority.  He  who  only  uses  the  sword  by  order  or 
consent  of  the  proper  authority,  that  is,  of  the  political  sover- 
eign, if  he  be  a  private  person,  or  of  God,  if  he  be  a  public 
person  or  sovereign  prince,  does  not  take  the  sword,  but 
siin])ly  uses  the  sword  committed  to  him.  Nor  are  we  to 
understand  that  all  who  take  tiie  sword  on  incompetent  au- 
thority will  be  literally  slain,  but  that  they  will  perish  by 
their  own  sw^ord,  that  is,  be  punished  eternally  for  their  sin^ 
if  they  do  not  repent.f 

2.  "I  say  unto  you,  not  to  resist  evil  ;  but  if  any  man 
strike  thee  on  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also." 
War  is  resistance  of  evil  ;  but  this  text  forbids  the  resistance 
of  evil  ;  therefore  it  forbids  war.  But  the  [)recept  i-efers  to 
the  interior  disposition,  and  commands  that  preparation  of 
the  heart  which  does  not  resist  evil  by  rendering  evil  for 

*  "Nam  si  Christiana  disciplina  omnia  bella  culparct,  hoc  potius  mi- 
litibus  consilium  salutis  petentibiis  in  Evanjielio  diceretur,  ut  abjicereu* 
aima,  seqiie  omnino  militia?  subtraherent.  Dictum  est  autem  eis,  Nemi- 
aem  concutmerUis,  nulli  cdlumniamfcceritin  ;  .stiffinlat  vobis  st/'pendium  ves- 
trum.  Quibus  proprium  sUpendium  sufficcrc  deborc  prsecepit,  militare 
utique  non  jn-ohibuit."     Epist.  5.,  Ad  JfarceUintDn,  c.  15. 

t  See  St.  Augustine,  Contni  FunstKrn,  lib.  22,  c.  70.  and  St.  Thomas, 
Sunwia,  2.  2.  Q.  40,  a.  1. 
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evil,  but  endures  patiently  whatever  wrongs  or  injuries  are 
necessary  for  the  honor  of  God  and  the  salvation  of  men.  It 
is  not  to  be  understood  to  the  letter,  for  our  Lord,  who  ful- 
filled it,  when  struck  in  his  face,  did  not  turn  the  other 
cheek,  but  defended  himself  by  reasoning.  It  commands 
patience  under  wrongs  and  insults,  and  forbids  us  to  seek  to 
avenge  ourselves  on  our  own  authority ;  but  it  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  redress  of  wrongs  by  the  proper  authorities  ;  be- 
cause we  know  from  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  that  the 
magistrate  is  "  the  minister  of  God.  an  avenger  to  execute 
wrath  upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  Wrongs,  when  redressed 
by  the  proper  authority,  may  be  redressed  without  any  ma- 
lignant feelings,  and,  indeed,  with  the  most  benevolent  in- 
tentions towards  the  wrong-doer.  Wrongs  are  not,  in  all 
cases,  to  go  unavenged,  otherwise  God  would  not  have  ap- 
pointed a  ministry  to  avenge  them.  It  is  often  the  greatest 
of  evils  to  suffer  offences  to  go  unpunished,  and  one  of  the 
most  certain  methods  of  preventing  them  is  for  the  magis- 
trate to  let  it  be  knoMai  and  understood  that  they  cannot  be 
committed  with  impunity.* 

3.  "  Revenge  not  yourselves,  my  dearly  beloved,  but  give 
place  to  wrath ;  for  it  is  written,  Yengeance  is  mine,  and  I 
will  repay,  saith  the  Lord."  This,  though  relied  on  by  the 
peace  party,  is  not  to  the  purpose,  for  it  speaks  of  private 
revenge,  which  everybody  admits  is  condemned  by  the 
Christian  law.  It  is  of  the  same  import  with  the  text  we 
have  just  dismissed.  It  simply  commands  patience  under 
injuries,  forbearance  towards  those  who  do  us  wrong,  and 
forbids  us  to  seek  redress  of  wrongs  done  us  in  a  resentful 
spirit,  or  by  our  own  hands  or  authority.  But  it  does  not 
necessarily  imply  that  the  public  authority,  which  is  the 
minister  of  God,  may  not  redress  them,  or  that  the  com- 

*"  Sunt  ergo  ista  prsecepta  patientuB  semper  ia  cordis  prseparatione 
retinenda,  ipsaque  benevolentia,  ne  reddatur  malum  pro  malo,  semper 
in  voluntate  complenda  est.  Agenda  sunt  autem  multa,  etiam  cum  in- 
vitis  beuigna  quadam  asperitate  plectendis,  quorum  potius  utilitati 
consulendumestquam  voluntati.  .  .  .  Namin  corripiendofilioquamlibet 
aspere,  nunquam  amor  paternus  amittitur.  Fit  tamen  quod  nolit  et  _do- 
leat,  qui  etiam  invitus  videtur  dolore  sanandus.  Ac  per  hoc  si  terrenaista 
respublica  praecepta  Christiana  custodiat,  et  ipsa  bella  sine  benevolentia 
non  gerentur,  ut  ad  pietatis  justitiseque  pacatam  societatem  victis  facil- 
ius  consulatur.  Nam  cui  licentia  iniquitatis  eripitur,  utiliter  vincitur; 
quoniam  nihil  est  iufelicius  felicitate  peccantium,  qua  poenalis  nutritur 
impunitas,  et  mala  voluntas  velut  hostis  interior  roboratur."  S.  Aug. 
ep.  5,  c.  14.  See  also  De  Seim.  Domini,  lib.  I.e.  19,  and  also  St.  Thomas, 
ubi  nup. 
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monwcaltli  may  not  repel  or  vindicate  attacks  upon  itself, 
whether  they  come  from  within  or  from  without.  To 
avenge  wrongs  is  not  in  itself  wrong,  because  it  is  said  the 
Lord  "  will  repay  ; "  nor  is  it  wrong  for  the  magistrate  to 
avenge  them,  for  "  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  an  avenger," 
as  we  have  seen,  "to  execute  wrath  upon  him  that  doeth 
evil ; "  and  it  is  wrong  for  the  individual  to  do  it  only  be- 
cause in  civil  society  his  natural  right  to  do  so  is  taken  away, 
and  because  it  is  made  his  duty  to  leave  it  to  God  or  the 
minister  God  in  his  providence  appoints. 

4.  "  For  the  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but 
])owerful  through  God."  But  St.  Paul  is  speaking,  not  of 
the  sword  which  the  magistrate  bears,  nor  of  that  which  the 
sovereign  state,  as  the  minister  of  God  to  execute  wrath, 
may  put  into  the  hands  of  its  servants,  but  of  the  weapons 
to  be  used  in  the  conversion  of  infidels  and  sinners.  These, 
indeed,  are  not  carnal,  but  spiritual,  and  powerful  through 
the  virtue  God  confers  on  them.  Carnal  weapons  are  un- 
lawful in  the  work  of  conversion,  for  conversion  is  not  con- 
version unless  voluntary.  God  says  to  the  sinner,  "  Give 
me  thy  heart,"  that  is,  thy  will ;  and  this  carnal  weapons 
can  foi'ce  no  man  to  give.  It  can  be  subJ.ued  only  by  spiritual 
arms,  rendered  effectual  through  divine  grace.  But  this 
says  nothing  against  the  lawfulness  of  repelling  or  avenging 
injustice,  whether  from  subjects  or  foreigners,  by  the  proper 
authorities.  These  several  texts,  then,  make  nothing  against 
our  general  conclusion,  that  war  is  not,  in  all  cases,  pro- 
hibited by  the  Christian  law. 

But  we  are  told,  still  further,  that  war  is  opposed  to 
peace ;  yet  the  Gospel  is  a  Gospel  of  peace,  commands 
peace,  and  pronounces  a  blessing  on  peacemakers.  Beati 
jjcicif.ci,  quoniam  filii  Dei  voocibuntur.  War,  undertaken 
for  its  own  sake,  looking  to  itself  as  the  end,  is  opposed  to 
peace,  and  unlawful,  mo  grant;  but  war, undertaken  for  the 
sake  of  obtaining  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  is  not  opposed  to 
peace,  but  may  be  the  only  means  pocsible  of  restoring  and 
securing  it.  Peace  is  then  willed,  the  intentions  are  peace- 
ful, and  war,  as  a  necessity,  becomes  itself  a  peaceiiiaker,  and 
as  such  is  lawful,  and  its  prosecutors  are  not  necessarily  de- 
prived of  the  blessing  pronounced  on  peacemakers.  Hence, 
St.  Augustine  says, — Pacem  habere  debet  voluntas,  helium 
iiecessltas,  ut  liberet  Deus  a  necessitate,  et  consermt  in  pace. 
JVon  enim  pax  quceritur  ut  bellum,  excitetur  sed  bellum  geri- 
tvr  vt pait'  aGquiratur.     Esto  ergo  etiam  bellando pacijicus^ 
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ut  eos  quos  expugnaSy  ad  pads  utilitatein  nhicendo  jperdu- 
cas*  The  peace  is  broken,  not  by  the  just  war,  but  by  the 
previous  injustice  which  lias  rendered  the  war  necessary. 
The  war  itself  is.  necessarily,  no  more  repugnant  to  the  vir- 
tue of  peace  than  medicine  is  to  health.  The  mission  of 
our  Saviour  is  not  opposed  to  peace,  because  followed  by 
certain  evils  of  which  he  speaks  (St.Matt.x.  34-36),and  which 
were  not  the  end  for  which  he  came  into  the  world.  The 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  is  not  inconsistent  witli  the  virtue 
of  peace,  because,  through  the  depravity  and  wickedness  of 
men,  it  often  occasions  discord,  divisions,  and  even  wars  ; 
nor  do  they  who  faithfully  preach  it  any  the  less  "  follow 
after  the  things  which  make  for  peace." 

In  asserting  that  war  is  not  necessarily  unlawful,  we  are 
far  from  pretending  that  all  wars  are  just,  or  that  war  may 
ever  be  waged  for  slight  and  trival  offences.  The  nation  is 
bound  studiously  to  avoid  it,  to  forbear  till  forbearance 
ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  appeal  to  arms  only  as  the  last  re- 
sort, after  all  other  appeals  have  failed,  or  it  is  morally  cer 
tain  that  they  must  fail.  But  when  its  rights  are  seriously 
invaded,  wlien  the  offender  will  not  listen  to  reason,  arid 
continues  his  injustice,  the  nation  may  appeal  to  arms,  and 
commit  its  cause  to  the  God  of  battles.  The  responsibility 
of  the  appeal  rests  on  the  offender  whose  injustice  has  pro- 
voked it. 

It  may  be  said  that  war  is  unjustifiable,  because,  if  all 
would  practise  justice,  there  could  be  no  war.  Undoubted- 
ly, if  all  men  and  nations  were  wise  and  just,  wars  would 
cease.  We  might  then,  in  very  deed,  "  beat  our  swords 
into  ploughshares  and  our  spears  into  pruning-hooks,"  and 
learn  war  no  more.  We  should,  not  in  vision  only,  but  in 
reality,  possess  universal  peace.  So,  if  all  individuals  under- 
stood and  practised  tlie  moral  and  Christian  virtues  in  their 
perfection,  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  penal  codes,  and 
a  police  to  enforce  them.  If  no  wrongs  or  outrages  were 
committed,  there  would  be  none  to  be  repressed  or  pun- 
ished. If  there  were  no  diseases,  there  would  be  none  to 
cure.  If  the  world  were  quite  another  world  than  it  is.  it 
— would  be.  But  so  long  as  the  world  is  what  it  is,  so  long 
as  man  fails  to  respect  the  rights  of  man,  the  penal  code  and 
police  will  be  necessary  ;  so  long  as  diseases  obtain,  the 
physician  and  his  drugs,  nauseous  as  they  are,  will  be  indis- 

*  Epist.  205,  Ad  Bonifacium  Comilem. 
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peiisable ;  and  so  long  as  nation  continues  to  encroach  on 
nation,  the  aggrieved  party  will  have  the  right  and  be  com- 
pelled to  defend  and  avenge  itself  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  ter- 
rible as  that  appeal  may  be,  and  deplorable  as  may  be  the 
necessity  which  demands  it. 

The  evils  of  war  are  great,  but  not  the  greatest.  It  is  a 
greater  evil  to  lose  national  freedom,  to  become  the  tribu- 
taries or  the  slaves  of  the  foreigner,  to  see  the  sanctity  of 
onr  homes  invaded,  our  altars  desecrated,  and  our  wives  and 
children  made  the  prey  of  the  ruthless  oppressor.  These 
are  evils  which  do  not  die  with  us,  but  may  descend  upon 
our  posterity  through  all  coming  generations.  The  naan 
who  will  look  tamely  on  and  see  altars  and  home  defiled,  all 
that  is  sacred  and  dear  wrested  from  him,  and  his  country 
stricken  from  the  roll  of  nations,  has  as  little  reason  to 
applaud  himself  for  his  morals  as  for  his  manhood.  No 
doubt,  philanthropy  may  weep  over  the  wounded  and 
the  dying ;  but  it  is  no  great  evil  to  die.  It  is  ap- 
pointed unto  all  men  to  die,  and,  so  far  as  the  death 
itself  is  concerned,  it  Tuatters  not  whether  it  comes  a  few 
months  earlier  or  a  few  months  later,  on  the  battle-field  or 
in  our  own  bed-chambers.  The  evil  is  not  in  dying,  but  in 
dying  unprepared.  If  prepared, — and  the  soldier,  lighting 
by  command  of  his  country  in  her  cause,  may  he  prepared, 
— it  is  of  little  consequence  whether  the  death  come  in  the 
shape  of  sabre-cut  or  leaden  bullet,  or  in  that  of  disease  or 
old  age.  The  tears  of  the  sentimentalist  are  lost  upon  him 
who  is  conscious  of  his  responsibilities,  that  he  is  com- 
manded to  place  duty  before  death,  and  to  weigh  no  danger 
against  fidelity  to  his  God  and  his  country.  Physical  pain 
is  not  worth  counting.  Accumulate  all  that  you  can 
imagine,  the  Christian  greets  it  with  joy  when  it  lies  in  the 
pathway  of  his  duty.  lie  who  cannot  take  his  life  in  his 
hand,  and,  pausing  not  for  an  instant  before  the  accumulated 
tortures  of  years,  rush  in,  at  the  call  of  duty,  where  "blows 
fall  thickest,  and  blows  fall  heaviest,''  deserves  rebuke  for 
his  moral  weakness,  rather  than  commendation  for  his 
"  peaceable  dispositions." 

Wars,  we  have  been  told,  cost  money ;  and  we  have 
among  us  men  piquing  themselves  on  their  lofty  spiritual 
views,  accusing  the  age  of  being  low  aiul  utilitarian,  and 
setting  themselves  upas  moral  and  religi(nis  reformers,  who 
can  sit  calmly  down  and  cast  u{)  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
expenses  of  war,  and  point  to  the  amount  as  an  nnanswer- 
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able  argument  against  its  lawfulness.  War  unquestionably 
costs  money,  and  so  do  food  and  clothing.  But  the  sums 
expended  in  war  would,  if  applied  to  that  purpose,  found  so 
many  schools  and  universities,  and  educate  so  many  chil- 
dren !  The  amount  expended  for  food  and  clothing  would 
found  a  lai'ger  number  of  schools  and  universities,  and  edu- 
cate a  larger  number  of  children.  You  should  ask,  not, 
Will  it  cost  motley?  but,  Is  it  necessary,  is  it  just?  Would 
you  weigh  gold  in  the  balance  with  duty,  justice,  patriotism, 
heroism  ?  If  so,  slink  back  to  your  tribe,  and  never  aspire 
to  the  dignity  of  being  contemptible. 

But  having  established  that  war  may  be  necessary  and 
just,  the  question  comes  up.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  citizen 
or  subject,  when  his  govei'iiment  is  actually  engaged  in  war? 
This  is  a  question  of  some  moment,  especially  at  the  present 
time,  when  there  are  so  many  among  us  who  entertain  very 
loose  notions  of  allegiance,  and  hardly  admit  that  loyalty  is 
or  can  be  a  virtue.  We  may  answer,  in  general  terms,  that, 
when  a  nation  declares  war,  the  war  is  a  law  of  the  land,  and 
binds  the  subject  to  the  same  extent  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son as  any  other  law  of  the  land.  The  whole  question  is 
simply  a  question  of  the  obligation  of  the  citizen  to  ol)ey 
the  law.  So  far  as  the  subject  is  bound  to  obey  the  law,  so 
far  he  is  bound  to  render  all  the  aid  in  prosecuting  the  war 
the  government  commands  him  to  render,  and  in  tlie  form 
in  which  it  commands  it. 

If  the  government  leaves  it  optional  with  the  citizen 
whether  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  war  or  not,  he  is  un- 
questionably bound  to  remain  passive,  if  he  believes  the 
\  war  to  be  unjust.  Consequently,  no  foreigner,  owing  no 
allegiance  to  the  sovereign  making  the  war,  can  volunteer 
liis  services,  if  he  entertains  any  scruples  about  its  justice. 
But  the  subject,  though  entertaining  doubts  about  the  jus- 
tice of  a  given  war  in  its  incipient  stages,  believing  his  gov- 
ernment too  hasty  in  its  proceedings,  and  not  so  forbearing 
as  it  might  and  should  have  been,  yet  after  the  war  has  been 
declared,  after  his  country  is  involved  in  it,  can  retreat  only 
by  suffering  grievous  wrongs,  and  seeks  now  to  advance 
only  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  just  and  lasting  peace, 
may,  no  doubt,  even  volunteer  his  active  services,  if  he  hon- 
estly believes  them  to  be  necessary ;  for  the  war  now  has 
changed  its  original  character,  has  ceased  to  be  aggressive, 
and  become  defensive  and  just.  In  such  a  case,  love  of 
country,  and  the  general  duty  of  each  citizen  to  defend  his 
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country,  to  preserve  its  freedom  and  inde|3endence,  override 
the  scruples  he  felt  with  re2:ard  to  the  war  in  its  incipient 
stages,  and  enable  h'un.  to  take  part  in  it  with  a  safe  con- 
science. But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  clear,  that,  when 
the  iTOvernment  has  actually  declared  war,  and  actually  com- 
manijs  the  services  of  the  subject,  he  is  bound  in  conscience, 
whatever  may  be  his  private  convictions  of  the  justice  of 
the  war,  to  render  them,  on  the  ground  that  he  is  bound  in 
conscience  to  obey  the  law.  If  he  takes  part  in  obedience 
to  tlie  command  of  the  government,  he  takes  part,  even 
though  his  private  conviction  is  against  the  war,  with  a  good 
conscience ;  because  the  motive  from  which  he  acts  is  not 
to  prosecute  a  war  he  does  not  regard  as  just,  but  to  obey 
his  sovei'eign,  which  he  is  not  at  liberty  not  to  do,  and 
which  he  must  do  for  conscience'  sake. 

The  law  binds  in  conscience,  because  all  legitinuite  gov- 
ernment exists  by  divine  appointment,  and  has  a  divine 
right  to  make  laws.  For  the  same  reason,  then,  that  we  are 
bound  in  conscience  to  obey  God,  we  are  bound  in  con- 
science to  obey  the  law.  The  sovereignty  resides  in  the 
nation,  but  is  derived  from  God.  "By  me  kings  reign  and 
lawgivers  decree  just  things."  "Let  every  soul  be  subject 
to  higher  powers ;  for  there  is  no  power  but  from  God  ; 
and  those  that  are,  are  ordained  of  God.  Therefore  he 
that  resisteth  the  power  resisteth  the  ordiiumce  of  God, 
and  they  that  resist  purchase  damnation  to  themselves." 
Since,  then,  the  nation  is  sovereign  by  divine  appointment, 
it  follows  necessarily,  that,  when  the  sovereign  authority  of 
the  nation  declares  war,  and  commands  the  service  of  the 
subject,  he  is  held,  on  his  allegiance  to  God,  who  is  the 
King  of  kings  and  Sovereign  of  sovereigns,  to  render 
them,  and  cannot  refuse  without  purchasing  damnation  to 
himself. 

The  nation  is  not  constituted  sovereign  by  the  assent  of 
the  individuals  of  which  it  is  composed,  for  it  must  be  a 
sovereign  nation  before  individuals  have  or  can  have  the 
right  of  assenting  or  dissenting.  The  error  of  Rousseau 
and  of  some  of  our  own  politicians  is  in  assuming  that  the 
sovereignty,  the  authority  to  institute  government,  to  make 
and  execute  laws,  inheres  primarily  in  the  people  distrilni- 
tively,  ase({ual,  independent  individuals,  and  is  subsequently 
possessed  by  the  people  eollcctiv^ely,  as  a  political  organism 
or  person,  by  virtue  of  the  assent  of  the  people  taken  dis- 
tributively.     The  motive  for  advocating  this  view  is  two- 
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fold  :  tlic  first  is,  to  make  tlie  basis  of  sovereignty  purely 
hnmaii  ;  and  the  second,  to  take  from  actually  existing  gov-, 
ernments  all  claims  to  inviolability,  and  tlnis  establish  a 
sort  of  legal  right  on  the  part  of  subjects  to  rebel  against 
the  constituted  authorities,  whenever  they  judge  it  to  be 
expedient.  The  doctrine  is  the  offspring  of  an  age  disposed 
to  revolt  from  both  God  and  the  state,  and  can  be  regarded 
only  with  horror  by  the  Christian  and  the  patriot.  The  true 
doctrine  is,  that  every  nation,  that  is,  every  people  taken 
collectively,  as  a  moral  unity,  as  a  collective  individual,  is, 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  nation,  sovereign,  and  sovereign  by 
the  ordinance  of  (rod.  Being  thus  invested  by  the  divine 
will  with  the  political  sovereignty,  the  nation  acting  in  its 
sovereign  capacity  has.  saving  the  divine  law,  the  right  to 
institute  such  forms  of  government,  or  to  adopt  such 
methods  for  the  expression  of  its  sovereign  will,  as  it  in  its 
prudence  judges  best.  It  may  institute  a  monarchy,  an 
aristocracy,  or  a  pure  democracy  ;  it  may  combine  these 
three  forms,  or  any  two  of  them,  in  any  proportion  and  de- 
gree, and  establish  such  mixed  governments  as  it  pleases : 
or,  it  may  reject  all  these  forms,  and,  as  with  us,  estabhsh 
representative  government,  to  be  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  popular  election.  Which  is  wisest  and  best  is 
for  each  nation  to  decide  for  itself.  In  point  of  fact,  we 
suppose  all  are  best  where  they  fit,  and  worst  where  they 
do  not  fit.  But  however  individuals  may  speculate,  and 
whatever  preferences  as  simple  individuals  they  may  have, 
the  nation  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity  is  the  sovereign 
arbiter,  and  alone  decides  which  shall  be  adopted,  and  hav- 
ing once  decided,  that  form  which  it  adopts  is  legitimate, 
exists  by  divine  right,  and  its  legitimate  acts  are  laws,  and 
bind  in  the  interior  as  well  as  in  the  exterior  court. 

This  is  as  true  of  the  actual  American  governments  as  of 
any  others.  The  American  people  were  created  by  their 
colonial  governments,  established  by  legitimate  authority, 
bodies  corporate  and  politic  subject  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain.  But  the  charters  granted  by  the  crown,  creating 
the  colonial  govermnents,  and  reserving  the  allegiance  of 
the  colonies,  expressed  or  necessarily  implied  reciprocal 
obligations.  There  was  an  express  or  implied  contract  be- 
tween the  crown  and  the  colonies.  When  the  crown,  on  Its 
part,  broke  the  contract,  as  we  alleged  it  did,  it  forfeited  its 
rights,  and  the  colonies  were  ipso  facto  absolved  from  their 
allegiance,  and  necessarily  became  ipso  facto  free  and  inde- 
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pendent  states  or  nations,  as  Great  Britain  herself  subse- 
quently acknowledged  tlieni  to  be.  As  independent  na- 
tions, tliey  possessed  by  the  ordinance  of  God,  who  makes 
every  nation,  in  that  it  is  a  nation,  sovereign,  the  right  of 
self-government,  and  were  free  to  devise  and  adopt  such 
forms  of  government,  not  repugnant  to  the  divine  law,  as 
they  in  the  exercise  of  their  sovereign  wisdom  judged  to 
be  most  expedient.  They,  in  the  exercise  of  the  right 
given  them  by  Almighty  God,  established  the  representa- 
tive form  of  government,  under  a  federal  head.  This  form 
of  govtu'innent,  therefore,  exists  with  us  by  divine  right,  is 
an  ordinance  of  God.  As  such  it  is  sovereign  and  invio- 
lable ;  as  such  it  has  from  God  authority  to  enact  laws  for 
the  common  good.  Then,  since  we  are  all  bound  in  con- 
science to  obey  God,  we  are  bound  to  obey  the  government, 
and  when  it  enacts  war,  just  the  same  as  when  it  enacts 
any  thing  else. 

Ignorant,  conceited,  and  unl)elieving  politicians,  who 
would  be  free  to  rule,  but  not  bound  to  obey,  may  affect  to 
be  startled,  whenever  there  is  speech  of  the  divine  right  of 
government ;  but  we  really  say  nothing  that  militates  in  the 
least  conceivable  degree  against  popular  sovereignty.  Our 
real  offence  consists,  not  in  denying  the  popular  sovereignty, 
but  in  asserting  for  it  a  divine  sanction.  What,  indeed,  is 
it  we  say  ?  Simply,  that  the  nation,  that  is,  the  people  as  a 
moral  unity,  or  collective  individual,  as  distinguished  from 
the  people  taken  distributively,  is  sovereign  by  the  ordinance 
of  God  ;  from  which  it  foUuws,  that  the  people  taken  dis- 
tributively owe  allegiance  to  the  nation,  and  are  bound  to 
obey  all  the  sovereign  eiuictments  of  the  government,  not 
merely  because  it  is  human  government,  but  because  it  is 
human  government  governing  by  divine  right.  This 
abridges  no  right  of  the  sovereign  people,  but  confirms  its 
I'ights  l)y  the  highest  of  all  j)ossil)le  sanctions.  It  leaves  the 
jiation  free  to  adopt,  if  it  chooses,  a  pure  democracy,  and 
commands  us,  even  though  individually  disapproving  that 
form  of  government,  to  obey  it  for  conscience'  sake.  In  a 
word,  the  doctrine  we  lay  down  makes  the  nation — that  is,- 
the  whole  people  taken  collectively — sovereign  and  in- 
violable, and  the  form  of  government  it  adopts,  legitimate 
and  sacred,  as  the  ordinance  of  God.  It  no  doubt,  there- 
fore, stamps  with  the  divine  as  well  as  the  national  dis- 
pleasure what  by  a  strange  perversion  is  termed  sometimes 
''  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection,"  and  utterly  condemns  all 
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attempts  at  rebellion  or  resistance  to  established  government, 
in  tlie  legitimate  exercise  of  its  legitimate  functions,  as  so 
many  attacks  on  the  inviolability  of  the  nation,  and  there- 
fore on  the  inviolability  of  God  himself,  who  ordains  that 
every  nation,  in  that  it  is  a  nation,  shall  be  sovereign  and 
inviolable.  It  can  tolerate  no  efforts  of  any  portion  of  the 
people  to  change  by  violence  any  established  form  of  gov- 
ernment for  tiie  sake  of  establishing  another  form  which 
they  may  believe  to  be  more  for  the  common  good.  But 
it  leaves  individuals  perfectly  free  to  labor  through  legal 
forms,  in  an  orderly  manner,  for  the  amelioration  of  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  country,  and  the  nation  itself, 
when  acting  in  its  sovereign  capacity,  as  we  did  at  the  epoch 
of  what  we  call  our  revolution,  or  as  we  do  through  the 
legal  conventions  of  the  people,  to  change  even  the  form  of 
the  government,  and  to  ordain  such  new  methods  for  the 
expression  of  its  sovereign  will  as  it  may  believe  to  be  most 
for  the  common  good.*  It  leaves  the  people  as  the  com- 
monwealth and  the  people  as  individuals  all  tlie  freedom 
there  is  this  side  of  license,  and  forbids  nothing  that  is  com- 
patible with  national  sovereignty  and  inviolability.  It  can 
be  objected  to,  then,  by  none  who  are  not  prepared  to  object 
to  all  government,  all  law,  and  all  order. 

The  duty  of  obedience  to  law  is  precisely  the  same  under 
a  republican  government  as  under  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernment. For  though  the  people  make  the  law,  yet  it  is 
not  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in  which  they  are  held  to  obey 
it.  They  make  the  law  in  their  collective  sense,  as  a  moral 
unity,  or  public  person ;  they  are  held  to  obey  in  their  dis- 
tributive capacity,  as  simple  individuals.  In  their  quality 
of  electors,  acting  through  legal  forms  prescribed  by  sov- 
ereign authority,  the  people  with  us  make  the  law,  but  it  is 
only  when  so  acting  that  they  make  it,  have  any  voice  in 
making  it,  or  incur  any  responsibility,  be  the  law  what  it 
may.  As  individuals  acting  in  any  other  capacity,  they  are 
subjects,  and  in  the  same  sense  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
they  would  be  in  case  they  enjoyed  no  elective  franchise  at 
all.  The  law  is  as  imperative  with  ns  as  it  is  under  any 
other  form  of  government,  and  can\io  more  be  resisted  with 
a  safe  conscience  than  elsewhere. 

This  assumed,  the  individual  in  his   quality  of   subject 

*See  St.  Th.,  Summa,  1.  2,  Q.  97,  a  1,  and  St.  Aug.,  De  Libero 
Arhitrio,  I.,  c.  6. 
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stands  here  in  relation  to  the  law  precisely  as  he  does  ii> 
those  countries  where  there  is  no  elective  franchise.  He 
incurs,  indeed,  as  elector,  a  responsibility  for  the  law,  and 
cannot  be  exempted  from  blame,  if  he  have  not  done  all  in 
his  power  to  make  the  law  just  and  useful ;  but  when  the 
proper  authorities  have  enacted  and  promulLrated  the  laAV. 
he  in  his  quality  of  subject  incurs  no  responsibility  by  obey- 
ing it,  in  consequence  of  his  responsibility  as  an  elector  in 
making  it.  The  act  of  making  the  law  was  not  his  individ- 
ual act,  and  he  is  responsible  for  it,  providing  he  acted  with 
proper  motives,  only  so  far  as  he  went  to  make  up  the  col- 
lective unity  that  enacted  it.  But  the  act  of  obedience  or 
of  disobedience  is  purely  his  individual  act,  and  is  unaffected, 
as  obedience  or  disobedience,  by  any  act  of  his  performed 
in  another  capacity,  in  which  he  acts  not  as  an  individual, 
but  as  a  part  of  a  whole.  Suppose,  then,  I  look  upon  the 
war  declared  by  my  government  as  unjust  or  uncalled  for. 
This  may  be  a  good  reason  why  I  should  exert  myself  in 
my  quality  of  elector  to  get  the  law  declaring  it  repealed, 
but  it  leaves  me  in  my  quality  of  subject  precisely  where  I 
should  be  in  case  I  had  no  elective  franchise.  I  am  just  as 
much  bound  to  obey  the  law  declaring  the  war,  and  incur 
no  more  blame  for  aiding  in  prosecuting  it.  The  citizen, 
when  he  believes  a  law  unjust,  is  doubtless  bound  as  an 
elector  to  seek  its  repeal  ;  but  till  repealed,  *he  is  as  much 
bound  to  obey  as  he  would  be  if  he  were  no  elector,  and 
only  a  simj)le  subject ;  and  being  so  bound,  incurs  no  blame 
in  obeying  it,  that  he  would  not  then  also  incur. 

But  is  there  no  limit  to  this  obedience  to  law  ?  Have  I 
not  the  right  to  judge  the  acts  of  authority,  and  decide  for 
myself  wliether  they  are  such  as  I  ought  or  ought  not  to 
obey  ?  That  is,  Does  or  does  not  the  law  depend  on  the 
assent  of  the  governed  for  its  validity  ?  It  is  a  sort  of 
maxim  with  us  Americans,  that  no  man  can  be  justly  held 
to  obey  a  law  to  wdiich  he  has  not  assented.  Tiiis,  taken 
aljsolutely,  is  not  admissible.  The  sovereign  authority  re- 
sides in  the  people  as  a  whole,  taken  collectively,  not  in  the 
people  distributively,  and  is  derived  not  from  the  people  as 
individuals,  as  Rousseau  dreamed,  but  from  God,  as  we  have 
before  proved  from  the  Holy  Scriptures.  Moreover,  to 
make  the  law  depend  on  the  assent  of  the  governed,  that  is, 
on  the  assent  of  the  subject,  is  to  deny  that  the  law  is  law, 
that  tlie  subject  is  a  subject,  and  to  assert  that  one  is  bound 
by  no  law,  but  free  to  do  as  he  pleases.     There  can  be  no 
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letjitiinate  government  unless  it  liave  the  right  to  govern, 
and  there  can  be  no  right  to  govern  where  tliere  is  not  a 
correlative  obligation  to  obey.  If  the  law  cannot  bind  the 
subject  till  he  gives  his  assent,  and  lie  is  free  to  give  or 
witlihold  liis  assent,  he  is,  and  can  be,  under  no  obligation 
to  obey  unless  he  chooses,  and  then  there  is  no  right  on  the 
part  of  the  government  to  enforce  obedience  ;  then  no  I'ight 
to  govern  ;  and  then  no  government.  To  make  the  law  de- 
pend for  its  validity  on  the  assent  of  the  governed  is.  then, 
tiie  denial  of  all  government.  But  government  exists  by 
divine  right.  It  has  from  God  the  right  to  command. 
Then  it  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  entreating  or  request- 
ing the  subject  to  be  so  complacent  as  to  obey.  The  law, 
then,  is  complete,  the  moment  it  is  enacted  and  promulgated 
by  tlie  proper  authority.  If  the  law  is  then  complete,  the 
subject  has  no  assent  to  give  or  withhold,  no  judgment  to 
form,  no  decision  to  take,  but  that  to  obey. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  sense,  in  this  country,  and  per- 
haps in  all  countries,  in  which  it  is  true  that  the  assent  of 
the  governed  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  the  law  ;  but 
this  is  the  assent  they  give  in  their  quality  of  electors, 
through  the  medium  of  their  representatives  in  enacting 
the  law,  not  an  assent  which  they  give  as  subjects  to  the 
law  after  it  is  enacted  and  promulgated.  The  distinction  is 
obvious  and  important,  it  is  only  in  onr  quality  of  elec- 
tors, through  the  medium  of  our  representatives,  that  we 
have  any  legislative  authority,  an}^  assent,  to  give  or  to 
withhold.  But  in  this  quality  we  have  already  assented  to 
the  law,  otherwise  it  could  not  have  been  enacted,  since 
there  is  no  power  with  us  but  the  people  in  this  quality  and 
through  this  medium  that  does  or  can  make  the  law.  Hav- 
ing thus  assented,  nay,  enacted  the  law,  we  have  no  more 
assent  to  give,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  seek,  after  this, 
the  assent  of  the  people  in  their  capacity  of  simple  individ- 
uals, in  whicli  they  are  simply  subjects,  and  have  no  legisla- 
tive voice  wharever.  Having  spoken  once  in  our  legislative 
capacity,  as  electors,  through  our  representatives,  we  must 
obey,  till,  by  speaking  again  in  the  same  capacity  and 
through  the  same  medium,  we  repeal  the  law.  That  is, 
when  the  people  have  made  the  law,  they  must  obey  it,  till 
they,  through  the  forms  through  which  they  made  it,  re- 
peal it. 

But  laws  may  undoubtedly  be  unjust.  Am  I  bound  to 
obey  unjust  laws  ^     We  will  let   St!  Thomas   answer  this 
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question  for  ns.  "  Laws  imposed  hv  lininan  anthoritv  may 
be  eitlier  just  or  unjust.  If  the}^  are  indeed  just,  they  bind 
in  conscience,  by  the  eternal  law  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived, according  to  Prov.  viii.  15, — Per  me  reges  regnant, 
et  leguiYb  conditores  justa  decernunt.  They  are  just  when 
they  ordain  what  is  for  the  common  srood,  when  enacted 
by  an  authority  wliich  does  not  exceed  its  powers,  and  when 
they  distribute  in  equal  proportions  the  burdens  they  im- 
pose upoTi  the  subjects  for  the  common  good.  For,  since 
each  man  is  a  part  of  the  multitude,  every  man  belongs  to 
the  multitude  in  that  which  he  is  and  in  tliat  which  he  has. 
in  like  manner  as  the  part  belongs  in  what  it  is  to  the  whole, 
and  hence  nature  allows  a  certain  detriment  to  the  part  that 
the  whole  may  be  saved.  Consequently,  laws  of  this  kind, 
which  pro])oi-tion  equally  the  burdens  imposed,  are  just, 
l)ind  in  conscience,  and  are  legal  laws.  But  laws  may  be 
unjust  in  two  senses.  1.  By  contrariety  to  human  good, 
in  the  respects  just  mentioned.  They  are  unjust,  when  a 
prince  imposes  burdens  on  his  subjects,  not  for  the  common 
good,  but  rather  for  his  own  glory  or  cupidity,  when  they 
exceed  the  connnission  or  the  authority  which  ordains  them, 
and  when  the  burdens  they  impose,  even  though  for  the 
common  good,  are  not  equally  proportioned.  Such  acts 
are  violences  rather  than  laws,  as  St.  Augustine  says,  De 
Lib.  Arb.,  I.,  c.  5. — Lex  esse  non  videhcr,  quoe,  justa  non 
fuerit.  Laws  of  this  kind  do  not  bind  in  conscience,  unless, 
perchance,  for  the  avoiding  of  scandal  or  disorder,  for  which 
a  man  must  forego  his  own  rights,  according  to  St.  Matt.  v. 
40,  41, —  Qui  angariaverit  te  mille  passus^  vade  cum  ea 
alia  d.uo  j  et  qui  absttderit  tibi  tunicam,  da  ei  et  pallium. 
2.  Laws  may  be  unjust  by  contrariety  to  divine  good,  as 
the  edicts  of  tyrants  commanding  idolatry  or  other  things 
forbidden  by  the  divine  law.  Such  laws  are  to  be  observed 
in  no  sense  whatever,  since,  Acts  iv.,  it  is  necessary  to  obey 
God  rather  tlian  men."  ''•'-' 

The  principle  is,  that  all  just  hnvs  bind  in  conscience  ; 
but,  with  regard  to  unjust  hiws,  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween those  which  are  unjust  because  they  ordain  what  is 
repugnant  to  human  good,  and  those  which  are  unjust 
because  they  ordain  what  is  repugnant  to  the  divine  law. 
The  latter  do  not  bind,  but  we  are  bound  in  conscience  to 
refuse  to  obey  them  at  all  hazards ;  the  former,  when  they 

*S2imma,  1,  3,  Qufes.  9!),  a.  4. 
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only  require  lis  to  suffer  wrong;, — and  if  they  go  furtluir 
and  command  us  to  do  wrong,  they  are  identical  with  the 
latter, — we  may  obey,  and  are  bound  to  obey,  when  our 
disobedience  would  cause  scandal  or  breed  disturbance  in 
the  state. 

But  who  is  to  determine  whether  the  laws  are  just  or  un- 
just ?  Not  absolutely  in  all  cases  the  state,  for  that  would 
make  the  distinction  between  just  and  unjust  laws  nugatory, 
since  the  state,  in  enacting  a  law,  decides  that  it  is  just ;  not 
the  individual,  for  that  would  make  the  law  depend  on  the 
assent  of  the  subject  for  its  legality,  which  we  have  seen  is 
not  the  fact,  and  cannot  be  the  fact,  if  we  are  to  have  gov- 
ernment at  all.  There  is  here,  to  many  minds,  no  doubt,  a 
serious  ditficulty  ;  but,  without  considering  it  in  a  light 
which  would  involve  a  controversy  foreign  to  our  present 
])urpose,  we  may  answer  the  question  by  laying  down  the 
principle,  that  authority  is  always  presumptively  in  the 
riglit,  and  the  law  jprima  facie  evidence  of  justice.  The 
omis  probandi  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  the  subject,  who 
must  prove  the  law  to  be  unjust,  before  he  can  have  the 
right  to  refuse  it  obedience.  For  this  his  own  private  judg- 
ment or  conviction  can  never  suthce.  If  he  can  allege  noth- 
ing against  the  law  but  his  own  individual  persuasion  of  its 
injustice,  he  is  bound,  by  his  general  obligation  to  obey  the 
laws,  to  obey  it.  No  one,  then,  can  ever  be  justified  in  dis- 
obeying on  his  own  private  authority.  He  must  sustain  his 
refusal  to  ol)ey  by  an  authority  higher  than  his  own,  higher 
than  that  of  the  state,  or  else  he  will  be  guilty  of  resisting 
the  ordinance  of  God,  and,  therefore,  purchase  damnation 
to  himself.  Hence,  where  there  is  no  infallil)le  authority 
to  decide,  the  su])ject  must  always  presume  the  law  to  be 
just,  and  faithfully  obey  it,  unless  it  manifestly  and  unde- 
niably ordains  what  is  wrong  in  itself,  and  prohibited  by 
the  law  of  God. 

This  rule  may  strike  some  as  too  stringent,  l)ut,  if  ex- 
amined, closel}^,  it  will  l)e  found  to  allow  all  the  liberty  to 
the  subject  compatible  with  the  existence  of  government. 
If,  for  instance,  the  government  should  command  me  to  lie, 
to  steal,  to  rob,  to  bear  false  witness,  or  any  thing  else  mani- 
festly against  the  law  of  nature  or  the  law  of  God,  I  should 
hold  myself  bound  to  disobey,  and  to  take  the  consequences 
of  my  disobedience.  So  also,  if  my  government  should  de- 
clare war  against  an  unoffending  state,  manifestly  for  the 
purpose  of  stripping  it  of  its  territory,  destroying  its  inde- 
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peiidence,  and  reducing:  its  people  to  slavery,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Christian  religion  and  substi- 
tuting a  false  religion,  and  should  command  me  to  aid  it  in 
its  nefarious  designs,  1  should  hold  myself  bound  in  con- 
science to  refuse  at  all  hazards  ;  for  such  a  war  would  be 
manifestly  and  palpably  unjust,  not  in  my  judgment  only, 
but  in  that  of  all  sound-minded  men.  Such  a  case  would 
be  clear,  and  duty  would  be  so  plain  that  no  question  could 
arise.  But  in  a  case  less  clear  and  manifest,  in  a  case  where 
there  was  room  for  doubt,  for  an  honest  difference  of  opin- 
ion, I  should  hold  myself  bound  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
government,  for  conscience'  sake,  leaving  the  responsibility 
with  it,  sure  of  incurring  no  blame  myself. 

In  conclusion,  we  say,  that,  though  we  have  defended 
the  lawfulness  of  war,  when  declared  by  the  sovereign  au- 
thority, for  a  just  cause,  and  prosecuted  with  right  inten- 
tions, we  have  no  sympathy  with  that  restless  and  ambi- 
tious spirit  that  craves  war  for  the  sake  of  excitement  or 
glory.  Only  a  stern  necessity  can  ever  justify  the  resort  to 
arms,  and  that  necessity  does  not  in  reality  often  exist.  In 
most  cases,  the  war,  with  a  little  prudence,  a  little  forbear- 
ance, a  little  use  of  reason,  might  be  avoided  ;  and  a  terrible 
responsibility  rests  upon  rulers  when  they  unnecessarily 
plunge  two  nations  in  the  horrors  of  war.  Yet  it  belongs 
to  the  sovereign  authority  to  jndge  of  the  necessity  of  the 
war,  no  less  than  to  declare  it;  and  when  not  manifestly 
and  undeniably  for  that  which  is  wrong  in  itself,  the  sub- 
ject is  bound  to  obey,  and  give  his  life,  if  need  be,  for  his 
country.  But  the  subject  can,  with  a  good  conscience,  light 
only  under  the  national  banner.  He  can  never  justly  fight 
under  the  blood-red  flag  of  the  factionist  or  of  the  revolu- 
tionist. The  loyal  subject  hears  no  call  to  the  battle-held 
but  that  of  his  sovereign.  This  sovereign  he  hears,  by  him 
he  stands,  for  him  he  is  read}"  to  hght  against  any  enemies, 
from  within  or  from  without.  But  there  he  stops.  He 
can  join  with  no  factK)n,  with  no  party,  against  the  legiti- 
mate authorities  of  his  country.  No  dreams  of  free  institu- 
tions, of  popular  government,  of  an  earthly  paradise  can 
make  him  raise  the  parricidal  hand,  and  seek  by  violence  to 
overthrow  legitimate  government,  and  introduce  a  new 
political  order.  No,  dearly  as  we  love  liberal  institutions, 
and  as  ready  as  we  are  to  spill  our  blood  in  their  defence 
where  they  are  the  legal  order,  we  would  rush  to  the  side 
of  authority,  and  spill  the  same  blood  against  them,  if  there 
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were  an  attempt  by  violence  to  introdnce  them.  True  free- 
dom is  only  where  the  law  is  supreme,  and  the  law  is  su- 
preme only  where  the  people  reverence  it,  and  feel  them- 
selves bound  bj'  their  duty  to  God  to  obey  it. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1S47.] 

We  always  read  Mr.  Rhett's  speeches  M'ith  interest,  and 
rarely  without  instruction.  He  ranks  hig-h  among  the  most 
eminent  of  South  Carolina's  gifted  sons,  is  high-minded  and 
honoral)le,  one  of  the  few — alas !  verj^  few — of  our  public 
men  who  act  always  from  principle.  He  may  sometimes  be 
nnsound  in  his  views,  but  he  always  aims  at  truth  and  jus- 
tice, and  acknowledges  that  in  politics,  as  in  every  thing 
else,  a  man  should  always  act  under  a  deep  and  abiding 
sense  of  moral  obligation. 

The  speech  before  us  is  earnest,  able,  and  eloquent, — the 
production  of  the  statesman  and  the  constitutional  lawyer. 
It  is  on  a  subject  of  great  and  almost  fearful  interest,  which 
is  every  day  forcing  itself  more  and  more  dh-ectly  upon  the 
attention  of  the  American  people.  It  is  contined,  indeed, 
principally  to  the  inquiry,  Where  vests  the  political  sov- 
ereignty, under  our  system  of  government?  but  it  raises  this 
inquiry  only  in  its  bearing  on  the  great  and  absorbing  ques- 
tion of  slavery.  The  question  of  slavery  is  becoming  for 
us,  through  the  influence  of  causes  no  longer  controllable, 
the  question  of  questions,  which  can  henceforth  l)e  blinked 
with  safety  by  no  section  of  the  Union,  but  Avhich  must  be 
met  and  in  some  way  disposed  of,  or  it  will  dispose  of  the 
Union  itself.  How  it  is  to  be  met  and  disposed  of  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  and  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  say. 

As  conductor,'  some  years  since,  of  the  Boston  Qiiarterhj 
Meview,  we  took  frequent  occasion  to  express  our  views  of 

'^Speech  of  the  Hon.  R.  B.  Rhett,  of  South  Carolina,  on  the  Oregon 
Territory  Bill,  excluding  Slavery  from  that  Territory, — the  Mis><oun  Com- 
promise being  j^roposed  and  rejected.  Delivered  ia  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives of  the  United  States,  January  14,  1847. 
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the  abolitionists ;  and  though  many,  many  changes  have 
come  over  ns,  and  we  can  hardly  be  recognized  by  our  read- 
ers as  the  same  man  that  we  were  then,  onr  estimation  of 
them  remains  unaltered,  except  that,  if  possible,  we  now 
liold  them  in  still  greater  detestation.  They  are  the  worst 
enemies  of  their  country,  and  the  worst  enemies,  too,  of  the 
slave.  They  are  a  band  of  mad  fanatics,  and  we  have  no 
language  strong  enough  to  express  our  abhorrence  of  their 
principles  and  proceedings.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to 
the  fact,  that  they  have  the  sympathy  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  of  the  free  states,  and  that  in  several  of  the 
northern  states  they  are  already  powerful  enough  to  make 
it  an  object  for  demagogues  to  bid  for  their  suffrages.  Both 
political  parties  pander  to  them.  Even  the  administration 
seems  to  court  them  ;  for  it  has  appointed  from  this  com- 
monwealth scarcely  an  individual  to  a  prominent  office  in 
its  gift,  not  selected  from  the  abolition  section  of  its  friends, 
— certainly,  no  one  distinguished  for  his  bold  and  resolute 
opposition  to  abolition  movements.  In  the  Whig  party 
the  tendency  to  abolitionism,  or  to  court  the  abolitionists, 
is,  perhaps,  still  more  decided  than  in  the  Democratic  party. 
In  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  the 
party,  at  least  just  before  elections,  is  almost  avowedly 
abolitionist,  and  would  be  in  this  state,  were  it  not  for  a 
few  distinguished  leaders,  whose  inliuence  we  are  sorry  to 
see  daily  declining.  Young  Whigdom  in  all  the  free  states, 
composed  of  young  men  and  boys,  not  to  say  young  misses, 
who  are  soon  to  be  the  Whig  party  itself,  is  virtually  an 
abolition  party,  and  its  leaders  are  nearly  as  far  gone  as 
Garrison,  Phillips,  Leavitt,  and  Abby  Foster. 

All  the  sects,  if  we  except,  perhaps.  High  Church  Episco- 
palians, are  either  already  carried  away  by  the  abolition 
fanaticism,  or  rapidly  yielding  to  it.  The  great  body  of 
Unitarian  ministers  in  New  England,  once  a  respectable  and 
conservative  body  of  men,  exerting,  indeed,  a  l)ad  influence 
on  religion,  yet  highly  commendable  for  political  and  social 
virtues,  are  almost  to  a  man  now  mad  and  fanatical  social- 
ists and  abolitionists.  If  some  few  yet  hold  out,  they  are 
timid,  and  without  influence  on  the  general  action  of  the 
body  of  whi{;h  they  are  meml)ers.  Nearly  all  the  young 
men  from  Protestant  theological  seminai'ies  come  out- in- 
fected, and,  wherever  settled  as  ministers,  seek  to  enlist  their 
congregations  in  the  movement.  Only  the  church,  which 
can  be  surprised  by  no  new  moral  or  social  question,  which 
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has  notliino:  to  learii  from  experience,  and  whose  doctrines 
on  all  subjects  are  long  ago  determined  and  fixed,  remains 
unaffected  by  the  fanaticism  around  her,  and  pays  no  atten- 
tion to  the  decisions  of  modern  casuists. 

Add  to  this  the  new  aspect  the  question  assumes  through 
tlie  anticipated  extension  of  American  territory  by  conquests 
from  Mexico,  and  the  bravest  must  admit  that  there  is  seri- 
ous cause  for  alarm.  Tlie  slave-holding  states  contend  that 
the  territories  of  the  United  States  not  yet  erected  into 
states  belong  to  all  the  states  in  common,  and  must  be  as 
open  to  their  citizens  to  settle  and  occupy  with  their  prop- 
erty, as  to  tlie  citizens  of  the  free  states ;  and  there  is  a  very 
general  determination  on  the  part  even  of  the  most  modei'- 
ate  of  the  citizens  of  the  free  states  to  resist  the.furtlier  ex- 
tension of  the  slave  system.  The  majority  of  them  will  not 
seek  to  disturb  it  where  it  now  legally  exists,  but  they  feel, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  humanity  and  the  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
can states,  they  ought  resolutely  to  oppose  all  efforts  to  open 
new  territory  to  it.  If  any  new  territory  sliall  be  acquired 
by  the  Union,  a  conflict  is  likely  to  come,  whose  shock  may 
shiver  the  Union,  and  reduce  it  to  its  primitive  elements. 

For  ourselves,  we  adopt  no  extreme  views  on  the  question 
of  slavery.  We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  abolitionists  ; 
we  entertain  not  for  a  moment  even  one  of  their  fundamen- 
tal principles.  Man,  we  are  ready  to  maintain,  may  have 
property  in  man,  a  valid  right  to  the  services  of  his  slave, — 
though  no  dominion  over  his  soul  ;  slavery  is  not  m.aliim  in 
se  and  in  no  case  justifiable;  there  is  nothing  in  slaveiy  that 
necessarily  prevents  the  slave-holder  from  being  a  true  and 
pious  Christian  ;  and  where  the  master  is  a  true  Christian, 
and  takes  care  that  his  people  are  instructed  and  brought  up 
in  the  true  Christian  faith  and  worship,  slavery  is  tolerable, 
and  for  negroes,  perhaps,  even  more  than  tolerable.  Many 
of  the  laws  of  the  slave-holding  states  on  slavery  are  un- 
necessary, unjust,  cruel,  and  disgraceful ;  a.  large  body  of  the 
slave-holders  are  deeply  censurable  for  neglecting  to  recog- 
nize and  respect  marriage  among  their  people,  and  forbring- 
ing  them  up  in  heathenism  or  heresy ;  but  we  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  denounce  them  because  they  are  slave- 
holders, and  we  have  no  reason  to  suj)pose  that  they  cannot, 
in  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  virtues,  conqjare  favorably 
with  their  brethren  of  the  Nortli ;  and,  whatever  repugnance 
we  may  feel,  personally,  to  the  slave  system,  we  are  fully 
convinced  that  the  greatest  disservice  they  could   do  their 
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slaves  would  be  to  grant  tliein  iimiiediate  emancipation; 
which  would  be  as  cruel  as  for  a  father  to  tin-n  his  children  out 
upon  tlie  world,  at  a  teinier  age,  to  take  cai-e  of  themselves. 

But  the  great  body  of  the  ])eo))le  of  the  free  states  are  in 
principle  opposed  to  the  whole  system  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude. All  their  feehngs  and  convictions  are  against  it.  The}' 
may  not,  the  majority  of  them,  as  we  have  said,  seek  to  dis- 
turb it  where  it  now  lias  a  legal  existence ;  but  they  shrink 
fi-om  its  further  extension  within  the  bounds  of  the  Union. 
They  regard  it  as  inconsistent  with  their  professions  of  lil)- 
erty  and  equality,  and  they  feel  acutely  the  hypocritical 
taunts  of  foreigners.  They  cannot  endure  the  thought  of 
consenting  to  pour  out  their  blood  and  treasure  to  extend 
its  area,  and  sooner  than  do  so  they  are  not  unlikely  to  join 
in  the  enterprise  to  overthrow  it  whei'e  it  is  now  established. 
If  we  liave  not  mistaken  the  feeling  in  the  free  states,  the 
determination  is  lixed,  even  in  the  minds  of  the  warmest 
and  least  hesitating  friends  of  the  South,  that  there  shall  be 
no  further  extension  of  the  slave  territory  of  the  Union,  and 
no  more  slave  states  admitted  into  the  Union.  Wliatever 
we  may  think  of  such  a  determination  itself,  we  regard  it  as 
madness  to  deny  its  existence,  and  idle  to  attempt  to  with- 
stand it. 

But  here  arises  a  serious  difficulty.  The  territories  of  tlie 
United  States  not  yet  erected  into  states  belong  to  all  the 
states  in  common,  and  must,  in  justice,  be  open  alike  to  the 
citizens  of  each,  who  may  M'isli  to  occupy  them.  Congress 
can  make  no  discrimination  between  the  states,  in  ])rescrib- 
ing  the  conditions  on  which  the  territories  may  be  settled 
and  occupied.  If  the  citizens  of  non-slave-holding  states  are 
left  free  to  settle  and  occupy  them  with  their  property,  the 
citizens  of  the  slave-holding  states  must  also  be  left  free  to 
settle  and  occupy  them  with  theirs.  The  fact,  that  the  lat- 
ter recognize  proj^erty  in  slaves,  while  the  former  do  not, 
cannot  be  taken  into  the  account.  Congress  has  no  author- 
ity to  define  property,  to  say  what  shall  or  shall  not  be 
property,  but  is  bound  to  respect  as  property,  for  the  citi- 
zens of  each  state,  wliat  their  state  defines  to  be  property. 
One  state  cannot  define  it  for  another  ;  for,  in  relation  to  the 
others,  each  state  is  an  independent  sovereign,  and  its  defi- 
nition of  property  within  its  own  limits  nnist  be  res|)ected 
by  all  others,  as  w^ell  as  by  the  Union.  Hence,  in  the  ter- 
ritories wdiich  belong  to  no  state  in  particular,  but  of  which 
all  are  tenants  in  common,  no  state  can  have  anv  right  to 
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make  its  system  of  property  prevail  over  that  of  any  of  the 
others ;  and  conejress,  being  bound  to  respect  tlie  system  of 
eacli  for  the  citizens  of  each,  cannot  prefer  the  system  of 
one  to  the  exchision  of  the  system  of  anotlier.  Then  con- 
gress can  make  no  law  which  would  prohibit  the  citizens  of 
slave-holding  states  from  emigrating  to  the  territories  and 
occupying  them  with  their  property  in  slaves,  any  more 
than  it  can  prohibit  the  citizens  of  the  non-slave-holding 
states  from  occupying  them  witli  their  property  in  horses 
and  mnles,  sheep  and  cattle.  The  famous  Wilmot  proviso 
was,  therefore,  unconstitutional,  and  could  not  have  been 
passed  without  a  usurpation  of  power. 

But  it  is  contended,  on  tlie  other  liand,  that  the  general 
government  is  the  sovereign  of  the  territories  belonging  to 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  may  prohibit  slavery  in 
them,  if  it  chooses.  This  position  would  seem  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  ordinance  erecting  the  old  Northwest  Terri- 
tory, by  the  Missouri  compromise,  as  it  is  called,  and  the 
exercise  by  the  general  government  of  sovereign  powers  in 
the  erection  of  territorial  governments.  But  the  erection 
of  territorial  governments  does  not  imply  plenary  sover- 
eignty, and  may  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  a  sover- 
eignty within  the  limits  oi  the  constitution  ;  and  the  prece- 
dents established  by  tlie  ordinance  and  the  compromise^  if 
unconstitutional,  cannot  be  pleaded. 

Mr.  Rhett,  in  the  speech  before  us,  denies  that  the  gen- 
eral government  holds  the  sovereignty  of  the  territories  in 
question,  and  he  does  it  on  the  ground,  that  the  general 
sovereignty  exercised  by  the  Union  vests,  not  in  the  Union 
itself,  but  in  the  states  severally  which  have  created  the 
Union.  But  this,  though  conceded,  would  not  of  itself,  be 
decisive  of  the  case.  It  matters  not,  so  far  as  the  exercise 
of  sovereignty  by  the  Union  is  concerned,  whether  that 
sovereignty  vests  originally  in  it,  or  be  only  delegated  to 
it.  If  the  states  have  delegated  to  it  the  sovereignty  in  full 
of  the  territories,  it  can  exercise  all  the  sovereignty  over 
them  it  could,  if  it  were  sovereign  in  its  own  right.  But 
there  is,  as  we  shall  by  and  by  show,  no  express  delegation 
of  such  sovereignty,  and  the  sovereignty  in  its  full  sense 
over  them  must  vest  where,  and  only  where,  under  our  sys- 
tem, the  plenary  sovereignty  in  general  is  vested.  If  it  is 
in  the  Union,  then  the  Union  is  sovereign  over  the  terri- 
tories by  its  own  right,  and  can  exercise  plenary  sover- 
eignty over  them,  unless  the  constitution  ordains    to   the 
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coutniry,  without  any  express  grant  of  power.  But  if  it 
vests  in  the  states  severally,  then  the  Union  has  no  sover- 
eignty but  what  is  expressly  delegated  to  it,  and  its  power 
over  the  territories  is  limited  to  the  express  grant,  and 
what  is  necessarily  incident  to  it.  Since,  then,  there  is  no 
express  grant  of  ])lenary  sovereignty  over  the  territories  in 
the  coiistitution,  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  ascertain 
wliether  the  general  government  possesses  it  or  not,  to  as- 
cei-tain  whether,  under  our  system,  the  general  sovereignty 
vests  originally  in  the  Union,  or  elsewhere. 

For  ourselves,  we  agree  perfectly  with  Mr.  Rhett  in  his 
position,  that  the  political  sovereignty  with  us  vests  origi- 
nally, not  i)i  the  Union,  but  in  the  states  severally  which 
have  made  the  Union,  and  from  which  the  Union  derives 
its  existence  and  all  its  powers.  Nevertheless,  he  must  par- 
don us,  if  we  say  we  cannot,  in  all  cases,  accept  the  reason- 
ing by  which  he  sustains  this  position,  and  are  unable  to 
adopt  his  view  of  the  state  governments.  He  maintains 
that  the  general  government  is  not  sovereign,  not  6nly  on 
the  gi-ound  that  it  is  the  creature  of  the  states,  but  also  on 
the  broader  ground,  that  under  the  American  system  no 
government  is  sovereign,  not  even  the  state  governments 
themselves.  If  government  in  general,  if  the  state  gov- 
ernment itself,  is  a  mere  agency,  deriving  all  its  powers 
fi-om  an  authority  antecedent  to  government,  then,  a  for- 
tiori, the  federal  government  in  particular.     He  says, — 

"  Sir,  it  is  a  truth,  vital  to  all  free  popular  governments,  that  sover- 
eignly can  never  be  in  government.  The  fundamental  doctrine,  on 
wliich  all  our  free  institutions  rest,  is  tiiat  government  is  nothing  of  it- 
self, but  is  simply  the  agent  of  the  people.  Make  government  sovereign, 
and  the  people  are  subject.  Tliey  arc  ruled,  and  do  not  rule  them- 
selves. To  attempt  to  alter,  change,  or  abolish,  the  forms  of  govern- 
ment over  them  will,  then,  not  be  a  right  in  the  people,  but  treason  to 
the  existing  government,  for  which  they  may  rightfully  be  gibbeted  or 
put  to  tlie  sword.  I  repeat  the  position,  that  sovereignty,  in  free,  popu- 
lar governments,  can  never  be  in  government.  It  is,  under  our  system 
of  government,  neither  in  tiie  general  nor  in  the  state  governments. 
Both  are  but  agencies." 

Understand  by  people,  the  states,  and  restrict  the  doctrine 
asserted  to  the  federal  government,  this  may  pass  ;  but  un- 
derstatul  by  people,  not  the  state,  but  population,  and  ex- 
tend the  doctrine  to  the  state  governments,  it  is  inadmissi- 
ble. The  federal  government,  it  is  historically  certain,  is 
the  creature  of  the  states,  and,  saving  the  faith  they  have 
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pledg:ed  to  each  otlier,  the  states  have  tlie  same  riglit  to  al- 
ter, cliano;e,  or  abolish  it  that  the  principal  has  to  alter, 
change,  or  revoke  the  powers  he  has  given  to  his  agent. 
But  we  cannot  say  as  much  of  the  state  governments.  They 
are  governments,  not  agencies  ;  for  there  is  and  can  be  in 
the  states  no  anthority  antecedent  to  them  to  create  them. 
The  people  as  population  have  never  made  them,  and  there- 
fore cannot  unmake  them.  The  people  as  the  state,  the  le- 
gally constituted  people,  are  inconceivable  without  the  gov- 
ernment, are  the  government  itself  in  fact,  as  well  as  in 
principle,  and  for  them  to  abolish  it  would  be  to  commit 
political  suicide. 

But  "  make  the  government  sovereign,  and  the  people 
are  subject."  Unquestionably.  Sovereign  and  subject  are 
correlatives,  and  one  necessarily  implies  the  other.  Where 
there  is  no  subject,  there  is  no  sovereign ;  for  nothing  can 
be  over.,  where  there  is  nothing  under.  If  you  assert  sov- 
ereignty, you  must  concede  subjection.  Then,  the  people, 
"  are  ruled,  and  do  not  rule  themselves."  Granted.  But 
what  is  government  for,  if  not  to  rule  the  people?  and  13 
that  government  which  neither  rules  them,  nor  has  the  right 
to  rule  them  %  Does  government  operate  on  things  only, 
subject  things  only,  never  persons  ?  Are  not  the  people, 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  of  them,  subject  to  the  laws? 
And  is  it  not  the  boast  of  our  institutions,  that  no  one  is 
above  the  laws  ?  How  can  you  say  that  the  people  are  sub- 
ject to  the  laws,  and  yet  not  subject  to  the  government? 
and  if  governed  by  the  laws,  that  they  are  not  ruled  ? 
You  must  either  deny  all  governnient  of  persons.^  and  ex- 
empt from  the  dominion  of  the  law  all  except  things,  or 
else  you  must  concede  that  the  people  are  subject  to  govern- 
ment and  ruled  by  it. 

But  if  they  are  ruled,  they  do  not  rule  ;  and  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  institutions  is  that  the  people  rule. 
Rule  as  the  government,  conceded  ;  as  population  taken  dis- 
tributively,  denied.  The  confusion  arises  from  the  am- 
biguity of  the  word  people.,  which,  in  this  country,  is  taken 
in  two  senses,  very  distinguishable  one  from  the  other.  The 
term  people  means,  1,  Population,  the  whole  number  of 
persons  inhabiting  the  territory  or  country  ;  2.  The  state, 
commonwealth,  or  political  sovereignty.  In  the  latter 
sense,  as  the  state,  the  people  are  sovereign,  and  rule;  in  the 
former  sense,  they  a7*e  not  sovereign,  but  subject,  and  are 
ruled.    Numerically  considered,  the  people  in  the  one  sense 
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may  or  may  not  be  commensurate  witli  the  people  in  the 
other  sense  ;  but  in  no  actual  case  are  they  so.  The  people, 
as  populatioi),  are  the  whole  poi)ulation,  men,  women,  and 
children,  freemen  and  slaves  ;  as  the  state,  they  may  include 
only  a  small  number,  in  some  countries  more,  in  othei's 
fewer.  They  are  some  two  hundred  thousand  out  of  thirty- 
five  millions  in  France,  and  with  ns  they  never  exceed,  in 
fact  never  equal,  the  whole  number  of  free  male  citizens 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  over  ;  and  in  most  cases  never 
include  moi-e  than  the  free  tuhite  male  citizens  of  the  same 
age  and  over;  and  these  in  South  Carolina,  for  instance,  do 
not  exceed  one  in  ten,  and  in  no  state  one  in  live,  of  the 
whole  population. 

But  these  free  male  citizens,  the  electors,  are  themselves 
save  in  the  simple  act  of  voting,  subject  to  the  laws,  and 
ruled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants. 
Moreover,  the  elective  franchise,  which  they  possess  and  ex- 
ercise, they  possess  only  by  virtue  of  law,  and  can  exercise 
only  according  to  the  law.  They  may  alter,  change,  o> 
abolish  the  existing  form  of  government,  it  is  true ;  bm 
by  virtue  of  law,  and  only  in  the  way,  and  by  the  means, 
the  existing  form  authorizes ;  and  the  attempt  to  do  it  in 
any  other  way,  or  by  any  other  means,  would  be  treason, 
and  punishable  as  such,  by  the  laws  of  every  state  in  the 
Union.  To  abolish  the  government  is,  under  our  system, 
no  more  the  right  of  the  people,  than  it  is  under  any  other 
system,  as  Mr.  Dorr  and  his  partisans  in  Rhode  Island  dis- 
covered to  their  cost. 

The  insane  doctrine  of  but  too  many  of  our  politicians  on 
this  Subject  arises  from  the  ambiguity  \nq  have  pointed  out 
in  the  word  peoj?le.  From  the  fact  that  the  political  sov- 
ereignty with  us  is  unquestionably  vested  in  the  people  as 
t/ie  date,  they  sophistically  conclude  that  it  vests  in  the 
people  as  population  ^  that  is,  in  the  people  out  of,  or  an- 
tecedent to,  the  state.  But  where  there  is  no  state,  no 
tzoXk;,  no  political  entity,  there  is  and  can  be  no  political 
sovereignty.  Out  of  the  state  and  antecedent  to  it,  if  you 
may  make  the  supposition,  the  people  are  not  a  state,  have 
no  political  existence,  and  therefore  are  not  sovereign,  and 
have  no  sovereignty.  It  is  absurd  to  assume  that  the  sov- 
ereignty vests  in  them ;  and  if  it  does  not  in  this  sense  vest 
in  them,  they  of  course  cannot  delegate  it  to  the  state,  nor 
can  the  state  derive  it  from  them.  The  states  could  dele- 
gate sovereignty  to  the  Union,  for  they  were  antecedent 
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to  it,  and  were,  prior  to  it,  sovereign  states,  and  possessed 
the  powers  they  delegated.  But  the  people  could  delegate 
no  sovereignty  to  the  state  or  state  government ;  for,  ante- 
cedently to  the  state  government,  tliey  were  no  political 
entity,  and  therefore  had  no  sovereignty  to  delegate. 

Here  is  the  refutation  of  the  prevalent  fallacy  of  the  pop- 
ular origin  of  government.  The  administration  of  govern- 
ment may  be  popular,  and  is  so  with  us  ;  but  its  origin  is 
never  popular.  The  people  cannot  make  the  constitution  ; 
for  to  make  the  constitution  is  itself  an  act,  and  the  most 
sovereign  act,  of  the  political  sovereignty  ;  and  antecedently 
to  the  constitution  the  people  are  not  sovereign,  since  ante- 
cedently to  it,  as  we  have  seen,  they  have  no  political  ex- 
istence. What  is  not  cannot  act.  Where  there  is  no 
sovereign,  there  can  be  no  act  of  sovereignty.  To  assume 
that  the  people  make  the  constitution  is,  then,  to  assume 
them  capable  of  performing  an  act  of  sovereignty  before 
they  exist  as  a  sovereigntj-,  which  is  absurd.  It  would  be 
to  asssume  that  sovereignty  is  self-created,— an  impossible 
supposition.  Nothing  can  be  self  created,  for  the  very  solid 
reason,  that  nothing  can  act  before  it  is.  The  constitution 
must  always  be  octroyee^ — granted  or  imposed  by  authority, 
— or  it  has  and  can  have  no  legal  force  or  vitality.  But  if 
we  suppose  as  already  existing  an  authority  competent  to 
grant  or  impose  a  constitution,  we  suppose  the  state  to  be 
already  constituted,  and  the  sovereign  authority  to  exist. 
Wlien  the  state  already  exists,  with  its  sovereign  authority, 
the  people  ov/e  it  allegiance,  are  subject  to  it,  and  have 
neither  the  right  nor  the  occasion  to  make  the  constitution. 

In  denying  the  popular  origin  of  government,  we  neither 
deny  the  legitimacy  nor  mistake  the  character  of  our  Amer- 
ican system  of  government.  The  doctrine  of  the  popular 
origin  of  government — that  is,  that  government  is  instituted 
by,  and  derives  its  powers  from,  the  people,  antecedently, 
logically,  or  chronologically  considered,  to  the  state — is  no 
American  doctrine,  and  implied  in  no  American  institution. 
It  is  an  exotic,  brought  hither  from  the  gardens  of  foreign 
theorists,  and  should  be  rooted  up  and  rejected  by  every 
American  who  loves  his  country,  and  would  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  state  and  the  mob. 

S'ot  one  of  our  state  governments  has  had  a  strictly  pop- 
ular origin  ;  for  there  has  never  been  with  us  a  moment 
when  the  people  were  unconstituted  or  without  governnient, 
and  free,  without  regard  to  existing  authority,  to  institute 
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government  for  tlieinselves.  We  are  not  so  rash  as  to  pre- 
tend that  the  people  liere  liave  never  been  guilty  of  any 
irregnlaritv,  or  that  all  their  proceedings  are  defensible  in 
strict  law;  i)nt  we  do  say,  and  are  ready  to  maintain  against 
all  challengers,  that  what  with  us  is  called  inakhuj  the  con- 
stitution, with  one  or  two  aiij^arent,  but  not  real,  exceptions, 
has  been  nothing  but  a  modilication  of  a  previous  constitu- 
tion, and  a  modification  effected,  not  by  the  people  as 
population  antecedent  to  the  state,  but,  if  by  the  people 
at  all.  the  ])eople  as  the  state,  by  virtue  of.  previously  exist- 
ing political  authority.  The  conventions  which  have  mod- 
ified tlio  old  constitutions  and  formed  our  present  constitu- 
tions have  all  been  called,  or  held  to  be  called,  l)y  an  already 
constituted  pul)lic  authority,  by  virtue  of  public  law,  and 
according  to  law.  Their  whole  authority  as  conventions 
has  been  derived  from  the  government  which  authorized 
them,  and  there  has  never  been  a  moment  when  to  call 
conventions  without  the  authorization  of  the  existing  gov- 
ernment, and  to  attempt  to  enforce  their  acts  against  it,  was 
not  treason,  and  as  such  punishable  by  existing  law. 

The  colonists  on  arriving  here  were,  as  l)efore  leaving 
home,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  mother  countr}^ ;  and  the 
colonial  governments  were  constituted  governments  by  the 
authoi'ity  of  that  mother  country,  and  derived  from  it  all 
their  powers.  Our  present  governments  are  only  the  me- 
diate or  immediate  continuations  of  the  colonial  governments, 
by  whose  authority  they  have  from  colonial  become  state 
governments.  In  no  instance  has  the  change  been  effected 
but  by  their  authority.  Mr.  Dorr  and  his  friends  attempt 
ed,  in  the  case  of  Rhode  Island,  to  effect  a  change  by  pop- 
ular, instead  of  legal  authority,  and  failed.  This  is  strictly 
true  of  all  the  old  thirteen  colonies,  as  nobody  can  pretend 
to  deny.  With  regard  to  the  other  states  admitted  into  the 
Union  since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution,  nearly 
all  have  formed  their  constitutions  by  authorization  of  the 
general  government  through  theii"  territorial  governments. 
Vermont  and  Michigan,  perhaps  Kentucky  and  Tennessee, 
though  of  these  we  cannot  speak  positively,  formed  their 
constitutions  in  the  tirst  instance  in  conventions  called  with- 
out legal  authority  ;  but  the  defect  of  legality  was  subse- 
(juently  sui)])lied  by  the  acknowledgment  of  the  govern- 
ments in  contravention  of  whose  authority  they  formed 
them.  Maine  became  a  state  by  the  consent  of  Massachu- 
setts, on  whom  she  depended,  aiul  the  authority  of  congress. 
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Texas  was  erected  into  a  state  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  orig- 
inally illegitimate,  but  made  legal  by  the  subsequent 
acknowledgment  of  Mexican  independence  by  Spain,  the 
mother  country,  and  she  became  an  independent  state  by 
the  revolution  which  subverted  the  Mexican  union  or  fed- 
eral government.  All  our  governments  may,  then,  plead  a 
legal,  in  distinction  from  a  popular  origin. 

Against  us,  some  may  allege  the  American  revolution,  the 
declaration  of  independence,  and  the  prevalent  theories  and 
speculations  of  American  statesmen  and  politicians.  The 
theories  and  speculations  of  man}-  of  our  statesmen  and 
politicians  assert  the  popular  origin  of  government,  we 
grant ;  but  these  theories  and  speculations  are  precisely 
what  we  are  controverting,  and  their  authors  cannot  assert 
them  as  American,  on  the  authority  of  our  institutions,  un- 
less necessary  to  explain  and  justify  their  existence.  The 
existence  of  these  institutions  does  not  require  them  for 
their  explanation  or  justification,  as  we  have  shown,  in  show- 
ing that  tliey  are  explicable  and  justifiable  on  legal  prin- 
ciples. 

The  declaration  of  independence,  in  the  preamble,  asserts 
the  popular  origin  of  government,  it  is  true ;  but  that  docu- 
ment is  of  no  legal  force  or  value,  forms  no  part  of  the  pub- 
lic law  of  either  the  states  or  the  Union.  The  act  of  the 
<3ongress  which  drew  it  up,  declaring  the  colonies  absolved 
from  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  has 
entered  into  the  modifications  our  institutions  have 
received  ;  but  the  principles  of  government  they  asserted, 
and  the  reasonings  by  which  they  justified  it,  enter  for 
nothing.  Moreover,  the  congress  which  drew  up  the  docu- 
ment had  received  from  the  states  whose  agent  they  were 
110  authority  to  promulgate  a  theory  of  government,  or  a 
political  code,  and  in  doing  so  exceeded  their  powers.  Con- 
sequently the  political  doctrines  they  published  are  to  be 
treated  simply  as  the  private  opinion  or  speculation  of  the 
individual  delegates.  Furthermore,  the  assertion  of  the 
popular  origin  of  government  was  a  mere  obiter  dictum,. 
The  essential  issue  between  the  colonies  and  Great  Britain 
was,  not  whether  the  people  have  or  have  not  the  right  to 
institute  government  for  themselves,  but  whether  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  had  or  had  not  committed  illegal  and  un- 
■constitutional  acts,  and  if  it  had,  whether  it  had  forfeited  its 
rights  over  the  colonies.  The  colonies  decided  that  it  had, 
that  the  king  had  proved  himself  a  tyrant,  and  having  so 
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proved  himself,  they  were  absolved — by  his  act,  not  by 
theirs — from  their  allegiance.  The  real  assumption  of  the 
colonies  was,  not  the  right  of  the  people  to  originate  gov- 
ernment, but  that  the  tyranny  of  the  prince  absolves  the 
subject.  If  it  had  been  otherwise,  there  would  have  been 
no  necessity  for  attempting,  as  they  do  in  the  document  in 
question,  by  a  recital  of  his  acts,  to  prove  that  George  III. 
was  a  tyrant. 

What  is  called  the  American  revolution,  properly  speak- 
ing, was  no  revolution  at  all,  and  no  man,  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  legitimacy  of  our  institutions,  is  obliged  to  assert 
the  right  of  revohition,  and  therefore  the  popular  origin 
of  government ;  because  it  was  not  the  act  of  the  people  as 
population,  out  of  or  antecedent  to  the  state,  but  of  the  peo- 
ple acting  in  subjection  to  the  colonial  governments, — the 
constituted  authorities ;  because  all  our  institutions  origi- 
nally or  by  legal  derivation  date  from  beyond  it,  and  not  one 
of  them  can  be  said  to  have  originated  in  it ;  because  the 
authority  of  the  mother  country  was  not  resisted,  till  it  had 
forfeited  its  rights,  and  ceased  to  be  a  legal  authority ;  and 
because,  whatever  illegality  thei'e  may  have  been  in  the 
declaration  and  war  of  independence,  the  stain  was  wiped 
off,  and  the  whole  legitimated,  by  the  subsequent  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  independence  of  the  United  States  by 
Great  Britain.  A  just  appreciation  of  what  we  improperly 
call  the  American  revolution  would  show  that  in  it  the 
American  people  were  far  from  intending  to  declare  them- 
selves revolutionists  on  principle.  The  whole  controversy 
which  preceded  the  struggle  for  independence  proves  that 
they  held  themselves  bound  to  obey  legitimate  authority, 
and  that  they  did  not  resist  the  British  government  till  they 
had  convinced  themselves — rightly  or  wrongly  is  nothing 
to  our  present  purpose — that  it  had  ceased  to  be  legitimate. 
and  by  its  own  acts  absolved  them  from  their  allegiance. 
But  in  resisting  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  they  did  not 
resist  their  own  governments;  at  least,  never  asserted  their 
right  to  subvert  them,  which  they  must  have  done  in  order 
to  have  asserted  the  sacred  right  of  insurrection  as  it  i& 
called,  and  the  strictly  popular  origin  of  government. 

That  there  is  much  confused  thinking  on  this  subject 
among  our  countrymen  at  present,  and  that  men  with  fanci- 
ful t.heories  and  lawless  passions,  for  which  they  wished  to 
obtain  free  scope,  have  seized  upon  the  American  revolutioji 
and  tortured  it  entirely  out  of  its  original  shape,  we  do  not 
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deny.  That  there  were  at  the  time  individuals — perliaps 
prominent  individuals — affected  by  the  mischievous  theo- 
ries of  their  times,  and  carried  away  by  the  Utopian  dreams 
of  liberty,  equality,  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature,  and 
the  realization  of  a  paradise  on  earth,  then  so  common,  and 
the  bitter  fruits  of  which  France  and  all  Europe  were  soon 
to  reap,  and  that  they  sought,  in  season  and  out  of  season, 
to  introduce  their  insane  imaginings,  and  to  make  it  appear 
to  all  the  world  that  they  had  the  sanction  of  the  American 
people,  and  that  individuals  of  this  description,  of  whom 
the  author  of  Common  Sense,  subsequently,  of  the  Age  of 
Reason,  was  an  associate  and  a  sample,  were  able  to  direct 
and  color  too  many  of  the  proceedings  of  the  time,  is  but  too 
true ;  but  instead  of  regarding  what  they  said  and  did  as 
the  rule,  we  should,  as  true  Americans,  regard  it  as  excep- 
tional, to  be  forgotten,  not  continued,  and  exaggerated. 
The  less  we  have  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  and  his  school, 
Thomas  Paine  and  his  protectors  and  followers,  and  the 
more  we  have  of  the  strong  old  Anglo-Saxon  sense,  and  old 
Anglo-Saxon  loyalty,  the  better.  Massachusetts  was  fore- 
most in  the  struggle  for  independence,  and  it,  perhaps,  is 
some  proof  that  the  patriots  did  not  intend  to  be  revolu- 
tionists, that  she  has  always  been  foremost  among  the  states 
in  contending  for  the  supremacy  of  the  law, — though  she 
may  not  have  always  maintained  it,  or  been  as  faithful  as 
we  could  wish  to  her  principles. 

Our  readers,  of  course,  will  understand  that  in  denying 
the  popular  origin  of  the  American  governments,  we  do 
not  deny,  or  wish  to  deny,  their  popular  administration. 
We  merely  assert  the  legal  order  against  the  revolutionarv 
order,  and  maintain,  that,  notwithstanding  the  popular 
forms  of  our  government,  the  broad  popular  basis  of  their 
administration,  the  state  is  as  sovereign  with  us  as  it  is  else- 
where, and  that  loyalty  to  the  state  is  as  much  a  virtue  here, 
and  made  as  obligatory  upon  the  people  by  our  institutions, 
as  it  is  under  anj^  other  form  of  government.  We  recog- 
nize all  the  freedom  in  the  people,  as  the  state  acting- 
according  to  law,  that  the  most  zealous  radical  among  us 
contends  for ;  but  in  the  people,  regarded  as  population,  in 
their  capacity,  not  of  sovereigns,  but  of  subjects,  no  other 
freedom  than  the  law  grants  and  guaranties  to  them.  In 
the  ordinary  routine  of  government,  in  all  its  ordinary  func- 
tions, there  is  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  practical 
working  or  results  of  our  governments,  whether  we  suppose 
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their  origin  to  be  leg-al  or  to  be  popular.  But  there  is  an 
immense  practical  difference,  when  it  comes  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  their  jiowers,  and  the  allegiance  of  the  subject.  If 
the  theory  of  their  po]nilar  origin  is  adopted,  they  can  be 
assumed  to  have  no  powers  not  granted  in  the  constitution^ 
and  the  obedience  of  the  subject  can  never  be  lawfully 
enforced.  Nay,  they  have  no  right  of  self-preservation ; 
and  the  people,  without  reference  to  law,  may  abolish  them 
at  will,  and  set  up  au}^  government  or  no  government  in 
their  place,  as  they  please. 

Mr.  Dorr's  movement  in  Rhode  Island,  sincere  and  phil- 
anthropic on  his  part,  and  undertaken,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  in  a  ])ure,  disinterested  spirit,  shows  clearly  the  dan- 
ger of  the  theory  we  denounce.  He  adopted  the  theory'  of 
the  popular  origin  of  government,  and  held  that  an  instru- 
ment drawn  up  and  proposed  by  a  body  of  men  assembled 
without  authority  of  law,  if  sanctioned  by  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  people,  would  be  the  fundamental  law  of 
the  state,  and  might  be  lawfully  enforced  as  such  by  sword 
and  bayonet  against  the  regularly  constituted  authorities. 
He  reasoned,  it  is  true,  fallaciously ;  for  he  was  obliged  to- 
assume  the  legality  of  the  existing  government  in  order  to- 
determine  who  were  the  people  of  Rhode  Island,  which 
was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  determine  how  many  votes 
he  must  have  in  order  to  liave  a  majority ;  and  when  he  had 
assumed  the  legality  of  that  govermnent,  he  had  conceded  his 
obligation  to  obey  it,  and  therefore  denied  to  himself  all  right 
to  resist  it,  at  least  so  long  as  it  continued  in  the  legal  dis- 
charge of  its  legal  functions  ;  that  is,  unless  it  ceased,  by  it& 
own  act,  to  be  legitimate,  ijut,  waiving  this  consideration, 
his  conclusion  was  logical,  if  the  popular  origin  of  govern- 
ment was  conceded,  as  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  by  his 
opponents.  He  certainly  had  the  advantage  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  chief  justice  of  Khode  Island,  and  of  the 
learned  president  of  Brown  University.  Yet  there  was  no 
sober,  thinking  man,  who  reflected  on  his  movement,  that 
did  not  see  that  it  was  wholly  subversive  of  all  legitimate 
rule,  of  the  essential  principle  of  government  itself.  It  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  the  legal  people,  legally  convened, 
have  the  right  to  alter  or  amend  the  constitution,  and 
equally  true,  that  the  new  or  amended  constitution  in  most 
cases,  though  not  in  all,  will  not  go  lawfully  into  operation 
unless  sanctioned  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  voting  on  it ; 
but  not  because  the  constitution  derives  its  authoritv  from 
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the  people  antecedent  to  government,  but  because  the  lav) 
su  ordains.  Tlie  law  could,  if  the  sovereign  so  willed,  dis- 
pense with  the  popular  vote,  and  also  with  the  convention  ; 
nay,  deny  the  right  altogether,  under  any  circumstances,  by 
any  methods  whatever,  to  alter  the  fundamental  law  ;  and 
experience  will  yet  prove  that  the  facilities  provided  by 
law  for  altering  or  amending  the  constitution  are  incompat- 
ible with  the  safety  and  stability  of  our  political  institutions, 
if  indeed  it  has  not  done  so  already. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  on  the  legal  origin  of  our  state 
governments,  in  opposition  to  the  popular  fallacy  that  they 
derive  from  the  people  as  population,  because  we  wish  to 
present  our  institutions  in  their  true  character,  and  guard, 
as  far  as  possible,  against  the  false  and  dangerous  theories 
afloat  concerning  them.  The  danger  with  us  is  not  likely 
to  come  from  the  side  of  law ;  but  it  will  come  through  the 
corrupting  theories  of  the  enemies  of  all  legal  order.  We 
have  an  abundance  of  politicians, — demagogues,  more  prop- 
erly,— but,  unhappily,  a  great  dearth  of  statesmen,  and  no 
good  school  of  politics.  The  ambition  of  our  politicians 
is,  not  to  serve  the  country,  consolidate  and  perpetuate  our 
institutions,  and  secure  the  practical  enjoyment  of  the 
blessings  they  promise,  but  to  rise  to  place  and  power ;  and 
only  that  which  best  enables  them  easily  and  speedily  to 
rise  are  they  very  likely  to  study.  As  to  rise  one  must  se- 
cure the  votes  of  the  electors,  as  these  are  with  us  a  numer- 
ous body,  the  easiest  and  speediest  way  is  to  make  constant 
appeals  to  the  popular  element,  to  flatter  the  people,  to  exalt 
their  majesty,  and  exaggerate  their  sovereignty,  their  wis- 
dom, intelligence,  and  virtue.  Hence  the  tendency  is  to 
undervalue  and  neglect  law,  and  to  prize  and  consult  only 
popularity.  We  have  seen,  during  the  last  twenty  years, 
this  tendency  growing  stronger  and  stronger,  till  the  bulk 
of  our  fledgling  politicians  have  become  hardly  able  to 
recognize  an}'  real  distinction  between  the  convention  and 
the  caucus,  the  state  and  the  mob,  republicanism  and  och- 
locracy. The  man  who  contends  for  law  and  order,  by  a 
singular  misnomer,  is  termed  an  Algerine,  and  he  who  de- 
claims lustily  for  the  people,  sneers  at  all  legal  distinctions 
and  legal  forms  as  dry  and  barren  technicalities,  unworthy 
a  freeman,  is  regarded  as  magnanimous  and  noble,  eloquent 
and  profound,  wise  and  sagacious,  the  true  friend  of  his 
country,  the  man  of  his  times,  worthy  of  universal  honor, 
and  the  highest  offices  in  the  gift  of  a  free  people.     What 
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will  be  the  end  it  is  not  difficult  to  experienced  wisdom  to 
foresee. 

It  has  been  from  no  love  of  theorizhii;  that  we  have  gone 
thus  largely  into  the  principles  of  our  state  governments. 
The  question  we  have  raised  is  no  merely  speculative  ques- 
tion, but  a  question  of  vital  practical  importance.  If  our 
state  governments  are  mere  agencies,  not  governments  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  we  have  no  governments  at 
all,  no  legal  order,  and  there  is  and  can  be  no  disloyalty,  no 
treason,  and  therefore  no  right  to  coerce  obedience.  The 
govei'nment  so  called  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  mol),  and  Judge 
Lynch  has  as  valid  a  commission,  and  his  court  as  legal  an 
existence,  as  any  judge  or  court  in  the  land.  Moreover,  the 
rule  of  interpretation  is  altogether  different,  on  the  view 
we  present,  from  what  it  is  on  the  one  we  oppose.  If  our 
state  governments  are  governments,  they  are  the  state,  and 
have  all  powers,  under  God,  not  denied  them  by  the  consti- 
tution ;  if  they  are  mere  agencies,  they  have  no  powers  but 
such  as  are  specially  granted  in  the  constitution.  In  the 
former  case,  the  constitution  is  nothing  but  a  limitation  of 
powers  ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  a  grant  of  powers.  In  the  one 
case,  the  practical  statesman  has  only  to  ask  what  is  forbid- 
den ;  but  in  the  other,  he  must  ask  what  is  granted.  The 
difference  is,  obvious  and  important.  If  the  latter  view  pre- 
vail, there  will  be  a  constant  usurpation  of  power ;  for  no 
grant  of  specific  powers  which  human  wisdom  can  devise 
will  ever  be  adequate  to  all  the  exigencies  of  the  state  ;  and 
then,  either  the  public  weal  must  be  sacrificed  through  the  in- 
efficiency of  the  government,  or  the  constitution  be  nullified, 
and  all  legal  order  overthrown,  by  the  exercise  of  unconsti- 
tutional powers. 

While,  then,  we  cheerfnlly  concede  to  Mr.  Rhett,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  and  the  South  Carolina  school  of  politicians  gen- 
erally that  the  federal  government  is  a  simple  agency  cre- 
ated by  the  states,  we  cannot  concede  it  on  the  ground,  that, 
under  our  system,  even  the  state  governments  themselves 
are  only  agencies.  The  general  government  and  the  state 
governments  are  in  no  sense  analogous  ;  they  rest  on  totally 
distinct  foundations,  and  can  never  be  rightfully  interpreted 
on  the  same  general  j^rinciples.  The  ])eople  do  not  make 
the  state  government  in  the  sense  in  which  the  states  make 
the  general  government,  and  the  relation  between  the 
people  and  the  state  government  bears  no  analogy  to 
the   relation    between    the   states    and    the    general    gov- 
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ernment.  TJie  relation  in  tlie  latter  case  is  that  of  principal 
and  agent;  in  the  former,  it  is  that  of  sovereign  and  subject. 
The  federal  constitution  is  a  grant  of  powers,  the  state  con- 
stitution a  limitation  of  powers;  the  Union  has  no  powers 
not  specified  in  the  grant,  the  state  all  powers  not  specifi- 
cally denied  in  the  constitution.  The  Union  must  prove 
its  power  before  it  can  act ;  the  state  can  act  unless  its  power 
is  disproved.  The  presump)tion  is  in  favor  of  the  state,  but 
it  is  against  the  Union.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  this  differ- 
ence in  mind,  lest,  applying  to  the  Union  tiie  ]5rinciples 
proper  to  the  state  govei-nments,  we  run  into  consolidation- 
ism, — or  to  the  state  governments  the  principles  proper  to 
the  federal  government,  we  run  into  no-govern mentism, 
and  confound  the  state  with  the  mob. 

Some  of  our  statesmen,  and  statesmen,  too,  whose  views 
are  entitled  to  the  respect  always  due  to  superior  talents, 
distinguished  rank,  and  eminent  service,  reject  the  doctrine 
of  state  sovereignty  which,  after  Mr.  Calhoun,  we  have  set 
forth,  and  contend  that  the  sovereignty  vests,  not  in  the 
states,  but  in  the  Union  ;  that  is,  that'the  American  people 
are  one  sovereign  people  or  state,  and  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  all  the  sovereign  powers,  substantive  or  inci- 
dental, of  government  in  general,  not  denied  it  in  the  con- 
stitution. Foremost  among  these  is  Mr.  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams, ex-president  of  the  United  States,  really  one  of  our 
most  scientific,  though  at  times  one  of  our  'most  erratic, 
statesmen.  He,  if  we  understand  him,  asserts  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Union  on  the  ground  that  we  were  one  peo- 
ple from  the  beginning,  and  that  the  division  into  colonies 
was  onlv  for  the  purposes  of  administration.  He  alleges  in 
proof  of  this,  that  the  colonists  had  a  common  origin,  a 
common  language,  common  habits  and  sentiments  ;  and  that 
the  colonies  had  the  common  law,  derived  all  their  authoi-- 
ity  from  the  same  imperial  government,  and  were  subject  to 
one  and  the  same  prince.  For  the  purposes  of  administra- 
tion they  were  distinct  departments,  each  with  its  own  local 
authority,  but  they  retained  their  unity  by  being  all  subor- 
dinated to  the  same  supreme  governnient  from  which  ema- 
nated all  their  legal  authority.  Consequently,  we  remain 
one  people,  notwithstanding  the  government  of  the  Union 
was  formed  by  the  states  acting  in  their  capacity  as  distinct 
states;  for  it  was  the  only  way",  prior  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Union,  in  which  the  sovereign  people  could  legally 
express  its  will. 
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Tliis  theory  is  ])hiiisil)le,  hut  not  soiiiid.     I'he  coiiinion  or- 
igin, hingiiairc,  seiitiinents,  hahits,  vtc,  prove  nothing  to  the 
purpose,   ])ecause   they   exist    still    between    us   and    Great 
Britain,  in  all  their  essentials,  as  much  as  tliev  did  between 
the  colonies  themselves  prior  to  the  revolution,  and  yet  we 
and  Great  Britain  are  not  one  legal  people.     The  possession 
of  the  common  law,  for  the  same   reason,  proves  nothing. 
We  have  it  still  in  common  with  England.     The  greater  part 
of  the  continental   states  of  Europe   possess   the   civil  law., 
which  binds  in  their  courts,  and  yet  they  are  none  the  less 
independent  states.     Subjection  to  one  and  the  same  prince 
proves  just  as  little.     England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  con- 
tinued— if  they  do  not  still  continue — to  be  separate  king- 
doms long  after  their  union  under  the  same  prince,  and  the 
acts  of  the  British  parliament  would  not  operate  in  either 
of  the   latter    unless    specially   named.      Austria,  Bohemia, 
Hungary,  Loml)ardy,  &c.,  ai-e  all  sul)ject  to  the  same  prince, 
the   emperor  of  Austria,  and  yet  in   relation  to  each  other 
are  independent  states.     The  great  vassals  of  the  crown  of 
France,  in  feudal  times,  were  none  the  less  sovereign  in  re- 
lation to  each  other,  because  they  held  from  the  same  suze- 
rain  or  lord   pai'auKjunt.      The  colonies  derived   all   their 
legal  authority  from  the  same  source,  it  is  true;  but  to  have 
been  one  colonial  people  for  that  reason,  they  must  have 
been  subordinated,  not  to  the  authority  of  the  mother  coun- 
try oidy,  but   to   one   paramount   colonial   authority.     But 
there  was  no  paramount  coh^nial   authority  between  them 
and  the   mother  country.     They   each    held     immediately 
from   the  crown,  and  each,  under  the  crown,  contained  in 
itself  all  the  legal  authority   it  i-ecognized,  or  to  which  it 
was  sul)iected.     (Jonse<]uenrly,  they  wei-e  not  so  many  de- 
partments or  divisions  of  one  colonial   people,  but  so  many 
distinct,  and,  in  relation  to  each  other,  independent  colonies. 
Consequently,   again,   when   the   authority   of  the   mother 
country  to  which  they   were  subordinated,  and   which  was 
tlieir  only  bond  of  legal   unity,  was  thrown  olf,  they  neces- 
sarily became  inde[)endent  sovereign   states,  not  one  sover- 
eign state  or  ])eoj)le.     The  ])roofs,  then,  on  which  Mr.  Ad- 
ams relies  do  not  sustain  him.  and  his  theory,  however  con- 
sistent it  may  be  with  itself,  cannot  Ix^  asserted,  because  it 
is   contradicted    by    the    liistt>rical    and    legal    facts    of  the 
case. 

Mr.  Webster,  regarded  l)v  a  large  [xtrtion  of  his  country- 
men as  the  al)lest  expouiuler  of  the  constitution   we  have 
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had,  and  sustained  in  liis  views,  we  are  inclined  to  believe, 
by  the  convictions  and  intentions  of  many  of  the  men  who 
aided  in  framin£^  the  constitution,  concedes  that  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  the  states  were  indepen- 
dent sovereignties,  but  contends  that  by  its  adoption  their 
sovereignty  was  merged  in  that  of  the  Union,  and  that  there- 
fore the  Union  is  now  sovereign.  But  this  is  inadmissible, 
for  the  reasons  we  have  assigned  when  denying  the  popular 
origin  of  government.  The  constitution  is  the  act  of  the 
sovereign  authority,  and  therefore  does  not  and  cannot 
create  that  authority.  There  can  be  in  the  constitution  no 
sovereignty  but  that  which  makes,  imposes,  or  grants  it. 
The  sovereignty  which  nuide  or  granted  it  vested,  it  is  con- 
ceded, in  the  states  severally.  Therefore  the  sovereignty  in 
the  constitution  vests  in  the  states  severally, — -not  in  the 
Union,  which  is  their  creature.  Moreover,  the  whole  vital- 
ity and  force  of  the  constitution  are  in  the  sovereignty 
which  makes  it,  and  are  lost  the  moment  that  sovereignty 
ceases  to  exist.  To  suppose,  then,  that  the  state  sovereignty, 
which  made  or  granted  the  constitution,  ceased  to  exist  the 
moment  the  constitution  was  adopted,  is  to  suppose  that  the 
constitution  the  moment  it  was  adopted  became  a  nullity, 
and  had  no  legal  force  or  vitalit3^  If  the  states  were  sover- 
eign before  its  adoption,  they  must  be  after  its  adoption  ; 
since  it  can  be  a  constitution  only  by  virtue  of  their  sover- 
eignty. Their  sovereignty  must  survive  its  adoption,  then, 
as  much  as  the  authority  of  the  principal  survives  the  in- 
structions by  which  he  constitutes  his  agent.  Then  the 
sovereignty  vests,  not  in  the  Union,  but  in  the  states  sever- 
ally ;  and  then  the  Union  has  no  powers  but  those  the  states 
have  severally  delegated  to  it. 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  peculiar  school  do  not  adopt  pre- 
cisely either  Mr.  "Webster's  theory,  or  the  one  we  have  set 
forth  ;  but  appear  to  adopt  one  somewhere  about  midway 
between  the  two ;  that  is,  that  we  are  one  sovereign  people 
in  all  our  foreign  relations,  and  several  independent,  sovereign 
states  in  all  our  internal  relations.  This,  if  intended  merely 
to  state  the  practical  fact,  that  under  the  constitution  the 
foreign  relations  of  the  country  are  subjected  to  the  Union, 
and  the  internal,  with  some  rather  important  exceptions,  to 
the  state  governments,  is  true  enough,  and  nobody  disputes 
it ;  but  if  intended  to  point  out  the  seat  of  sovereignty  under 
our  system,  is  open  to  all  the  objections  we  have  urged 
against  the  theory  of  Mr.  Adams  and  that  of  Mr.  Webster, 
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and  to  all  those  which  the  consolidationists  allege  against 
state  sovereignty,  besides  being  an  absurdit}''  in  itself.  Sover- 
eignty is  necessarily  one  and  indivisible.  A  divided  sover- 
eignty is  inconceivable.  The  sovereignty  must  be  in  the 
states,  and  the  exercise  of  it,  within  certain  limits,  delegated 
to  the  Union ;  or  it  must  be  in  the  Union,  and  the  exercise, 
within  certain  limits,  delegated  to  the  states.  If  you  say 
the  former,  you  have  the  doctrine  we  contend  for  ;  if  the 
latter,  you  have  the  theory  eitlier  of  Mr.  Adams  or  of  Mr. 
Webster,  Moreover,  if  we  were  not  one  people  in  what  re- 
gards our  foreign  relations  before  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, as,  in  refuting  Mr.  Adams,  we  have  shown  we 
were  not,  we  could  not  be  made  one  people  in  reference  to 
those  relations  any  more  than  in  reference  to  our  internal 
relations,  for  the  reasons  we  have  assigned  against  Mr.  Web- 
ster. Both  Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  AVebster  appear  to  us  to 
have  been  misled  by  their  assumption,  that  the  government 
derives  its  authority  from  the  people,  not  as  the  state,  but 
as  antecedent  to  the  state, — the  doctrine  of  the  atheistical 
liobbes,  and  the  sentimental  and  licentious  Jean  Jacques 
Rousseau, — and  by  their  overlooking  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
political  sovereign  that  makes  or  grants  the  constitution,  not 
the  constitution  or  fundamental  law  that  creates  the  sover- 
eign ;  and  this  has  happened  to  them,  we  presume,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  having  been  more  concerned  with  the 
practical  mode  to  be  adopted  for  administering  government, 
than  with  inquiries  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  govern- 
ment itself.  Most  of  us,  however  logical  we  may  be  in  our 
capacities  and  tendencies,  are  apt  to  take  for  our  premises 
the  assumptions  of  our  particular  school,  or  of  the  commu- 
nity in  which  we  are  brought  up,  andrarel}^,  if  ever,  question 
them  till  we  find  them  leading  us  into  consequences  from 
which  our  s^ood  sense  or  rio-ht  feelinoc  recoils.  The  error  of 
these  great  men  is  easily  accounted  for,  without  detracting 
from  their  eminent  talents,  or  the  solid  worth  of  their  char- 
acters. 

The  four  views  we  have  considered  are  all  that  have  been 
or  can  be  suggested  on  the  constitution  of' the  United  States. 
No  other  than  one  of  these  is  possible,  and  the  last  three  we 
have  seen,  though  supported  by  high  authority,  are  inadmis- 
sible. Nothing  remains,  then,  but  the  first,  Mr.  Calhoun's 
view, — namely,  the  sovereignty,  under  our  system,  still  vests 
in  the  states,  and  the  Union  has  only  a  delegated  sovereignty, 
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and  can  ri<;litfnllj  exercise  only  such  powers  as  are  specially 
deleo^ated  to  it.* 

Practically,  there  is  no  difference  in  tlie  mode  of  opera- 
tion or  in  the  legality  of  the  acts  of  the  Union,  whether  we 
assume  the  Union  to  be  sovereign  in  its  own  right  or  only 
by  the  delegation  of  tlie  states,  so  long  as  it  keeps  within  its 
clear  and  unquestionable  powers.  The  difference  arises  only 
the  moment  when  it  concerns  doubtful  powers.  If  the 
power  is  doubtful,  the  Union  cannot  exercise  it ;  for  the 
doubt  must  always  be  interpreted  in  favor  of  the  states, 
against  the  Union.  The  Union  can  claim  none  of  the  inci- 
dental powers  of  sovereignty,  unless  they  are  expressly 
granted,  and  the  only  incidental  powers  it  has  are  such  as 
are  incidental  or  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  its  express  sub- 
stantive powers. 

There  are,  then,  only  two  grounds  on  which  plenary  sover- 
eignty over  the  territories  of  the  United  States  can  be 
claimed  for  the  Union  ;  that  is,  it  must  be  itself  expressly 
granted,  or  it  must  l)e  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  some  sub- 
stantive power  expressl_y  granted.  It  evidently  is  not  ex- 
pressly granted.  The  only  express  grant  of  power  over  the 
territories  is,  that  "  the  congress  shall  have  power  to  dispose 
of  and  make  all  needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  tlie 
territories  and  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States."  This  is  no  grant  of  plenary  sovereignty ;  and  no- 
body pretends  or  can  pretend  that  the  exercise  of  plenary 

*  Our  readers  must  not  understand  us,  in  adopting  Mr.  Calhoun's  the- 
ory of  state  sovereignty,  to  adopt  also  his  doctrine  of  nullification.  We 
heretofore  gave  in  our  adhesion  to  it,  but  a  more  thorough  investigation 
of  the  subject  than  we  had  formerly  made  of  it  has  led  us  to  doubt  both 
its  theoretical  soundness  and  its  practical  efficacy.  If  the  sovereignty 
still  vests  in  the  slates  severally,  a  state  must  have,  saving  her  faith,  the 
right  to  absolve  her  subjects,  if  she  chooses,  from  their  obligation  to  obey 
the  Union,  since  she  alone  has  created  that  obligation.  But  she  can  nul- 
lify no  act  of  the  Union  in  the  passage  of  which  she  has  participated, 
cither  for  or  against,  without  breaking  her  faith ;  and  as  she  is,  by  her 
own  agreement  in  consenting  to  the  Union,  rightfully  held  to  participate 
in  every  act  of  the  Union  while  she  remains  in  it,  whether  she  actively 
participates  or  not,  she  cannot  nullify  an  act  of  the  Union  without  seced- 
ing from  it.  She  must  secede,  as  the  condition  of  nullifying  without 
breach  of  faith.  The  abstract  right  of  a  state  to  secede  we  are  not  dis- 
posed to  question ;  but  as  no  state  has  or  can  have  the  right  to  break  its 
taith,  we  confess  we  can  hardly  conceive  a  case  in  which  the  state  can 
practically  exercise  this  abstract  right,  for  it  is  hard  to  conceive  a  case  in 
which  the  engagements  the  stale  has  already  entered  into  do  not  bind 
her  to  remain  in  the  Union.  But,  as  the  subject  has  no  necessary  con- 
nection with  our  present  discussion,  we  reserve  its  full  consideration  to 
some  future  occasion,  should  such  occasion  occur. 
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sovereignty  over  tlie  territories  is  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  any  other  power  granted  in  the  constitution.  Congress 
has  simply  power  to  dispose  o/'and  to  make  all  needful  rules 
and  regulations  respecting  the  territories  belonging  to  the 
United  States.  Beyond  this  it  cannot  go  without  a  usurpa- 
tion of  power.  But  needful  to  what  ?  Evidentl}^  to  the 
end  of  preserving  to  the  states  the  property  and  sovereignty 
of  the  territories,  and  to  provide,  perhaps,  for  their  settle- 
ment, erection  into  states,  and  linal  admission  into  the 
Union.  The  most  liberal  construction  can  foi'ce  nothing 
more  than  this  from  the  language  of  the  constitution.  Then 
the  power  of  congress  over  tlie  territories  is  restricted  to 
this  end,  and  it  is  only  on  the  ground  that  it  is  necessary  to 
this  end  that  congress  has  the  power  even  to  erect  provis- 
ional territorial  governments. 

The  question  whether  congress  has  authority  to  exclude 
slavery  from  the  territories  is  now  easily  disposed  of.  If 
the  exclusion  of  slaveiy  is  needful  or  necessary  to  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  granted,  or  to  secure  the  end  for  which  it 
was  granted,  congress  unquestionably  has  the  power;  but  if 
it  is  not,  it  has  not  the  power.  Since  the  power  is  not  ex- 
pressly granted,  and  can  be  exercised,  if  at  all,  only  as  an 
incident  of  some  power  ex])ressly  granted,  it  can  be  claimed 
as  the  incident  of  no  power  expressly  granted  but  the  one 
in  question.  But  the  exclusion  of  slavery  is  not  needful  to 
the  exercise  of  this,  as  is  evident  from  past  experience,  and 
indeed  of  itself;  it  follows,  therefore,  necessarily,  that  con- 
gress has  no  constitutional  power  to  exclude  shivery  from 
the  territories  of  the  United  States. 

But  it  is  contended  that  congress  may  exclude  it  indirect- 
ly, by  refusing  to  admit  into  the  Unioji  any  new  state  whose 
constitution  permits  slavery.  The  constitution  says  new 
states  mai/  be  admitted,  but  docs  not  say  they  shall  be.  It 
leaves  the  admission  or  non-admission  to  the  discretion  of 
congress,  and  prescribes  no  conditions  for  admission  or  re- 
fusal. If  congress  has  discretionary  power  to  admit  or  not 
to  admit,  it  may  refuse  to  admit  a  slave  state,  if  it  chooses. 
This  seems  plausible  enough. 

But  the  congress  is  the  agent  of  the  states  ;  the  agent  is 
bound  to  exercise  his  discretionaiy  powers  according  to  the 
general  scope  and  design  of  his  instructions,  and  can  never 
so  construe  his  discretion  as  to  make  it  override  a  specific 
instruction,  or  to  nuike  it  the  grant  of  full  powers  over  mat- 
ters  on    which    he  has  received  specific   instructions   and 
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in  theiri  only  limited  powers.  To  do  so,  if  not  absolutely 
a  usurpation  of  power,  would  be  an  abuse  of  power,  which 
the  law  would  not  tolei'ate.  Cono;i'ess,  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
the  agent  and  not  the  principal,  is  l)ouud  to  sul)ordinate  its 
discretionary  powers  to  the  ends  coiiteniplnted  in  the  pow- 
ers expressly  granted  in  its  instructions.  ;\s  the  power  to 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territories  is  denied  it  by  not  be- 
ing granted  in  the  specific  instructions  which  it  has  received 
respecting  them,  it  cannot  acquire  it  by  any  construction  of 
its  discretionary  powers.  Hence,  congress  cannot  exclude 
slavery  from  the  territories  by  refusing  to  admit  into  the 
Union  a  state  which  authoi'izes  it,  nor  can  it  refuse  to  admit 
the  new  state  itself,  on  the  ground  that  its  constitution  does 
not  prohibit  it, — certainly  not  without  a  dangerous  abuse,  if 
not  absolutely  a  usurpation,  of  power.  The  Union  is  bound,  by 
its  general  character  of  agent  of  the  states,  and  its  instructions 
as  such,  to  treat  the  territories  as  nearly  like  the  states  as  their 
exceptional  character  will  allow.  ConstMjuently,  as  it  is  ac- 
knowledged on  all  hands  to  have  no  power  over  slavery  in 
the  states,  it  can  have  none  over  it  in  tiie  tei'ritories,  unless 
necessary  to  the  exercise  of  its  legitimate  power  over  them. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  this,  and  therefore  it  has  and  can  have 
no  power  over  it  in  the  teri'itories  :  and  then  none  to  ex- 
clude a  state  from  the  Union  for  the  sake  of  excluding 
slavery  from  the  territory. 

Moreover,  the  refusal  of  congress  to  admit  a  new  slave- 
holding  state  into  the  l^nion  would  have  little  ])ractical  ef- 
fect. JS^ew  states,  when  once  admitted,  stand,  and  must 
stand,  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  old  states,  and  congress 
can  bind  the  new  state  after  its  admission  no  further  than  it 
can  one  of  the  old  states.  Every  state  now  in  the  Union 
has  the  right,  so  far  as  the  Union  is  concerned,  to  hold 
slaves.  Massachusetts  may  reestablish  slavery  to-morrow 
in  her  dominions,  if  she  chooses,  and  the  Union  has  nothing 
to  say  to  her.  The  new  state,  after  liei-  admission,  would 
have  the  same  right.  All  a  state  wishing  to  hold  slaves  has 
to  do,  then,  is  simply  to  prohibit  slavery  in  her  constitu- 
tion for  the  sake  of  admission,  and  as  soon  as  admitted  call 
a  convention,  and  strike  out  the  prohibition.  She  will  then 
have  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in  defiance  of  congress  ;  and 
if  bent  upon  holding  slaves,  this  would  be  her  course,  if  she 
could  gain  admission  on  no  other  conditions. 

It  is  clear,  from  what  we  have  now  established,  that  there 
is  no  constitutional  means  of  preventing  the   extension  of 
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the  area  of  slavery,  if  tliere  should  be  an  extension  of  the 
territory  of  the  Union.  What,  then,  are  they  who  are  re- 
solved to  confine  it  within  its  present  limits  to  do  ? 

There  are  boys  and  girls  and  some  men  amongst  us  who 
will  answer,  Humanity  is  prior  and  paramount  to  constitu- 
tions, and  has  the  right  to  prevail  over  all  human  conven- 
tions and  legal  enactments.  This  is  very  easy  to  say,  and 
sounds  very  line  ;  but  it  is  true  only  on  condition  that  it  is 
humanity  truly  interpreted,  instead  of  humanity  as  each 
fanatic  may  choose  to  intepret  it  for  himself.  The  main- 
tenance of  legal  order  is  the  primary  interest  of  mankind, 
because  there  is  no  interest  of  mankind  that  can  be  pro- 
tected or  promoted  without  it.  They  war  upon  humanity 
herself,  who  war,  though  professedly  in  her  name,  upon 
legal  order,  and  trample  on  the  constitutions  of  states. 
Humanity  always  requires  us  to  show  our  philanthropy  in 
subordination  to  the  legal  order  of  our  country,  and  forbids 
us  ever  to  do  it  in  defiance  of  that  order.  Of  two  evils,  we 
are  allowed,  nay,  commanded,  in  morals,  to  choose  that 
which  is  least ;  and  there  is  no  prudent  man  who  can  for  a 
single  moment  doubt  that  the  continuance  and  even  exten- 
sion of  negro  slavery  is  a  less  evil  than  the  destruction  of 
the  whole  legal  order  of  the  country.  Such  destruction 
would  bring  no  liberty  to  the  slave  ;  for  it  would  be  the 
destruction  of  all  the  conditions  and  guaranties  of  liberty,, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  whole  population  of  the  country  to 
anarciiy,  vviiich  is  worse  than  slavery. 

There  is  no  greater  evil  possible  to  humanity  than  is 
threatened  by  these  abolition  and  other  associations  which 
swarm  over  the  land,  and  seek  to  expound  to  us  the  laws- 
of  God  and  of  humanity  ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  every  one^ 
who  loves  his  God,  his  race,  and  his  country,  to  oppose  to 
them  the  firmest  and  the  most  persevering  resistance.  They 
are  self-created,  irresponsible,  and  without  any  authority  to 
decide  on  any  moral  or  political  question,  except  what  they 
arrogate  to  themselves.  Whatever  their  avowed  objects, 
they  are  engines  destructive  of  all  true  liberty.  They  are 
formed  for  and  against  every  thing,  and  usurp  control  over 
both  the  private  and  the  ))ul)lic  conscience.  Already  have 
they  become  in  the  so-called  free  states  nearly  intolerable. 
They  are  everywhere  ;  they  annoy  us  in  our  downsitting 
and  uprising,  in  our  eating  and  drinking,  in  our  sleeping 
and  waking.  They  overawe  juries,  they  make  the  judge 
liesitate  in  his  charge,  and  render  the  impartial  administra- 
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tion  of  justice  nearly  hnpraetical)le.  The  inagistnite  fears 
to  encounter  them,  and  must  obtain  their  permission,  before 
venturing  to  discharge  liis  duties.  If  we  yield  to  them  on 
one  point,  we  must  on  another, — take  the  law  from  their 
dictation  on  one  occasion,  we  must  on  all  occasions,  and  hold 
our  property,  our  lii)erty,  and  our  consciences  oidy  at  their 
mercy.  Let  us  break  up  to-day  the  legal  order  of  tlie  conn- 
try  in  reference  to  slavery  at  their  bidding,  and  to-morrow 
we  must  do  it  in  reference  to  some  other  question,  next  day 
to  still  another.  All  security  then  is  gone.  We  are  at  the 
mercy  of  a  wild,  infatuated,  and  fickle  multitude.  The  evils 
of  negro  slavery  are  but  the  dust  in  tlie  balance  with  the 
evils  we  should  then  experience.  No,  never  trample  on  law 
and  constitutions  in  obedience  to  the  mandates  of  self-con- 
stituted and  irresponsible  associations,  which  no  well-or- 
dered state  can  safely  tolerate.  A  thousand  times  better  is 
it  to  be  the  slave  of  the  most  brutal  master,  than  to  come 
under  their  lawless  and  fanatical  sway. 

Others,  hardly  less  mad,  seek  to  obviate  the  ditliculty  by 
dissolving  the  Union,  but  the  dissolution  of  the  Union 
would  be  the  dissolution  of  American  society  itself.  Re- 
move the  pressure  of  the  Union,  and  the  states  will  fall  to 
pieces.  Their  strength,  as  well-ordered  states  is  in  the 
Union.  Let  them  resume  the  exercise  of  all  their  powers 
as  independent  sovereignties,  and  war,  revolution,  and 
anarchy  would  almost  instantly  follow.  They  would  soon 
become  hostile  to  each  other,  and  bitter  and  savage  in  their 
hostility  in  proportion  to  the  intimacy  of  their  former  mu- 
tual relations.  The  larger  states  would  soon  reduce  the 
smaller  to  the  condition  of  conquered  provinces,  and  oppres- 
sion and  misrule  would  become  universal. 

The  external  evils  would  be  incalculable  ;  but  the  internal 
evils,  those  which  would  spring  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  state 
itself,  would  almost  infinitely  exceed  them.  Not  a  single 
one  of  our  state  constitutions,  especially  in  the  northern, 
middle,  and  western  states,  would  stand.  The  insubordina- 
tion, the  love  of  change,  the  passion  for  experimenting  of 
our  people  are  so  great,  that  nothing  would  remain  perma- 
nent and  fixed,  but  change  itself.  The  tendency  to  ochloc- 
racy is  already  fearfully  strong.  The  reverence  for  law 
has  nearly  disappeared  ;  loyalty  is  a  word  of  bad  meaning; 
fixed  and  permanent  institutions  are  held  to  be  derogatory 
to  the  majesty  and  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  there  is  a 
wide  and   active  determination  to  sweep  away  every  thing 
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which  may  impose  even  a  momentary  check  upon  popular 
passion  and  popular  caprice.  The  magistrate  trembles  be- 
fore the  multitude  of  the  irresponsible  and  fanatical  asso- 
ciations to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  the  government  in 
the  free  states  is  already  passing  into  their  hands.  And 
what  are  these  associations  themselves  but  mobs, — their  in- 
fluence but  the  influence  of  the  mob,  and  their  rule  but  the 
rule  of  the  mob, — unknown  as  they  are  to  the  state,  and  to 
all  laws,  human  and  divine  ?  Antirentism,  agrarianism, 
forming  the  principle  of  one  of  two  leading  parties  in  the 
great  state  of  New  York,  the  independence  of  the  judiciary 
already  gone,  and  the  judges  converted  into  demagogues  by 
being  made  elective  by  the  people,  for  a  short  terra  of  years, 
and  reeligible, — a  senseless  socialism  spreading  like  wildfire 
from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other,  inflaming  all 
ardent  temperaments,  maddening  the  young  and  inexperi- 
enced with  delusive  dreams  and  fallacious  hopes,  and  under- 
mining the  very  foundation  of  society  itself, — tell  but  too 
plainly  the  dangerous  elements  at  work  in  the  heart  of  the 
American  population,  and  the  terrible  evils  which  would 
fall  upon  us,  if  the  Union  were  dissolved,  and  all  the  rest- 
lessness, ambition,  intrigue,  cunning,  energ}^  in  each  state, 
now  absorbed  by  the  general  government,  were  turned  loose 
to  prey  at  will  upon  the  bosom  of  the  state  itself.  Society 
would  be  broken  up,  anarchy  in  its  most  hideous  forms 
would  reign,  and  we  should  be  sunk  so  low  as  to  hail  as  a 
liberator  the  military  despot  who  should  succeed  in  restor- 
ing something  like  order  by  subjecting  us  to  absolute  de- 
pendence on  his  arbitrary  will  and  iron  rule.  No;  talk  not 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Palsied  be  the  tongue  that 
would  propose  it ;  palsied  the  arm  that  would  attempt  it. 
Let  the  day  be  cursed  in  which  the 'wretch  was  born  who 
dare  wish  it ,  let  him  be  driven  out  from  the  habitations  of 
men,  and  his  memory  perish  for  ever. 

What,  we  ask  again,  is,  then,  to  be  done?  The  question, 
as  we  intimated  in  the  beginning,  is  practically  important 
only  on  the  supposition  of  the  extension  of  the  territory  of 
the  Union  by  new  acquisitions  from  Mexico.  So  far  as 
concerns  our  present  territor}^  the  question  is  merely  specu- 
lative. Oregon  is  not  likely  to  become  a  slave  state,  and  if 
slavery  should  be  introduced  there,  it  would  soon  die  out, 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  has  died  out  in  the  northern  and 
central  states  of  the  Union, — because  it  would  be  found  to 
be  bad  economy.     The  whole  importance  of  the  question. 
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as  a  practical  question,  is  occasioned  by  tlie  present  war  with 
Mexico,  and  the  probability  of  our  insisting  on  a  cession  to 
us  of  a  portion  of  her  territory,  adapted  to  a  slave  popula- 
tion. This  ogives  a  fearful  interest  to  that  war,  and  im- 
poses a  terrible  responsibility  on  the  _2;overnment  wliich 
has  involved  us  in  it,  if  it  could  witli  honor  have  avoided  it. 

We  have  heretofore  observed  silence  on  the  Mexican  war, 
for  we  do  not  like  the  idea  of  declaiming  against  a  war  in 
which  our  country  is  actually  engaged,  especially  if  Ave  have 
only  our  private  judgment  on  wliich  to  question  its  justice  or 
necessity.  "We  hold  loyalty  to  be  a  virtue  indispensable  in 
the  citizen,  and  that,  even  in  a  free  country,  no  man  has  the 
right  to  offer  a  factious  opposition  to  the  administration, 
and  no  opposition  at  all  beyond  what  is  demanded  by  the 
clear  and  unquestionable  calls  of  duty,  either  to  his  religion 
or  to  his  country.  Especially  do  we  hold  this  to  be  the  case 
when  our  country  is  engaged  in  war,  and  needs  the  cordial 
anion  and  support  of  all  her  citizens.  This  consideration 
has  prevented  us  heretofore  from  expressing, our  own  views 
of  the  real  character  of  the  Mexican  war,  and  would  keep 
us  silent  even  now,  if  there  were  a  single  solid  reason  for 
prosecuting  that  war  any  further.  But  no  such  reason  can 
be  pretended.  The  success  of  our  arms  has  secured  to  us 
already  all  the  legitimate  objects  which  the  war  could  have 
had,  and  which  could  justify  its  further  continuance.  We 
are,  therefore,  no  longer  bound  to  silence  ;  but  we  and  all 
good  citizens  are  now  at  .liberty  to  speak  out  freely,  accord- 
ing to  our  mature  and  honest  convictions,  without  subject- 
ing ourselves  to  a  charge  of  want  of  patriotism,  or  of  offer- 
ing a  factious  opposition. 

For  oui'selves,  we  have  regarded  the  Mexican  war  from 
the  first  as  uncalled  for,  impolitic,  and  unjust.  We  have 
examined  the  documents  published  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  we  have  read  the  official  defence  of  the  war  in  the 
last  annual  message  of  the  president  to  congress,  and  M'ith 
every  disposition  to  find  our  own  government  in  the  right ; 
but  we  are  bound  to  say,  that  our  original  impressions  have 
been  strengthend  rather  than  weakened.  The  president, 
undoubtedly,  makes  it  clear  that  we  had  many  just  causes 
of  complaint  against  Mexico,  which  at  the  time  of  their  oc- 
currence might  have  justified  reprisals,  perhaps  even  war, — 
but  he  cannot  plead  these  in  justification  of  the  present  war  ; 
for  they  were  not  the  ground  on  which  we  professed  to  en- 
gage in  it.     The  official  announcement  of  the  president  to 
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conj^ress  was  that  war  already  existed  between  tlie  two  re- 
publics, hy  the  act  of  Mexico  herself ;  and  wliatever  use  we 
may  make  of  old  (ijrievauces  in  adjnstini!;  the  terms  of  peace, 
we  can  make  no  use  of  tl'.etn  in  dcfendini]^  the  war.  Wi- 
can  plead  in  its  defence  only  the  fact  on  which  we  ^-rounded 
it,  namely,  war  exists  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself.  But 
unhappily,  at  tlie  time  of  tlie  official  announcement,  war  did 
not  exist  between  the  two  republics  at  all,  for  neither  repub- 
lic had  declared  war  against  the  other.  There  had  beeu  a 
collision  of  tlieir  forces,  but  this  was  not  war,  as  the  presi- 
dent would  probably  have  conceded,  had  he  known  or  recol- 
lected the  distinction  between  war  and  hostilities.  By  plac- 
ing the  war  on  the  ground  that  it  existed  by  the  act  of 
Mexico,  and  that  ground  being  false,  he  has  left  it  wholly 
indefensible,  whatev^er  the  old  grievances  we  may  have  to 
allege  against  Mexico. 

The  act  of  Mexico  in  crossing  the  Rio  Grande,  and  en- 
gaging our  troops  on  territory  which  she  had  possessed  and 
still  claimed  asdiers,  but  which  we  asserted  had,  by  a  i*ecent 
act  against  which  she  had  protested,  become  ours, — the  act 
which  the  president  chose  to  inform  congress  and  the  world 
was  war, — may  or  may  not  have  been  a  just  cause  for  de- 
claring war  against  her,  but  it  assuredly  was  not  war  itself. 
We  have  no  intention  to  justif}''  Mexico.  She  may  have 
been  decidedly  in  the  wrong ;  she  may  have  had  no  valid 
title  to  the  territory  of  which  the  president  had  just  taken 
military  occupation  ;  that  territory  may  have  been  rightful- 
ly ours,  and  it  may  even  have  been  the  duty  of  the  president 
to  occupy  and  defend  it ; — but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  she 
had  once  possessed  it;  that  it  was  still  a  part  of  one  of  her 
states  or  provinces  ;  that  she  still  claimed  it,  and  had  con- 
tinned  to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  it,  till  driven  from  it  by 
our  army  of  occniiation  ;  that  she  invaded  it  with  an  armed 
force,  if  invasion  it  can  l)e  called,  not  as  territory  belonging 
to  us,  but  as  territory  belonging  to  her;  and  that  she  at- 
tacked our  troops,  not  for  the  reason  that  they  were  ours, 
but  for  the  reason,  as  she  held, — and  she  had  as  good  a  right 
to  be  judge  in  her  own  case  as  we  had  in  ours, — that  they 
were  intruders,  trespassers  on  her  soil.  The  motive  of  her 
act  was  not  war  against  the  United  States,  but  the  expulsion 
of  intruders  from  her  own  territory.  No  sophistry  can 
make  her  act  war, — certainly  not  without  conceding  that 
our  act  in  taking  military  possession  of  that  territory  was 
also  war  ;  and  if  that  was  war,  then  the  war,  if  it  existed  at 
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ull,  existed  by  our  act  and  not  by  hers,  for  her  act  was  con- 
sequent upon  ours.  The  most  that  the  president  w^as  at 
liberty  to  say,  without  condemning-  liis  own  government, 
was,  that  there  liad  been  a  collision  of  the  forces  of  the  two 
republics  on  a  territory  claimed  by  each  ;  but  this  collision 
he  had  no  rio-ht  to  term  war,  for  everybody  knows  that  it 
takes  something  more  than  a  collision  of  their  respective 
forces  on  a  disputed  territory  to  constitute  war  between  two 
civilized  nations.  In  no  possible  point  of  view  was  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  president  that  war  existed  betAveen  the 
two  republics,  and  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  correct.  It 
did  not  exist  at  all ;  or,  if  it  did,  it  existed  not  by  act  of 
Mexico,  but  by  our  act.  In  cither  case,  the  official  an 
nouncement  was  false,  and  cannot  be  defended. 
_  The  president  may  have  been  governed  by  patriotic  mo- 
tives ;  he  may  have  felt  that  prompt  and  energetic  action 
was  required ;  he  may  have  believed  that  in  great  emer 
gencies  the  chief  magistrate  of  a  powerful  republic,  hav- 
ing to  deal  with  a  weak  and  distracted  state,  should  rise 
superior  to  mere  technical  forms  and  the  niceties  of  truth 
and  honor;  but  it  strikes  us  that  he  would  have  done  bet- 
ter, proved  himself  even  more  patriotic,  and  sufficiently 
prompt  and  energetic,  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  morality,  and  the  well-defined  principles  of 
international  law.  By  aspiring  to  rise  above  these,  and  to 
appear  original,  he  has  placed  his  country  in  a  false  position, 
and  debarred  himself,  whatever  the  just  causes  of  war 
Mexico  may  have  given  us,  from  pleading  one  of  them  in 
justification  of  the  actual  war.  We  must  be  permitted  to 
i-cgret  that  he  did  not  reflect  beforehand,  that,  if  he  placed 
the  defence  of  the  war  on  the  ground  that  it  already  ex- 
isted, and  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico  herself,  and  on  that 
ground  demanded  of  congress  the  means  of  prosecuting  it, 
he  w^ould,  in  case  that  ground  proved  to  be  untenable,  as 
he  must  have  known  it  would,  have  nothing  whatever  to 
allege  in  its  or  his  own  justification.  He  should  have  been 
lawyer  enough  to  have  known  that  he  could  not  plead  anew, 
after  having  failed  on  his  first  issue.  It  is  often  hazardous 
in  our  pleadings  to  ])lead  what  is  not  true,  and  in  doing  so 
in  the  present  case,  the  president  has  not  only  ofi"ended 
morality,  wdiich  he  may  regard  as  a  small  matter,  but  has 
even  committed  a  blunder.  The  course  the  president 
should  have  pursued  is  plain  and  obvious.  On  learning 
the  state  of  things  on  the  frontier,  the  critical  condition  of 
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our  arm  J  of  occupation,  lie  should  have  demanded  of  con- 
gress the  reinforcements  and  supplies  necessary  to  relieve 
it  and  secure  the  purpose  for  Mdiich  it  was  avowedly  sent 
to  the  Rio  Grande  ;  and,  if  he  believed  it  proper  or  neces- 
sary, to  have  in  addition  laid  before  cono;ress  a  full  and 
truthful  statement  of  our  relations  with  Mexico,  including 
all  the  unadjusted  complaints,  past  and  present,  we  had 
against  her,  acconipanied  by  the  recommendation  of  a  dec- 
laration of  war.  He  would  then  have  kept  within  the 
limits  of  his  duty,  proved  himself  a  plain  constitutional 
president,  and  left  the  responsibility  of  war  or  no  war  to 
congress,  the  only  war-making  power  known  to  our  laws. 
Congress,  after  mature  deliberation,  might,  or  might  not, 
have  declared  war, — most  likely  would  not ;  but  whether 
so  or  not,  the  responsibility  would  have  rested  with  it,  and 
no  blame  would  have  attached  to  the  president. 

Unhappily,  this  course  did  not  occur  to  the  president,  or 
was  too  plain  and  simple  to  meet  his  approbation.  As  if 
fearful,  if  congress  deliberated,  it  might  refuse  to  declare 
war,  and  as  if  determined  to  have  war  at  any  rate,  he  pre- 
sented to  congress,  not  the  true  issue,  whether  war  should 
or  should  not  be  declared, — but  the  false  issue,  whether 
congress  would  grant  him  the  means  of  prosecuting  a  war, 
waged  against  us  by  a  foreign  power.  In  the  true  issue, 
congress  might  have  hesitated  ;  in  the  one  actually  pre- 
sented, there  was  no  room  to  hesitate,  if  the  ofHcial  an- 
nouncement of  the  president  was  to  be  credited,  and  hesita- 
tion would  have  been  criminal.  By  declaring  that  the  war 
already  existed,  and  l)y  the  act  of  Mexico  herself,  the  presi- 
dent relieved  congress  of  the  responsibility  of  the  war,  by 
throwing  it  all  on  Mexico.  But  since  he  cannot  fasten  it 
on  Mexico, — for  war  did  not  already  exist,  or  if  so,  by  our 
act,  and  not  hers, — it  necessarily  recoils  upon  himself, 
and  he  must  bear  the  responsibility  of  doing  what  the  con- 
stitution forbids  him  to  do,— of  making  war  without  the 
intervention  of  congress.  In  effect,  therefore,  he  has 
trampled  the  constitution  under  his  feet,  set  a  dangerous 
precedent,  and,  by  the  official  publication  of  a  palpable 
falsehood,  sullied  the  national  honor.  It  is  with  no  pleasure 
that  we  speak  thus  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union, 
for  whose  elevation  to  his  high  and  responsible  office  we 
ourselves  voted.  But  whatever  may  be  our  attachment  to 
party,  or  the  respect  we  hold  to  be  due  from  all  good  citi- 
zens to  the  civil  magistrate,  we  cannot  see  the  constitution 
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violated,  and  the  national  honor  sacrificed,  whether  by 
friend  or  foe,  from  good  motives  or  bad,  without  entering, 
feeble  though  it  be,  our  stern  and  indignant  protest.  The 
humiliation  is  deep  and  painful,  and  would  be  insupport- 
able were  it  not  for  the  earnest  patriotism  of  the  people 
which  the  war  has  called  forth,  and  the  brilliant  achieve- 
ments of  our  brave  troops  in  Mexico.  These  relieve  the 
gloom,  and  make  us  still  proud  to  call  ourselves  an 
American  citizen.* 

But  passing  over  this,  we  have  yet  to  be  convinced,  what- 
ever were  the  just  causes  of  complaint  we  had  against 
Mexico,  that  the  war  was  called  for.  "We  are  willing  to  ad- 
mit that  we  had  suffered  grievous  wrongs  from  Mexico,  and 
that  we  had  shown  exemplary  forbearance,  and  treated  her 
with  great  generosity  ;  but  she  had  shown  a  willingness  to 
treat  with  us,  and  the  greater  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  old 


*  We  are  far  from  regarding  congress,  in  echoing  the  false  statement 
of  the  president,  as  free  from  blame.  It  ought  to  have  seen  and  cor- 
rected the  executive — mistake.  Yet  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  took  the 
president  at  his  word.  The  late  congress  had  some  able  members,  and 
it  adopted  some  judicious  measures;  but  we  express  only  the  common 
sentiment  of  all  parties,  when  we  say  it  was  far  from  covering  itself 
with  glory,  and  that  it  is  to  be  hoped  another  congress  like  it^will  not 
meet  again  very  soon.  "Various  motives,  no  doubt,  governed  the 
members.  Many,  no  doubt,  ignorant  of  the  distinction  between  war 
and  hostilities,  really  believed  the  president,  and  therefore  regarded  the 
suggestion  that  war  did  not  exist,  and  exist  by  the  act  of  Mexico,  as 
proceeding  either  from  a  want  of  patriotism,  or  from  a  factious  opposi- 
tion to  the  administration.  Some,  perhaps,  felt  that  they  were  bound 
by  their  pai-ty  obligations  to  support  executive  measures,  whether  right 
or  wrong;  others  felt  that  the  declaration  of  the  president,  whether 
true  or  false,  would  shield  them;  others  still,  perhaps,  acquiesced,  lest 
their  patriotism  should  be  questioned,  and  their  opposition  be  set  down 
to  faction;  and,  finally,  a  number,  very  likely,  believing  war  to  be  in- 
evitable, and  not  undesirable,  held  that  it  mattered  little  on  what  pre- 
tence it  was  made,  providing  it  was  made  and  prosecuted  with  vigor. 
These  could  see  no  good  likely  to  result  from  the  deliberations  of  con- 
gress. The  issue  presented,  the  actual  state  of  the  army,  were  adapted 
to  mislead  many,  and  left  no  time  to  deliberate,  to  take  a  calm  survey 
of  the  momentous  question,  and  correct  first  impressions.  All  was 
hurry  and  confusion.  The  danger  was  imminent,  and  permitted  no  de- 
lay. The  administration  and  its  confidential  friends  would  suffer  no 
division  of  the  question,  and  through  the  influence  of  committees  forced 
members  either  to  vote  the  war  or  bear  the  odium  of  refusing  to  vote 
the  reinforcements  and  supplies  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  army. 
Those  who  had  scruples  could  obtain  no  division  and  no  delay,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  members  of  both  houses  yielded  to  the  executive.  It 
is  to  be  regretted  they  did;  but,  however  censurable  they  were,  their 
wrong  does  not  relieve  the  president,  nor  can, their  votes  under  protest 
be  pleaded  by  his  friends  in  mitigation  of  his  conduct;  because  it  was 
by  his  act  that  they  were  led,  almost  compelled,  to  do  what  they  did. 
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offeiK-es  we  had  had  to  (ioiuphiiii  of"  she  had  aekiiowledrrod, 
and  they  liad  been  settled  in  a  convention  of  the  two  rejmh- 
lics.  True,  she  had  not,  in  all  cases,  fulfilled  lier  eng-aije- 
irients ;  Init  she  had  manifested  no  unwillingness  to  fulfil 
them,  and  no  one  doubts  that  she  would  have  fulfilled  them, 
had  it  not  been  for  her  unsettled  and  distracted  internal 
state.  The  more  recent  difficulties  i»;rowin2:  out  of  the 
affair  of  Texas  demanded  _ii;reat  delicaev  and  forbearance  on 
our  part.  She  felt  herself  wronu'cd  and  humbled  by  the 
annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  and,  however  blameworthy 
we  may  choose  to  regard  her  conduct,  we  are  sure,  if  the 
cases  had  been  reversed,  we  should  liave  behaved  at  least 
no  better  than  she  did.  She  protested,  as  was  lier  undoubted 
right,  against  the  annexation  of  Texas;  but  she  committed 
no  act  of  violence  against  us,  so  long  as  we  confined  our 
army  of  occupation  to  territory  over  which  Texas  had  act- 
ually exercised  jurisdiction.  We  might  well  have  forborne 
to  press  our  claim  further,  aiul  it  would  have  been  no  deroga- 
tion of  our  national  dignity  to  have  refrained  from  pushing 
our  claims  at  once  to  their  furthest  limits  against  a  weak, 
humbled,  and  distracted,  albeit  gasconading,  neighbour.  It 
would  have  been  wise  and  just  to  give  her  time  to  cool, — 
time  for  her  woutids  to  begin  to  heal,  and  to  reconcile  her- 
self to  her  humiliating  loss, — especially  since  she  had  been 
stripped  of  the  province  of  Texas  through  her  misfortune, 
not  her  fault. 

The  necessity  of  sending  our  troops  from  Corpus  Christi 
to  the  ilio  Gi'ande,  to  occupy  a  position  within  territory 
claimed  indeed  by  Texas,  but  which  it  is  well  known  con- 
tinued to  be  subject  to  Mexican  laws,  and  to  form  a  i)ortion 
of  one  of  the  undoubted  states  or  provinces  of  the  INFexican 
republic,  was  not  at  all  urgent.  Tluit  the  position  taken  up 
by  General  Taylor,  under  orders  of  the  president,  was  in 
territory  which  had  never  been  in  the  actual  ])osscssion  of 
Texas,  and  which  had  continued  since  as  before  Texan  in- 
dependence subject  to  ]\[exican  authority,  it  is  worse  than 
idle  to  (piestion.  Whether  we  had  a  right  to  claim  under 
Texas  beyond  what  Texas  held  in  actual  subjection  to  her 
laws  nuvy  be  disj)uted  ;  but  even  admitting  that  we  had  a, 
valid  title  to  all  of  Mexico  to  which  Texas  saw  proper  to  set 
up  a  claim,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  little  patience 
would  have  enabled  us  to  adjust  ])eaceably  the  question  of 
boundary  between  the  two  i-epublics.  But  if  worst  had 
come  to  worst,  we  might  at  any  time  have  fixed  upon  the 
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boundary  we  intended  to  maintain,  and  confined  ourselves 
simply  to  its  defence.  The  real  cause  of  the  war,  disguise 
it  as  we  may,  was  the  act  of  the  president  in  ordering  the 
troops  under  General  Taylor  to  the  Rio  Grande,  an  act 
done  on  his  sole  responsibility,  while  congress  was  in  ses- 
sion, and  without  necessity  or  reason  of  state  ;  for,  so  long 
as  we  were  the  stronger  party,  there  was  no  danger  of  our 
losing  our  title  by  delaying  to  vindicate  it,  and  there  was  no 
other  conceivable  reason  for  urging  its  immediate  vindica- 
tion. The  vindication  could  have  been  safely,  prudently 
delayed.  The  act,  therefore,  which  brought  on  the  war  was 
an  unnecessary  act,  and  therefore  the  war  itself  was  uncalled 
for.* 

*  It  is  contended,  in  opposition  to  us,  that  the  removal  of  our  troops 
to  the  territory  between  the  Nueces  and  the  Rio  Grande  was  not  the  ini 
mediate  cause  of  the  war, — 1.  Because  Mexico  has  never  made  that  act 
a  special  iiround  of  complaint;  and,  2.  Because  that  territory  was  as 
much  a  part  of  the  state  of  Texas  as  that  to  the  East  of  the  Nueces. 
These  replies  are  both  disingenuous.  That  the  actual  jurisdiction  in 
some  instances  and  to  some  extent  cro.ssed  the  Nueces  we  believe  to  be 
true;  for  Corpus  Christi  itself,  on  the  map  we  have  consulted,  is  to  the 
West  of  that  river;  but  that  it  extended  to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  even  far  to 
the  West  of  the  Nueces,  is  not  true.  Texas  may  have  declared  that  the 
whole  of  the  terriiory  between  the  two  rivers  was  included  within  one  of 
her  congressional  districts,  for  that  was  easy  enough  to  do;  but  there  is 
no  one  bold  enough  to  say  that  she  opened  her  polls  and  received  votes 
for  her  congressmen  from  the  citizens  of  Tamaulipas,  in  the  vicinity  of 
what  is  now  Fort  Brown,  or  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Point  Isabel.  The 
laws  of  Texas  were  never  acknowledged  or  regularly  enforced  in  that 
section.  That  Texas  set  up  a  claim  to  the  Rio  Grande,  we  concede;  but 
that  she  actually  exercised  jurisdiction  to  the  Rio  Grande,  or  far  to  the 
West  of  the  Nueces,  is  what  we  deny,  and  the  government,  so  far  as  we 
have  seen,  has  offered  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

The  second  reply  is  more  disingenuous  still.  Mexico  sets  up  a  claim 
to  the  whole  of  Texas  to  the  Sabine,  and  that  claim  she  refuses  to  relin- 
quish. While  she  continues  her  claim  to  the  whole,  she  can  make  no 
distinction  as  to  a  part.  She  could  not  plead  our  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory in  question  as  a  special  grievance,  without  making  a  distinction 
between  it  and  that  East  of  it,  and,  in  fact,  not  without  abandoning  her 
claim  to  all  the  rest  of  Texas.  This  reply  by  some  of  the  defenders  of 
the  president  may  answer  to  throw  dust  in  the  ej^es  of  the  people,  but  it 
is  really  unworthy  of  an  American  citizen.  Nothing  would  have  pleased 
our  government  more  than  to  have  found  Mexico  complaining  of  that 
invasion  as  a  special  grievance.  No  doubt,  it  was  the  very  blunder  they 
hoped  to  provoke  her  to  commit;  and  if  she  had  committed  it,  we  can 
believe  our  troops  would  have  been  speedily  ordered  buck  to  the  Nueces; 
for  it  would  have  virtually  yielded  to  us  all  the  territory  Texas  actually 
P')S.sessed,  and  with  tliat  the  president  would  probably  have  been  satis- 
tied.  It  is  idle,  then,  to  draw  any  inference  from  the  silence  of  Mexico 
as  to  the  act  which  we  say  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war.  That  it 
was  the  imminliate  cause  of  the  war  we  may  infer  from  the  fact,  that,  till 
it  was  done,  Mexico  made  no  effort  to  disturb  our  pos.se.ssion  of  Texas; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that,  but  for  it,  she  would  silently  have 
abandoned  her  claim  to  all  of  Texas  East  of  the  Nueces. 
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The  war,  furthermore,  was  impolitic.  If  unsuccessful,  it 
could  not  fail  to  disgrace  us ;  if  successful,  it  could  hardly 
fail  to  weaken  Mexico,  already  too  weak  for  our  interest. 
The  true  policy  of  this  country  is,  not  to  destroy,  absorb,  or 
weaken  Mexico,  but  to  jireserve  her  nationality  and  indepen- 
dence, and  to  strengthen  her.  It  is  a  great  evil  to  a  nation 
to  have  only  weak  neighbours,  and  worse  than  madness  for 
us  to  seek  to  be  the  only  power  on  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Solitude  is  no  more  the  normal  state  for  a  nation 
than  for  an  individual,  and  in  the  case  of  either,  without 
special  grace,  is  liurtful.  If  the  nation  has  only  weak 
neighbours,  it  will  be  constantly  teujpted  to  the  practice  of 
injustice  ;  and  if  no  neighbours,  it  will  be  torn  by  intestine 
divisions,  and  sink  into  anarchy  or  despotism. 

But  especially  was  this  war  impolitic  in  consequence  of  the 
slave  question,  already  threatening  the  Union,  and  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  within  constitutional  limits.  The  war,  if 
successful,  can  hardly  fail  in  extorting  from  Mexico  a  portion 
of  her  territory,  and  that  territory  to  some  extent  not  un- 
suitable to  a  slave  population.  Its  annexation  to  the  Union 
must  bring  on,  in  all  its  lierceness,  the  contest  between  the 
free  states  and  the  slave  states, — a  contest  in  which  both 
have  much  to  lose,  and  neither  any  thing  to  gain.  The  free 
states  are  resolved  not  to  pour  out  their  blood  and  treasure 
to  extend  what  they  regard  as  a  detestable  system,  and,  if 
new  territory  is  acquired,  they  cannot,  as  we  have  seen,  avoid 
doing  so,  without  trampling  on  tlie  constitution,  which  we 
are  afraid,  if  forced  to  the  alternative,  they  will  not  hesitate 
to  do.  Tlie  administration  should  have  foreseen  this,  and 
avoided  the  war,  if  possible, for  this  reason,  if  for  no  other; 
for,  if  the  antislavery  party  find  itself  strong  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  extension  of  slavery  in  defiance  of  the  constitution, 
it  will  not  stop  there.  It  will  no  longer  respect  constitu- 
tional barriers  ;  but  will  take  up  the  question  of  slavery  in 
the  states,  and  immediate  emancipation  or  civil  war  will  be 
the  alternative, — both  bad,  and  one  hardly  more  to  be 
deprecated  than  the  other.  If  no  foreign  element  be  intro- 
duced to  give  additional  force  to  the  excitement  already  so 
fearful,  the  friends  of  the  constitution  may  be  able,  at  least 
for  a  time,  to  keep  it  from  any  direct  interference  with 
slavery  where  it  is  ;  but  introduce  such  an  element,  let  there 
be  a  colorable  pretext  for  asserting  that  the  free  states  are 
called  upon,  not  merely  to  let  slaverj'  alone,  but  to  aid  in  ex- 
tending it,  and  there  is  no  longer  among  us  any  power  to 
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control  the  consequences.  The  present  administration  should 
have  considered  this,  and  have  studiously  avoided  every 
occasion  of  fanning  the  excitement.  It  has,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  not  done  so.  It  has  ijained  no  friends  by  its  policy  at 
the  North,  and  it  has  done  ite  best  to  ruin  the  South. 

In  the  present  posture  of  affairs,  and  in  view  of  the  prob- 
able results  of  the  war,  there  is  only  one  constitutional  course 
to  be  pursued,  and  that  is  for  both  the  friends  and  the  ene- 
mies of  the  slave  system  to  unite  in  resisting  the  further  ex- 
tension of  the  territory  of  the  Union.  This  is  politic  and 
constitutional.  Mexico  must  not  be  dismembered,  nor  a  foot 
of  her  territory  permanently  annexed  to  the  Union.  Let 
this  be  the  settled  policy  of  both  parties.  Let  not  the  South 
think  of  converting  the  JSTorth  to  her  views  of  slavery,  nor 
the  ISTorth  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  slavery  by  tram- 
pling on  the  constitution.  It  is  too  late  in  the  day  to  attempt 
the  former,  and  it  is  always  out  of  season  to  dream  of  the 
latter.  But  both  may  unite  in  resisting  any  extension  of 
the  present  territorj^  of  the  Union,  and,  in  doing  so,  remove 
all  additional  pretext  for  excitement.  The  territory  of  the 
Union  is  large  enough,  and  he  is  as  poor  a  patriot  as  he  is  a 
statesman  who  would  seek  to  extend  its  bounds.  The  insane 
rage  of  a  portion  of  our  people  for  annexation,  and  the  in- 
fluence demagogues  acquii'e  for  nefarious  purposes  by  appeal- 
ing to  it,  must  be  checked,  or  our  national  honor  is  gone,  our 
national  sense  of  justice  obliterated,  and  our  free  institutions 
become  our  reproach.  A  firm  and  successful  resistance  of 
the  attempt  likely  to  be  made  to  extend  the  territory  of  the 
Union,  by  cessions  extorted  from  Mexico,  will  have  this 
salutary  effect,  and  we  trust  it  wiU  be  made. 


LEGrnMACY  AND  RFA'OLIiTIONISM. 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1848.] 

We  take,  in  our  political  essays,  nmvearied  pains  to  make 
ourselvx'S  understood,  and  to  o-nard  against  being  misappre- 
hended ;  but,  througli  onr  own  fault  or  that  of  our  readers, 
our  success  has  rarely  corresponded  to  our  efforts.  On  all 
sides,  from  all  (juarters,  we  are  charged  with  being  hostile 
to  liberty  and  favorable  to  despotism, — the  enemy  of  the 
people,  and  the  friend  of  their  oppressors.  We  could  smile 
at  this  ridiculous  charge,  were  it  not  that  some  lionest  souls 
are  found  who  .'ippear  to  l)elieve  it,  and  some  moon-struck 
scribblers  mako  it  the  occasion  of  exciting  unjust  prejudices 
against  our  friends,  and  of  placing  them,  as  well  as  ourselv^es, 
in  a  false  position  before  the  public.  Injustice  to  us  per- 
sonally is  of  no  moment,  and  demands  of  us  no  attention  ; 
but  when,  owing  to  our  peculiar  position,  it  can  hardly  fail 
to  work  injustice  to  others,  we  are  bound  to  notice  and  to 
repel  it. 

The  age  in  which  we  live  is  an  age  of  theoretical,  and,  to 
a  great  extent,  of  practical  anarchy.  Its  ideas  and  move- 
ments are  marked  by  impatience  of  restraint,  denial  of  law% 
and  contempt  of  authority.  We  have  seen  this,  and  have 
felt  it  our  duty  to  protest  against  it,  and  to  do  what  we 
could,  in  our  limited  sphere,  to  recall  men  to  a  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  government,  and  to  the  fact  of  their  moral  ob- 
ligation to  u])hold  the  supremacy  of  law.  This  is  our 
offence.  Yet  one  would  luiturally  suppose  that  people  of 
ordinar}'  intelligence,  somewhat  acquainted  with  our  past 
histor}^  might,  without  much  difHculty,  believe  that  in  this 
our  motive  has  been  to  serve  the  cause  of  freedom,  not  that 
of  des])0tism.  We,  in  fact,  have  done  it,  because  liberty  is 
impossible  without  order,  order  is  impossible  without  gov- 
ernment, and  government  in  any  worthy  sense  of  the  term 
is  impossible  without  a  settled  conviction  on  the  part  of  the 
people  of  its  legitimacy,  and  of  their  obligation  in  con- 
science to  obey  it.  Nothing  deserving  the  name  of  govern- 
ment can  be  founded  on  the  sense  of  the  agreeable  or  of  the 
useful.  Governments,  so  called,  which  appeal  to  nothing 
higher,  more  catholic,  and  more  stable,  are  mere  creatures 
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of  passion  or  caprice,  and  must  follow  the  lead  of  popular 
folly  and  excess,  instead  of  restrainins;  them,  and  directing 
the  general  activity  to  the  public  good.  They  are  not  gov- 
ernments, but  mei'e  instruments  for  the  private  gain  or 
aggrandizement  of  the  adroit  and  scheming  few  who  con- 
trive to  possess  themselves  of  their  management.  It  is 
philosophically  and  historically  demonstralile,  that  the  per- 
manence and  stability  of  government,  and  its  wise  and  just 
administration  for  the  common  M^eal, — the  only  legitimate 
end  of  its  institution, — are  impracticable,  unless  the  gov- 
ernment is  held  to  rest  on  the  universal  and  unalterable 
sense  of  duty,  under  the  protection  of  religion. 

This  truth,  though,  in  fact,  a  very  commonplace  truth,  our 
age  overlooks,  or,  if  it  does  not  overlook,  it  rejects.  Hence 
the  danger  with  which  liberty  in  our  times  is  threatened. 
We  have  believed  it,  therefore,  not  improper  to  guard  against 
this  danger,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  we  have  traced  govern- 
ment back  to  its  source,  and  to  the  foundation  of  its  author- 
ity. We  have  found  its  origin,  not  in  tlie  people,  l)ut  in 
God,  from  whom  is  all  power ;  and  we  have  concluded  from 
this  its  divine  right,  within  its  legitimate  province,  to  our 
allegiance.  It  has,  since  it  derives  its  authority  from  God, 
a  divine  right  to  command,  and,  if  so,  we  must  be  bound  in 
conscience  to  obey  it.  Then  it  rests,  not  on  the  sense  of 
the  agreeable  or  of  the  useful,  to  fluctnate  as  these  flnctu- 
ate,  but  on  the  sense  of  duty, — and  not  merely  duty  to  our 
country  or  to  mankind,  but  duty  to  God — a  duty  founded 
in  the  unalterable  relations  of  man  to  his  Maker.  This 
raises  political  allegiance  and  obedience  to  the  law  to  the 
rank  of  moral  virtue,  and  declares  their  violation  to  be  a 
sin  against  God,  to  whom  we  belong,  all  we  have,  and  all 
we  are.  Hence,  in  its  legitimate  province,  even  civil  gov- 
ernment becomes  sacred  and  inviolal)le;  and  therefore  we 
assert,  on  the  one  band,  our  duty  to  ol)ey  it.  and,  on  the 
other,  deny  the  right  of  revolution,  what  La  Fayette  calls 
"the  sacred  right  of  insurrection." 

Here,  in  general  terms,  is  the  doctrine  we  have  endeav- 
oured to  inculcate.  That  it  is  hostile  to  the  political  atheism 
now  so  rife,  we  concede.  We  are  Christians,  and  do  not 
understand  the  possibiHty  of  being  Cliristians,  and  yet 
atheists  in  politics.  We  have  but  one  set  of  principles,  and 
these  ai-e  determined  by  our  religion.  We  cannot  adopt 
one  set  of  principles  in  our  religion  and  a  contradictory  set 
in    our   politics,    saying    ''  Good    Loi-d "  in    the    one,    and 
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"Good  Devil"  in  the  other.  We  are  too  far  beliind  the 
age  for  tliat.  But  that  this  doctrine  is  hostile  to  lil)orty  or 
favorable  to  despotism,  we  do  not  concede, — nay,  positively 
deny.  In  setting  it  forth,  we  liave  dwelt  on  that  phase  of 
it  directly  opposed  to  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  the  age, 
because  it  was  not  necessary  to  guard  against  tendencies 
from  which  we  have  nothing  to  apprehend,  and  because  we 
presume  that  our  readers  would  of  themselves  see  that  it 
had  another  phase  equally  opposed  to  the  opposite  class  of 
tendencies.  But  for  the  hundredth  time  in  our  short  life 
w'e  have  learned  that  tiie  writer  who  presumes  any  thing  on 
the  intelligence  or  discrimination  of  the  bulk  of  readers 
presumes  too  much,  and  will  assuredly  be  disappointed. 
The  doctrine  protects  the  government  against  radicals,  reb- 
els, and  revolutionists ;  but  it  protects,  also,  the  people 
against  tyrants  and  oppressors.  The  fears  of  our  politicians 
on  this  last  point,  whether  real  or  affected,  do  little  credit 
to  their  sagacity.  The  monsters  which  affright  them  a  little 
more  light  would  enable  them  to  see  are  as  harmless  as  the 
charred  stump  or  decaying  log  which  the  benighted  traveller 
mistakes  for  bear  or  panther. 

When  we  assert  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy,  we  are  un- 
derstood to  assert  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance  to 
tyrants ;  but  needs  it  any  extraordinary  intellectual  power 
and  cultivation  to  perceive  that  legitimacy,  while  it  smites 
the  rebel  or  the  revolutionist,  must  equally  smite  the  tyrant 
or  usurper  ?  If  the  doctrine  asserts  the  right  of  legitimate, 
it  must  deny  the  right  of  illegitimate  government ;  if  it 
denies  the  right  to  disobey  the  legitimate  authority,  it  must 
also  deny  the  right  of  illegitimate  authority  to  command; 
if  it  disarms  the  subject  before  the  legal  authority,  it  must 
equally  disarm  the  illegal  authority  before  the  subject. 
How,  then,  from  the  fact  that  we  are  forbidden  to  resist  or 
to  sul)vert  legitimate  government,  the  legal  constitution  of 
the  state,  conclude  that  we  are  forbidden  to  resist  or  to  de- 
pose the  tyrant  ?  Tyranny,  oppression,  is  never  legal,  and 
therefore  no  tyrant  or  oppressor  ever  is  or  can  be  the  legiti- 
mate sovereign.  To  resist  him  is  not  to  resist  the  legitimate 
authority,  and  therefore  demands  for  its  justification  no 
assertion  of  the  revolutionary  principle.  How  is  it,  then, 
that  you  do  not  see  that  the  doctrine  of  legitimacy  gives  a 
legal  right  to  resist  whatever  is  illegal,  and  therefore  lays  a 
solid  foundation  for  liberty? 

People,  we   know,  are  prejudiced  against  the  doctrine 
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which  asserts  the  divine  origin  and  right  of  government, 
but  it  is  because  they  misapprehend  tlie  doctrine,  and  be- 
cause they  identify  hberty  M'ith  democracy.  The  doctrine, 
undoubtedly,  does  assert  the  sacredness,  inviolability,  and 
legitimacy  of  every  actual  political  constitution,  whatever 
its  form,  and  that  the  monarchical  or  aristocratic  order,  where 
it  is  the  established  order,  is  as  legitimate  as  the  democratic. 
But,  if  liberty  and  democracy  are  one  and  the  same  thing, 
since  the  monarchical  order  is  that  which  is  actually  the  es- 
tablished order  in  most  states,  liberty  in  most  states  is  pre- 
cluded, and  the  people  are  and  must  be  slaves.  Yet  is  it 
true  that  liberty  and  democracy  are  identical  or  convertible 
terms?  Democracy,  wliose  expression  is  universal  suffrage, 
intrusts  every  citizen  with  a  share  in  the  administration  of 
the  government,  which  is  and  can  be  done  by  no  other  po- 
litical order.  But  the  elective  franchise  is  a  trust,  not  a 
right,  and  therefore  to  withhold  it  is  not  to  withhold  free- 
dom. Liberty  is  in  the  possession  and  exercise  of  our  natu- 
ral rights.  We  have  none  of  us  any  natural  right  to  govern  ; 
for  under  the  law  of  nature  all  men  are  equals,  and  no  one 
has  the  right  to  exercise  authority  over  others.  The  fran- 
chise is  a  municipal  grant,  and  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
political  sovereign.  Liberty,  unless  the  question  be  between 
nation  and  nation,  is  not  a  predicate  of  the  government,  but 
of  the  subject,  and  of  the  subject  not  in  his  quality  of  a 
constituent  element  of  the  sovei-eignty,  but  in  his  quality 
of  subject.  As  subject  he  may  be  free,  without  being  in- 
trusted with  authority  to  govern,  and  therefore  may  be  free 
under  other  forms  of  government  than  the  democratic. 

In  fact,  democratic  politicians  never  attain  to  the  concep- 
tion of  liberty.  The  basis  of  their  theory  of  government 
is  despotism.  They  make  the  right  to  govern  a  natural 
riglit,_  and  differ  from  the  confessedly  despotic  politicians 
only  in  claiming  for  every  man  what  these  claim  for  only 
one.  They  make  government  a  personal  right,  incident  to 
manhood,  inalienable,  and  inamissible, — not  a  solemn  trust 
which  the  trustee  is  bound  to  hold  and  exercise  according 
to  law,  and  for  which  he  is  accountable.  Hence  it  is  tha't 
democracy  always  sooner  or  later  terminates  in  despotism 
or  autocracy.  We  deny  that  government  is  ever  a  personal 
right,  whether  of  the  one,  the  few,  or  the  many,  and  there- 
fore deny  that  a  man  has  a  natural  right  to  a  share  in 
the  administration.  He  only  has  the  right  to  whom  the 
power  is  delegated  by  the  competent  authority,  and  he  holds 
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it,  not  as  a  ],)er80iial  riu'lit,  Imt  as  a  trust.  Consequently,  wo 
do  not  concede  tliat  the  establislunent  of  tlie  democratic 
regime  is  at  all  essential  to  the  establishment  or  maintenance 
of  liberty.  He  is  free,  enjoys  his  liberty,  who  is  secured  in 
the  possession  and  enjoyment  of  all  his  natural  rights ;  and 
this  is  done  wherever  the  legitimate  authorit}-  governs,  and 
governs  according  to  the  principles  of  justice.  We  are 
aware  of  no  form  of  government  that  cannot  so  govern,  or 
which  camiot  also  govern  otherwise,  if  it  choose. 

We  are  republicans,  because  repul)licanism  is  here  the 
established  order,  but  we  confess  that  we  do  not  embrace, 
and  never  have  embraced,  as  essential  to  liberty,  or  even  as 
compatible  with  liberty,  the  popular  democratic  doctrine  of 
the  country.  We  beg  leave  to  refer  here  to  our  remarks  on 
Democracy  yi\\\Q\\  \VQ  wxoiQ  in  1837,  and  published  in  the 
first  number  of  The  Boston  Quarterly  Review,  January, 
1838.*  When  we  wrote  them,  we  had  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  stanchest  friends  of  liberty  and  the  most  ultra  radi- 
cals in  the  country, — a  fact  wdiich  we  commend  to  those  of 
our  former  friends  who  are  now  so  ready  to  represent  us  as 
having  gone  over  to  the  side  of  despotism.  We  should 
not  now  call  the  doctrine  democracy,  as  we  did  when 
we  wTote  it,  nor  should  we  use  certain  locutions,  to 
be  detected  here  and  there,  dictated  by  an  erroneous 
theology ;  but  the  doctrine  itself  is  our  present  doc- 
trine, as  clearly  and  as  energetically  expressed  as  we  could 
now  express  it.  It  seems  to  us  to  contain  an  unanswerable 
refutation  of  the  popular  democratic  principle  and  a  tri- 
umpliant  vindication  of  the  sovereignty  of  justice, — there- 
fore, of  the  divine  origin  and  right  of  government;  for 
justice,  i^i  the  sense  the  writer  uses  it,  is  identical  with  God, 
who  alone  is  absohite,  immutable,  eternal,  and  sovereign 
Justice. 

The  purpose  of  the  writer  was  evidently  to  obtain  a  solid 
foundation  for  individual  freedom.  If  he,  in  order  to  do 
this,  found  and  proved  it  necessary  to  assert  the  divine 
origin  and  right  of  government,  to  rise  above  the  sover- 
eignty of  kings,  of  nobles,  and  even  of  the  people,  to  the 
eternal  and  underived  sovereignty  of  God,  King  of  ki.';gs, 
and  Lord  of  lords,  how  snould  we  suspect  ourselves  of  being- 
hostile  to  liberty,  wiien  asserting  the  same  doctrine  in  de- 
fence of  the  rigiits  of  governmeiit  'i   Having  for  years  proved 
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the  doctrine  to  be  favorable  to  liberty,  how  could  we  believe 
the  public  would  be  so  unjust  to  us  as  to  accuse  us  of  favor- 
ing despotism,  because  we  undertook  to  prove  it  equally 
favorable  to  civil  government?  Why  are  we  to  be  classed 
as  hostile  to  freedom,  because  we  defend  in  the  interests  of 
authority  the  doctrine  which  we  have  uniformly  asserted  as 
the  only  solid  foundation  of  freedom  ?  Whether  we  are 
right  or  wrong  in  the  doctrine  itself,  or  in  its  application, 
would  it  be  any  remarkable  stretch  of  charity  to  give  us 
credit  for  believing  ourselves  no  less  favorable  to  liberty  in 
bringing  the  doctrine  out  in  defence  of  authority,  than  we 
were  in  bringing  it  out  in  defence  of  the  riglits  of  the  sub- 
ject? Are  liberty  and  authority  necessarily  incompatible 
one  with  the  other?  Or  is  it  a  blunder  to  derive  both  from 
the  same  source,  and  to  suppose  that  what  establishes  the 
legitimacy  of  authority  must  needs  establish  also  the  legiti- 
macy of  liberty  ? 

But  is  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  origin  and  right  of  gov- 
ernment hostile  to  liberty?  If  government  derives  its  ex- 
istence and  its  right  from  God,  it  can  have  no  power  but 
sucli  as  God  delegates  to  it.  But  God  is  just,  justice  itself, 
and  therefore  can  delegate  to  the  government  no  power  to 
do  what  is  not  just.  Consequently,  whenever  a  government 
exercises  an  unjust  power  or  its  powers  unjustly,  it  exceeds 
its  delegated  powers,  and  is  an  usurper,  a  tyrant,  and  as  such 
forfeits  its  right  to  command.  Its  acts  are  lawless,  because 
contrary  to  justice,  and  do  not  bind  the  subject,  because  he 
can  be  bound  only  by  the  law.  If  they  do  not  bind,  they 
are  null,  and  the  attempt  to  enforce  obedience  to  them 
may  be  resisted.  Is  it  difficult,  then,  to  understand,  that, 
while  the  doctrine  asserts  the  obligation  in  conscience  of 
obedience  to  legitimate  authority,  to  the  government  as  long 
as  it  does  not  command  any  thing  unjust,  it  condemns  all 
illegal  authority,  and  deprives  the  government  of  its  right 
to  exact  obedience  the  moment  it  ceases  to  be  just?  What 
is  there  in  this  hostile  to  liberty?  Is  my  liberty  abridged 
when  I  am  required  to  obey  justice?  If  so,  be  good  enough 
to  tell  me  whence  I  obtain  the  right  to  do  wrong? 

Modern  politicians  assert,  in  opposition  to  the  sovereignty 
of  God,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  will  of  the 
people  is  with  them  the  ultimate  authority.  Is  it  they  or 
we  who  are  the  truest  friends  of  liberty  ?  Liberty  cannot 
be  conceived  without  justice,  and  wherever  there  is  justice 
there  is  liberty.     Liberty,  then,  must  be  secured  just  in  pro- 
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portion  as  we  secure  the  rei<^ii  of  justice.  This  is  doTie  in 
proportion  to  the  gutiranties  we  have  tliat  the  will  which 
rules  shall  be  a  just  will,  is  tliere  any  one  who  will  venture 
to  institute  a  comparison  l)etween  the  will  of  the  people  and 
the  will  of  God  ?  Xo  one  ?  Then  who  can  pretend  that 
the  doctrine  which  makes  tlie  will  of  tlie  people  the  sov- 
creio;!!  is  as  favorable  to  liberty  as  the  doctrine  which  makes 
the  will  of  God  the  soverei<:;n  ?  The  will  of  God  is  always 
just,  because  the  divine  will  is  never  se])arable  from  the 
divine  reason  ;  but  the  will  of  the  people  may  be,  and  often 
is,  unjust,  for  it  is  separable  from  that  reason,  the  only  foun- 
tain of  justice.  We  make  the  ij;overnment  a  government  of 
law,  because  we  found  it  on  will  and  renson  ;  these  modern 
|)oliticians  make  it  one  of  mere  will,  for  they  have  no  assur- 
ance that  the  will  of  the  people  will  always  be  informed  by 
reason.  By  what  right,  then,  do  they  who  maintain  the 
very  essence  of  despotism  charge  us  with  being  hostile  to 
liberty  ?  Wherefore  should  we  not,  as  we  do,  denounce 
them  as  the  enemies,  nay,  the  assassins  of  liberty, — men  who 
salute  her.  and  at  the  same  instant  smite  her  under  the  fifth 
rib  \ 

But,  it  is  gravely  argued,  if  you  deny  the  popular  origin 
and  right  of  govermnent,  you  are  a  monarchist  or  an  aris- 
tocrat. We  deny  the  conclusion.  If  people  would  pay  a 
little  attention  to  what  we  actually  say.  before  conjuring  u]i 
their  objections,  they  would,  perhaps,  reason  less  illogically. 
We  raise  no  question  between  the  sovereignty  of  kings  and 
nobles  and  that  of  the  ])eople.  What  we  deny  is  the  human 
origin  and  right  of  government.  We  deny  all  undelegated 
sovereignty  on  earth,  whether  predicated  of  the  king,  the 
nobility,  or  the  people.  The  question  we  are  discussing  lies 
a  little  deeper  and  a  little  further  back  than  our  mpdern 
politicians  are  aware.  They  are  political  atheists,  and  recog- 
nize for  the  state  no  power  above  the  people  ;  we  are  Chris- 
tians, and  hold  that  all  i)ONver,  that  is,  all  legal  authority,  is 
from  (iotl;  thei'cfore  we  deny  that  kings,  nol>ilities,  or  the 
peoi)le  have  any  authority  in  their  own  right,  and  maintain 
that  the  state  itself,  however  constituted,  has  only  a  dele- 
gated authority,  and  no  underived  sovereignty.  They  place 
the  people  back  of  the  state,  and  maintain  that  it  derives  all 
its  powers  from  the  people,  and  is  therefore  bound  to  do 
their  will  ;  we  tell  them  that  the  people  themselves  are  not 
ultimate — have  no  power  to  delegate,  except  the  power 
which  Almighty  God  delegates  to  them,  and    this  jiower 
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they,  as  trustees,  are  bound  to  exercise  accordino:  to  liis  will, 
and  are,  therefore,  not  free  to  exercise  it  accordino;  to  their 
own.  They  are  desirous  mainly  of  getting  rid  of  kings  and 
nobles,  and,  to  do  so,  they  assert  the  sovereignty  of  the 
popular  will ;  we  wish  to  get  rid  of  despotism  and  to  guard 
against  all  unjust  government,  and  we  assert  the  sovereignty 
of  God  over  kings,  nobles,  and  people,  as  well  as  over  sim- 
ple private  consciences.  Is  this  intelligible  ?  Who,  then, 
is  the  party  hostile  to  liberty? 

But,  reply  these  same  j)oliticians,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny 
the  sovereignty  of  God;  we  only  mean  that  the  authority 
he  delegates  is  delegated  to  the  people,  and  not  to  the  king 
or  the  nobility.  "If  by  people  you  understand  the  people  as 
the  nation  with  its  political  facultiesand  organs,  and  not  the' 
people  as  mere  isolated  individuals,  who  disputes  you? 
AYlio  denies  that  kings  and  nobilities  hold  their  powers,  if 
not  from,  at  least  for,  the  people,  and  forfeit  them  the 
moment  they  refuse  to  exercise  them  for  the  connnon  good 
of  the  people  i  What  are  you  dreaming  of  ?  Do  you  sup- 
pose all  men  have  lost  their  senses  because  you  have  lost 
yours  ?  Who  born  and  brought  up  under  a  republic,  who 
acquainted  with  and  embracing  the  teachings  of  Catholic 
theologians,  is  likely  to  hold  the  slavish  doctrine,  that  the 
people  are  for  the  government,  not  the  goverinnent  for  the 
people  ?  Do  you  suppose  that  the  republican  and  Catholic 
advocates  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  passive  obedience, 
— the  invention  of  Protestant  divines,  set  forth  and  defended 
by  that  pedantic  Scotchman,  the  so-called  English  Solomon  ? 
Who  that  has  meditated  on  the  saying  of  our  blessed  Lord, 
*•  Let  him  that  would  be  greatest  among  you  be  your  ser- 
vant," can  hold  that  a  prince  receives  power,  or  has  any 
right  to  power,  but  for  the  public  good  ?  We  do  not  deny 
the  responsibility  of  kings  and  nobles  to  the  nation,  or  that 
the  nation  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  ol)serving 
certain  forms,  call  them  to  an  account  of  their  stewardship. 
But  if  this  removes  your  objections  to  our  doctrine,  it  by 
no  means  removes  ours  to  yours.  We  complain  of  you,  not 
because  you  make  princes  responsible  to  the  people,  that  is, 
to  the  nation,  Init  because  you  leave  the  people  irresponsible, 
and  make  them  subject  to  no  law  but  their  own  will.  You 
simply  transfer  the  despotism  from  the  one  or  the  few  to 
the  many,  and  deny  liberty  by  resting  in  the  arbitrary  will 
<jf  the  people.  You  stop  with  the  people,  and,  if  you  do  not 
deny,  you  at  least  fail  to  assert,  the  sovereignty  of  God  ; 
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3^ou  tell  tlieni  their  will  is  sovereign,  without  adding  that 
they  have  only  a  delegated  sovereignty,  and  are  bound  to 
exercise  it  in  strict  accordance  with  and  in  obedience  to  the 
will  of  God.  Here  is  your  original  sin.  On  your  ground, 
no  provision  is  made  for  liberty,  none  for  resistance  to 
tyranny,  without  resorting  to  the  revolutionary  principle, 
the  pretended  right  to  resist  legitimate  government,  a  con- 
tradiction in  terms,  and  alike  hostile  to  liberty  and  to 
authority.  On  our  ground,  the  right  to  resist  tyranny  or 
oppression  is  secured  M'ithout  detriment  to  legitimate  gov- 
ernment; because  the  pi-inee  who  transgresses  his  authority 
and  betrays  his  trust  forfeits  his  rights,  and  having  lost  his 
rights,  he  ceases  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable. 

But  we  are  told,  once  more,  that  practically  it  can  make 
no  difference  whether  we  say  the  will  of  God  is  sovereign, 
or  the  will  of  the  people  ;  for  the  will  of  the  people  is  the 
true  expression  of  the  will  of  God,  according  to  the  maxim, 
Vox  jpopuli  vox  Dei.  We  deny  it.  The  will  of  God  is 
eternal  and  immutable  justice,  which  the  will  of  the  people 
is  not.  The  people  may  and  do  often  actually  do  wrong. 
We  have  no  more  confidence  in  the  assertion,  "  The  people 
can  do  no  wrong,"  than  we  have  in  its  brother  fiction, 
"  The  king  can  do  no  wrong."  The  people  must  be  taken 
either  as  individuals  or  as  the  state.  As  individuals,  they 
certainly  are  neither  infallible  nor  impeccable.  As  the 
state,  they  are  only  the  aggregate  of  individuals.  And  are 
we  to  be  told,  that  from  an  aggregation  of  fallibles,  we  can 
obtain  infallibility  ?  Show  us  a  promise  from  Almighty 
God,  made  to  the  people  in  one  capacity  or  the  other,  that 
he  will  preserve  them  from  error  and  injustice,  before  you 
talk  to  us  of  their  infallibility.  The  people  in  their  collec- 
tive capacity,  that  is,  the  state  popularly  constituted,  never 
surpass  the  general  average  of  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  the 
same  people  taken  individually;  and  as  this  falls  infinitely 
below  infallibility,  let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  infallibility  of 
the  people.  For  very  shame's  sake,  after  denying,  as  most 
of  you  do,  the  possibility  of  an  infallible  church  immediately 
constituted  and  assisted  by  infinite  wisdom,  do  not  stultify 
yourselves  by  coming  forward  now  to  assert  the  infallibility 
of  the  people.  If  tlie  people  are  infallible,  what  need  of 
constitutions  to  protect  minorities,  and  of  contrivances  for 
the  security  of  individual  liberty,  which  even  we  in  our 
land  of  universal  suffrage  find  to  be  indispensable? 

But  we  return  to  our  original  position.     All  power  is  of 
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Ood.  By  him  kiiig\s  reign  and  princes  decree  just  things. 
Govei'nnient  is  a  sacred  trust  from  him,  to  be  exercised  ac- 
cording to  his  will,  for  the  public  good.  The  o;overnment 
wdiich  he  in  his  providence  has  instituted  for  a  people,  and 
which  confines  itself  to  its  delegated  powers,  for  the  true 
end  of  government,  is  legitimate  government,  whatever  its 
form,  and  cannot  be  resisted  without  sin.  But  the  govern- 
ment which  is  arbitrarily  imposed  upon  a  people,  or  which 
betrays  its  trust,  or  usurps  powers  seriously  to  the  injury  of 
its  subjects,  is  illegitimate,  and  has  no  claim  to  our  allegiance. 
Such  a  government  may  be  lawfully  resisted,  and  sometimes 
to  resist  it  becomes  an  imperative  duty. 

But  who  is  to  decide  whether  the  actual  government  has 
transcended  its  powers,  and  whether  the  case  has  occurred 
when  we  are  permitted  or  bound  to  resist  it  ?  This  is  a 
grave  question,  because,  if  the  fact  of  illegitimacy  be  not 
established  by  some  competent  authority,  they  who  resist 
run  the  hazard  of  resisting  legitimate  government,  and  of 
ruining  both  their  own  souls  aud  their  country.  Evidently 
the  individual  is  not  to  decide  for  himself  by  his  own  pri- 
vate judgment ;  for  that  would  leave  every  one  free  to  resist 
the  government  whenever  he  should  choose,  which  would 
1)6  whenever  it  should  command  any  thing  not  to  his  liking. 
If  he  had  the  right  thus  to  resist,  the  government  would 
have  no  right  to  coerce  his  obedience,  and  there  would  be 
an  end  of  all  government.  Evidently,  again,  not  the  peo- 
ple, for  we  must  take  the  people  either  as  a  state,  or  as  out- 
side of  the  state.  Outside  of  the  state  they  are  simple  indi- 
viduals, and,  as  we  have  seen,  have  not,  and  cannot  have, 
the  right  to  decide.  As  the  state,  they  have  no  faculties 
and  no  organs  but  the  government  which  is  to  be  judged, 
and  therefore  can  neither  form  nor  express  a  judgment.  Who, 
then  ?  Evidently  the  power  whose  function  it  is  to  declare 
the  law  of  God.  Since  the  government  derives  its  author- 
ity from  God,  and  is  amenable  to  his  law,  evidently  it  can 
be  tried  only  under  that  law,  and  before  a  court  which  has 
authority  to  declare  it,  and  to  pronounce  judgment  accord- 
ingly. 

But  what  shall  be  done  in  case  there  be  no  such  court  of 
competent  jurisdiction?  We  reject  the  supposition.  Al- 
mighty God  could  never  give  a  law  without  instituting  a 
court  to  declare  it,  and  to  judge  of  its  infractions.  We,  as 
Catholics,  know  what  and  where  that  court  is,  and  therefore 
catmot  be  embarassed  by  the  question.     If  there  are  nations 
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who  have  no  such  court,  or  wlio  refuse  to  recognize  the  one 
Alrnig-lity  God  has  establislied,  that  is  their  affair,  not  ours, 
and  they,  not  we,  are  responsible  for  the  embarrassments  to 
which  they  are  subjected.  Thej,  undonbtedl)',  are  obh'ged 
either  to  assert  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  or  to 
deny  the  legitimacy  of  any  government  by  asserting  tlie 
right  of  revolution  ;  that  is,  they  have  no  alternative  but 
anarchy  or  despotism,  as  their  history  proves.  But  this  is  not 
our  fault.  We  are  not  aware  that  we  are  obliged  to  exclude 
God  and  his  church  from  our  politics  in  order  to  accommo- 
date ourselves  to  those  who  blaspheme  the  one  and  revile 
the  other.  We  are  not  aware  that  we  are  obliged  to  re- 
nounce our  reason,  and  reject  the  lessons  of  experience,  be- 
cause, if  we  admit  them,  they  prove  that  Almighty  God  has 
made  his  church  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  civil  author- 
ity on  the  one  hand,  and  of  civil  liberty  on  the  other, — be- 
cause they  prove  that  the  state  can  succeed  no  better  than 
the  individual,  without  religion.  AVe  have  never  supposed 
that  a  man  could  be  a  Christian  and  exclude  God  from  the 
state,  and  we  have  no  disposition  to  concede,  or  to  under- 
take to  prove,  that  he  can  be.  If  the  church  is  necessary  as 
a  teacher  of  piety  and  morals,  she  must  be  necessary  to  de- 
cide the  moral  questions  which  arise  between  prince  and 
prince,  and  between  prince  and  subject,  and  to  maintain  the 
contrary  is  only  to  contradict  one's  self.  Politics  are  noth- 
ing but  a  branch  of  general  ethics,  and  ethics  are  simply  prac- 
tical theology.  If  there  is  any  recognized  autliority  in  the- 
ology, tiiat  authority  must  have  jurisdiction  of  every  ethical 
question,  that  is,  every  question  which  involves  considera- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  in  whatever  department  of  life 
they  may  arise.  You  may  tight  against  this  as  you  please,  but 
you  cannot  change  the  unalterable  nature  of  tilings.  It 
is  useless  as  \vell  as  hard  to  kick  against  the  pricks.  The 
question  of  resistance,  ])resents  a  case  of  conscience,  a  moral 
(juestion,  and  as  such  belongs  by  its  very  nature  to  the  spirit- 
ual order,  and  then  necessarily  falls  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  legitimate  representative  of  that  order.  All  the  great 
princii)les  (jf  politics  and  law  are  ethical,  and  treated  as  such 
by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  theologians.  IIow,  then, 
can  we  dispense  with  the  agency  of  the  church  in  politics, 
any  more  than  in  private  morals  or  in  faith  itself^  And 
are  we  to  forego  civil  government,  are  we  to  submit  passively 
to  tyrants,  or  to  rush  into  anarchy,  because  the  nuulness  or 
blindness  of  others  leaves  them  no  other  alternative  ?     Must 
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we  reject  or  refrain  from  using  tlie  infallible  means  which 
we  possess  for  determining  what  is  the  law  of  God,  because 
others  discard  them  and  attempt  to  get  on  without  tiiem? 
Must  we  strip  ourselves  and  run  naked  through  the  streets, 
because  some  of  our  brethi-en  obstinately  persist  in  being 
Adamites?  Really,  this  were  asking  too  much  of  us. 

But  let  no  one  be  friglitened  out  of  his  propriety,  for  we 
really  say  no  more  for  our  church  than  every  sectarian  claims 
for  his  sect, — no  more  in  principle  than  was  claimed  last 
year  by  the  Presbyterians,  when  they  ofKcially  condemned 
the  Mexican  war,  or  by  the  Unitarians,  when,  as  officially  as 
was  possible  with  their  organization  or  want  of  organization, 
they  did  the  same.  The  church,  in  the  case  we  have  sup- 
posed, decides  only  the  morality  or  immorality  of  the  act 
done  or  proposed  to  be  done.  And  is  there  a  Protestaut 
who  belongs  to  what  is  called  a  church  who  does  not  take 
his  church  as  his  moral  teacher  ?  When  Philip  of  Hesse 
fV)und  his  wife  unsatisfactory  to  him,  and  wished  to  take  unto 
himself  another,  did  he  not  sul)mit  the  question  to  Luther 
and  the  pastors  of  the  new  religion  ?  What  are  your  Protes- 
tant ministers,  if  not,  in  your  estimation,  among  other  things, 
teachers  of  morals  ?  And  in  case  of  doubt,  to  whom  would 
you  apply  for  its  resolution  but  to  your  church,  such  as  it  is  ? 
Do  you  say  you  would  not?  To  whom,  then  ?  To  your 
politicians  ?  What  !  do  you  regard  politicians  as  safer  moral 
guides  than  your  pastors  ?  To  the  state  ?  So  you  hold  the 
state  more  competent  to  decide  questions  of  morals  than 
your  church !  But  the  state  is  the  party  accused  ;  would 
you  suffer  it  to  be  judge  in  its  own  cause?  Then  you  are 
at  its  mercy,  and  are  a  slave.  Trust  your  own  judgment ': 
But  you  are  a  party  interested,  and  what  right  haVe  you 
to  be  judge  in  your  own  cause? 

The  fact  is,  every  man  who  admits  religion  at  all  must 
adinit  its  jurisdiction  over  all  moral  questions,  whether  in 
their  individual  or  in  their  social  application,  and  therefore 
does  and  must  defer  in  them  to  that  authority  which  rep- 
resents for  him  the  spiritual  order.  The  state  has  no  com- 
mission as  a  teacher  of  morals  or  as  a  director  of  consciences, 
and  unless  you  blend  church  and  state,  and  absorb  the 
spiritual  in  the  temporal,  you  cannot  claim  authority  for 
the  state  in  any  strictly  moral  question.  The  theory  of  our 
own  institutions  is  the  utter  incompetency  of  the  state  in 
spirituals.  But  spirituals  include  necessarily  every  question 
of  right  and  wrong,  whether  under  the  natural  law  or  the 
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revealed  law, — a  fact  too  often  overlooked,  and  not  suffici 
ently  considered  by  some  even  of  onr  nominally  Catholic 
politicians  and  newsj)aper-writers  and  editors.  If  this  be 
so,  the  legitimate  province  of  the  state  is  restricted  to  mat- 
ters which  pertain  to  Iniman  prudence  and  social  economy. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  law  of  God,  that  is,  providing  it 
violate  no  precept  of  the  natural  or  revealed  law,  it  is  in- 
dependent and  free  to  pursue  the  policy  which  human  wis- 
dom and  prudence  suggest  as  best  adapted  to  secure  the 
public  good.  To  give  it  a  wider  province  would  be  to 
claim  for  it  a  portion  at  least  of  that  very  autliority  %vhich 
Protestants  make  it  an  offence  in  us  to  claim  even  for  the 
church  of  God.  We  claim  here  no  direct  temporal  author- 
ity for  the  church,  but  we  do  claim,  and  shall,  as  long  as 
we  retain  our  reason,  continue  to  claim  for  her,  under  God, 
supreme  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  questions  which 
pertain  to  the  spiritual  order. 

The  conservative  doctrine  which  we  have  contended  for, 
and  which  does  not  happen  to  please  some  of  our  readers, 
follows  necessarily  from  this  doctrine  of  the  divine  origin 
and  right  of  government.  No  one  particular  form  of  gov- 
ernment exists  by  divine  right  for  every  people,  but  every 
form  so  exists  for  the  particular  nation  of  which  it  is  the 
established  order.  The  established  order,  the  constitution 
of  the  state,  which  God  in  his  providence  has  given  to  a 
particular  people,  which  is  coeval  with  that  people,  has 
grown  up  with  it,  and  is  identified  with  its  whole  public 
life,  is  the  legitimate  order,  the  legal  constitution,  and  there- 
fore sacred  and  inviolable.  If  sacred  and  inviolable,  it  must 
be  preserved,  and  no  changes  or  innovations  under  the 
name  of  progress  or  reform,  that  would  abolish  or  essen- 
tially alter  it,  or  that  would  in  any  degree  impair  its  free, 
vigorous,  and  healthy  action,  can  be  tolerated. 

This  is  the  doctrine  we  have  maintained,  and  this  is  as- 
serted to  be  hostile  to  libertj'  and  favorable  to  despotism. 
However  this  may  be,  the  doctrine  is  not  a  recent  doctrine 
with  us,  not  one  which  we  have  embraced  for  the  first 
time  since  our  conversion  to  Catholicity.  We  held  and 
publicl_y  maintained  it  during  that  period  of  our  life  when 
we  were  regarded  as  a  liberalist,  and  denounced  by  our 
countrymen  as  a  radical,  a  leveller,  and  a  disorganizer. 
Thus,  in  October,  1838,  we  oppose  it  to  the  mad  proceed- 
ings of  the  the  abolitionists,  and   maintain  that  it  is  a  suf- 
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ficient  reason  for  condemnino;  those  proceedings,  that  they 
are  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary.* 

The  same  doctrine  we  had  inculcated  in  the  Review  for 
the  previous  July  of  the  same  year. 

"Oar  government,  in  its  measures  and  practical  character,  should 
conform  as  strictly  as  possible  to  the  ideal  or  theory  of  our  institutions. 
Nobody,  we  trust,  is  prepared  for  a  revolution;  nobod}',  we  also  trust, 
is  bold  enough  to  avow  a  wish  to  depart  very  widely  from  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  our  institutions;  and  everybody  will  admit  that  the 
statesman  should  study  to  preserve  those  institutions  in  their  simplicity 
and  integrity,  and  should  seek,  in  every  law  or  measure  he  proposes, 
merely  to  bring  out  their  practical  worth,  and  secure  the  ends  for  which 
they  were  established.  Their  spirit  should  dictate  every  legislative  en- 
actment, every  judicial  decision,  and  every  executive  measure.  Any 
law  not  in  harmony  with  their  genius,  any  measure  which  would  be 
likely  to  disturb  the  nicely  adjusted  balance  of  their  respective  powers, 
or  that  would  give  them,  in  their  practical  operation,  a  character  essen- 
tially different  from  the  one  they  were  originally  intended  to  have,  should 
be  discountenanced,  and  never  for  a  single  moment  entertained. 

"  We  would  not  be  understood  to  be  absolutely  opposed  to  all  innova- 
tions or  changes,  whatever  their  character.  It  is  true,  we  can  never 
consent  to  disturb  the  settled  order  of  a  state,  without  strong  and  urgent 
reasons;  but  we  can  conceive  of  cases  in  which  we  should  deem  it  our 
duty  to  demand  a  revolution.  When  a  government  has  outlived  its  idea, 
and  the  institutions  of  a  country  no  longer  bear  an}-^  relation  to  the  pre- 
vailing habits,  thoughts,  and  sentiments  of  the  people,  and  have  become 
a  mere  dead  carcass,  an  encumbrance,  an  offence,  we  can  call  loudly  for 
a  revolution,  and  behold  with  comparative  coolness  its  terrible  doings. 
But  such  a  case  does  not  as  yet  present  itself  here.  Our  institutions  are 
all  young,  full  of  life,  and  the  future.  Here,  we  cannot  be  revolution- 
ists. Here,  we  can  tolerate  no  innovations,  no  changes,  which  touch 
fundamental  laws.  None  are  admissible  but  such  as  are  needed  to  pre 
serve  our  institutions  in  their  original  character,  to  bring  out  their  con- 
cealed beauty,  to  clear  the  field  for  their  free  operation,  and  to  give 
more  directness  and  force  to  their  legitimate  activity.  Every  measure 
must  be  in  harmony  with  them,  grow,  as  it  were,  out  of  them,  and  be 
but  a  development  of  their  fundamental  laws." — (Vol.  XV.,  pp.  86-7.) 

Undoubtedh^  we  here  recognize  a  case  in  which  a  revolu- 
tion would  be  justifiable  ;  but  not  a  case  in  which  it  would 
be  lawful  to  subvert  the  constitution  ;  for  the  case  supposed 
is  one  in  which  the  constitution  has  already  been  subverted, 
and  ceased  to  be  living  and  operative.     The  doctrine  is  no- 

*Brownson's  Works,  Vol.  XV.,  pp.  78-81. 
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wise  different  froin  our  present  doctrine  on  tlie  subject, 
only  what  we  called  revolution  then  we  should  call  by  an- 
other name  now.  Tlie  movenieiits  of  a  people  to  depose 
the  tyrant,  to  throw  off  the  illegitimate  and  to  restore  the 
legitimate  authority,  are  not  a  revolution  in  the  sense  in 
which  we  deny  the  right  of  revolution.  It  is  essential  to 
our  .idea  of  a  revolution,  that  it  should  involve,  in  some  re- 
spect, an  effort  or  intention  to  subvert  tlie  legal  authority 
of  a  state.  If,  for  instance,  it  be  conceded  that  Ireland  is 
an  integral  part  of  the  British  empire,  or,  rather,  of  the 
British  state,  an  effort  on  the  part  of  Irishmen  to  sever  her 
from  the  British  state,  and  erect  her  into  an  independent 
nation,  would  be  revolutionary  and  unjustifiable.  But  if  it 
be  conceded  that  she  is  a  separate  state,  that  she  has  never 
been  merged  in  the  British  state,  and  has  been  bound  to  it 
only  by  a  mutual  compact,  and  if  it  be  conceded  or  estab- 
lished that  England  has  broken  the  compact  or  not  com- 
plied with  its  conditions,  a  like  effort  at  separation  and  in- 
dependence would  involve  no  revolutionary  principle,  and, 
if  prudent  or  expedient,  would  be  justifiable,  even  though 
it  should  lead  to  a.  fearful  and  protracted  war  between  the 
two  nations. 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  these  passages,  that,  as  long  ago 
as  1838,  we  were,  in  relation  to  our  own  country,  decidedly 
conservative.  Here  is  another  extract  from  the  same  Re- 
niew,  for  October,  1841,  whicli  proves  that  we,  while  still 
regarded  as  a  radical,  generalized  it  and  extended  it  to  all 
countries : 

"In  this  matter  of  world-reforming,  it  is  om-  misfortune  to  disagree- 
with  our  radical  brctliren.  Tlie  reforms  which  can  be  introduced  into 
any  one  country  are  predetermined  by  its  geographical  position,  the 
productions  of  its  soil,  and  the  genius  of  its  people  and  of  its  existing 
institutions.  Any  reform  which  requires  the  introduction  or  the  de- 
struction of  a  fundamental  element  is  precluded.  All  reforms  must 
consist  in,  and  be  restricted  to,  clearing  away  anomalies  and  developing 
already  admitted  principles." 

Here  is  the  conservative  doctrine  stated  as  broadly  and  as 
distinctly  as  we  state  it  now,  and  we  could  easily  show  that 
we  entertained  it  at  a  much  earlier  date.  Doubtless  there 
are  many  things  to  be  found  in  The  Boston  Quarterly  lie- 
view  not  easily  reconcilable  with  this  doctrine;  for  we  had 
not,  at  the  time  of  conducting  it,  reduced  all  our  ideas  to  a 
systematic  and  harmonious  wh^le.  Moreover,  we  wrote 
with  less  care  than  we  do  now;  for  we  wrote  more  for  the 
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purpose  of  exciting  thought  tlian  of  establishing  conchi- 
sions.  But  the  discrepancies  to  be  detected  are  in  general 
more  apparent  tban  real;  for  we,  unliappilj,  adopted  the 
practice  of  using  po]nilar  terms  in  an  unpopular  sense, 
which  often  gave  us  the  appearance  of  advocating  doctrines 
we  by  no  means  intended.  Thus,  we  adopted  the  word 
d-cmocracij,  but  defined  it  in  a  sense  of  our  own,  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  popular  sense.  We  did  the  same  witli 
many  other  terms.  There  was  in  this  no  intention  to  de- 
ceive. But  we  had  a  theory, — for  in  those  times  we  were 
addicted  to  theorizing, — that  the  people  used  terms  in  a 
loose  and  vague  sense,  and  that  the  business  of  the  writer 
was  to  seize  and  define  it — to  give  in  its  ])recision  what  the 
people  really  mean  by  the  term,  if  they  could  but  explain 
their  meaning  to  themselves.  But  we  found  by  experience 
that  we  could  not  make  the  people  attend  to  our  definitions, 
and  that  they  would,  in  spite  of  them,  continue  to  use  tiie 
popular  term  in  its  popular  sense,  and  that,  if  we  wished  to 
expi'ess  another  sense,  or  the  same  sense  somewhat  modified, 
we  must  select  another  term.  The  mistake  we  fell  into  is 
fallen  into  by  numy  who  are  not  so  fortunate  as  to  detect  it. 
Some  of  our  friends  have  tried  to  find  fault  with  our  views 
on  liberty,  when  their  own  views  were  the  same  as  ours. 
They  use  the  word  liherty  in  relations  in  which  we  avoid  it ; 
but  they  in  using  it,  fail  to  convey  thbir  real  meaning.  The 
popular  mind  understands  by  liberty  something  very  differ- 
ent from  what  they  do.  It  is  necessary  to  select  terms  with 
a  view  of  denying  what  we  do  not  mean,  as  well  as  of  ex- 
pressing what  we  do  mean.  Many  of  the  inconsistencies 
we  have  been  charged  with  have  grown  out  of  our  former 
neglect  of  this  rule,  and  not  a  few  of  the  changes  we  are 
supposed  to  have  undergone  are  really  nothing  but  changes 
in  our  terminology,  made  for  the  purpose  of  getting  our 
real  meaning  out  to  public  apprehension.  But  this  by  the 
way.  Versatile  as  we  may  have  been,  we  have  always  had 
certain  fixed  principles,  and  what  they  were  may  be  known 
by  noting  what  we  have  cast  oft"  in  our  advance  towards 
manhood,  and  what  we  have  retained  and  still  retain.  The 
conservative  principle  is  evidently  one  of  these,  and  as  we 
undeniably  held  it  when  nobody  dreanied  of  charging  us 
with  hostility  to  liberty,  we  cannot  see  why  our  holding  it 
now  should  be  construed  into  proof  that  we  are  on  the  side 
of  despotism. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  doctrine  itself.     People  hold  it  ob- 
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jectionable,  l)Oc;iiise  they  siip|)Ose  it  coininands  us  to  pre- 
serve old  abuses  and  forbids  us  to  labor  for  the  progress  of 
civilization.  But  in  this  they  assume  two  things  :— 1.  That 
the  legitimate  constitution  of  a  state  is,  or  may  be,  an  abuse; 
and,  2.  That  the  progress  of  civilization  is  denied,  if  the 
right  to  subvert  the  constitution  is  denied. 

The  first  involves  a  contradiction  In  terms.  Nothing^  Wal 
or  legitimate  is  or  can  be  an  abuse ;  an  abuse  is  a  misuse  of 
that  which  is  legal.  The  abuse  is  always  contrary  to  the 
constitution,  or  at  least  some  departure  from  it ;  and  conse- 
quently conservatism,  or  the  preservation  of  the  constitu- 
tion, instead  of  requiring  us  to  conserve  the  abuse,  impera- 
tively commands  us  to  redress  it ;  because,  if  not  redressed, 
it  may  in  time  undermine  and  destroy  the  constitution  itself. 

The  second  is  equally  unfounded.  The  destruction  of 
the  constitution  is  the  destruction  of  the  state  itself,  its 
resolution  into  anarchy  or  despotism,  either  of  which  is  fatal 
to  civilization.  AV^hat  should  we  think  of  the  physician 
who  should  undertake  to  restore  a  man  to  health,  or  to  in- 
crease his  soundness  and  vigor,  by  destroying  his  constitu- 
tion ?  What  we  should  think  of  him  is  precisely  what  we 
ought  to  think  of  the  statesman  who  seeks  to  advance  civili- 
zation by  subverting  the  constitution  of  the  state.  The 
progress  of  civilization  is  inconceivable  without  the  prog- 
ress of  the  state,  and  the  progress  of  the  state  is  inconceiv- 
able without  the  existence  of  the  state.  How,  then,  can  the 
subversion,  that  is,  the  destruction,  of  the  state  tend  to  ad- 
vance civilization?  If  you  will  listen  either  to  common 
sense  or  to  the  lessons  of  experience,  you  will  grant  that 
revolutions  tend  only  to  throw  men  into  barbarism  and  sav- 
agism.  The  passions  they  call  forth  are  the  lowest,  fiercest, 
and  most  brutal  of  our  nature,  and  your  patriot  so  called, 
he  who  seeks  to  advance  his  country  by  destroying  its  con- 
stitution, is  usually  a  tiger  for  his  ferocity. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  existing  constitution  is  destroyed 
only  in  order  to  make  way  for  a  new  and  better  organiza- 
tion of  the  state.  When  you  have  shown  us  an  instance, 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  Avorld,  in  which  the  destruction 
of  an  existing  constitution  of  a  state  has  been  followed  by 
the  introduction  and  adoption  of  a  new  and  better  one, — 
better  for  the  particular  nation,  we  mean, — we  will  give  up 
the  point,  acknowledge  that  we  have  been  in  tliis  whole 
matter  consummate  fools,  and  become  as  mad  revolutionists 
as  the  best  of  you.     But  such  an  instance  cannot  be  found. 
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How  often  must  we  tell  yon  that  a  constitution  cannot  be 
made  as  one  makes  a  wheel-barrow  or  a  steam-engine, — that 
of  the  constitution  we  must  say,  as  we  say  of  the  poet, 
nascitur,  nonfitf  It  is  generated,  not  constructed,  and  no 
human  wisdom  can  give  to  a  state  its  constitution.  The 
experiment  has  often  been  tried,  and  has  just  as  often  failed. 
Shaftesbury  and  Locke  tried  it  for  the  Carolinas.  They 
failed.  France  tried  it  in  her  old  revolution  ;  she  is  trying 
it  again.  Her  former  experiment  resulted  in  anarchy,  mil- 
itary despotism,  and  the  restoration  ;  her  present  experiment 
in  four  short  months  has  reached  military  despotism.  Eng- 
land has  tried  it,  and  sent  out  from  her  mills  at  home,  along 
with  her  other  manufactures,  a  constitution  cut  and  dried 
for  each  of  her  colonies,  and  in  what  instance  has  the  con- 
stitution not  proved  a  curse  to  the  colony  for  which  it  was 
made  and  on  which  it  has  been  imposed?  Who  are  these 
men  who  now  come  forward  and  ask  us  to  credit  them  in 
spite  of  pliilosophy,  of  common  sense,  uniform  experience, 
and  experiment?  Surely  they  must  l)e  prodigies  of  mod- 
esty, or  else  count  largely  on  our  simplicity  and  credulity. 
13ut  we  are  referred  to  our  own  country,  to  the  American 
revolution.  Be  it  so.  In  reply,  we  might  refer  to  the 
Spanish- American  revolutions,  as  a  case  much  more  in  point. 
But  our  own  country  is  the  case  on  which  the  modern  rev 
olutionists  chiefly  rely  for  their  justification.  We  do  not 
contest  the  right  of  the  Anglo-American  colonies  to  sepa- 
rate from  the  mother  country  ;  we  are  not  the  men  to  con- 
demn the  congress  of  1776  ;  and  we  cheerfully  concede  the 
prosperity  which  has  followed  the  separation.  But  what  is 
called  the  American  revolution  was  no  revolution  in  the 
sense  in  which  we  deny  the  right  of  revolution,  and  in  it 
there  was  no  subversion  of  the  state,  no  destruction  of  the 
existing  constitution,  and  no  assertion  of  the  right  to  de- 
stroy it.  The  colonies  were  held  by  compact  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain.  The  tyranny  of  George  III.  broke  that 
compact,  and  absolved  the  colonies  from  their  allegiance. 
Absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  the  crown,  they  were, 
ipso  facto,  sovereign  states,  and  the  war  which  followed 
was  simply  a  war  in  defence  of  their  independence  as  such 
states.  ]^o  abuse  of  terms  can  convert  such  a  war  into  a 
revolutionary  war.  Then  there  was  no  civil  revolution. 
The  internal  state  of  the  colonies  was  not  dissolved,  and 
there  was  no  war  on  the  constitution  of  the  American  states. 
They  retained  substantially  the  very  political  constitutions 
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with  .wliicli  they  commenced,  and  retain  tliem  np  to  tlvis 
moment.  We  have  never  undergone  a  revolution  in  any 
sense  Hke  tlie  European  revolutions  which  have  followed 
since  the  war  of  our  independence.  Slight  alterations  have 
from  time  to  time  been,  wisely  or  unwisely,  effected  in  the 
state  constitutions,  but  none  which  have  struck  at  essential 
principles. 

Nor  was  the  formation  of  our  federal  constitution  any 
thing  like  what  the  French  national  asseml)ly  are  attempt- 
ing. It  was  similar  in  its  character  to  what  the  German 
diet  at  Fraidvfort  have  just  done,  or  are  still  engaged  in 
doing.  It  was  not  making  and  giving  a  constitution  to  9. 
people  who  had  just  overthrown  an  old  government,  de- 
stroyed the  old  constitution,  and  resolved  the  state  into  its 
original  elements,  i)nt  was  the  act  of  free,  sovereign  states, 
already  constituted,  and  exercising  all  the  faculties  of  sover- 
eign states.  Here  are  vast  differences,  which  are  too  often 
overlooked,  and  which  should  prevent  our  conduct  in  throw- 
ing off  the  crown  of  Great  Britain  and  forming  the  federal 
Union  from  being  regarded  as  a  precedent  for  those  who 
would  destroy  an  existing  constitution  for  the  purpose  of 
reorganizing  the  state.  We  never  did  any  thing  of  the  sort, 
and  from  the  fact  that  the  result  of  what  we  did  do  has 
been  great  national  prosperity  it  cannot  be  inferred  that 
such  will  be  the  result  of  revolutions  in  the  European  states. 
Revolutionists  both  at  home  and  abroad,  especially  abroad, 
do  not  sufficiently  consider  the  wide  difference  between 
colonies  already  existing  as  bodies  politic,  exercising  nearly 
all  the  functions  of  government,  scparatinir  themselves 
])olitically,  under  the  authority  of  their  local  governments, 
from  the  mother  country,  and  setting  up  for  themselves, 
and  the  insurrection  of  the  mob  against  the  existing  consti- 
tution, destroying  it,  and  attempting  to  replace  it  by  one  of 
their  own  making.  We  were  children  come  to  our  majority, 
leaving  our  father's  house  to  become  heads  of  estaijlish- 
ments  of  our  own  ;  the  revolutionists  are  parricides,  who 
knock  their  aged  parent  in  the  head  or  cut  his  throat  in 
order  to  possess  themselves  of  the  homestead. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  clear  that  the  doctrine  we 
put  forth  is  not  favorable  to  despotism  ;  for  despotism  is 
as  destructive  of  the  legitimate  constitution  as  revolution- 
ism in  favor  of  what  is  called  liberalism.  Badicalism  and 
despotism  are  only  two  phases  of  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Despotism  is  radicalism  in   place  ;  radicalism  is  despotism 
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out  of  place.  Both  are  nnconstitntioiial,  and  to  preserve 
tlie  constitution  requires  lis  to  oppose  tlie  one  as  mucli  as 
the  other.  Liberty  demands  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  and 
law  is  will  regulated  by  reason,  restrained  by  justice;  and 
to  preserve  law  in  this  sense,  we  must  resist  every  attempt, 
come  it  from  what  quarter  it  may,  to  substitute  for  it  the 
government  of  arbitrary  will. 

Nobody  denies  the  right  to  correct  abuses.     The  doctrine 
we  set  forth  not  only  concedes  our  right  to  correct  abuses, 
but  makes   it,  as  we   have   seen,  our  duty  to  correct  them. 
All  that  it  forbids  is  our  right  to  correct  them  by  i!leo;al, 
and  therefore  unjustifiable  means.     We  must  obey  the  law 
in  correcting  the  abuses  of  the  law,  the  constitution  in  re- 
pelling its  enemies.     This  restriction  is  just,  and  good  ends 
are  never  attainable  by  unjust  means.     Needs  it  be  said 
again  and   again,  that  iniquity  can   never  lead   to  justice, 
tyranny  to  liberty?      But   observing  this  restriction,   you 
may  go  as  far  as  you  please.     The  doctrine  we  contend  for 
does  not,  indeed,   allow  you   to  change   a  legal  monarchv 
into  a  democracy,  nor  a  democracy,  where  it  is  the  legal 
order,  as  Avith  us,  into  a   monarchy  ;  but  it  does  allow  you 
to  change  the  individuals  intrusted  with  the  administration 
of  the  government.     Kings,  as  long  as  they  reign  justly, 
reign  by  divine  right;  and  in  this  sense,  and  in' no  other, 
we  accept  the  doctrine  of  the   divine  right  of  kings;  but 
when  they  cease  to  reign  justly,  become  tyrannical  and  op- 
pressive, they  forfeit  their  rights,  and  the  authority  reverts 
to  the  nation,  to  be  exercised,  however,  in  accordance  with 
its  fundamental  constitution.     The  nation   may  depose  the 
tyrant,  even  dispossess,  for  sufficient  reasons,  the  reigning 
family,  and  call  a  new  dynasty  to  the  throne  ;  for  no  nation 
can  be  rightfully  the  property  of  a  prince,  or  of  a  family, 
or  bound  to  sul)mit  to  eternal  slavery.     Thus  far  we  go  : 
for  we  hold  with  the  great  Catholic  authorities,  that  the 
king  is  not  in  reigning,  but  in  reigning  justly. 

But  we  have  said  enough  to  vindicate  our  doctrine  from 
the  charge  of  being  hostile  to  liberty  and  favorable  to  des- 
potism. We  yield  to  no  man  in  our  love  of  liberty,  but 
we  have  always  felt  that  just  ends  are  more  easily  gained 
by  just  than  by  unjust  means,  and  that  the  truth"  is  much 
more  effectually  defended  by  arguments  drawn  from  sound 
than  from  unsound  principles,  "it  is  not  that  we  are  indif- 
ferent to  liberty,  but  that  we  reject  the  grounds  on  which 
modern  politicians  defend  it,  and  disapprove  of  the  means 
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by  which  they  seek  to  secure  it.  We  liave  shown  that 
tliose  grounds  are  untenable,  and  tliat  tliose  means  are  fitted 
only  to  defeat  the  end  for  which  tliey  are  adopted.  He 
who  wants  more  than  justice  will  i^ive  him,  wants  what  he 
cannot  have  without  injustice  to  otliers.  Our  doctrine  will 
satisfy  no  such  man,  and  we  should  be  satisfied  with  no 
doctrine  that  would.  He  who  wishes  for  liberty  with- 
out obedience  to  laM^  wishes  for  what  never  has  been  and 
never  can  be.  An  authority  which  does  not  restrain,  which 
is  only  an  instrument  to  be  used  when  it  serves  our  purjjose, 
and  to  be  cast  olf  the  moment  it  can  no  longer  serve  it,  is 
no  legitimate  authority,  is  not  a  government  at  all.  If  we 
have  government,  it  must  govern,  and  we  must  obey  it, 
even  when  to  obey  it  may  be  a  restraint  on  our  private  feel- 
ings and  passions,  for  it  is  only  at  this  price  that  we  can 
purchase  imnmnity  from  the  private  feelings  and  passions 
of  others.  Nothing  is,  then,  in  reality  more  unwise  than 
to  cherish  an  impatience  of  restraint  and  a  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination. The  sooner  we  learn  the  diliicult  lesson  of 
obedience,  the  better  will  it  be  for  us.  We  cannot,  if  we 
would,  have  every  thing  our  own  way  ;  and  perhaps  it  would 
not  be  to  our  advantage,  if  we  could.  Life  has,  and  as  long 
as  the  world  stands  will  have,  its  trials,  and,  however  im- 
patient we  may  be,  there  is  and  will  be  much  which  we 
can  conquer  only  by  learning  to  bear  it.  It  is  easy  to  stir 
up  a  revolution,  to  subvert  a  throne  or  a  dynasty  ;  but  to 
reestablish  order,  to  readjust  the  relations  of  man  with  man, 
of  prince  with  subject  and  subject  with  prince,  so  as  to  re- 
move all  evils  and  satisfy  every  wish, — this  is  labor,  this  is 
work,  which  no  mortal  man  has  ever  yet  been  equal  to. 
A  man  could  lose  paradise,  bring  sin,  death,  and  all  our 
woe  into  the  world  ;  onlj^  a  God  could  repair  the  damage, 
and  restore  us  to  the  heaven  we  had  forfeited. 

Our  doctrine,  just  at  this  moment,  may  be  unpopular,  and 
we  know  it  will  put  no  money  into  onr  pocket,  and  bring 
us  no  applause ;  but  this  is  not  our  fault,  nor  a  reason  why 
we  should  withhold  it.  Having  never  yet  pandered  to  pop- 
ular prejudices,  or  sought  to  derive  profit  from  popular  pas- 
sions and  fallacies,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  do  it  now.  We 
love  our  country,  pei'hajis,  as  much  as  some  others  who  make 
much  more  parade  of  their  patriotism;  and  we  love  liberty, 
it  may  be,  as  well,  and  are  likely  to  serve  it  as  effectually, 
as  our  young  revolutionists  in  whom  reason  "sleeps  and 
declamation  roars."     We  have,  indeed,  a  tolerable  pair  of 
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lungs,  and  if  not  a  musical,  at  least  a  strong  voice  ;  we  know 
and  could  use  all  the  commonplaces  of  our  young  patriots, 
and  reformers, — nay,  we  think  we  could,  if  we  were  to  try, 
beat  them  at  their  own  trade,  grave  and  staid  as  we  have 
become ;  but  we  have  no  disposition  to  enter  the  lists  with 
them.  "We  have  never  seen  any  good  come  from  the  declama- 
tory speeches  and  fiery  patriotism  of  boys  just  escaped  the 
ferule  of  the  pedagogue,  and  who  can  give  utterance  to 
nothing  but  puerile  rant  about  liberty  and  patriotism.  We 
have  never  seen  good  come  to  a  country  whose  counsellors 
were  young  men  with  down}'  chins,  and  we  set  it  down  as  a 
rule,  that  the  country  in  which  they  can  take  the  lead,  what- 
ever else  it  is  fitted  for,  is  not  fitted  for  the  liberty  which 
comes  through  popular  institutions. 

We  can  weep  as  well  as  our  juniors  over  a  nation  robbed 
of  its  rights,  on  whose  palpitating  heart  is  planted  the  iron 
heel  of  the  conqueror,  and  have  the  will,  if  not  the  power, 
to  strike,  if  we  can  but  see  a  vulnerable  spot,  or  a  chance 
that  the  blow  will  tell  upon  the  tyrant.  But,  as  a  general 
thing,  we  have  a  great  distaste  for  the  valor  that  evaporates 
in  words,  though  they  be  great  and  high-sounding  words, 
well  chosen,  skilfully  arranged,  and  admirably  pronounced ; 
and  an  equal  distaste  even  for  deeds  which  recoil  upon  the 
actor,  and  aggravate  his  sufferings,  already  too  afflicting  to 
behold.  We  believe  it  wise  to  iDide  one's  time,  and  to  take 
counsel  of  prudence.  In  most  cases,  the  sufferings  of  a 
people  spring  from  moral  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  civil 
government,  and  they  are  rarely  the  best  patriots  who  paint 
them  in  the  most  vivid  colors,  and  rouse  up  popular  indig- 
nation against  the  civil  authorities.  Much  more  effectual 
service  could  be  rendered  in  a  more  quiet  and  peaceful  way, 
by  each  one  seeking,  in  his  own  immediate  sphere,  to  re- 
move the  moral  causes  of  the  evils  endured.  St.  Yincent 
of  Paul  was  a  far  wiser  and  more  successful  patriot  than  the 
greatest  of  your  popular  orators,  declaimers,  and  songsters. 
He,  humble-minded  priest,  had  no  ambition  to  shine,  no 
splendid  scheme  of  world  or  state  reform.  He  thought  only 
of  .saving  his  own  soul,  by  doing  the  work  that  lay  next 
him;  and  he  became  the  benefactor  of  his  age  and  his 
country,  and  in  his  noble  institutions  of  charity  he  still 
lives,  and  each  year  extends  his  influence  and  adds  to  the 
millions  who  are  recipients  of  his  bounty.  O  ye  who  would 
serve  your  country,  relieve  the  suffering,  solace  the  afflicted, 
and  right  the  wronged,  go  imitate  St.  Vincent  of  Paul,  and 
Heaven  will  own  you  and  posterity  revere  you. 

Vol.  XVI-6 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1849.] 

As  an  electioneering  docninent,  this  flimsy  prodnction 
with  a  pompons  title  mi^-lit  be  snffered  to  pass  without 
animadversion;  but  regarded  as  a  grave  work,  intended  to 
instruct  the  American  people  in  their  political  rights  and 
duties,  or  to  defend  the  late  war  with  Mexico  and  tlie  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  Democratic  pai-ty,  the  only  merit  we  can 
award  it,  if  indeed  so  much,  is  that  which  the  author  says 
is  the  only  merit  he  claims, — namely,  the  purity  of  its 
motives.  The  author  is  neither  a  scholar  nor  a  statesman. 
His  philosophizing  on  history  and  the  formation  and  growth 
of  nations  is  borrowed  fi'om  a  bad  school ;  his  statements 
are  entitled  to  no  credit;  his  principles  are  unsound  and 
pernicious ;  and  his  reasoning  is  seldom  logical  or  con- 
clusive. The  sum  and  substance  of  his  work  is:  This  is  a 
great  country;  we  are  a  great  people  ;  and  the  greatness  of 
the  country  and  of  the  people  is  all  due  to  the  expansive 
democracy. 

We  yield  to  no  man  in  the  interest  we  take  in  the  real 
progress  and  welfare  of  the  American  people ;  but  we  are 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  the  ignorance  and  inflated  vanity 
of  our  pretended  patriots.  We  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  are  continually  saying,  Isn't  this  a  great  country  ? 
Are  not  we  a  gi-eat  people  \  Territorially  considered,  we 
are  a  great  country;  and  in  our  ceaseless  activity  and  indus- 
trial enterprise,  we  are  a  great  people  ;  but  that  we  are  great 
in  any  other  sense  does  not  yet  appear.  We  have  shown 
ourselves  great  neither  in  art  nor  science,  neither  in  religion 
nor  morals,  neither  in  statesmanship  nor  general  or  special 
intelligence.  We  have,  in  fact,  nothing  whereof  to  boast; 
and  a  rigid  self-examination  would  convince  us  that  we  have 
made,  instead  of  the  most,  the  least  of  the  advantages  with 
which  Providence  has  favored  us. 


*  The  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America :  its  Duties  to  itxelf  and 
its  Responsible  Relations  to  other  Countries.  Embracing  also  a  Review  of 
the  Late  M^ar  between'  the  United  States  and  Mexico;  its  Causes  and  its 
Results;  and  of  those  Measures  of  Government  whichhave  characterized  the 
Democracy  of  the  Union.     New  York :  1848. 
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Indeed,  we  are  nsnallj  disposed  to  distrust  the  liead  or 
tlie  heart  of  the  American  who  makes  loud  pretensions  to 
love  of  country,  A  man  mnst  have  a  country  befoi'e  he 
can  love  it,  and  it  must  have  been  for  a  long  series  of  ages 
the  home  of  his  fathers  before  he  can  feel  his  bosom  glow 
with  genuine  patriotism.  Our  population  is  too  recent,  too 
floating,  too  little  fixed  to  any  particular  locality,  to  feel 
that  it  has  a  country, — to  be  capable  of  that  strong  attach- 
ment to  its  native  land,  to  the  scenes  and  associations  of  home, 
without  which  patriotism  does  not  and  cannot  exist.  The 
grandfathers  of  comparatively  few  of  us  were  born  on  the 
soil  we  inhabit.  There  are  few  homesteads  in  the  country 
that  have  been  held  from  father  to  son  through  three  gen- 
erations. We  have  no  ancestral  halls ;  we  have  no  ances- 
tors; but  are,  in  some  sense,  ourselves  our  own  sires.  There 
are  few  spots  in  the  country  ai'ound  which  many  memories 
can  cluster,  few  shrines  the  pilgrim  heart  can  visit,  few 
materials  for  national  poetry.  Our  poets  camiot  find  a  song 
without  going  abroad.  We  are  only  a  huge  trading  town, 
in  which  business  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  are  tem- 
porarily congregated  for  purposes  of  gain  or  livelihood,  each 
with  his  own  local  associations  and  attachments,  and  speak- 
ing his  mother  tongue,  unknown  to  all  but  himself.  The 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  a  whole,  have  very  little  in 
common.  They  have  not  a  common  origin ;  they  have  not 
even  a  common  national  name,  or  any  common  national 
associations.  How,  then,  can  they  have  genuine  ])atriotism, — 
that  deep,  loyal,  ineradicable  attachment  to  one's  natal  soil 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  express  by  that  word  ?  We  may 
have  national  vanity,  national  pride,  and  be  ready  to  uphold 
the  rights  or  the  interests  of  our  country  against  all  others ; 
yet  true  love  of  country  we  have  not,  and  it  is  rarely  that 
without  an  effort  we  bi-ing  ourselves  to  say,  my  country. 

We  say  not  this  by  way  of  reproach.  The  thing  was  in- 
evitable. It  is  no  fault  of  the  race  or  races  which  have 
taken  possession  of  the  country.  The  great  bulk  of  oar 
people  are  of  English,  German,  and  Irish  descent,  and  no 
people  are  more  remarkable  for  love  of  country  than  those 
from  whom  we  have  sprung.  In  their  own  respective  coun- 
tries they  are  patriots;  but,  torn  from  their  natal  soil,  and 
ti-ansplanted  to  a  strange  land,  they  cannot  at  once  feel 
themselves  at  home ;  they  cannot  transfer  at  once  to  this 
strange  land  those  affections  which  fastened  them  to  England, 
Germany,  or  Ireland,  hallowed  by  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
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fears  and  liojies,  the  loves  and  liates,  the  toils  and  struggles 
of  their  forefathers  from  time  immemorial.  How  can  we 
sing  the  songs  of  our  fatherland  in  a  strange  country  ? 
Time,  no  doubt,  will  correct  the  evil,  and  cure  the  defect. 
In  time,  we  sliall  grow  into  a  nation,  be  melted  into  one 
people,  and  find  ourselves  at  home  in  this  western  world. 
Then  we  shall  liave  genuine  ])atriotistn, — that  patriotism 
which  springs  from  the  heart.  But  now  the  less  we  say  of 
patriotism,  the  more  will  it  be  to  our  credit.  The  less  we 
boast,  the  less  we  affect  the  language,  in  speaking  of  the 
United  States,  which  the  people  of  other  countries  adopt  in 
speaking  of  their  native  land,  the  more  good  sense  and  the 
better  taste  shall  we  exhibit.  We  must  have  a  household 
before  we  can  without  affectation  use  household  words. 
We  wish  our  young  authors  who  affect  so  much  American- 
ism would  bear  this  in  mind,  and  talk  of  things  which  are, 
and  not  of  things  which  are  not. 

We  can  sympathize  with  those  who  are  struck  with  the 
greatness  and  magnificence,  under  a  material  point  of  view, 
of  the  United  States,  and  even  with  those  who  indulge  high 
hopes  for  the  American  people.  That  the  American  people 
iiave  a  destiny  we  do  not  doubt ;  that  they  have  a  great 
and  glorious  destiny  we  would  fain  hope ;  that  they  are  on 
the  road  to  such  a  destiny  we  have  yet  to  be  convinced.  At 
any  rate,  writers  like  the  one  before  us,  whose  highest  am- 
bition appears  to  be  to  court  them,  to  strengthen  their  dan- 
gerous tendencies,  and  flatter  their  corrupt  passions,  are  not 
likely  to  aid  them  in  attaining  it.  There  may  be  courtiers 
in  a  republic  as  well  as  in  a  monarchy,  and  their  inflnence 
is  no  more  to  be  deprecated  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former. 
The  principle  on  which  the  courtier  acts  is  that  the  pleasure 
of  the  sovereign  is  the  rule  of  right  and  wrong.  His  study 
is  to  find  out  and  anticipate  his  sovereign's  pleasure.  It  is 
the  same  in  a  democracy.  Under  a  democracy,  the  people 
are  held  to  be  the  sovereign,  and  the  democratic  courtiers 
make  it  their  study  to  ascertain  the  popular  instincts,  wishes, 
or  passions,  and  to  provide  as  far  as  possible  for  their  grat- 
ification. They  hold,  as  a  principle,  that  popular  instincts 
and  passions  are  infallible,  and  not  only  maintain  that  it  is 
lawful  for  the  people  in  all  cases  to  follow  them,  but  de- 
nounce all  who  assert  the  contrary  as  enemies  to  the  people, 
as  the  friends  of  tyrants  and  tyranny,  as  deserving  the  rep- 
robation of  both  God  and  men.  They  get  the  ear  of  the 
sovereign,  and  Mall  let  him  hear  no  voice  but  theirs.     They 
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keep  at  a  distance  all  those  counsellors  who  would  appeal, 
not  to  his  passions,  but  to  his  good  sense,  and  render  unavail- 
able whatever  of  practical  wisdom  and  moral  honesty  the 
great  body  of  the  people  may  possess.  They  drive  the  peo- 
ple on  to  their  ruin,  and  prevent  all  effectual  interposition 
for  their  salvation. 

We  speak  not  lightly  of  tlie  people  ;  we  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  depreciate  their  intelligence  or  the  general  correct- 
ness of  their  motives ;  but  they  are  almost  always  the  dupes 
of  unprincipled  demagogues.  If  the  good  sense,  if  the 
practical  wisdom,  if  the  moral  honesty  of  the  people  could 
always  be  rendered  available,— if  the  appeal  could  always  be 
made  to  their  reason  instead  of  their  passions,  to  their  judg- 
ments instead  of  their  caprices, — our  estimate  of  their  capac- 
ity for  self-government  would  be  as  favorable  as  that  pro- 
fessed by  our  democratic  friends.  But  we  must  always  bear 
in  mind  that  man  has  fallen,  that  his  nature  has  been  cor- 
rupted, and  that,  collectively  as  well  as  individually,  the 
l)eople  are  prone  to  evil,  and  that  continually.  When  they 
i-esist  their  inclinations,  silence  the  clamor  of  their  appetites 
and  passions,  and  listen  only  to  the  voice  of  reason,  which, 
though  obscured  by  the  fall,  yet  "survives  in  every  man,  they 
in  general  take  correct  views  and  come  to  safe  conclusions  ; 
luit  they  listen  far  more  readily  to  appetite  and  passion,  and 
follow  with  far  greater  facility  the  suggestions  of  corrupt 
desires  tiian  the  sober  lessons*  of  reason.  To  do  evil  de- 
mands no  violence  to  natural  inclination  ;  to  practise  virtue 
always  demands  an  effort.  This  is  true  oF  every  one  of  the 
peopleindividually,  and  therefore  must  be  true  of  the  whole 
collectively.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  demagogues,  though 
but  small  men  themselves,  have  always  more  power  with  the 
people  than  have  wise  and  virtuous  statesmen,  and  all  popu- 
lar governments  have  a  tendency  to  become  the  exponents 
of  popular  corruption  instead  of  popular  reason  and  virtue. 

If  then,  we  hope  for  our  country,  it  is  always  with  fear 
and  trembling.  The  chances  are  against  its  attaining  that 
destiny  which  seems  to  have  been  promised  it.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  we  started  with  many  advantages.  We  had  a  new 
and  virgin  soil,  of  vast  extent  and  boundless  fertility ;  we 
were  far  removed  from  the  example  and  corruptions  of  the 
Old  World  ;  we  had,  as  much  as  a  people  can  have,  the  shap- 
ing of  our  destiny  in  our  own  hands ;  and  yet  we  have  al- 
ready at  least  the  germs  of  every  vice  and  every  evil  to  be 
de))lored  in  old  and  worn-out  nations.     There  is  no  denying 
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this.  We  have  adopted  the  European  system  of  industry,  and 
with  half  a  continent  of  unoccupied  land,  we  experience  the 
extreme  of  poverty.  Poverty  more  than  keeps  i)ace  with 
the  increase  of  wealth;  public  and  private  morals  are  daily 
deteriorating  ;  crime  is  on  a  ra])id  and  startliiiii'  increase  ; 
law  has  lost  its  sanctity,  and  loyalty  is  extinct.  Population, 
indeed,  augments,  new  territory  is  acquired,  and  our  exter- 
nal prosperity  receives  no  check.  But,  internally,  we  do 
not  prosper.  The  heart  is  rotten,  and  the  people  will  ac- 
cept no  remedy.  Their  minds  and  hearts  are  turned  away 
from  all  that  rnakes  the  true  glory  of  a  state,  and  they  have 
neither  the  patience  nor  the  cultivation  requisite  to  their 
conversion, '  They  who  see  this  can  do  little  towards  correct- 
ing it,  for  their  lessons  can  avail  nothing  nnless  they  are 
considered ;  and  who  in  these  times  will  pause  to  consider^ 
Fail  to  flatter  the  people,  fail  to  encourage  their  tendencies, 
or  to  sympathize  with  them  in  their  delusions,  and,  however 
much  yon  may  be  commended  by  individuals,  you  will  be 
pronounced  nnpopular,  admission  at  court  will  be  denied 
you,  and  your  influence,  though  you  s[)eak  with  the  elo- 
quence of  an  angel,  the  love  of  a  saint,  and  the  wisdom  of  a 
sage,  will  be  null.  Your  words  will  bring  no  echo  but  the 
de'risive  laugh  of  the  brainless  and  heartless  demagogues 
who  are  urging  the  people  on  in  a  career  of  individual  and 
national  ruin. 

The  evil  here  is  greater  than  most  people,  even  intelligent 
and  well-disposed  people,  suspect.  Every  people,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  struggles  with  all  its  power  to  realize  the 
last  consequences  of  the  principles  it  adopts.  If  those  prin- 
ciples are  unsound,  the  whole  tendency,  the  whole  labor,  of 
the  nation  is  to  its  own  destruction.  But  in  a  popular  gov- 
ernment, it  is  next  to  impossible  to  correct  unsound  princi- 
ples before  the  ruin  conies.  It  is  only  in  two  ways  that  the 
destructive  consequences  can  be  seen  before  they  are  pi'ac- 
tically  developed, — that  is,  either  by  the  teachings  of  religion. 
or  by  philosophy.  In  a  democracy,  little  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  former.  When  the  people  are  taught  that 
they  are  sovereign,  they  will  submit  to  no  religious  teaching 
that  attempts  to  control  them.  Keligion  must  be  their  sub- 
ject, not  their  master, — serve,  not  govern  them.  Moreover, 
the  [)eople  never  do  and  can  never  be  made  to  understand 
that  religion  ever  does  or  ever  can  condemn  any  thing  not 
directly  opposed  to  her  formal  and  express  teachings.  As 
long  as  they  profess  the  creed  and  observe  the  prescribed 
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form  of  worship,  they  will  never  believe  that  any  principles 
they  adopt  and  follow  in  the  temporal  order  are  irreligious, 
or  mattei-s  concerning  wliich  religion  has  any  thing  to  say. 

The  other  method  is  not  more  eifectual.  The  people  are 
not  philosophers.  There  are  very  few  persons  in  any  nation 
who  can  take  up  the  national  policy,  reduce  it  to  its  prin- 
ciples, and  show  what,  according  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
history,  are  the  logical  consequences  they  necessarily  in- 
volve. The  great  body  of  the  people,  even  of  the  educated 
classes,  cannot  do  it, — cannot  even  understand  it  when  it  is 
done.  The  few  may  do  it,  may  publisli  the  result,  and  utter 
the  solemn  warning;  but  to  what  end?  The  people  are 
blind  to  the  one  and  deaf  to  the  other ;  they  go  on  their 
wa3\  heedless  of  both.  If  they  could  be  made  to  pause,  if 
they  could  be  made  to  listen,  and  to  comprehend  what  is 
said,  the  evil  could  be  averted ;  but  in  a  democracy  this  is 
extremel}^  difficult,  if  not  al)solutely  impossible.  All  is  lost 
upon  them,  for  no  man  has  or  can  have  influence  over  them, 
but  in  his  sympathy  with  tliem.  Hence  it  is,  that,  when 
tiiey  have  once  adopted  mischievous  principles,  it  is  in  vain 
to  attempt  to  induce  them  to  abandon  them.  You  can 
never  make  them  see  the  unsoundness  of  those  principles, 
or  believe  them  dangerous,  and  all  you  will  gain  by  the  at- 
tempt will  be  your  own  unpopulnrity. 

Here  is  a  point  which  our  modern  democrats  appear  to 
us  to  overlook,  or  at  least  one  to  which  they  attach  far  less 
importance  than  it  deserves.  They  all,  as  far  as  we  have 
seen,  without  a  single  exception,  proceed  on  tlie  assumption, 
that  man  retains  his  primitive  innocency,  and  human  nature 
its  primitive  integrity.  If  tliis  assumption  were  allowable, 
the  purely  democratic  form  of  government  would  be  a  safe, 
and,  perhaps,  the  best  form  of  government.  But,  unhappily, 
this  is  not  the  fact.  The  philosopher  no  more  than  the 
Christian  can  deny  that  man  has  fallen.  The  evidences  of 
tlie  fall  stare  us  in  the  face,  let  us  go  where  or  turn  which 
way  we  wilL  We  do  not  distrust  the  popular  reason,  even 
fallen  as  man  is ;  and  if  the  people  would  follow  their 
reason,  we  should  find  no  fault  with  the  democratic  theory. 
But  the  people,  collectively  as  well  as  individually,  follow 
inclination,  appetite,  passion,  which  have  been  corrupted  by 
the  fall,  and  not  reason,  which  has  remained  comparatively 
uncorrupted.  Here  is  the  fad,  and  here  is  the  difficulty. 
Carried  away  by  their  appetites  and  passions,  they  will  not 
pause    long   enough    to    hear   the   voice   of    reason,  or   to 
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profit  by  the  instructions  of  those  wlio  see  their  error,  and 
the  proper  policy  to  be  adopted.  What  they  want  is  au- 
tiiority,  whic^li,  itself  enlightened  and  controlled  by  reason, 
shall  hold  them  in  check,  and  com])el  them,  at  times,  to  do 
violence  to  their  own  inclinations,  and  to  act  contrary  to 
their  own  wills.  This'  authority  democracy  cannot  supply. 
Democracy  can  restrain  individuals,  whenever  the)'  violate 
the  public  sentiment ;  but  it  has  no  power  to  punish  even 
individuals  for  crimes  which  the  public  sentiment  does  not 
condemn, — far  less  has  it  power  to  restrain  the  people  col- 
lectively ;  for  then  the  restrainer  and  the  restrained,  the 
governor  and  the  governed,  become  in  every  respect  identi- 
cal. In  fact,  the  democratic  government  is  expressly  de- 
vised, not  to  restrain  the  people  in  their  collective  action  or 
public  conduct,  but  to  relieve  them  of  all  restraint,  and  to 
give  them  free  scope  to  do  whatever  they  please,  to  follow 
without  let  or  hindrance  whatever  is  the  dominant  passion 
or  sentiment  for  the  time  being. 

Unhappily,  it  is  hardly  safe  in  this  country  for  a  man 
who  regards  his  reputation  to  utter  these  plain  and  common- 
place truths, — which  is  an  additional  proof  that  they  are 
truths,  and  important  truths  too.  Within  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  it  has  become  the  fashion  with  a  large  portion  of 
our  community  to  regard  our  American  institutions  as  pure- 
ly democratic,  and  to  denounce  what  is  not  democratic  as 
anti-American.  We  ^-xy  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  ^ 
for,  prior  to  that  time,  unless  for  a  brief  period  under  the 
old  confederation,  there  was  not  and  never  had  been  in  the 
country  a  party  that  even  acknowledged  itself  to  be  purely 
democratic.  The  Republicans,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Federalists,  though  the}^  may  have  had  democratic  tenden- 
cies, scorned  the  name  of  Democrat.  To  the  charge  brought 
against  them  by  the  Federalists  of  being  Democrats,  they 
were  accustomed,  even  within  our  own  memory, — and  we 
are  not  very  old, — to  reply  with  great  indignation,  "No,  I 
am  not  a  Democrat,  I  'm  a  Republican.''  In  many  parts  of 
the  country,  they  do  not  even  now  take  the  name  of  Dem- 
ocrat, but  adhere  to  the  name  of  Republican,  which  they 
bore  in  the  time  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe.  The 
name  began  to  be  used  during  the  administration  of  John 
Quincy  Adams,  but  became^^  general  only  after  the  second 
election  of  Andrew  Jackson.  We  owe  the  present  popu- 
larity of  democracy,  in  great  measure,  to  the  influx  of  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  radicals,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Frances 
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Wright,  Eobert  Dale  Owen,  and  Eobert  L.  Jennings, — to 
the  writings  of  Amos  Kendall,  William  Leggett,  and  George 
Bancroft, — to  the  administrations  of  Andrew  Jackson  and 
Martin  Yan  Buren, — and  to  the  declamations,  cant,  and  sen- 
timentality of  our  abolitionists  and  philanthropists. 

Prior  to  General  Jackson's  administration,  the  institutions 
of  this  country  had  never  received,  except  from  a  few  in- 
dividuals, a  democratic  interpretation.  General  Jackson 
was  a  great  man  ;  the  American  people  idolize  his  memory, 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  detract  from  his  merits  ;  but  he  was, 
in  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  no  statesman.  He  was  a 
man  of  heroic  impulses,  of  a  strong  mind,  and  an  iron  will ; 
but  a  man  who  had  made  no  profound  study  of  political 
science.  No  one  doubts  his  integrity,  or  his  devotion  to 
wliat  he  believed  for  the  best  good  of  the  republic  ;  but  like 
all  strong-minded  men,  men  of  great  natural  parts  and  little 
science,  he  had  a  tendency  to  cut  rather  than  untie  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  of  statesmanship.  He  appears  never  to  have  un- 
derstood that  our  government  is  a  government  sui  generis, 
— not  any  one  of  the  simple  forms  of  government,  but  a  pe- 
culiar combination  of  them  all.  Instead  of  seeking  to  pre- 
serve them  all  as  nicely  adjusted  by  the  convention'of  1787, 
he  sought  to  simplify  the  machine,  and  he  gave  an  undue 
prominence  to  the  monarchical  element  on"  the  one  hand, 
and  to  the  democi'atic  elemejit  on  the  other.  He  did  more, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  president  we  have  had  for  the  ex- 
ternal splendor  of  the  republic;  but  we  are  obliged  to  add, 
more  also  for  the  destruction  of  the  constitution  and  the 
corruption  of  public  morals. 

We  speak  not  here  for  or  against  the  measures  supported 
or  opposed  by  General  Jackson's  administration.  In  most 
of  the  measures  of  his  administration,  especially  in  regard 
to  the  United  States  Bank,  we  agreed  with  him,  and  have 
seen  no  reason  to  change  our  vieVs.  We  are  aware  of  no 
measure  which  he  proposed  that  in  itself  tended  to  disturb 
the  nicely  adjusted  balance  of  the  constitution.  The  evil 
was  done,  not  by  the  measures  he  proposed,  but  by  the 
principles  on  which  he  acted  and  defended  himself  and  his 
measures  from  the  attacks  of  his  enemies.  He  was,  if  we 
are  not  mistaken,  the  first  of  our  presidents  who  confounded 
the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  througli  caucuses  and  news- 
papers, with  the  will  of  the  ])eople  ex'pressed  through  legal 
and  constitutional  forms, —  that  is,  who  confounded  tlie 
people  as  population  with  tiie  people  as  the  state;  thus  pre- 
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parino;  the  way  for  the  Rhode  Island  rebellion,  generally 
justified  by  his  party.     In  this  one  thing  he  inflicted,  we 
fear,  an  irreparable  injury  upon  his  country ;  for  in  this  he 
unchained  that  very  spirit  of  wild  and  lawless  democracy 
which  the  constitution  was  avowedly  intended  to  repress. 
That  he  foresaw  what  he  was  doing,  we  do  not  pretend. 
He  had  a  violent  and  powerful  opposition  to  contend  against, 
and  he  availed  himself  of  such  supports  as  were  at  hand,  or 
as  his  sagacity  assured  him  would  be  available.     He  cared 
little  for  f onus.     The  people  who  rule  through  the  consti- 
tution are  the  same  people  who  speak  outside  of  it ;  and 
what  does  it  matter  whether  we  follow  the  will  expressed 
in  the  one  form  or  the  other?     The  people  are  sovereign, 
and  their  will  is  the  law.     If  we  only  get  that  will,  what 
difference  can  it  make  how  we  get  it?     None  in  the  world, 
if  the  will,  whatever  the  form  in  which   it  is  collected,  is 
always  sure  to  be  the  same  will.     But  the  presumption  al- 
ways is,  that  it  will  not  be  the  same,  otherwise  constitutions 
would  be  insigniticant.     The  presumption  is,  that  the  popu- 
lar will  expressed  through   legal  and  constitutional  forms 
will  be  the  popular  will  regulated  by  reason,  while  that  ex- 
pressed irrespective  of  such  forms  will  be  the  popular  will 
subjected  to  populai-  passion.     The  constitution  is  intended 
to  be  a  contrivance  for  collecting  the  popular  reason  sepa- 
rated from  popular  passion,  and  enabling  that  which  is  not 
corrupt  in  the  people  to  govern  without  subjection  to  that 
which    is    corrupt.       The    voice    of    the    people,    speaking 
through  legal  and   constitutional   forms,  is   ordinarily   the 
voice  of  reason, — perha])s  as  pure  an  expression  of  reason 
as  with  human  infirmity  we  can  obtain  ;  but  the  voice  of 
the  people  outside  is  the  voice  of  corrupt  nature,  of  faction, 
of  demagogues,  disorderly  passion,  and  selfish  interests,  to 
which  it  is  always  fatal  to  listen.     This  distinction  appears 
to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  General  Jackson   and 
his  friends,  and  the  consequence   has   been   the  fashion   of 
interpreting  our  institutions  according   to  the   principle  of 
pure  democracy,  instead  of  so  interpreting  them  as  to  re- 
strict the  sphere  of  the  democratic  element. 

It  having  been  made  by  Cieneral  Jackson  and  his  friends 
popular  to  regard  our  institutions  as  democratic,  there  is 
an  almost  universal  tendency  now  to  place  our  sole  reliance 
for  good  government  on  the  democratic  element,  which 
they  "unquestionably  contain,  and  to  bring  out  that  element 
in  greater  prominence,  and  to   ])rovide,  as    far  as  possible, 
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for  its  exclusive  dominion.  The  demawognes,  tlie  party  in 
power,  and  the  party  out  of  power,  alike  make  their  appeals 
to  it  alone.  Pliihmthropists,  radicals,  advocates  of  equality, 
political  or  social,  business  men,  fi'iends  of  monopoly  wish- 
ing to  make  the  government  a  mere  instrument  in  their 
hands  for  promoting  their  own  private  interests, — all  ap- 
peal exclusively  to  democracy,  and  seek  to  sweep  away 
every  barrier  erected  by  the  w^isdom  of  our  fathers  against 
popular  caprice  or  popular  passion.  The  Whig  party, 
sometimes  claiming  to  be  conservative,  is  no  less  democratic 
than  its  opponent.  Since  1838,  when  the  Boston  Atlas, 
with  a  questionable  policy,  denounced  the  aristocratic 
Whigs,  and  asserted  the  necessity  of  descending  into  the 
forum  to  take  the  people  by  the  hand,  the  AVhig  party  have 
had  no  distinctive  principles,  and  both  the  great  parties  of 
the  country  have  simply  been  striving  to  see  which  should, 
if  the  word,  may  be  allowed  us,  out-democrat  the  other. 
Exception  made  of  individual  Whigs,  it  is  hard  to  say  which 
of  the  two  parties,  the  Whig  or  the  Democratic,  is  the  more 
conservative,  and  retains  the  most  respect  for  the  constitu- 
tion. Henry  Clay,  the  embodiment  of  the  worst  demo- 
cratic tendencies  of  the  country,  obtiiined  more  votes  as  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  in  the  Whig  convention,  held 
at  riiiladelphia  last  summer,  than  Daniel  Webster,  who  is 
distinguished  for  his  constitutionalism.  It  is  the  Whig 
party  that  would  abolish  the  presidential  veto,  and  by  so 
doing  throw^  the  whole  power  into  the  hands  of  the  major- 
ity for  the  time,  and  establish  legislative  despotism. 

ISTevertheless,  since  both  parties  claim  to  be  democratic, 
neither  can  offer  any  effectual  check  upon  the  tendency  of 
the  country  to  pure  democracy.  Both  parties  are  neces- 
sarily compelled  to  make  democratic  appeals,  and  to  give, 
as  far  as  possible,  a  democratic  interpretation  to  the  federal 
and  state  constitutions.  Both,  wherever  there  is  opportu- 
nity, favor  exclusive  democracy.  Take  the  alterations 
effected  in  several  of  the  state  constitutions,  whether  by 
one  party  or  the  other,  and  they  all  tend  to  remove  re- 
straints on  the  popular  will,  to  expose  the  government  more 
immediately  to  every  fluctuation  of  popular  opinion.  Their 
aim  is,  in  all  cases,  to  bring  the  government  nearer  to  the 
people,  and  to  give  them  a  more  direct  voice  in  its  adminis- 
tration. Such  among  others  is  the  provision  recently 
adopted  in  several  of  the  states  for  electing  the  judges  of 
the  several  courts  immediately  by  the  people  ;  such  "also  is 
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tlie  tendency  favored  in  many  of  the  states  to  alter,  abri(l<re, 
or  abolish  the  common  law.  In  New  York,  and  a  few  other 
states,  the  democratic  tendency  has  proved  strong  enough 
to  invade  even  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  family,  and,  un- 
der the  pretence  of  protecting  tlie  wife  against  her  husband, 
to  prepare  the  virtual  abolition  of  the  marriage  relation. 
If  the  tendency  continues,  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
the  notion  that  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife  will  be 
entirely  exploded,  and  universal  suffrage  and  eligibility  be 
extended  to  w^omen  as  well  as  to  men.  We  already  have 
woman's  rights  associations  :  and  we  believe  the  women  in 
the  state  of  New  York — a  state  as  notorious  for  its  practical 
transcendentalism  as  our  city  is  for  its  theoretical — have 
already  put  forth  a  declaration  of  their  independence  of 
the  tyrant,  man.  Whether  they  mean  to  support  it  by 
force  of  arms,  or  by  force  of  charms,  does  not  yet  appear. 
But  these  are  all  signs,  and  pregnant  signs,  which  deserve 
the  serious  attention  of  all  who  retain  their  senses  or  the  least 
regard  for  social  order  and  public  virtue.  On  the  principles 
on  which  it  has  become  fashionable  to  defend  democracy, 
it  is  impossible  to  defend  "  the  ascendency  of  the  male  sex," 
to  maintain  that  the  husband  is  the  head  of  the  wife,  or  to 
vindicate  the  authority  of  the  father  over  his  children. 
Domestic  government  must  soon  go,  and  with  it,  of  course, 
all  government. 

But,  strong  as  the  democratic  tendency  has  become, 
severe  as  is  the  blow  which  our  institutions  have  already 
received,  we  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  retrace  our  steps,  and 
to  return  to  the  constitution.  Unquestionably  the  demo- 
cratic element  enters  largely  into  our  political  sj^stem,  and 
the  American  statesman  is  never  at  liberty  to  neglect  it,  or 
to  labor  to  suppress  it ;  but  it  is  not  the  only  element,  nor 
the  generative  principle  of  our  institutions.  The  American 
system  is  complex  in  its  origin,  and  to  interpret  it  by  any 
one  principle  is  to  mistake  it.  It  contains  other  elements 
as  sacred,  as  fundamental,  as  essential,  as  the  democratic 
element  itself  ;  and  the  statesman  is  as  much  bound  to  con- 
sult and  preserve  them  as  he  is  to  consult  and  preserve 
it, — perhaps,  if  there  be  any  difference,  even  more  so,  be- 
cause they  were  expressly  intended  as  a  counterpoise  to 
democracy. 

The  constitution  is  sacred  and  inviolable.  It  is  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  binds  the  people  both  in- 
dividuallv  and  coUectivelv.     Whence  it  derives  its  legiti- 
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macy  and  supremacy,  we  do  not  now  inquire ;  for  its  legiti- 
macy and  supremacy  must  be  conceded,  or  else  we  must 
maintain  that  we  have  no  legal  order,  and  are  subject  to 
mere  arbitrary  will,  which,  whether  the  will  of  one,  of  the 
few,  or  of  the  many,  is  the  essence  of  despotism.  But  if 
the  constitution  is  legitimate  and  supreme,  the  people  col- 
lectively and  individually  are  under  it,  bound  to  obey  it, 
and  have  and  can  have  no  power,  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
alter  its  fundamental  or  essential  character, — consequently, 
are  bound  to  the  best  of  their  ability  to  preserve  it  substan- 
tially as  it  is.  The  constitution,  or  the  instrument  we  call 
the  constitution,  contains,  indeed,  a  clause  providing  for 
its  own  amendment ;  but  the  constitution  can  authorize 
amendments  only  in  its  own  interest,  such  as  tend  to  pre- 
serve its  original  type  or  idea,  and  to  secure  or  facilitate  its 
realization. 

On  this  power  to  amend  there  is  much  loose  and  even 
wrong  thinkhig  among  our  politicians.  When  the  civil 
society  is  once  constituted,  it  is  supreme,  the  political  sov- 
ereignty vests  in  it,  and  there  is  and  can  be,  in  that  society, 
no  power  over  it.  The  powers  of  the  convention  called  to 
"amend  the  constitution,  whatever  their  limit  or  extent,  are 
derived  from  the  civil  society,  and  can  be  only  such  as  it 
can  delegate.  It  can  delegate  all  tlie  powers  it  possesses, 
saving  its  own  existence  and  supremacy  as  civil  society.  It 
cannot  part  with  its  inherent  sovereignty,  nor  dissolve  itself. 
But  civil  society  exists  in  its  constitution.  The  constitution 
is  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state,  that  which  constitutes 
civil  society,  or  gives  to  society  its  entity  as  a  political  or 
civil  individual.  Suppose  the  constitution,  you  suppose 
civil  society;  take  away  the  constitution,  you  destroy  civil 
society.  As  the  general  has  no  existence  without  the  par- 
ticular, the  constitution  does  not  create  civil  society  in  gen- 
eral, but  a  particular  civil  society,  and  therefore  must  be 
itself  a  particular  civil  constitution.  Hence  the  existence 
of  any  given  political  society  depends  always  on  its  partic- 
ular constitution.  Any  essential  change  of  that  constitution 
will,  then,  be  the  dissolution  of  that  particular  civil  society. 
But,  as  no  civil  society  can  authorize  its  own  dissolution,  it 
follows  that  the  convention  can  have  no  power,  under  the 
authority  to  amend  the  constitution,  to  touch,  in  any  degree 
whatever,  any  of  its  essential  principles,  and  is  limited  to 
such  amendments  as  are  perfectly  compatible  with  the  preser- 
vation of  its  fundamental  and  substantial  character. 
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We  are  treating  here  of  conventions  held  under  civil 
society  in  pursuance  of  a  constitutional  provision.  If  we 
suppose  the  people  in  the  state  of  nature,  and  a  convention 
for  constituting  civil  society,  a  different  principle,  no  doubt, 
holds.  If  it  be  a  fact, — which,  however,  we  do  not  admit, 
— that  the  French  revolution  of  February,  184:8,  dissolved 
political  France,  annihilated  the  entire  civil  society,  and  re- 
duced the  French  people  to  the  state  of  nature,  the  national 
assembly  which  was  convened,  or  which  came  together,  had, 
no  doubt,  plenary  powers,  and  was  free  to  give  to  the  French 
nation  any  civil  constitution,  within  the  law  of  nature,  it 
deemed  advisable.  But  the  constitution  decided  upon,  if 
legitimate,  the  moment  it  was  established,  became  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  sacred  and  inviolable.  Civil 
society,  civil  France,  was  then  reconstituted,  and  henceforth 
French  sovereignty  vests  in  this  civil  France,  and  all  bodies 
henceforth  convoked,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  depend  on 
it  for  their  powers.  Hence  tliere  is  always  a  radical  differ- 
ence between  a  convention  to  constitute  civil  society  and  a 
convention  under  civil  society  to  amend  the  constitution. 
The  former  holds  under  the  law  of  nature,  and  has  all 
powers  which  that  law  does  not  forbid ;  the  latter  holds 
under  the  constitution,  and  has  no  powers  but  those  which 
it  confers. 

The  modern  doctrine  of  democratic  politicians  on  this 
head,  that  sovereignty  vests,  not  in  the  people  as  civil 
society,  but  in  the  people  back  of  it,  or  prior  to  it,  is  un- 
sound. Back  of  civil  society,  or  anterior  to  it,  in  what  is 
called  the  state  of  nature,  the  people  have  no  normal  exist- 
ence ;  for  civil  society  itself  is  coeval  and  coextensive  with 
the  human  I'ace.  To  ascend  to  its  origin,  you  must  ascend 
to  the  origin  of  man  himself;  for  he  is  essentially  social, 
and  society  is  impossible,  inconceivable  even,  without  gov- 
ernment of  some  sort.  In  point  of  fact,  civility  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  conception  of  the  normal  man  as  is  sociality  itself. 
The  so-called  state  of  nature,  save  as  a  metaphysical  abstrac- 
tion, if  ever  found,  is  abnormal,  exceptional,  not  prior,  as  an 
actual  fact,  to  civil  society,  but  subsequent  thereto.  It  is 
never  prudent  to  follow  the  speculations  of  the  political 
theorists  of  the  last  century,  who  in  nearly  all  cases,  to  use 
a  homely  expression,  placed  the  cart  before  the  horse.  That 
a  people  may  lose  civil  society  and  lapse  into  what  is  called 
the  state  of  nature — that  is,  be  reduced  to  the  natural  law 
alone — is  conceivable,  may  sometimes  happen  ;  and  when 
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SO,  they  may,  no  doubt,  come  together  in  convention,  and, 
if  able,  reconstitute  civil  society,  reorganize  the  state,  under 
any  form  they  please,  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature  ; 
not,  hoM^ever,'  in  consequence  of  any  inherent  sovereignty 
vesting  in  them,  not  because  they  are  the  normal  origin  of 
all  civil  power,  lint  from  the  necessity  of  the  case,— tlie 
necessity  of  having  civil  government,  and  there  being  for 
them  no  other  way  of  getting  it.  But  rights  founded  in 
necessity  cease  with  tlie  necessity  itself.  The  necessity 
ceases  the  moment  the  civil  society  or  the  state  is  recon- 
stituted ;  consequently,  from  that  moment  ceases  the  right 
or  sovereignty  of  the  unconstitnted  people,  or  people  back 
of  civil  society,  under  the  simple  law  of  nature. 

"We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  the  theory  which  places  the 
convention  assembled  in  pursuance  of  a  constitutional  pro- 
vision on  the  same  footing  with  the  convention  of  the  people 
prior  to  civil  society,  under  the  law  of  nature, — a  theory 
which  supposes  the  people  antecedently  to  civil  society  in- 
herently sovereign,  and  the  source  of  all  the  legitimate 
powers  of  the  state.  This  theory  of  popular  sovereignty  we 
eschew,  because  it  is  repugnant  to  the  fundamental  idea  of 
government.  Civility  and  sovereignty  are  identical,  or,  at 
worst,  inseparable,  and  one  cannot  be  without  the  other. 
Suppose  sovereignty,  you  suppose  the  state ;  suppose  the 
state,  you  suppose  sovereignty.  Suppose  the  people  sov- 
ereign anterior  to  civil  society,  you  suppose  civil  society  an- 
terior to  civil  society;  that  is,  tliat  the  same  thing  can  both 
l»e  and  not  be  at  the  same  time  !  The  people  are  sovereign, 
we  grant ;  but  as  civil  society,  that  is,  as  constituted,  made 
a  political  person  or  individuality, — not  the  people  as  mere 
population,  back  of  civul  society  and  out  of  it,  in  which 
sense  they  never  have  a  normal  existence,  and,  where  there 
is  civil  society,  no  existence  at  all. 

The  notion,  therefore,  that  the  clause  authorizing  a  conven- 
tion to  amend  the  constitution  is  simply  designed  to  estab- 
lish an  orderly  or  regular  method  of  appealing  to  a  power 
back  of  the  constitution  which  originally  made  it,  and  there- 
fore competent  to  unmake  it,  must  be  regarded  as  unsound  ; 
for  no  such  power  exists,  or  can  be  conceived.  We  cannot 
suppose  such  power  to  survive  the  constitution  of  civil  so- 
ciety without  denying  civil  society  itself,  by  converting  it 
into  a  mere  voluntary  association,  and  making  law  a  mere 
voluntary  agreement.  'No  statesman,  if  at  all  worthy  of  the 
name,  will  for  a  moment  confound  the  state  with  a  volun- 
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tary  association.  The  state — what  we  mean  by  civil  society 
— is  sometliing  established  {status),  fixed,  immovable;  bnt 
nothing  is  established,  fixed,  immovable,  that  depends  on 
volition.  A  voluntary  association  has  no  coercive  power, 
and  voluntary  agreements  in  the  absence  of  law  may  or  may 
not  be  observed,  at  tlie  option  of  the  parties.  Government 
cannot  be  founded  in  compact.  If  the  people  back  of  the 
constitution,  that  is,  back  of  the  civil  societ}^,  are  the  source 
of  power,  they  have  the  power  to  change  the  constitution  at 
will, — to  alter,  eiilarge,  contract,  or  revoke  the  powers  they 
delegate  to  civil  society,  as  seems  to  them  good.  Grant  that 
they  have  agreed  that  they  will  do  it  only  according  to  cer- 
tain formalities,  these  formalities  they  impose  upon  them- 
selves, and  nothing  hinders  them  from  throwing  them  off 
at  will.  They  are  responsible  for  their  observance  only  to 
themselves,  and  if  they  choose  to  dispense  themselves,  who 
is  wronged,  who  has  a  right  to  complain  ?  If  the  people 
back  of  civil  society  are  the  origin  of  the  state,  the  real,  per- 
sisting sovereign,  and  if  the  state  derives  from  them,  Dorr- 
ism  is  true,  and  the  late  decision  of  the  supreme  court  of  the 
United  States,  condemning  it,  is  indefensible.  But  Dorrisni 
is  subversive  of  all  political  order,  for  it  asserts  the  constant 
presence  in  the  community  of  a  power  competent  to  disre- 
gard the  existing  authorities,  to  annul  the  constitution,  and 
substitute  another  in  its  place  at  will. 

The  error  lies  in  supposing  that  the  powers  of  civil  so- 
ciety are  derived.  The  powers  of  civil  society  are  inhei'ent 
in  it  as  civil  society,  and  civil  society  itself  is  derived  from 
no  human  source  whatever ;  for  its  office  is  not  to  obej^  men, 
but  to  rule  them,  both  individually  and  collectively.  Nothing- 
can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose  it  derives  from  the  vei-y 
multitude  it  is  to  govern.  Government  dependent  on  the 
governed  is  no  government  at  all.  Civil  society  derives 
from  God,  the  source  of  all  power  (noti  est  enini  potestas 
nisi  a  Deo),  who  immediately,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Jews, — 
mediately,  by  the  operations  of  his  providence,  in  other 
cases, — constitutes  it,  commissions  it,  defines  its  powers,  and 
commands  us  to  obey  it  for  his  sake.  They  are  as  miserable 
statesmen  as  Christians  who  preach  political  atheism,  and  sup- 
pose the  state  is  conceivable  with  only  a  human  basis.  The 
nations,  as  well  as  the  individuals,  who  forget  God,  shall  he 
turned  into  hell.  Neither  the  state  nor  the  individual  can 
withdraw  from  dependence  on  God,  and  live,  "for  in  him 
we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being." 
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The  true  doctrine  is,  that,  tliongli  the  people  are  indeed 
sovereign,  they  are  so  only  as  civil  society,  in  which  the 
sovereignty,  under  God,  inheres  ;  that  is,  the  sovereignty 
vests  in  tlie  civility^  not  in  the  popularity^  and  popularity 
must  be  civility,  before  the  people  are  sovereign.  Conse- 
quently the  convention  assembled  in  pursuance  of  a  consti- 
tutional provision  is  not  an  appeal  to  a  power  or  sovereignty 
back  of  the  state,  or  civil  society,  but  a  body  under  the 
state,  and  subject  to  it.  Then  it  has  no  power  over  the  state. 
Then,  since  the  state  is  in  the  constitution,  begins  and  ends 
with  it,  it  cannot  alter  or  touch  the  essential  character  of 
the  constitution,  and  the  power  to  amend  is  necessarily  re- 
stricted to  amendments  in  the  proper  and  legal  sense  of  the 
term,  as  we  have  detined  in  the  beginning.  What  we  mean 
is,  that  a  constitution  once  established  is  fixed  in  right  for 
ever ;  and  there  is,  under  God,  no  power  in  the  state  or  out- 
side of  it,  that  can  alter  it^  fundamentally,  or  change  its  es- 
sential principles.  Our  constitution  is  essentially  republi- 
can, and  federal  republican,  and  can  never  be  legally  changed 
into  a  monarchy  or  into  a  consolidated  repnblic.  If  in  the 
written  constitution  there  is  a  clause  which  appears  to  au- 
thorize such  a  change,  it  is  nugatory,  because  repugnant  to 
the  organic  constitution  of  the  state. 

We  must  always  distinguish  between  the  written  consti- 
tution and  the  constitution  of  civil  society, — what  we  call 
the  organic  constitution.  This  precedes  the  convention,  and 
is  its  law.  The  written  constitution  presupposes  it,  but 
does  not  create  it,  or  even  modify  it.  All  it  does  is  to  pro- 
vide for  the  wise  and  just  administration  of  government 
under  it  and  in  accordance  with  it.  Our  politicians  err  not 
in  assuming  a  power  back  of  the  written  instrument,  but  in 
assuming  that  power  to  be  the  people  back  of  civil  society^ 
and  therefore  concluding  that  the  convention  is  competent 
to  alter  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  state.  So  far 
as  the  written  instrument  marks  or  declares  the  civil  con- 
stitution, it  is  unalterable ;  but  so  far  as  it  merely  pro- 
vides for  the  administration  of  government  in  accordance 
with  it,  it  is  alterable,  in  the  way  and  manner  authorized  by 
law. 

Now  it  is  clear  to  every  man  who  has  studied  the  subject 
at  all,  that  the  fundamental  constitution  of  the  American 
state,  whether  we  speak  of  the  Union,  or  of  the  several 
states,  is  not  pure,  simple  democracy ;  and  therefore  any 
direct  or  indirect  attempts  to  render  it  purely  democratic 
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ai-e  unconstitutional,  and  forbidden  by  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  in  like  manner  as  would  be  any  direct  or  indirect 
attempts  to  render  it  a  pure  aristocracy,  oligarchy,  or  mon- 
archy. The  original  and  fundamental  idea  of  our  institu- 
tions is  saci'cd,  inviolable,  obligatory,  for  our  whole  people, 
both  collectively  and  individually,  Avhether  in  convention 
or  out  of  it.  This  idea  is  not  simple,  but  complex,  and  is, 
no  doubt,  far  fi-om  being  at  all  acceptable  to  political  theo- 
rists of  one  school  or  of  another ;  but  this,  perhaps,  is  a 
meiit.  We  cannot  understand  to  what  good  use  political 
theorists  can  be  put,  or  under  what  obligation  anj^  statesman 
is  to  consult  their  pleasure.  Speculators  on  government, 
next  to  speculators  on  religion,  are  the  greatest  public  nui- 
sance we  are  acquainted  with.  Thank  God  !  the  early  set- 
tlers of  this  countr}^  were,  for  the  most  part,  plain,  practical 
men,  of  strong  good  sense,  and  no  political  speculators. 
They  were  jirdent  lovers  of  liberty,  no  doubt,  as  are  all  tru(^ 
men,  but  without  any  conception  of  what  in  these  days  of 
infidel  raving  and  flimsy  sentimentalism  passes  under  that 
sacred  name.  They  were  Englishmen,  and  they  brought 
with  them  the  institutions  of  their  mother  country,  as  far 
as  these  could  be  adapted  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  to  be  placed  in  this  new  world.  Their  political 
system  was  fundamentally  the  English  s^'stem.  When  the 
colonies  attained  to  majority  and  set  up  for  themselves,  they 
retained  the  system,  simply  modified,  again,  to  meet  their 
new  circumstances.  It  is  in  this  system  we  are  to  seek  the 
type  of  our  constitution,  not  in  modern  democratic  theories. 
Our  constitution  is  fundan)entally  the  Bi-itish  constitution, 
without  the  heix'ditary  house  of  lords  and  the  hereditary 
monarchy.  These  are  excluded,  for  the  king  and  lords  were 
not  here;  and  the  essential  difference  of  our  constitution 
from  the  l^ritish  lies  precisely  in  excluding  these,  and  in  the 
contrivances  adopted  to  supply  their  absence. 

The  democratic  doctrine  of  the  sovei-eignty  of  the  people 
back  of  civil  society  finds  no  place  in  the  British  system. 
The  commons  are  jiowerful  ;  but  they  are  an  estate,  not  the 
entire  civil  body;  and  they  derive  their  power  in  the  ad- 
ministration from  the  civil  constitution,  not  from  the  law  of 
nature,  and  hold  it  as  a  franchise,  not  as  a  natural  right. 
The  state  knows  nothing  of  the  "rights  of  man,"  in  the 
sense  of  the  notorious  infidel  and  charlatan,  Thomas  Paine, 
the  great  political  teacher,  mediarely  or  immediately,  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  American  youth ;  it  knows  only  tiie 
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rights  of  Etio-lishmen.  Liberty  with  it  is  British  liberty, 
and  authority  British  authority.  The  same  principle  holds 
with  ns.  The  American  people,  politically  considered,  are 
the  English  commons  transported  here ;  and  their  rights 
derive,  not  from  the  law  of  nature,  as  dream  our  political 
theorists,  but  from  civil  society,  which  grants  and  guaran- 
ties them.  Let  no  American  believe  in  Thomas  Paine,  thf^ 
Thetford  weaver.  Let  no  man  believe  an}-  more  in  Mr. 
Bancroft's  History  of  the  Colonization  of  the  United  Statfs, 
a  brilliant  work,  nay,  an  able  work,  but  whose  author,  like 
Gibbon,  possesses  the  art  of  falsifying  history  without  mis- 
stating facts,  and  who  has  written,  not  for  the  sake  of  giv- 
ing the  history  of  his  country,  but  of  promulgating  his 
hum;initarian  theories  of  government  and  religion.  Our 
liberty  is  not  natural  liberty,  but  American  liberty;  we  pos- 
sess our  rights,  not  because  we  are  men,  but  because  we  are 
American  citizens.  The  right  of  suffrage  is  not  a  natural, 
but  a  civil  right,  and  in  its  nature  is  a  civil  trust ;  the  right 
of  the  majority  in  ordinary  cases  to  rule,  so  important  a 
feature  in  our  system,  derives  from  civil  society,  not  from 
nature;  for  under  the  natural  law  all  men  are  equal,  and 
each  man  is  independent  of  all  others. 

The  declaration  of  independence  left  a  gap  in  our  systein. 
a  serious  defect,  because  the  people  representing  the  com- 
mons were  not  the  entire  civil  body.  This  defect  the  con- 
ventions and  congresses  of  the  time  undertook  to  supply, 
and  to  supply  out  of  such  elements  as  American  society 
afforded.  But  they,  at  first,  did  it  only  imperfectly ;  they 
left  too  large  a  margin  to  the  commons, — ample  space  to  de- 
velop into  a  pure  democracy,  which  would  have  been  fatal 
to  the  American  state.  To  prevent  this  result,  and  to  pro- 
vide more  effectual  checks  against  the  democratic  tendency, 
which  soon  became  excessive,  the  convention  of  1787  was 
assembled  to  amend  the  constitution.  In  this  sense  they 
could  amend  it,  for  amendments  which  supply  defects  and 
tend  to  preserve  the  essential  idea  of  the  constitution,  secure 
the  more  perfect  realization  of  its  original  type,  are  lawful, 
as  we  have  conceded.  That  the  convention  was  assembled 
for  the  purpose  of  more  effectually  supplying  this  defect 
which  our  separation  from  Great  Britain  left  in  our  consti- 
tution, and  to  provide  stronger  checks  against  the  demo- 
cratic tendency,  is  undeniable.  Mr.  Madison's  reports  of 
the  debates  in  the  convention  fully  establish  it.  "  The  evils 
we   experience,"    said    Mr.   Gerry,    "flow   from    excessive 
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democracy."*  Mr.  Randolpli  observed  that  "the  ^enern! 
object  was  to  provide  a  cure  for  the  evils  under  wliich  the 
United  States  labored  ;  that,  in  tracing  tliese  evils  to  their 
origin,  every  man  had  found  it  in  the  turbulence  and  follies 
of  denioA'acy  ;  that  some  check,  therefore,  was  to  be  sought 
for  against  this  tendency  of  our  government."  f  Other  dis- 
tinguished members  said  as  much ;  no  one  contradicted 
them,  and  the  convention  evidently  took  it  for  granted  that 
tlieir  chief  mission  was  to  guard  against  excessive  democracy, 
and  without  introducing  the  liereditary  elements  which  the 
constitution  excluded.  It  is  also  clear,  from  the  same  au- 
thority, as  w^ell  as  from  other  sources,  that  the  convention 
did  not  provide  as  strong  checks  against  democracy  as  they 
wished,  or  believed  to  be  necessary,  for  fear,  if  they  did, 
they  would  be  unable  to  get  tlieir  amendments  adopted  by 
the  people. 

It  is  well  known  that  General  Washington,  the  father  of 
his  country,  and  at  least  one  of  the  soundest  heads  and 
purest  pati'iots  the  country  has  ever  produced,  apprehended 
from  the  first  that  too  much  liberty  was  allowed  to  democ- 
racy ;  and  so  did  Adams,  Hamilton,  and  all  the  distinguished 
men  of  the  old  Federal  party, — men  who,  though  decried 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  and  tiie  French  Jacobins,  were  the  great 
men  of  their  times,  and  whose  practical  political  views  con- 
trast favorably  with  the  brilliant  and  fanciful  theories  of 
their  opponents.  The  Federalists  have  passed  away  ;  their 
])arty  is  among  the  things  that  were ;  they  may  have  had 
their  faults,  and  have  erred  in  particuhars :  but  the  stability 
of  the  government  and  its  constitutional  purity  depend  on 
a  speedy  return  to  their  general  principles.  We  may  well 
say  this,  for  we  were  reared  in  the  doctrine  that  they  were 
traitors  to  their  country  and  the  bitter  enemies  of  liberty. 
But  we  have  lived  long  enough  to  tind  that  Liberty's  best 
friends  are  seldom  those  who  make  the  loudest  professions 
of  friendship  and  driidc  the  deepest  toasts  in  her  honor. 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  regarded  as  a  great  friend  of  liberty,  but 
he,  when  president,  knowingly,  deliberately,  as  he  himself 
confesses,  violated  the  constitution  of  his  country,  which  he 
had  sworn  "to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend." 

As  the  weak  point  in  our  constitution  is  the  too  great 
strength  of  democracy,  or  the  feebleness  of  the  checks  pro- 
vided by  the  convention  of  1787  against  it,  the  American 
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statesman,  in  order  to  be  faitliful  to  the  constitution,  must 
study  to  strengtlien  these  cheelcs  as  far  as  he  can  constitu- 
tionally, and  to  repress  the  tendency  of  democracy  to  be- 
come exclusive.  This  was,  as  is  well  known,  the  policy 
pursued  by  General  Washington,  in  his  administration,  and 
also  by  his  immediate  successor,  the  elder  Adams.  Let  pol- 
iticians say  what  they  will,  it  is  due  to  the  constitutional 
administrations  of  Washington  and  Adams,  to  the  high- 
toned  conservative  principles  on  which  they  were  conducted, 
and  to  the  little  deference  that  under  them  was  paid  to 
demagogues  and  radicals,  that  our  government  has  not  now 
to  be  numbered  among  the  things  that  were.  Washington 
and  Adams  identified  the  people  with  civil  society,  not  civil 
society  with  the  people ;  recognized  the  popularity  in  the 
civility,  not  the  civility  in  the  popularity ;  and  placed  the 
government  on  a  legal  and  conservative  basis,  from  which 
it  required  the  iron  will  and  immense  energy  of  General 
Jackson  to  remove  it,  and  from  which  even  lie  could  not 
t'litirel}^  remove  it.  The  effects  of  the  wise  and  profoundly 
conservative  policy  of  the  administrations  of  Washington 
and  Adams  are  still  felt,  and  have  given  to  the  administra- 
tions which  have  succeeded  them-;  ill!  that  they  have  had 
worthy  of  commendation.  It  is  only,  l)y  a  sincere  and 
hearty  return  to  that  policy  that  we  can  hope  to  save  the 
country  from  the  curse  of  lawless,  and  sbameless  de- 
mocracyV — a  democracy  which  can,  if  .left  fo  ifself,  develop 
only  in  anarchy,  which  mustib^^the  ^^etw-sqfr  of  military 
despotism.  ^-i--'  /' 

A  favorable'  ^opportunity  oifersritSiplf  njaw  for  this  return. 
General  Cass — an  able,  in  many  respects  a  worthy,  man,  but 
the  representative  of  the  expansive  or  progressive  democ- 
racy, of  "the  manifest  destiny"  principle — has  been  de- 
feated, and  the  American  people  have  elected  to  the  chief 
magistracy,  in  opposition  to  him,  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character,  of  firm  will,  a  practical  cast  of  mind,  free  from 
the  rage  of  theorizing,  brought  up  in  the  camp,  and  there- 
fore accustomed  both  to  obey  and  to  be  obeyed,  unpledged 
to  systems  or  parties,  and  of  immense  popularity.  If  he 
comprehends  his  position,  and  is  equal  to  it,  he  has  a  glori- 
ous opportunity  of  proving  himself  a  second  father  of  his 
country,  and  of  rivalling  Washington  in  his  civic  wisdom 
and  virtue,  as  he  has  already  approached  him  in  his  brilliant 
military  achievements,  Never  since  Washington  had  a 
president  of  these  United  States  so  fine  a  chance  to  distln- 
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guisli  liitnself  by  rendering  important  services  to  liis  coun- 
try and  to  the  world.  IN^ow  is  the  time;  we  hope  General 
Taylor  is  the  man.  If  the  present  time  is  not  improved,  it 
is  all  but  in  vain  to  hope  for  another.  With  the  false  doc- 
trines of  our  popular  politicians,  with  the  strong  democratic 
tendency  of  our  people,  with  the  fearful  progress  radicalism 
has  already  made,  with  these  democratic  and  socialistic  rev- 
olutions hourly  occurring  abroad,  shaking  the  Old  World  to 
its  centre,  and  reacting  on  us  with  a  tremendous  force,  it  is 
to  be  feared,  that,  if  we  do  not  now  take  measures  to 
strengthen  the  barriers  against  the  popular  movement,  and 
to  secure  the  supremacy  of  the  constitution  and  the  majesty 
of  the  state,  it  will  henceforth  be  for  ever  too  late.  We 
hope  in  a  good  Providence  that  the  new  American  admin- 
istration will  duly  consider  this  matter,  place  the  govern- 
ment once  more,  after  so  many  years,  on  the  conservative 
basis,  and  study  to  consolidate  order  and  liberty  within  the 
state,  rather  than  to  extend  onr  territories,  and  captivate  us 
with  the  false  glow  of  a  delusive  external  splendor. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1848.] 

Our  views  of  revolutions  in  general  are  well  known,  and 
we  have  at  present  no  occasion  to  repeat  them.  We  have 
seen  nothing  in  the  recent  events  in  Europe  that  seems  to 
us  to  call  for  any  modification  of  the  doctrines  which  we 
have  uniformly  contended  for,  however  unpalatable  they 
may  be  to  the  visionary  politicians  of  the  day.  Of  course, 
we,  in  common  with  every  man  worthy  of  the  name  of  man, 
abhor  despotism  ;  but  we  al)hortlie  despotism  of  mobs  mon; 
than  that  of  kings.  The  king  may  be  licentious,  wicked, 
and  delight  to  oppress  his  subjects;  but  nature  ordinarily 
sets  some  limits  to  his  power,  and  the  principal  weight  of 
his  oppression  falls  upon  the  higher  classes  rather  than  upon 
the  lower.  There  is  for  the  great  body  of  the  people  in 
general  such  a  thing  as  living  under  his  government.  There 
are  nooks  and  corners  where  his  eye  cannot  penetrate  and 
his  arm  cannot  reach.     But  under  the  mob,  unless  you  join 
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it,  and  uro-e  it  on  to  luirrass  and  oppress,  there  is  no  living 
for  yon.  It  is  resistless  and  remorseless.  Its  eyes  penetrate 
every  cranny,  and  its  power  finds  out  and  nncovers  every 
hiding-place.  It  leaves  a  covert  for  none, — shelter  for 
neither  soul  nor  body, — and  is  well  termed,  in  our  strong 
old  Anglo-Saxon  plirase,  "  Hell  broke  loose." 

We  confess,  therefore,  that  we  have  a  lively  horror  of 
mobs,  and  not  even  a  polite  Parisian  mob.  courteously  and 
with  inimitable  grace  and  delicacy  begging  us  just  to  permit 
it  to  fusilade  us  or  to  cut  our  throats,  is  able  to  inspire  us 
with  confidence  in  them.  If  we  must  die  under  the  opera- 
tion of  drugs  administered  to  restore  us  to  health,  let  them 
be  prescribed  by  the  mediciner  with  a  diploma  in  his 
pocket,  and  a  gold-headed  cane  to  his  nose, — not  by  the  un- 
anthorized  cpiack.  If  the  regular  practitioner  kills  us  it  is 
his  affair  and  he  mnst  answer  for  it ;  but  if  the  quack  kills 
us,  our  death  is  a  sort  of  suicide,  for  which  we  are  ourselves 
responsible.  So,  if  we  must  be  stripped  of  our  rights, 
robbed  of  our  manhood,  and  reduced  to  abject  slavery,  let 
it  be  by  the  crowned  head  and  the  sceptred  hand,  not  by 
the  untitled  mnltitnde. 

As  mobs  at  best  are  despots,  and  as  kings  can  be  only  des- 
pots at  worst,  we  are  not  prepared  to  raise  the  shout  of  joy 
merely  because  a  mob  in  its  wratii  has  deposed  a  king,  burnt 
a  throne,  put  an  end  to  a  dynasty,  and  resolved  the  state  in- 
to its  original  elements.  We  judge  it  prudent  to  wait  a  lit- 
tle and  see  what  is  likely  to  follow, — whether  any  thing  for 
real  political  and  social  well-being  is  likely  to  be  gained.  We 
are  no  apologists  for  kings  in  general,  and  certainly  not  for 
tlie  late  king  of  the  French  in  particular.  We  have  never 
admired  Louis  Philippe  as  a  man  ;  we  have  never  admitted 
his  right  to  the  throne  he  occupied,  and  we  have  seen  much 
in  his  policy  to  censure,  and  but  little  to  approve.  A  mob 
made  him  king,  and  it  was  not  unfitting  that  a  mob  should 
unmake  him.  Nevertheless,  France  did  exist  under  his 
reign, — in  some  respects  even  prospered,  and  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  returning  sanity,  common  sense,  faith,  and  piety. 
If  she  could  have  loyally  accepted  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and 
cordially  cooperated  with  it  in  correcting  and  approving  the 
administration,  instead  of  exerting  herself  to  embarrass  the 
government,  or  collecting  and  concentrating  her  energies 
for  one  bold  and  vigorous  effort  to  change  its  constitution, 
it  seems  to  us  that  she  might  have  found  her  condition  toler- 
able, have  o-raduallv  recovered  from  the  disastrous  effects  of 
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liei*  previous  revolutions,  and  resniiied  iier  place  at  the  head 
of  niodei'n  eivili/.ation.  •  Tlie  very  worst  way  in  tlic  world 
to  im))rove  the  temper  or  to  facilitate  tite  beneficial  opera- 
tions of  a  ji;overnnK'nt  is  to  keep  it  in  constant  apprehension 
for  its  own  safety.  Assuredly,  we  have  little  s)'mpathy  with 
Louis  Philippe;  hut  worse  kings  have  been  borne  with,  and 
we  sincerely  hope  that  France,  wlio  in  a  moment  of  delirium 
made  him  king,  may  never  have  cause  to  I'egret  that  in  an- 
other moment  of  delirium  she  has  unmade  him. 

We  may  be  told  that  the  abolition  of  royalty  is  in  itself  a 
great  gain,  and  that,  as  friends  of  liberty,  we  ought  to  I'e- 
joice  in  the  triumj^hs  of  democracy.  We  trust  that  it  is  not 
necessary  for  us  at  this  late  day  to  proclaim  our  love  of  lib- 
erty, or  our  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  Let  those 
of  our  countrymen  who  have  more  steadily  devoted  them- 
selves to  that  cause  than  we  have,  or  at  a  greater  sacrifice 
claimed  and  exercised  the  highest  of  all  freedoms,  reproach 
«s  if  they  will.  We  are  stanch  republicans, — for  our  own 
country.  Kot,  indeed,  because  we  believe  the  American 
peo])le,  in  civiliziation,  intelligence,  morals,  religion,  to  be 
in  advance  of  the  European  nations  ;  but  because  republican- 
ism is  the  form  of  government  which  Almighty  God  in  his 
providence  has  established  for  us;  because  it  is  here  the 
legal  and  the  only  legal  form  ;  and  l)ecause  it  has  its  roots  in 
our  national  life,  and  is  the  only  government  to  which 
our  national  habits,  manners,  and  usages  are  adapted.  It 
is  coeval  with  our  national  existence,  has  grown  up  with  us, 
and  is  a  part  of  our  concrete  selves.  We  are,  so  to  speak, 
natural-born  republicans,  and  instinctively,  without  deliber- 
ation, adopt  republican  modes,  and  act  to  rei)nblican  ends. 
But  while  these  ai'egood  and  sufficient  reasons  for  maintain- 
ing republicanism  at  home,  they  are  not  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  for  assei'ting  its  superiority  over  all  other  forms  for 
other  nations,  whose  training  has  been  different  from  ours. 
The  French  ])eo])le,  for  instance,  may  even  surpass  us  in  re- 
ligion, morals,  intelligence,  and  refined  civilization;  but, 
trained  as  they  have  been  under  the  centralized  tnonarchical 
system  of  modern  Europe,  they  are  necessarily  destitute  of 
those  forms  of  interior  life  essential  to  re])ublicanism,  and 
without  which  it  must  be  something  foreign  and  unnatural. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  between  their  case  and  ours. 
We,  in  oi'der  to  support  and  carry  on  our  government,  have 
little  else  to  do  but  to  fall  into  the  established  routine;  we 
are  not  required  to  make  any  effort,  to  change  or  do  violence 
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to  any  of  our  habits  of  life  or  modes  of  activity.  All  fol- 
loM^s  in  the  ordinary  course  of  tliino;s.  But  it  is  not  so  with 
a  nation  that  tlirows  off  an  ohl  monarchical  o^overnment,  and 
seeks  to  establish  tlie  republican  order.  The  new  order  im- 
poses a  new  lanii:;na,o;e,  new  forms  of  interior  as  well  as  ex- 
terior life,  unwonted  modes  of  action.  Nothing  flows  on 
spontaneously.  All  is  strange,  and  no  one  feels  himself  at 
home.  You  can  conform  to  the  new  order  only  as  you  de- 
liberate, make  an  effort,  force  your  activity  into  new  chan- 
nels. All  your  indeliberate  and  instinctive  action  takes  a 
wrong  direction.  You  must  be  constantly  on  your  guard, 
and  can  allow  yourself  no  relaxation,  no  abandon.  All  your 
faculties  must  be  strained  taut,  and  c^^ery  man  must  he  w 
profound  political  philosopher  and  a  thoroughly  accomplished 
statesman,  or  be  liable  to  blunder,  and  to  blunder,  perhaps, 
fatally.  It  is  not  the  change  of  one  king,  or  one  dynasty, 
for  another,  but  it  is  the  destruction  of  the  old  nation,  and 
the  attempt  to  mould  a  new  nation  out  of  its  ashes.  It  is  a 
fearful  change.  It  requires  the  whole  past  life  of  the  na- 
tion to  be  stricken  out,  and  reduces  the  great  body  of  the 
people  to  political  infancy,  sends  them  back  to  the  cradle  or 
the  nurse's  arms,  just  at  the  moment  when  they  have  the  most 
need  to  be  full-grown  men.  May  we  not,  then,  without 
forfeiting  our  claim  to  be  reckoned  among  the  friends  of 
liberty,  when  we  see  a  great  nation  trying  this  change,  pause 
awhile  before  concluding  it  to  be  necessarily  i\\e  triumph 
of  the  popular  cause  ? 

There  are,  indeed,  politicians  among  us,  and  not  without 
influence  on  public  affairs,  who  will  tell  us  that  no  danger 
is  to  be  apprehended ;  that  all  is  safe  as  soon  as  kings  are 
got  rid  of,  and  the  people  take  the  management  of  affairs 
into  their  own  hands  ;  but  these  politicians  will  excuse  us  for 
siiying  that  their  appropriate  ])lace  is  in  the  nursery,  not  in 
the  professor's  chair,  the  halls  of  legislation,  or  the  cabi- 
nets of  ministers.  As  long  as  they  consider  it  a  proof  of 
their  wisdom  to  turn  up  their  little  noses  at  the  bare  idea  of 
an  infallible  church,  they  must  not  expect  us  to  swallow 
an  infallible  people,  and  especially,  i£,  such  as  they  can  be 
its  leaders.  The  people  are,  no  doubt,  in  general,  honest  in 
tlieir  aims,  but  they  k3k  discrimination  and  forecast,  and 
are,  for  the  most  part,  the  dupes  of  their  leaders  or  of  their 
own  passions.  Rarely  in  what  they  approve  or  in  what  they 
oppose  do  they  distinguish  between  the  good  and  the  evil 
they  find  mingled  together, — between  the  essential  and  the 
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accidental,  the  use  and  the  abuse.  They  know,  of  course, 
that  such  distinction  exists  and  should  be  made;  but  they  do 
not  know  how  or  where  to  make  it.  If  a  system  has  worked 
ill  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  abused,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  matters  accidentally  connected  with  it,  but  not 
springing  from  it,  their  approved  and  usual  remedy  is  to 
sweep  it  away.  The  remains  of  the  barbarism  which  pre- 
ceded its  estal)lishment,  and  s])rang  from  other  sources,  dis- 
turbed the  workings  of  feudalism,  and  they  cried  out,  Down 
with  feudalism  !  Corrupt  and  courtly  prelates  basked  in 
the  sunshine  of  royalty,  forgot  their  flocks,  and  failed  to  de- 
nounce the  tyrant,  and  they  exclaimed,  Down  with  the 
church !  The  king  abused  his  powers  and  oppressed  his 
subjects,  and  they  screamed  out,  Down  with  monarchy,  and 
up  with  democracy  !  In  their  eagerness  to  throw  off  the 
evil,  they  almost  invariably  throw  away  the  good  in  juxta- 
position with  which  tliey  find  it, — just  as  your  modern  phil- 
anthropists, in  pursuing  some  special  object,  trample  down 
more  good  by  the  way  than  they  could  possibly  remove  of 
evil  by  gaining  the  end  they  seek.  There  is  no  use  in  de- 
nying or  in  seeking  to  disguise  this  fact,  which  is  obvious  to 
every  one  who  has  studied  popular  movements  with  the  least 
attention. 

Where  republicanism  is  already  constituted,  as  it  is  with 
us,  and  has  grown  up  with  the  life  of  the  nation,  we  have 
no  lack  of  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  the  people,  through 
their  representatives,  to  administer  the  govei'nment  as  wisely 
and  as  beneflcially  as  human  governments  can  be  ad- 
ministered ;  but  we  have  yet  to  be  convinced  that  wise 
and  good  government  is  sure  to  follow,  the  moment  the 
people  have  thrown  off  royalty,  and  taken  upon  themselves 
the  task  of  reconstituting  the  state,  and  of  administering 
the  public  affairs.  In  point  of  fact,  whatever  the  form  of 
government  establislied  or  proposed,  the  great  body  of  the 
people  count  for  little  or  nothing  in  determining  its  char- 
acter or  its  policy.  'J'he  questions  which  arise  are  decided 
by  the  few,  and  the  many  have  sim))ly  the  liberty  to  grum- 
ble, or  acquiesce  in  sik;nce.  The  action  of  the  government, 
whether  monarchical  or  democratical,  is  determined  by  the 
natural  or  artificial  chiefs  of  the  peojile,  aiid  will  be  wise 
and  beneficial  for  the  public  good,  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
telligence, wisdom,  firmness,  and  disinterestedness  of  these 
chiefs.  If  these  chiefs  are  able  and  disposed  to  administer 
the  government  for   the  public  good,  it  will  be  so  adminis- 
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tci'ed,  and  if  not  able  and  so  disposed,  it  will  not  be  so  ad- 
uiinistefed,  whatever  its  form.  The  relianee  is  always  on 
the  few,  freqnently  on  one  man  alone ;  as  is  evinced  by  the 
manner  in  which  moderate  republicans  now  speak  of  La- 
ma rtine,  and  the  radicals  of  Ledru-E,ollin.  Save  in  a  sen- 
timental point  of  view,  universal  suffrage  counts  for  far  less 
than  is  coinmonl}^  supposed.  The  real  constituency  of  the 
government  is  never  the  numerical  majority  of  the  people, 
hut  the  numerical  minority  composed  of  the  active  politi- 
cians of  the  country.  Viewed  in  the  abstract,  we  confess, 
the  question  as  to  which  is  the  best  form  of  government  is 
not  in  our  judgment  of  primary  importance.  Forms  of 
government,  as  somebody  says,  ai'e  like  the  forms  of  shoes, — 
those  are  best  which  best  fit  the  feet  that  are  to  wear  them. 
The  motives  which  should  decide  us  in  favor  of  one  form 
or  anuther  are  extrinsic,  not  intrinsic.  Any  form  is  good, 
if  adapted  to  the  people  for  whom  it  is  designed  ;  and  any 
form  is  bad,  if  not  so  adapted.  The  existing  form  is  always 
the  best ;  and  we  consider  it  a  capital  mistake  for  a  people 
to  look  upon  the  form  of  government  to  which  it  is  wedded 
as  a  thing  that  can  be  changed.  The  nation  should  always 
look  upon  its  established  form  of  government  as  immutable  ; 
as  every  married  couple  should  always  look  upon  their  mar- 
riage as  indissoluble.  If,  whenever  something  unpleasant 
occurs  in  their  mutual  relations,  instead  of  taking  each  a 
charitable  view  of  it,  and  cooperating  with  the  other  to 
overcome  it  and  restore  the  sunshine  of  domestic  peace,  a 
married  couple  contemplate  and  threaten  a  separation  and  a 
change  of  partners,  their  union  is  henceforth  constrained 
and  unnatural;  love  and  confidence  take  their  departure; 
each  suspects  the  other;  each  magnifies  the  slightest  imper- 
fections or  errors  of  the  other  into  enormous  faults  or  crimes, 
and  both  find  their  condition  intolerable.  So  is  it  with  a 
nation.  Tlie  moment  the  people  once  get  their  heads  filled 
with  the  notion,  that  their  marriage  to  the  state  is  dissoluble 
at  their  will,  and  that  the  remedy  for  their  real  or  imaginary 
grievance  is  in  throwing  off  the  existing  form  and  adopting 
a  different  one,  they  place  themselves  out  of  the  condition 
of  being  well  governed.  They  have  no  longer  the  moral 
state  to  judge  properly  of  the  acts  of  the  government,  or  to 
be  satisfied  with  a  single  measure  it  can  adopt.  The  first 
law  of  every  government,  as  well  as  of  the  individual,  is 
self-preservation;  and  how  can  a  government  improve  its 
administration,  redress  grievances,  and  lighten  the  burdens 
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of  its  snl)jectt:;,  if  it  is  obli^^ed  to  use  all  its  resources  solely 
for  the  preservation  of  its  own  existence?  The  ]ieoi)le 
themselves,  by  demanding  pohtical  instead  of  administrative 
changes,  by  seeking  the  destruction  of  the  government  in- 
stead of  loyally  coo]ierating  with  it  for  the  public  good, 
create  the  necessity  for  those  repressive  measures  of  which 
they  complain,  and  which  become  to  them  new  motives  for 
the  change  they  seek  or  tlii-eaten. 

We  cei'tainly  have  no  admiration  for  that  centralized 
monarchical  system  of  government  which  sprang  up  in  Eu- 
rope during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which 
culminated  in  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  but  which  has  lingered 
on  as  the  dominant  regime  to  our  own  times.  Under  it  the 
Enropean  populations  have  suffered  immense  evils,  and  have 
received  comparatively  few  of  the  benefits  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  the  state  to  secure  for  all  her  subjects,  whatever 
their  raidc  or  cojidition  in  life.  But  whence  came  that  sys- 
tem ?  Was  it  due  solely  to  the  and)ition  of  the  kings  them- 
selves? And  after  its  establishment,  was  it  the  wisest 
course  for  the  people  to  seek  to  exchange  it  for  democracy? 
Let  us  dwell  for  a  few  moments  on  these  questions. 

Eurojie,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  empire,  was 
gradually  reoi-ganized  on  the  feudal  principle,  under  the  mod- 
eratorship  of  the  church.  The  constituent  elements  of  the 
state  were  the  king,  the  barons,  the  clergy,  and  the  com- 
munes, or  free  cities.  The  mutual  relations  of  nations,  of 
estates,  and  of  princes  and  their  subjects,  were  placed  under 
the  safeguard  of  the  papacy,  which,  as  having  the  special 
interests  of  none,  but  the  good  of  all,  in  view,  was,  even 
humanly  considered,  naturally  an  impartial  judge,  and  a 
wise  and  just  moderator.  Such,  in  a  word,  was  the  feudal 
system,  and,  theoretically  considered,  perhaps  as  perfect  a 
political  system  as  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  or  ever  will 
witness.  But,  unhappily  for  its  satisfactory  practical  work- 
ings, the  populations  placed  under  it,  and  the  kings  and 
l)arons  constituent  elements  of  \i.  personally  retained  no 
small  share  of  the  l)arbai'ism  into  which  all  Europe,  except 
the  church,  was  phinged  by  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  its  civilization.  The  barbarians  who  invaded 
and  overthrew  the  emj)ire  were  gradually  converted,  indeed, 
and  they  received  from  the  church,  with  the  faith,  the  germs 
of  her  generous  and  noble  civilization  ;  but  they  for  a  long 
time  retained  but  too  many  traces  of  their  old  barbaric  hab- 
its and    disj)ositions.      To   overcome   these,  and   l)iing  the 
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populations  into  ])ersonal  conformity  to  Christian  civiliza- 
tion, demanded  <renerations  of  peaceful  and  continued  train- 
ing. The  church  labored  for  it  with  supernatural  enerij^y 
and  astonishino;  success  ;  but  her  labors  were  repeatedly  in- 
terrupted by  the  invasion  of  new  hordes  of  barbarians  and 
infidels,  which  continued,  with  brief  intervals,  till  the  elev- 
enth century.  The  Huns  in  the  East  and  this  centre,  the 
Saracens  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  the  Saxons  in  Ger- 
many, the  Danes  in  Eitj;! md  and  Ireland,  the  Normans  in 
France  and  parts  of  Italy,  prove  to  the  historical  reader 
how  long  pagan  and  infidel  barbarians  continued  to  invade 
Christian  Europe,  and  how  often  the  lal)ors  of  the  church 
were  broken  off,  how  frequently  the  slow  gains  of  years 
were  destroyed  in  a  moment,  and  she  was  compelled  to  be- 
gin her  work  of  civilization  anew.  The  Saxons  were  not 
converted  till  the  ninth  century ;  the  Prussians,  Danes, 
Swedes,  N"orwegians,  were  pagans  in  the  eleventh  century, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them  in  the  twelfth.  The  Saracenic 
power  was  not  fairly  checked  till  the  invasion  of  Asia  by 
the  crusaders,  nor  broken  till  the  celebrated  battle  of  Le- 
panto,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

These  facts  should  lead  us  to  expect  in  the  feudal  ages  no 
little  of  unredeemed  barbarism  alongside  of  the  generous 
and  noble  forms  of  Christian  civilization,  as  the  grotesque  in 
juxtaposition  with  the  beautiful ;  and  we,  in  fact,  do  find  in 
them  the  most  wonderful  developments  of  intellectual  and 
moral  energy,  miracles  of  Christian  meekness,  gentleness, 
love,  manifesting  themselves  in  all  their  sublime" beauty  in 
the  cathedrals,  the  public  worship,  the  religious  and  cliari- 
table  establishments,  and  the  ])iety,  fervor,  and  devotedness 
of  individuals  of  all  ranks,  from  'the  prince  to  the  peasant, 
along  with  an  unmitigated  personal  barbarism  that  an  At-  ■ 
tila,  an  Alaric,  a  Grenseric,  a  Caled,  a  Ralph  the  Ganger, 
would  not  have  disdained.  The  huge  form  of  the  barbarian 
was  oftener  revealed  than  concealed  by  the  ample  folds  of 
the  toga.  The  tinker  from  the  forestaor  the  jungle  was  bnt 
half  domesticated,  and  resumed  all  his  native' ferocity  at 
the  first  lap  of  l)lood.  Throughout  are,  the  feudal  ages 
marked  by  huge  disproportions,  by  the  sublimest  virtues  and 
the  darkest  crimes;  the  most  winning  gentleness  and  the 
most  brutal  violence ;  Cliristian  charity  in  all  its  supernat- 
ural beauty,  and  savage  humanity  in  all  its  hideous  deform- 
ity, brought  together  in  fearful  contrast  and  mortal  combat. 
On  their  Christian  side,  we  cannot  exaggerate  their  merit; 
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on  their  barljaric  side,  it  is  hard  to  say  too  much  against 
them. 

But  tliis  Ijarbarism,  which  disiignred  tlie  feudal  ages,  and 
which  no  admirer  of  feudalism  denies  or  palliates,  was  not 
inherent  in  the  system  itself.  It  did  not  grow  out  of  feu- 
dalism, for  the  tribes  possessed  it  before  they  came  under 
the  influence  of  that  political  order;  it  did  not  spring  from 
the  church,  because  they  possessed  it  prior  to  their  conver- 
sion ;  it  did  not  spring  from  both  united,  for  the  same 
reason,  and  because  it  yielded  in  time  to  their  joint  action 
and  influence.  It  was,  therefore,  not  in  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  order  of  the  feudal  aiijes,  but  in  the  people  not 
as  yet  brought  into  harmony  witli  Christianity.  The  barbar- 
ism was  in  the  persons,  not  in  the  order.  So  every  one  who 
is  able  to  discriminate  and  is  willing  to  be  just  knows,  ad- 
mits, or  contends.  But  the  northern  nations  converted,  the 
Saracens  held  in  check  by  the  crusaders,  the  church  found 
herself  in  comparative  peace.  She  resumed  and  continued 
her  civilizing  labors,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury succeeded  in  bringing  the  European  populations  very 
generally  into  comparative  harmony  Avith  her  own  civiliza- 
tion. ]3ut  just  at  this  period,  when  the  ecclesiastical  and 
political  order  of  the  feudal  times  had  overcome  its  chief 
obstacles,  when  it  had  so  humanized  the  persons  as  to  make 
them  see  and  blush  at  their  former  barbarism,  the  people 
with  their  usual  discrimination  turned  round  and  ciuvrged 
tliat  barbarism  to  the  very  order  whicli  had  so  long  struggled 
against  it,  and  which  had  in  good  measure  delivered  them 
from  it.  Did  not  that  barbarism  for  centuries  coexist  with 
feudalism  and  Catholicity  ?  Certainly  it  did.  Then  feudal- 
ism and  Catholicity  caused  it,  and  are  responsible  for  it. 
Then  down  with  Catholicity  and  feudalism  !  So  began  the 
people  to  reason,  with  their  characteristic  logic,  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  and  aided  in  the  sixteenth  by  the  Lutheran 
insurrection,  they  wci-e  al)le  to  strike  a  death-blow  at  feudal- 
ism, and  would  have  done  tlie  same  to  Catholicity,  liad  she 
not  been  immortal. 

The  mistake  of  tlie  people  in  confounding  with  the  feudal 
order  the  personal  barbarism  which,  in  feudal  times,  existed 
under  it,  or  rather  in  spite  of  it,  led  to  the  destruction  of 
feudalism.  Feudalism  destroyed,  centralism  necessarily  fol- 
lowed. All  power  was  concenti-ated  in  the  hands  of  the  mon- 
archy,— the  principle  of  oriental  despotism.  The  people,  at 
the  time,  had  no  fear  of  the  royal  tyranny  and  oppression. 
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Between  tliem  and  the  kinoj  had  stood  the  barons  and  the 
prelates,  vvlio  liad  felt  the  principal  weight  of  royal  violence, 
and  from  whom  tlie  people  in  turn  had  suffered  the  griev- 
ances, real  or  imaginary,  they  complained  of.  Their  resent- 
ments were  against  these,  and  not  against  the  king.  The 
l)arons  oppress  ns,  and  the  prelates  do  not  restrain  them. 
Down,  then,  with  them  both,  and  oppression  w^ill  cease,  all 
our  wrongs  will  be  righted,  and  we  shall  be  happy,  live  in 
clover,  under  our  father  the  king  !  Unsupported,  but  op- 
posed, by  the  people,  the  barons  could  make  only  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  feudalism,  after  a  comparatively  short  strug- 
gle, "was  obliged  to  succumb  to  centralism.  The  clergy,  for 
the  same  reason,  were  unable  to  maintain  their  independence, 
and  the  church  became  enslaved  to  the  temporal  power, — in 
Russia  by  schism;  in  England,  Germany,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Nor\va_y,  by  heresy  ;  in  France,  and  finally  in  Austria, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  by  practical  Gallicanism.  There  was 
then  no  longer  any  intermediate  power  between  the  king 
and  the  people,  and  the  people  found,  when  it  was  too  late, 
that  they  had  exchanged  feudalism  for  despotism,  the  rods 
of  Solomon  for  the  scorpions  of  his  son. 

It  is  remarkable,  how,  after  the  reformation,  every  thing 
conspired  to  enlarge  and  render  absolute  the  monarchy, 
which  in  the  original  reorganization  of  Europe  had  been 
only  one  element  out  of  four.  In  Protestant  countries  mon- 
archy was  extolled,  because  it  was  the  bulwark  of  heresy. 
In  Catholic  countries,  for  a  time,  it  was  opposed,  and  the 
old  doctrines  of  liberty  were  maintained,  in  the  schools  and 
universities.  The  "divine  right  of  kings"  was  a  Prot- 
estant doctrine,  and  it  was  against  the  Catholic  Cardinal 
Duperron  that  James  1.  of  England  wrote  his  famous  Remon- 
strance in  its  defence ;  and  hence  the  first  republican  reac- 
tion against  monarchy  appears  in  England,  and  more  than 
a  hundred  years  before  it  manifests  itself  in  France.  But 
gradually  Catholic  kings  became  ardent  defenders  of  the 
faith,  and  even  Catholics  turned  monarchists,  and  courtly 
bishops  were  found  to  advocate  and  justifj'  royal  absolutism, 
as  a  protection  against  schism  and  heresy, — hoping,  no  doubt, 
by  their  spiritual  action  on  the  monarch's  conscience,  to  re- 
strain him  from  abusing  his  powers, — a  sad  mistake,  for  he 
could  banish  them  at  will  from  court,  and  deprive  them  of 
their  revenues. 

It  was  not  wholly  the  fault  of  the  kings  tliat  feudalism 
became  converted  into  centralism,  and  the  estates  succumbed 
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to  tlie  despot.  It  was  still  more  the  fault  of  the  people,  who? 
wlieii  they  liad  einei'ged  from  barbarism,  and  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  political  and  ecclesiastic  order,  by  means 
of  which  they  had  emerged,  conld  begin  to  operate,  free 
from  the  causes  which  j)rcviously  distui-bed  it,  rejected  it 
on  account  of  the  barbarism  M'hicli  had  been  accidentally 
connected  witli  it,  and  wished  for  a  different  constitution  of 
the  state.  If  the  people  had  resisted,  or  not  been  ready  to 
assent,  the  kings  could  never  have  suppressed  the  barons, 
enslaved  the  church,  and  mono])olized  all  power  in  their 
own  hands.  They  succeeded,  not  in  spite  of  the  people,  but 
by  their  coojienition  ;  and  the  people,  if  disappointed,  had 
themselves  principally  to  blame.  Whatever  the  faults  or 
defects  of  modern  centralism,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
was  popular  in  its  oi'igin,  and  had,  if  not  the  formal,  at  least 
the  virtual,  assent  of  the  European  populations. 

That  the  people  should  have  been  dissatisfied  with  this 
new  system  is  nothing  strange.  They  had  in  their  foil}'  and 
madness  thrown  off  the  best,  and  obtained  the  worst,  of  all 
possible  systems  of  government,  and,  of  course,  must  have 
found  themselves  in  no  enviable  condition.  But  were  they 
wise  in  opposing  the  government  of  their  own  choice,  and 
in  seeking  to  replace  it  by  democracy  ? 

To  go  back  to  feudalism  with  its  barbarism  was  out  of 
the  question  ;  to  go  back  to  it  even  without  its  barbarism 
was  impracticable.  liestorations  are  rarely  successful,  even 
when  the  order  restored,  in  itself  considered,  is  better  than 
any  other  order  likely  to  be  obtained.  Feudalism,  if  it  had 
continued,  if  it  existed  now,  with  our  advanced  personal  civ- 
ilization and  refinement,  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  the 
perfection  of  govermnent.  But  having  been  thrown  off,  and 
the  ideas  of  the  peo])le  all  turned  against  it,  its  restoration 
is  impracticable  and  undesirable.  With  its  evils  we  nnist 
give  up  its  good,  unless  we  can  secure  it  by  some  other 
method.  AVe  blame  not,  therefore,  the  people  for  not  going 
back,  or  attempting  to  go  back,  to  feudalism,  when  they 
found  their  new  system  fail.  But  had  they  no  alternative 
but  either  to  remain  slaves  to  monarchical  centralism,  or  to 
try  the  experiment  of  democracy  i 

The  new  order  established  was,  briefly  characterized,  the 
king  on  the  one  side,  and  the  mob  on  the  other.  The  local 
organizations  which  limited  and  tempered  the  general  sov- 
ereignty were  swept  away,  and  the  |)e()ple,  outside  of  the 
monarchy,  had  no  organization,  and  therefore  were  not  a 
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power.  The  king  was  the  state,  and  besides  him  there  was 
no  state.  The  people  out  of  the  state,  without  political 
organization,  can  act  only  as  the  mob.  Wiiat  they  needed 
was  an  organization  between  them  as  simple  individuals  and 
the  monarchy,  which  should  shelter  them  from  its  despotism, 
restrain  the  exercise  of  its  authority  within  the  limits  of  jus- 
tice, and  prevent  it  from  infringing  the  natural  lii^erty  of 
the  subject.  This,  it  strikes  us,  was  obtainable  without  any 
essential  political  change,  if  the  people  had  accepted  the  new 
system  in  good  faith.  It  might  have  been  easily  effected  by 
simply  emancipating  the  chui'cli  from  her  thraldom  to  the 
state,  and  suffering  her  to  enjoy  her  rightful  independence 
of  the  temporal  order;  and  this  could  have  been  effected 
without  an}'  revolution  or  violent  struggle,  by  the  simple  re- 
turn of  the  people  to  their  active  faith  as  Christians.  Each 
bishop  in  his  diocese,  each  priest  in  his  parish,  receiving  his 
mission,  and  exercising  his  functions,  without  any  interven- 
tion, direct  or  indirect,  of  the  civil  government,  would  have 
been,  though  without  one  particle  of  political  power,  a  moral 
sovereign,  competent  to  protect  his  flock  from  the  oppres- 
sions of  the  monarch,  and  to  secure  them  against  all  encroach- 
ments upon  their  rights  as  men.  T^o  king  ever  was  or  ever 
can  be  powerful  enough  to  resist  the  clergy  in  his  dominions, 
if  they  are  independent  of  him,  and  are  backed  by  the  faith 
and  conscience  of  the  people.  The  people,  then,  might,  if 
they  had  chosen,  have  compelled  their  kings  to  reign  wisely 
and  justly,  without  any  political  changes,  and  even  without 
troubling  their  heads  in  the  least  about  politics  or  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state — simply  by  attending  to  their  faith 
and  duties  as  Christians. 

But  this  was  too  simple  and  easy  a  method.  The  people 
hailed  with  joy  the  subjection  of  the  spiritual  order  to  the 
temporal,  the  church  to  the  state,  and  then  denounced  the 
church  because  she  did  not  protect  them  from  its  tyranny ; 
they  insisted  on  her  subjection,  and  then  demanded  of  her 
what  she  could  not  do  unless  independent.  But  as  she 
did  not  do  it,  they  arrayed  themselves  against  both  the 
church  and  the  govermnent,  swore  the  destruction  of  both 
throne  and  altar,  and  thus  compelled  the  church  and  the 
monarchy,  as  the  condition  of  continuing  to  exist,  to  make 
common  cause  against  the  popular  demands,  and  to  postpone 
to  more  settled  times  the  redress  of  political  grievances. 
But  the  more  the  church  and  the  government  resisted  the 
popular  movement,  the  more  determined  and  menacing  it 
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became ;  and  from  the  earlj  i)ai-t  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
the  mol),  seconded  by  the  philosopliers,  a  cause  and  an  ef- 
fect of  the  popular  movement,  became  every  day  stronger 
and  more  exasperated,  and  before  the  close  of  that  century 
succeeded  in  overtlirowing  monarchy,  as,  led  on  by  the 
kings,  it  had  succeeded  in  overthrowing  feudalism,  and  if  it 
failed  to  overtlirow  the  churcli,  it  was  only  because  she  is 
upheld  by  a  divine  hand.  Anarchy,  of  course,  followed, 
the  reign  of  teiTor,  and  military  despotism  ;  reaction,  and 
an  insane  restoration,  which  left  matters  worse  than  they 
were  at  the  beginning. 

Now  the  error  iii  all  this  was  not  in  seeking  to  get  rid  of 
evils,  or  to  ameliorate  the  social  condition.  We  know  no 
law,  human  or  divine,  which  sanctions  misrule  and  oppres- 
sion, or  which  forbids  an  oppressed  people  to  labor  for 
liberty  and  justice.  The  error  was  not  here,  not  as  to  the 
end  sought!  but  solely  as  to  the  means, — in  supposing  a 
fundamental  political  change,  or  a  political  revolufion  in 
favor  of  republicanism  or  of  any  other  form  of  government, 
to  be  the  only  practicable  remedy,  or  a  practicable  remedy 
at  all.  ^Ye  do  not  maintain  that  wrongs  are  not  to  be  re- 
dressed, that  the  people  may  not  demand  justice  from  the 
hands  of  their  rulers;  nor  do  we  go  so  far  as  to  maintain 
that  individual  kings  may  not  be  deposed,  and  dynasties 
changed,  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons ;  for  these  are  not 
the  government,  but  its  administrators,  and  they  may  abuse 
their  trusts  and  forfeit  their  rights ;  but  we  do  maintain 
that  it  is  always  a  capital  error  to  seek  reform  or  redress  by 
changing  the  form  of  government,  the  fundamental  consti- 
tution of  the  state.  77uit  should  l)e  held  sacred  and  invio- 
lable, whether  a  feudal,  a  monarchical,  an  aristocratical,  or 
a.  democratical  constitution;  for  each  is  alike  legitimate, 
where  it  is  the  established  order.  The  man  who  dares  at- 
tack it  is  guilty  of  sacrilege.  He  who  advises  its  destruc- 
tion, or  it's  exchange  for  another,  draws  his  counsel  from 
hell,  and  the  i)eople  who  drink  in  his  infernal  advice,  and 
prepare  to  act  on  it,  are  mad,  and  rush  to  their  own  destruc- 
tion ;  for,  whether  they  kno^^  it  or  not,  the  princii)les  they 
adopt  and  the  spirit  they  follow  are,  at  bottom  opposed  to 
all  government,  render  government,  in  any  form,  imprac- 
ticable; and  without  government,  there  is  and  can  be  no 
society,  no  people,  nothing  but  isolated  individuals  or  the 
mob. 

We  must  not  lose   siaht  of   this  fact.     It  is  because  the 
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tendency  to  redress  evils  by  changing  the  form  of  the  gov- 
ernment is,  at  bottom,  no-governmentism,  that  no  popular 
i-evolution  is  ever  final,  or  able  to  satisfy  tliose  who  make  it. 
Every  popular  revohition,  if  left  to  itself,  necessarily  de- 
velops in  a  series  of  revolutions,  each  removing  society 
further  and  further  from  government.  Thus,  in  the  old 
French  revolution,  we  had  first  a  revolution  that  brought  up 
the  notables,  then  another  that  bronght  up  the  respectables, 
and  then  still  another  that  brouglit  up  the  sans-culoltes. — 
Mira beau  and  La  Fayette,  Yergniaud  and  Eoland,  Dauton 
and  Iiol)espierre  ;  and  what  we  should  have  had  next,  if  the 
series  had  not  been  cut  short  by  the  reaction,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say,  l)ut  some  lower  form  of  anarchy  and  terror  is  cer- 
tain ;  for  already,  before  his  downfall,  had  Robespierre  be- 
come too  aristocratic  and  conservative  for  the  mob.  For 
the  same  reason,  the  policy  of  concession  seldom  avails  to 
appease  the  revolutionary  spirit,  and  to  reestablish  order 
and  content.  The  demands  of  the  people,  when  made  in  a 
loyal  spirit,  without  any  thought  of  attacking  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state,  may  often  be  conceded  with  advantage 
both  to  them  and  to  the  government ;  but  even  when  just, 
if  they  are  prompted  by  the  revolutionarj^  spirit,  or  made 
under  the  conviction  that  the  people  have  the  right  to  over- 
throw the  constitution  when  they  please,  and  to  institute  a 
new  government  after  their  own  ideas  or  fancies,  the  con- 
cession is  useless,  and  even  worse,  if  you  .mean  to  preserve 
the  constitution  unimpaired.  Concessions  then  only  stim- 
ulate new  and  greater  demands,  and  weaken  the  government. 
The  people,  after  them,  if  the  shadow  of  government  re- 
mains, find  the  same  disproportion  as  ever  between  their 
actual  and  their  ideal.  They  are  still  restrained,  cramped, 
confined,  and  are  not  free  in  their  sense  of  freedom.  They 
have  not  reached  Utopia,  nor  recovered  the  lost  Eden.  You 
must  yield  all  the  revolutionary  spirit  demands,  grant  each 
new  demand  as  quick  as  it  is  made,  or  else  resist  it  in  the 
outset.  Whoso  goes  an  inch  with  the  mob  is  a  lost  man,  if 
he  goes  not  with  it  whithersoever  it  will.  You  might  as 
well  undertake  to  guide  or  stay  the  tempest,  as  to  attempt 
to  direct  or  resist  the  mob,  when  once  yon  have  yielded  to 
it.  Who,  that  suffers  himself  to  be  drav;n  within  its  vortex, 
can  hope  to  recover  himself  and  escape  from  the  Maelstrom  ? 
The  great  difiiculty  arises  at  all  times,  in  our  view  of  the 
case,  from  the  revolutionary  spirit,  the  tendency  to  redress 
grievances  by  seeking  to  subvert  the  political  constitution. 
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The  evils,  however  great,  can  always  be  remedied,  as  far  as 
in  their  nature  remediable,  without  any  thino;  of  the  sort, — 
simply  by  the  people  accepting  the  government  in  good 
faith,  and  loyally  laboring  with  it  for  improvement.  But 
when  the  revolutionary  spirit  has  once  possessed  a  nation,' 
and  all  harmony,  all  sympathy,  between  the  people  and  the 
government  are  destroyed,  and  the  government  can  sustain 
itself  against  its  own  subjects  only  l)_y  means  of  the  military, 
there  is  perhaps  little  use  in  its  attempting  to  sustain  itself 
at  all.  It  is  no  longer  in  a  condition,  if  this  state  of  things 
is  to  become  permanent,  to  perform  the  legitimate  functions 
of  government.  It,  in  fact,  has  ceased  to  be  government, 
and  is  only  the  slave-master  driving  his  miserable  gang  of 
wretched  slaves.  And  such  had  become  the  governments 
throughout  the  more  civilized  part  of  Europe,  before  the 
recent  events.  There  had  ceased  to  be  any  harmony  be- 
tween them  and  the  people.  Authority  and  the  people 
were  antagonistical,  and  could  not  work  together;  the  state 
was  almost  universally  dissolv^ed,  and  the  monarchs  retained 
their  crowns  only  by  means  of  large  standing  armies,  kept 
on  the  war  footing,  not  by  any  means  to  defend  them 
against  one  another,  but  against  their  own  subjects.  The 
expense  of  these  inmiense  armies,  and  of  the  various  estab 
lishments  connected  with  them,  bad  become  enormous,  and 
the  people  were  iinding  themselves  obliged  to  part  with 
nearly  all  their  substance  to  pay  for  being  governed,  and 
yet  not  be  governed  after  all.  The  governments,  instead  of 
stimulating  and  aiding  industry,  were  crippling  it,  and  large 
portions  of  the  po])ulation  were  reduced  to  poverty,  to  the 
starving  point,  and  many  even  below  it.  Gaunt  want  was 
staring  the  millions  in  the  face.  How  could  matters  be 
worse  ?  The  government,  having  no  strength  in  the  affec- 
tions or  convictions  of  the  people,  no  moral  snpport  in  the 
nation,  could  hardly  do  any  thing  for  the  public  good,  how- 
ever well  disposed,  and  the  people,  debauched  by  revolu- 
tionary ideas,  would  do  nothing  for  themselves.  Was  such 
a  state  of  things,  growing  worse  every  day,  to  last  for  ever  ? 
Now  we  believe  the  fault  of  this  state  of  things  to  be  far 
more  due  to  the  disloyalty  of  the  people  than  to  the  govern- 
ments themselves.  We  cannot  discover  any  period  since 
the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  the  European  gov- 
ernments had  even  the  power  to  prevent  or  to  remedy  it. 
But  however  this  may  be,  it  seems  to  us  certain  that  things 
could  not  long  remain  as  they  were.     Matters  had  come  to 
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such'  a  pass,  tluit  an  attempt  to  right  them,  in  some  way,  was 
necessary  and  inevitable ;  and  taking  the  people  as  they 
were,  perverted  b}'  demagogues,  sophists,  and  the  malign  in- 
fluence of  secret  societies,  with  the  revolutionary  fever  burn- 
ing in  their  veins,  and  longing  for  democratic  institutions, 
we  see  not  what  better  could  have  been  attempted  than  the 
fearful  revolutions  which  have  actually  taken  place,  or  are 
now  taking  place.  If  the  people  had  been  loyal,  Christian, 
sol)er,  something  better  would  have  been  possible ;  but  as 
they  were,  we  see  not  what  else  was  practicable.  Monarchy 
had  become  anti-national,  had  ceased  to  be  popular,  and 
could  not  continue  to  exist.  Without,  then,  abating  any 
thing  of  our  condemnation  of  the  revolutionary  ideas  and 
spirit,  without  countenancing  for  a  moment  the  absurd  doc- 
trine, that  the  people  have  always  a  natural  right  to  demo- 
■ci'atic  institutions,  and  that  monarchy  is  in  itself  an  illegiti- 
mate form  of  government,  an  encroachment  upon  natural 
lil)erty.  or  the  still  more  absurd  doctrine,  that  the  republican 
oi'der  had  become  inevitable  in  consequence  of  i\\Q  progress 
of  man  and  society,  we  are,  upon  the  whole,  not  sorry  that 
these  recent  revolutions  have  been  effected,  and  we  accept, 
without  reserve,  the  new  era  they  promise  to  usher  in. 
Only  give  to  the  old  order  honorable  burial,  and  you  may, 
if  5''ou  can,  dig  its  gi'ave  so  deep,  that  no  one  will  think  of 
disinterring  its  fleshless  remains,  and  dressing  them  up  anew 
in  the  robes  of  state. 

We  do  not  applaud  the  mob  for  what  it  has  done,  we  will 
not  consent  to  call  a  few  thousands  of  the  Parisian  rabble 
"  the  glorious  French  people ; "  but  we  accept  their  work, 
now  it  is  done,  and  are  ready  to  resist  all  attempts  to  undo 
it  and  return  to  the  monarchical  centralism  which  has  been 
dethroned  and  exiled.  Believing,  also,  that  the  principal  na- 
tions of  Europe,  unless  we  except  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
will  be  discontented  and  restless,  torn  and  agitated,  out  of 
the  condition  to  be  well  governed,  till  they  obtain  substan- 
tially i-epublican  institutions,  we  wish  the  work  to  continue 
till  such  institutions  are  secured.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
to  change,  by  any  human  means,  the  ideas  and  tendencies  of 
the  people,  to  arrest  the  present  current  of  political  thought, 
or  to  roll  back  the  revolutionary  tide.  Europe,  it  seems  to 
us,  can  be  settled  hereafter  only  on  a  republican  basis ;  and 
since  republicanism  must  come,  sooner  or  later,  we  say  the 
sooner  the  better.  Half-way  measures  and  feeble  temporiz- 
ing will  avail  nothing.     Now  that  the  hand  is  in,  let  the 
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work  be  done,  wlierever  it  needs  to  be  done,  and  so  done 
tliat  tliere  will,  in  our  da}'  at  least,  be  no  occasion  for  doiiio; 
it  over  ae^ain. 

And  this  seems  to  be  the  view  taken  by  the  friends  of 
order  and  religion  in  France.  The  bishops  and  clergy,  as 
far  as  we  have  seen,  without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  have 
given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  repuljlican  order,  resolved  to 
give  it  a  fair  and  honest  trial,  and  to  live  or  die  with  it. 
The  politicians  of  all  parties  seem  also  to  have  done  the 
same.  The  conviction  appears  to  be  universal,  that  if 
France  is  ever  to  find  good  government,  and  be  restored  to 
domestic  tranquillity  and  peace,  it  must  be  as  a  repuljlic. 
This  requires  no  sacrifice  of  principle  or  consistency,  (rov- 
ernment  is  for  the  public  good.  When  circumstances  no 
longer  controllable  by  human  means  have  disabled  an  exist- 
ing government  from  securing  that  good,  and  rendered  con- 
stitutional changes  necessary  and  inevitable,  a  new  regime 
the  only  practicable  one,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  of  all 
sound  politics,  as  well  as  of  duty,  to  accept  it,  and  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  The  wise  and  consistent  statesman,  when  he 
cannot  control  circumstances,  conforms  to  them, — for  gov- 
ernment is  an  affair  of  human  prudence, — and  takes  care 
never  to  ruin  himself  or  his  country  for  the  sake  of  an  ab- 
straction. 

It  is  because  we  judge  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  accept  this 
republican  order,  and  to  labor  to  render  it  permanent  aiul 
beneficial,  that  we  have  begun  our  remarks  on  the  recent 
events  in  Europe  by  condemning  the  causes  which  have 
made  them  necessary  and  inevitable.  If  we  are  not  much 
mistaken,  European  society  can  hereafter  be  settled  only  on 
the  republican  basis.  Whether  it  can  be  settled  even  on 
that  may  be  regarded  as  problematical  ;  but  if  not  on  that, 
it  can  on  none.  Ilepul)licanism  is  now  the  last  hope  of 
Europe.  If  that  fails  her,  her  civilization  must  go  back- 
ward, and  she  become  ere  long  the  counterpart  of  Asia.  For 
the  reason  that,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  we  would  have  sus- 
tained feudalism  against  the  tendency  to  centralism,  and  in 
the  seventeenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth, 
centralism  against  the  democratic  tendency,  we  would  now 
sustain  republicanism  against  any  tendency  to  overthrow  it, 
whether  in  favor  of  socialism  or  aristocracy.  Our  principle 
is,  to  sustain  the  existing  constitution  of  the  state,  whether 
it  conforms  to  our  abstract  notions  or  not;  because  in  poli- 
tics every  thing  is  to  be  taken  in  the  concrete,  nothing  in 
the  abstract. 
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But  if  we  luaintiiiu  in  principle  that  the  cliaiige  fi'oiu 
feudalism  to  democracy  is  a  progress, — -if  we  say,  with  the 
beardless  philosojjhers  of  the  day,  that  the  people,  in  seeking 
it,  liave  been  obeying  a  divine  instinct,  and  declare  the  rev- 
olutionary spirit  which  has  been  followed  throughout,  wise 
and  sacred, — we  cannot  with  any  consistency  maintain  this 
new  order,  or  resist  the  tendencies  that  may  be  manifested 
for  additional  changes.  Moreover,  a  people  filled  with  the 
revolutionary  spirit,  holding,  as  a  sound  maxim  in  politics, 
that  the  evils  they  may  have  to  endure  in  the  social  state  are 
to  be  remedied  by  the  subversion  of  the  existing  govern- 
ment, whether  by  violence  or  peaceful  agitation,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  some  other  form,  is  incapable  of  sustaining  a 
good  and  permanent  government,  whatever  its  constitution  ; 
for  no  government  can  prevent  or  redress  all  evils,  and  at 
best  there  will  be  much  that  can  be  overcome  only  by  the 
Christian  virtues  of  resignation  and  patience.  Every  gov- 
ermnent,  if  government,  must  sometimes  restrain,  must 
make  its  autnority  felt,  and  compel  submission ;  for  in 
every  society,  as  long  as  the  world  stands,  there  will  be  tur- 
bulent and  rebellious  spirits,  whom  authority  must  tame. 
Men's  views,  too,  of  the  policy  the  government  should  adopt 
will  often  conflict,  and  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  satisfy  them  all.  Impossible,  therefore,  must  it 
always  be  to  maintain  a  fixed  and  permanent  government, 
if  its  subjects  feel  that  it  is  right  and  proper  for  them  to 
overthrow  it  whenever  they  choose.  The  old  governments 
have  fallen,  not  for  the  want  of  physical  force,  but  because 
they  no  longer  had  any  moral  support  in  their  subjects.  No 
nuitter  what  is  the  physical  force  at  the  command  of  the 
government,  it  cannot  long  sustain  itself,  at  least  in  a  con- 
dition to  perform  its  proper  functions,  unless  it  has  the 
moral  force  of  the  nation  with  it.  This  is  even  more  true 
of  republican  government  than  of  any  other.  The  virtue  of 
loyalty  is  far  more  essential  to  a  democracy  than  to  a  mon- 
archy,— though  a  democi-acy  is  less  fitted  to  inspire  it.  In 
vain  will  you  labor  to  sustain  your  republic,  if  the  people 
are  disloyal,  if  they  hold  themselves  under  no  moral  obliga- 
tion to  support  it,  and  free  to  abolish  it  whenever  they  fancy 
it  will  be  for  their  interest  or  their  pleasure  to  do  so.  It 
has  then  no  moral  support ;  and  the  moment  the  people  find, 
or  imagine  they  find,  themselves  a  little  incommoded  by  it, 
they  will  begin  to  agitate  for  a  change,  and  force  it  to  take 
measures  of  repression  or  concession,  which,  sooner  or  later, 
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must  ])i'Ove  its  ruin.  The  brief  history  of  our  own  govern- 
ments, especially  of  the  government  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  would  confirm  this  conclusion,  if  it  needed  confirma- 
tion. 

It  is  true,  that  our  popular  politicians  tell  us  that  mere 
liumanitarian  principles  will  be  always  a  sufiicient  guaranty 
against  frequent  and  unnecessary  revolutions.  The  people, 
they  say,  will  always,  from  affection  and  interest,  sustain 
the  government  of  their  choice,  and  we  may  always  rely  on 
their  vis  inertice  and  indisposition  to  change.  For,  add 
they,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  "all  experience  hath 
shown  that  mankind  are  more  disposed  to  suffer  evils,  while 
they  are  snfferable,  than  to  right  themselv^es  by  abolishing 
the  forms  to  which  they  are  accustomed."  But  times  have 
altered  since  1776.  When  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  up  the  dec- 
laration of  American  independence,  his  appeal  to  experi- 
ence was  warranted;  for  up  to  that  time  mankind  had  very 
generally  held  the  doctrine,  that  to  support  the  constitution 
of  the  state  is  a  sacred  duty  binding  upon  all  the  citizens, 
and  that  to  labor  in  any  way  to  subvert  or  abolish  it  is  a 
crime,  and  a  high  crime.  But  from  the  fact,  that  mankind 
liave  shown  under  this  doctrine  the  disposition  asserted,  we 
cannot  safely  conclude  that  they  will  continue  to  show  it 
under  the  contrarj'  doctrine.  Mr.  Jefferson  could  appeal 
only  to  the  experience  of  mankind  under  the  moral  opera- 
tion of  the  anti-revolutionary  doctrine.  Since  his  time,  the 
revolutionary  doctrine  has  been  in  vogue,  and  very  widely 
received,  and  we  do  not  find  the  people  now  so  indisposed 
to  change  as  they  were  then.  They  have,  in  fact,  become 
greedy  of  change,  and  ready  to  embrace  every  noveltj'  that 
is  proposed  with  a  little  earnestness  and  eloquence.  Mr. 
Jefferson,  perhaps,  did  not  sufficiently  reflect  that  the  prev- 
alence of  the  revolutioiiary  doctrine  would  very  naturally 
tend  to  weaken,  if  not  destroy,  that  indisposition  of  the 
people  to  abolish  the  forms  to  which  they  were  accustomed, 
on  which  he  relied  as  a  protection  against  its  dangerous- 
ness. 

Affection  and  interest  are  great  words.  But  affection, 
when  not  founded  in  prinqiple,  and  sustained  by  a  sense  of 
duty,  is  mere  steam  from  the  marsh  ;  and  what  is  or  is  not 
interest  is  a  matter  not  always  easy  to  determine,  if  it  be 
a  duty  to  sustain  the  existing  constitution,  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  determining  the  questions  of  duty  which  may  come 
up.     But  interests  are   the  hardest   things  iii  the  world  to 
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settle.  Men  often  mistake  tlieir  own  interests,  and  after  it 
is  too  late  find  out  that  they  have  blundered.  Their  views 
of  what  is  or  is  not  their  interest  vary,  too,  with  their  age, 
with  their  pursuits,  or  their  social  position.  The  Haves 
and  the  Have-nots  are  far  from  agreeing  as  to  their  respec- 
tive interests.  No  man  will  believe  his  interest  is  consulted, 
when  he  finds  himself  thwarted,  or  his  neighbour  succeed- 
ing, and  his  own  plans  miscarrying.  Interests  themselves 
do  often  really  conflict,  and  it  is  impossible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  harmonize  all  so  as  to  satisfy  each.  The  wise  states- 
man, therefore,  can  never  rely  on  the  mere  sense  of  inter- 
est ;  but  must,  while  he  seeks  as  far  as  possible  to  promote 
all  interests,  make  his  appeal  to  the  sense  of  duty, — to 
loyalty. 

But  no  people,  holding  themselves  free  to  abolish  their 
existing  form  of  government  whenever  they  think  proper, 
can  regard  themselves  as  under  a  moral  obligation  to  sustain 
it.  An  obligation  from  which  we  may  absolve  ourselves 
whenever  we  choose  is  no  moral  obligation,  and,  indeed,  no 
obligation  at  all.  The  obligation  to  support  the  govern- 
ment and  the  right  to  abolish  it  are  not  compatible,  the  one 
with  the  other,  and  no  sophistry  can  make  them  so.  The 
revolutionary  spirit  and  doctrine  to  which  we  owe  the  re- 
cent events  in  Europe  are,  then,  incompatible  Math  the 
existence  of  government  itself,  and  therefore  as  incompat- 
ible with  the  existence  of  republican  government  as  of 
monarchical  government.  This  is  wherefore  we  have  op- 
posed them,  and  venture,  even  in  the  moment  of  their  vic- 
tory, to  denounce  them.  We  accept  the  victory  as  un  fait 
accompli^  and  Wish  the  people  to  reap  from  it  the  fruits  of 
real  social  and  political  well-being.  But  to  applaud  the 
forces  which  have  won  it,  to  sanction  the  spirit  and  doc- 
trine which  made  it  necessary,  although  they  have  gained 
it,  would  be  to  render  the  victory  barren  of  good  fruits, — 
nay,  worse,  prolific  in  new  disorders.  The  work  of  demoli- 
tion must  cease,  and  that  of  construction  must  begin,  and 
the  principles  which  must  govern  the  builders  cannot  be 
those  which  governed  the  destroyers.  If  you  knock  away 
the  foundation  as  you  raise  your  superstructure,  you  raise — 
a  castle  in  the  air. 

But  we  have  dwelt  long  enough  on  general  considerations. 
What  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  the  recent  events  in  Eu- 
rope ?  France  is  now  decidedly  a  republic.  Will  she  be 
able  to  establish  and  maintain  the  authority  of  the  state  and 
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tile  freedom  of  the  subject  "i  This  is  a  matter  about  wliicli 
we  do  not  wish  to  speculate.  We  have  found  nothing  in 
our  historical  reading  which  leads  us  to  augur  her  success. 
The  historical  precedents  are  all  against  her.  But  we  can- 
not pretend  to  fathom  the  designs  of  Almighty  God,  to 
whom  belong  the  ordering  of  all  events  and  the  determina- 
tion of  their  issues.  Whether  he  has  designed  the  revolu- 
tion in  mercy  or  in  judgment  to  the  nation,  we  can  know 
only  as  he  himself  "is  pleased  to  make  it  manifest;  but 
whichever  it  be,  it  is  ours  to  be  silent  and  adore,  for  his 
judgments  are  as  adorable  as  his  mercies.  That  the  French 
"people  will  find  it  an  easy  task  to  reconstitute  the  state, 
which  the  revolution  of  'February  dissolved,  and  reestab- 
lish and  maintain  order,  the  indispensable  condition  of  lib- 
erty, we  presume  noiiody  with  a  grain  of  political  philos- 
ophy or  experience  will  pretend.  The  ideas  and  passions, 
the  schemes  and  wishes,  which  have  destroyed  the  old  gov- 
ernment, and  reduced  French  society  to  its  original  elements 
are  opposed  to  all  government,  and  if  not  abandoned,  must 
be  as  fatal  to  the  republic  as  they  have  been  to  the  mon- 
archy. The  revolutionary  party  are  in  pursuit  of  Utopia, 
and  have  no  stopping-place  within  the  limits  of  practical)le 
government.  They  must  be  arrested,  or  they  will  subvert  the 
new  institutions  before  they  get  fairly  into  operation.  But 
to  attempt  to  arrest  them  by  physical  force,  by  measures  of 
repression,  will  only  renew  between  them  and  the  new  gov- 
ernment the  very  relations  which  rendered  the  old  govei-n- 
ment  impotent  for  good,  and  its  longer  existence  impractic- 
able. Under  Providence,  then,  the  solution  of  the  problem 
must  turn  on  the  fact,  whether  the  radicals,  represented  by 
such  men  as  Ledru-Rollin,  that  second  edition  of  Danton, 
Louis  Blanc,  Blanqui,  Albert,  and  company,  are  a  large,  or 
only  a  small,  minority  of  the  French  nation,  and  on  the 
courage,  firmness,  and  energy  of  the  party  opposed  to  them. 
If  they  are  only  a  small  minority,  confined  principally  to  a 
few  localities,  and  the  friends  of  order  show  them  from  the 
outset  that  their  opposition  is  disregarded,  and  their  advice 
will  not  be  asked,  they  may  be  held  in  subjection  till  the 
new  government  is  so  firmly  established  as  to  render  their 
attempts  to  subvert  it  impotent  and  ridiculous.  But  if  they 
are  a  large  minority, — absolutely  so,  by  their  numbers,  or 
effectually  so,  by  their  organization  and  concentration,  or 
by  the  uncertainty,  hesitation,  fears,  and  anxieties  of  their 
opponents, — they  will  have  little  difficulty  in  defeating  all 
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attempts  to  reconstitute  the  state,  and  in  prolonging-  the 
reign  of  anarchy.  How  the  case  actually  stands  in  France 
we  have  no  certain  means  of  knowing,  and  cannot  pretend 
to  decide. 

The  majority  of  the  national  assembly  appear  to  be  well 
disposed,  and  to  entertain  moderate  views ;  but  they  evi- 
dently lack  experience,  and  have  marked  out  to  themselves 
no  clear  and  definite  line  of  policy.  They  are  apparently 
trusting  for  their  success  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  Their 
determination  is,  indeed,  to  give  France  a  republican  gov- 
ernment ;  but  they  are  evidently  afraid  that  the  sincerity  of 
their  attachment  to  republicanism  will  be  suspected.  This 
renders  them  uneasy,  deprives  them  of  that  calmness,  sobri- 
ety, and  independence,  that  naturalness  and  at-home  feeling, 
so  essential  to  their  success,  and  gives  the  radical  minority 
an  immense  advantage  over  them.  The  radicals  have  no 
fears  of  this  sort.  Strong  in  the  fact  that  they  represent  the 
revolution,  embody  its  spirit,  and  obey  its  tendencies,  they 
march  with  a  bold  and  contident  step  in  tlie  path  of  desti'uction. 
In  settled  times,  when  the  revolutionary  spirit  has  not  pene- 
trated the  body  of  the  people,  when  the  subversion  of  an 
old  government  is  looked  upon  as  an  exceptional  measure, 
to  be  justified  only  on  the  ground  of  invincible  necessity, 
the  party  adopting  moderate  counsels  and  cherishing  a  con- 
ciliatory spirit  is  sure  to  rally  around  it  the  great  body,  of 
the  nation.  But  when  the  principle  of  revolution  aspires  to 
obtain  a  legal  recognition,  and  is  held  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people  to  be  the  proper  basis  of  tlie  state, — when  all 
old  ideas  are  confounded,  and  the  general  wish  is  to  erect 
the  social  fabric,  not  only  after  a  new  fashion,  but  on  a  new 
and  untried  foundation, — extreme  counsels  are  most  likely  to 
prevail,  and  the  party  in  favor  of  carrying  out  the  revolution 
is  pretty  sure  to  succeed.  We  shall,  therefore,  by  no  means 
be  disappointed,  if  Ledru-Rollin  turns  out  to  be  a  stronger 
man  than  Lamartine.  The  Mountain  triumphed  over  the 
Girondists,  the  sans-culottes  over  the  respectables,  in  the 
former  revolution,  and  why  shall  they  not  do  the  same  in 
this?  They  assuredly  will,  unless  the  moderate  party  take 
their  ground  at  once,  declare  boldly  that  the  revolution  must 
be  arrested,  and  that  a  contrary  set  of  maxims  from  those 
wliicli  prepared  and  effected  it  must  now  be  adopted  and 
acted  on.  The  state  cannot  be  constituted  on  the  revolu- 
tionary principle,  nor  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  to 
al)olish  the   crovernment ;   for  everv  state   must  have  as  its 
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basis  the  right  of  tlie  state  to  cuiuinaud,  and  tlie  duty  of  the 
citizen  to  obey.  Whether  the  moderate  party  liave  the 
courage  to  face  tlie  revohition  in  the  moment  of  its  victory, 
and  recognize  a  solid  basis  for  autliority,  tlie  event  must  de- 
termine. We  fear,  however,  tliat,  captivated  by  line  phrases 
'dbont  f9'ateniity,  they  will  attempt  to  concib'ate  the  revolu- 
tionary party  by  compromise,  and  thus  destroy  themselves, 
and  prepare  the  triumph  of  disorder  or  of  despotism. 

The  moderate  party  will  certainly  not  be  able  to  succeed, 
unless  they  recognize  and  secure  the  absolute  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, and  that,  too,  not  in  the  sense  of  radicals  who  con- 
sider religion  to  be  free  where  everybody  is  free  to  despise 
it  and  nobody  is  free  to  profess  and  practise  it.  The  spirit 
of  radicalism  is  the  spirit  of  despotism,  and  seeks  always,  by 
an  effective  majority,  which  for  its  purpose  need  be  only  a 
small  numerical  minority  of  the  whole  population,  to  rule  as 
absolutely  as  did  the  centralized  monarchy  just  overthrown. 
It  simply  substitutes  the  despotism  of  the  effective  majority 
for  the  despotism  of  the  monarch.  It  demands  an  absolute 
government,  and  all  absolute  governments  are  despotisms, 
and  seek  to  sweep  away,  or  to  subject  to  themselves,  what- 
ever interposes  or  is  capable  of  interposing  an  obstacle  to 
tlieir  governing  according  to  their  own  arbitrary  will.  Rad- 
icals out  of  place  are  revolutionists,  and  seek  to  overthrow 
all  authority  ;  in  place,  they  are  despots,  and  seek  to  suj)- 
press  all  freedom.  In  making  the  revolution,  they  have 
aimed,  not  at  guaranties  for  liberty  against  the  abuses  of 
power,  but  to  get  possession  of  power  for  themselves,  in 
order  to  use  it  for  their  own  interest,  plans,  purposes,  or 
theories.  They  will,  tlierefore,  seek  to  reconstitute  the  state 
so  that  none  but  themselves  can  get  into  power,  and  so  that, 
when  they  are  once  in  power,  they  can  use  it  as  they  please, 
without  any  restriction  on  their  own  will. 

Now  we  may  be  certain,  that,  as  far  as  depends  on  them, 
the  radicals  will  establish  the  sovereignty  of  infidelity,  and 
the  subjection  of  religion ;  the  latter,  because  they  wish  to 
rule  according  to  arbitrary  will,  which  they  know  they 
cannot  do  where  religion  is  free  and  independent, — and  the 
former,  because  they  are  themselves  infidel,  and  because  the 
subjection  of  ivIigioTi  to  the  stare  is  itself  the  sovereignty 
of  infidelity.  Tliis  they  will  assuredly  attempt,  and  this 
the  moderate  republicans  must  defeat,  or  fail  in  establishing 
a  free  government.  A  free  government  is  a  government 
of  law,  not  of  mere  will  ov  arbitrariness.     Where  the  gov- 
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ernment  is  one  of  mere  will,  whether  of  one,  of  the  few,  or 
of  the  many,  there  is  not  one  particle  of  liberty.  The  will 
of  the  people  has  no  more  nVlit  to  prevail  than  the  will  of 
the  monarch,  when  it  is  not  just;  and  it  never  is  just,  when 
not  subjected  to  religion  ;  and  it  never  is  subjected  to  relig- 
ion, when  it  subjects  religion  to  itself.  It  is  therefore  ab- 
solutely necessary  that  religion  should  be  free  and  indepen- 
dent, if  the  government  is  intended  to  be  a  free  government. 
Do  the  moderate  republicans  understand  this  ?  They  are, 
unquestionably,  determined  to  maintain  order  against  the 
radicals ;  are  they  equally  determined  to  maintain  liberty 
against  them?  Thej^  must  not  look  upon  radicalism  as 
dangerous  only  by  its  tendency  to  an  excess  of  freedom,  for 
it  is  still  more  dangerous  by  its  tendency  to  despotism  ;  not, 
indeed,  the  despotism  of  one  man,  but  of  the  ruling  faction, 
or  what  we  call  the  effective  majority. 

We  are  not  now  pleading  the  cause  of  religion  for  her  own 
sake.  We  are  addressing  politicians,  who,  whether  moder- 
ates or  ultras,  cannot  be  expected,  in  these  days,  to  have 
any  respect  for  religion  on  her  own  account.  But  this, 
though  a  terrible  misfortune  for  them,  cannot  harm  religion 
herself.  The  church  of  God  does  not  depend  on  the  French 
national  assembly,  and  is  safe,  let  them  take  what  course 
they  please.  Men  may  wage  war  against  her,  if  they  choose  ; 
they  may  suppress  her  religious  orders,  invade  her  pious  re- 
treats, break  up  her  establishments  of  charity  and  mercy  ; 
desecrate  her  altars,  burn  her  temples,  and  insult  her  virgins  ; 
exile  or  behead  her  sovereign  pontiff,  slaughter  her  bishops 
and  priests ;  drive  her  from  the  face  of  day,  and  compel  her 
to  offer  up  the  most  hol}^  sacrifice  in  caverns,  crypts,  and 
catacombs.  Such  things  have  been,  and  may  be  again.  But 
in  the  very  moment  when  the  maddened  multitude  shall 
fancy  her  dead,  and  begin  to  sing  and  dance  over  what  they 
imagine  her  grave,  she  shall  step  forth  from  her  hiding-place, 
plant  her  foot  on  the  tyrant's  neck,  give  the  word  to  the 
nations,  and  resume  the  empire  of  the  world.  We  are  quite 
at  our  ease,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned.  We  fear  only  for 
those  who  shall  dare  do  her  violence.  The  nation  that  re- 
strains her  freedom  is  smitten  with  the  curse  of  God,  and 
nothing  it  can  do  shall  prosper,  except  only  to  its  own  con- 
fusion and  ruin. 

But  it  is  not  precisely  this  consideration  we  wish  to  press 
upon  our  French  republicans.  The  government  they  are 
about  to  establish  is  likely  to  be  a  centralized  democracy. 
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They  are,  wlictlier  aware  of  it  or  not,  merely  substituting 
one  form  of  centralism  for  another.  For  the  same  reason 
that  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church  was  nec- 
essary under  the  inonarchical  centralism,  will  it  be  neces- 
sary under  the  democratic.  It  was  needed  under  the  former 
as  a  moral  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of  power  on  the 
natural  liberty  of  the  subject ;  it  will  be  equally  essential 
for  this  pur[)Ose  under  the  latter;  for  the  danger  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  this  democratic  centralism  is  less  a  dang-er 
to  the  authority  of  the  state  than  to  the  liberty  of  the  citi- 
zens. The  citizen  has  no  liberty,  where  the  sovereignty  of 
the  state  is  not  limited  ;  and  under  a  centralized  democracy, 
the  only  possible  limitation  of  the  political  sovereign  is  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  the  church.  The  immediate 
danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  not  the  weakness,  but  the 
strength,  of  the  state ;  for  the  weakness  of  the  state  is  to  be 
appreliended  only  from  its  too  great  strength.  The  repub- 
lic will  fail,  if  it  fails,  from  its  tyrann}',  by  attempting  to 
rule  according  to  mere  will,  by  interfering  with  too  many 
of  the  relations  of  life,  and  leaving  too  little  space  for  the 
free  movements  of  the  individual.  The  danger  is  of  its 
attempting  too  much,  and  of  its  becoming  an  all-pervading 
despotism,  which  no  people  can  endure.  The  only  possible 
protection  against  this,  in  the  actual  state  of  France,  is  in 
the  absolute  freedom  and  independence  of  the  entire  spiritual 
order,  which  necessarily  restricts  the  government  to  matters 
of  simple  human  prudence. 

The  subjection  of  the  spiritual  ordei-  to  the  temporal  was 
not  only  the  capital  crime,  but  the  capital  blunder,  of  the 
old  monai'chical  regime.  Tl^  prince,  by  subjecting  the 
church  in  his  dominions,  obtained,  indeed,  free  scope  for  his 
arbitrary  will ;  but,  ruling  by  arbitrary  will,  he  provoked 
the  opposition  of  his  subjects,  and  could  derive  from  her  no 
aid  in  reducing  them  to  obedience.  By  depriving  her  of 
power  to  resist,  he  deprived  her  of  power  to  assist  him  ;  by 
rendering  her  unable  to  ]irotect  the  people  in  their  obedi- 
ence, he  rendered  her  unable  to  restrain  them  in  their  dis- 
obedience. In  his  strength  he  despised  her,  in  his  weakness 
she  could  not  come  to  his  aid.  The  same  was  it  with  the 
people.  They  had  aided  in  her  subjection,  that  she  might 
not  resist  their  revolutionary  movements;  and  when  they 
felt  the  weight  of  the  tyranny  they  had  helped  to  create, 
she  had  no  power  to  relieve  them.  On  either  hand,  the  ' 
policy  was  suicidal,  as  in  the  long  run  must  be  all  unjust 
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policy.  Let  the  national  assembly  of  France  look  to  it, 
that  the  republic  does  not  repeat  the  capital  blunder  of  the 
monarchy. 

There  are  several  stanch  Catholics  in  the  national  assem- 
bly, men  of  sterling  worth,  patriotic  and  religious,  the  ene-- 
mies  of  all  despotism.  These,  we  know,  will  do  all  they 
can  to  secure  the  freedom  of  religion  ;  but  we  fear  their 
exertions  will  end  in  a  bold  and  manly  protest.  The  ten- 
dency is  now  to  do  by  the  state  a  large  portion  of  the  work 
which  is  properly  and  legitimately  the  work  of  the  spiritual 
order.  The  enemies  of  the  freedom  of  religion  are  unde- 
niably in  the  ascendency.  The  infidel  party  have  every 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  not  excepting  Lamar- 
tine,  who,  unless  we  are  misinformed,  has  latter!}^  frater- 
nized with  the  enemies  of  Christianity.  They  have,  in  the 
minister  of  instruction  and  worship,  M.  Carnot,  a  man  after 
their  own  heart,  and  one  who  has  proved  himself  the  insid- 
ious enemy  of  religious  liberty  by  denying  the  freedom  of 
education.  We  confess,  therefore,  that  the  chance  of  relig- 
ion being  suifered  to  remain  free  in  France,  free  as  she  is 
here,  which  is  all  we  ask,  appears  to  us  exceedingly  small. 
Yet  there  are  men  whose  judgments  are  entitled  to  far  more 
respect  than  ours,  who  think  differently, — men  who  believe 
that  these  popular  revolutions  are  designed  by  Providence 
to  eventuate  in  the  entire  emancipation  of  the  church 
throughout  Europe.  That  many  worthy  people  have  acqui- 
esced in  or  aided  the  popular  movements  in  the  hope  of  such 
a  result  is  no  doubt  the  fact.  Perhaps  they  have  been  right, 
and  we  are  wrong.  We  hope  it  is  so.  Hope  is  sometimes 
a  better  counsellor  than  fear;  and  it  may  be  that  Almight}' 
God  has  designed  these  revolutions  in  mercy  to  the  nations, 
to  be  a  judgment  upon  the  infidel  governments  which  op- 
pressed his  church,  and  the  means  of  operating  her  entire 
freedom  and  independence, — of  securing  to  her,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  world's  history,  an  open  field  and  fair  play  for 
the  exertion  of  her  divine  energies.  O,  if  so,  then  indeed 
Avill  they  usher  in  a  new  era,  an  era  the  most  glorious  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.  Reassure  us  on  this  point,  guaranty 
us  for  Europe  that  freedom  of  the  churcli  which  she  has  in 
our  own  country,  and  we  will  join  the  sympathizers,  and 
our  exultant  shouts  shall  rise  loudest  among  the  loud. 

The  movements  of  the  Italian  people  seem  likely  to  result 
in  the  independence  of  Italy,  and  the  retreat  of  the  Austri- 
ans  over  the  Alps.     This,  we  ho]ie.  will   be  the  case  ;  for, 
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excepting  Russia,  Austria,  since  the  days  of  Joseph  IL,  has 
been  the  most  cruel  enemy  of  tlie  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  the  cliurch.  Nominally  Catholic,  she  has  been 
hardly  less  hostile  to  religions  freedom  than  was  the  French 
convention,  and  right  glad  shall  we  be  to  see  her  pride  hum- 
bled and  her  power  diminished.  But  how  far  the  Italian 
people  will  gain  any  thing  by  their  movements,  beyond 
certain  sentimental  advantages,  is  not  yet  quite  clear  to  our 
dim  and  conservative  vision.  An  Italian  confederacy  is 
talked  of,  but  it  appears  to  us  a  dream  that  will  soon  dis- 
solve. The  Italian  people  are  not  one  people,  nor  are  they 
united  by  one  and  the  same  national  feeling.  Since  the 
fall  of  the  western  empire,  they  have  never  really  existed 
as  a  single  state,  consolidated  or  federative,  and  we  cannot 
see  what  is  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  confederacy  pro- 
posed, if  it  is  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  mere  mutual  alli- 
ance, or  mutual  league  offensive  and  defensive,  between  the 
several  Italian  states.  We  demand  for  the  foundation  of  a 
federative  state  some  common  bond  of  nationality,  of  na- 
tional habits,  associations,  or  recollections,  and  where  we 
find  no  such  bond,  we  conclude  the  federation  to  be  im- 
practicable. If  brought  about  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm, 
or  of  patriotic  exaltation,  it  may  last  till  the  enthusiasm 
subsides;  but  will  hardly  remain  after  the  collapse,  and  the 
people  have  resumed  tlieir  wonted  feelings,  and  fallen  into 
the  old  routine  of  affairs. 

Then  who  is  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  confederacy  ? 
Charles  Albert  ?  Yes,  if  he  chooses,  so  long  as  the  work 
of  driving  out  the  Austrian  remains  to  be  done.  But  after 
that  work  is  completed  ?  You  have  then  republican 
jealousy  and  animosity,  Tuscan,  Lombard,  Venetian,  Sicilian, 
Neapolitan,  and  Roman  jealousies  and  ambitions  against 
him,  and  not  easy  to  be  conciliated  with  Piedmontese  su- 
premacy. The  pope?  He  refuses;  and  if  he  did  not, 
would  the  other  nations  of  Europe  consent  that  the  common 
father  of  the  faithful  should  add  to  his  authority  as  pontiff 
that  of  temporal  president  or  prince  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  European  nations  ?  If  the_y  did  consent,  how  long 
could  he  maintain  his  position,  if  his  parliament  or  con- 
gress should  insist  on  his  adopting  some  measure,  as  tempo- 
ral prince,  which  he  could  not  approve,  or  which  would  be 
incompatible  with  his  relations,  as  sovereign  pontiff?  If 
his  temporal  authority  is  absolute,  we  know  that  his  subjects 
will   be  constantly   rebelling;  if  it  is  limited,   the  recent 
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conduct  of  the  Homan  people  teaclies  ns  what  he  would  have 
to  expect,  if  he  sliould  cross  their  wishes.  Some  Mainiani 
or  Ciccrouachio  would  be  preferred  to  him  as  a  leadei', 
and  exile,  imprisonment,  or  death  would  await  him,  unless  he 
humored  and  complied  with  what  might  be  the  crotchet  in 
their  heads  for  the  moment.  If  the  Italians  can  form  a 
federative  state  and  maintain  it, — a  state  which  secures  order 
and  liberty, — we  shall  be  glad  ;  but  we  have  seen  nothing 
in  their  recent  or  past  conduct  to  assure  us  that  this  is  pos- 
sible. Instead  of  manifesting  due  regard  for  the  Holy 
Father,  liowever  much  they  may  scream,  Evviva  Pio  Nono! 
the  tendency,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  is  to  subject  the  church 
to  the  state.  We  refer  not  now  to  their  clamor  against  the 
Jesuits, — although  their  scandalous  persecution  of  that  illus- 
trious order  is  sufficient  to  make  all  reasonable  men  distrust 
tliem, — but  to  the  recent  measures  proposed  by  the  I'lbei'al 
ministry  of  Sardinia,  which  are  in  open  violation  of  tlie 
concordat  with  the  cliurch,  and  would  bring,  if  adopted,  the 
whole  body  of  the  clergy  of  both  orders  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  a  lay  commission,  and  subject  ever}^  pastoral  of  a 
bishop  to  a  lay  censorship.  Only  one  step  more  needs  to 
be  taken, — that  is,  appoint  a  number  of  infidel  laymen  to 
write  the  pastorals  of  the  bishops  and  the  sermons  to  be 
preached  by  the  clergy  and  you  have  the  church  in  the 
condition  desired  by  your  Michel ets  and  Quinets.  The 
Italians  may  be  firm  Catholics  at  bottom,  but  some  of  them 
have,  we  must  confess,  a  queer  way  of  manifesting  their 
faith  and  piety.  We  say  frankly,  that  the  aspect  of  affairs 
in  Italy  seems  to  us  even  less  promising  than  in  France. 

But  the  revolutions  in  Germany  strike  us  more  favorably 
than  those  of  either  France  or  Italy.  The  Germans  seem 
to  ns,  after  Pius  IX.,  to  be  the  only  Europeans  who  in  these 
days  have  I'etained  their  senses  and  given  proofs  of  a  little 
statesmanship.  Lamartine  is  a  poet  and  an  orator,  a  master 
of  fine  sentiments  and  fine  phrases, — a  great  and  well-mean- 
ing man,  if  you  will ;  but  that  he  is  a  statesman,  that  he 
comprehends  the  problems  of  the  state  and  the  proper  con- 
stitution of  its  powers,  he  has  yet  to  prove.  The  other 
Frenchmen  whose  names  the  revolution  has  brought  up 
are,  as  statesmen,  too  insignificant  to  command  a  second 
thought.  But  there  have  certainly  been  some  sound  heads 
at  work  in  Germany,  and  we  shall  be  somewhat  disappointed, 
if  "  the  thick-headed  Dutchmen,"  as  we  call  them,  do  not 
redeem  the  political  character  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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The  Germanic  revolutions  have  stopped  sliort  witli  a 
modified  constitutionalism,  somewhat  after  the  English 
model,  it  is  true;  but  this  is  not  the  feature  in  them  we 
most  admire.  The  great  thing,  and  which,  we  think,  will 
turn  out  to  be  the  great  event  of  the  age,  is  the  reconsti'uc- 
tion  of  the  Gei'man  em])ire,  destroyed  by  Napoleon  in  1806, 
or  the  reconstitution,  on  an  improved  plan,  of  the  whole  of 
Germany  into  one  grand  federative  state.  The  important 
feature  in  the  movement  is  the  adoption  of  federalism  as 
the  counterpoise  of  centralism,  the  characteristic  principle 
of  feudalism,  and  that  which  has  made  and  still  makes  the 
glory  of  our  American  government.  The  French  may 
fancy  that  they  are  adopting,  in  substance,  the  American 
system  ;  but  they  are  mistaken.  They  do  not  adopt  it  all. 
Their  system  is  democratic  centralism.  They  merely  ex- 
change their  centralized  monarchy  for  a  centralized  democ- 
racy,— one  form  of  despotism  for  another, — and  thus,  as  we 
say,  only  "  jump  from  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.'"  But, 
although  there  is  a  tendency  amongst  us — resulting  from 
foreign  influences — to  this  centralized  democracy,  our  politi- 
cal system  is  a  federative  democracy,  dividing  the  powers 
of  government  between  the  general  government  and  the 
several  state  governments.  It  is  this  division  that  gives  to 
our  government  all  its  strength  and  permanence,  and  its 
admirable  practical  workings.  Destroy  this  division,  break 
up  your  federal  Union,  and  restore  to  each  state  all  the 
powers  of  government,  or  absorb  all  the  powers  in  one 
grand  central  government,  and  order  and  freedom  would 
not  remain  a  week  ;  anarchy  or  despotism  would  instantly 
ensue.  This  is  wherefore  we  look  for  no  good  results  from 
the  French  revolution.  Their  old  revolution  effaced  the 
provinces,  and  destroj'ed  the  conditions  of  a  federal  repub- 
lic ;  and  a  centralized  democracy  is  a  despotism,  except 
where  the  great  body  of  the  peo])le  are  Catholic,  really 
Catholic,  and  the  church  is  independent. 

But  the  Germans,  having  providentially  the  requisite 
conditions  of  a  federative  state,  adopt  all  the  essential 
features  of  our  American  system.  The  plan  proposed  by 
the  diet  at  Frankfort  unites  all  Germany  in  one  federative 
state,  dividing  the  powers  of  government,  between  the 
federal  govennnent,  or  empire,  and  the  several  particular 
states  already  existing,  and  guaranties  through  the  empire 
to  the  people  of  the  several  states  certain  rights  or  liberties 
in  face  of  the  local  governments.  The  idea  is  grand  and 
sound,  and   when  adopted  and  perfected  in  detail,  as   we 
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doubt  not  it  will  be,  it  will,  after  onrs,  be  the  most  perfect 
system  of  2;overnment,  in  our  ]udo;inent,  that  is  now  practic- 
able. It  will  secure  order  and  efficiency,  on  tlie  one  hand, 
and  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  on  the  other, — placing  the 
nation  at  once  under  shelter  from  despotism  and  from  an- 
archy. It  appears  to  us  practicable  ;  for  the  empire  still 
lives  in  the  traditions  and  recollections  of  the  German  peo- 
ple, and  its  introduction  requires  no  violent  change  in  their 
habits,  and  no  sharp  separation  of  their  present  and  future 
from  their  past.  We  jDermit  ourselves  to  hope  that  some- 
thing will  be  gained  for  European  politics  by  this  Germanic 
movement,  and  if  it  succeeds  as  well  as  it  ought  to  succeed, 
we  may  expect  great  results  from  it.  The  restoration  of 
Polish  nationality,  and  the  reconstitution  of  the  Polish 
kingdom  or  republic,  must  follow;,  the  further  advance  of 
Russia  will  be  effectually  checked  ;  Hungary  will  gain  her 
independence  of  Austria,  and,  if  she  retains  her  faith,  take 
possession  of  the  East  of  Europe,  compel  the  Turks  to  raise 
their  camp  and  depart,  plant  the  cross  anew  on  St.  Sophia, 
and  reconsecrate  the  city  of  Constantino. 

In  what  we  have  said,  we  have  aimed  to  settle  certain 
principles,  which  should  guide  us  in  judging  of  the  recent 
events  in  Europe,  and  in  our  efforts  to  turn  them  to  the  ac- 
count of  libertj'  and  social  well-being.  These  are  stirring 
events,  and  it  were  easy  to  grow  eloquent  over  them, — quite 
easy  for  us,  for  we  should  have  only  to  repeat  the  phrases 
our  young  enthusiasm  supplied  us  with  eighteen  years  ago, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  French  revolution  of  July,  1830.  But 
mere  words  cannot  charm  us  as  they  did  then ;  and  we  look 
now  to  things,  and  not  to  fine  phrases,  though  the  fine 
phrases  of  a  Lamartine.  We  have  heard  many  a  time  the 
big  words,  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity."  Nay,  we 
have  sometimes  pronounced  them.  They  are  not  difficult 
words  to  pronounce ;  to  secure  their  true  import  is  the  diffi- 
cult thing.  The  European  populations  have  proved  them- 
selves able  to  pronounce  them  ;  whether  they  are  able  to 
understand  and  realize  their  meaning,  time  must  show.  If 
these  recent  events  secure  an  increase  of  political  and  social 
well-being, — If  they  secure  to  the  people,  the  great  body  of 
the  toiling,  and  suffering,  and  uncomplaining  people,  some 
alleviation  of  their  burdens,  and  some  chance  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  labor  in  peace, — we  shall  be  thankful  for 
them,  and  half  ready  to  pardon  the  miserable  demagogues 
and  phrasemongers  who  have  brought  them  about. 

The  views  we  liave  presented  we  have  deemed  worthy  of 
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the  consideration  of  our  own  eonntryinen.  This  country  is- 
in  a  position  to  exert  i^i-eat  influence  on  tlie  reorganization 
of  Europe,  and  it  is  ini[)ortarit  that  it  shoukl  exert  an  influ- 
ence in  favor  of  true  freedom.  To  do  tliis,  we  must  let  for- 
eii^ners  understand  that  the  democracy  of  our  newspapers  is 
not  the  democracy  of  our  institutions,  but  the  democracy 
wliicli  we  keep  for  electioneering  purposes ;  and  that  they 
must  beware  how  they  take  it  to  be  the  principle  of  our 
national  growth  and  prosperity.  If  they  imitate  us  in  that, 
they  will  only  imitate  us  in  what  we  have  bori'owed  from 
them,  and  which  only  serves  to  disturl)  the  working  of  our 
own  indigenous  system, — to  peril  its  existence. 

And  not  for  foreigners  only  are  these  views  necessary. 
Foreigners  do  not  comprehend  our  American  system  of 
politics,  and  they  almost  invariably  imagine  that  the  demo- 
cratic element  is  the  only  legitimate  element  that  we  recog- 
nize, that  in  which  our  whole  political  order  takes  its  rise, 
and  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  to  be  interpreted.  Con- 
sequently, all  tlie  influences  which  operate  upon  us  from 
abroad  tend  directly  to  convert  our  mixed  government  into 
pure  democratic  centralism,  which  is  to  genuine  republican- 
ism what  despotism  is  to  monarchy.  Moreover,  the  same 
influence  is  exerted  by  our  thousands  of  fanatics  and  phi- 
lanthropists, in  great  part  home-born  and  home-bred,  who  no 
sooner  get  a  crotchet  into  their  heads  than  they  agitate  to 
transfer  it,  forthwith,  to  the  statute-books.  It  is  necessary', 
then,  that  we  be  on  our  guard.  Our  fathers  established  no 
system  of  absolutism,  democratic  or  monarchical.  They 
divided  the  powers  of  government  between  the  general  gov- 
ernment and  the  state  governments,  and,  by  dividing,  lim- 
ited them;  which  made  liberty  possible.  All  power,  in- 
deed, under  God,  emanates  from  the  people,  and  is  exercised 
by  them,  througli  tlieir  representatives,  but  oidy  in  a  legally 
tixed  and  determinate  mode,  as  binding  on  the  people  them- 
selves as  on  their  public  servants.  The  people  exist  and  can 
exercise  their  power  only  according  to  law;  and  thus  our 
government  is  a  government  of  law,  and  not  of  mere  will, 
and  therefore  a  free  government.  Let  us  look  well  to  it, 
tiiat,  in  our  admiration  of  European  revolutionists  and 
French  centralism,  we  do  not  suffer  this  admirable  sj'stem 
of  iiovernment  to  i)e  corrupted,  to  grow  into  a  centralized 
democracy,  and  we,  ere  we  apprehend  danger,  And  ourselves 
in  a  worse  condition  than  that  from  which  the  Old  World 
is  now  making  such  terrible  efforts  to  redeem  itself,  and,  we 
fear,  making  them  in  vain. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1849.] 

In  tlie  article  on  Recent  Eurojyean  Events,  wi'itten  before 
we  had  received  tlieiiews  of  the  memorable  socialist  insurrec- 
tion in  Jnne,  1S4S,  which  it  took  four  days  of  hard  fighting  to 
suppress,  and  which  resulted  in  the  victory  of  the  party  of 
order  under  General  Cavaignac,  we  feared  that  tli«  moderate 
party,  attempting  to  conciliate  the  revolutionary  party  by 
compromise,  would  destroy  themselves  and  prepare  the 
triumph  of  anarchy  or  despotism,  and  ,we  regarded  Ledru- 
Rollin  as  not  unlikely  to  turn  out  to  be  a  stronger  man  than 
Lamartine.  , 

At  that  time  Lamartine  was  the  great  man  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  Ledru-Rollin  was  apparently  Avithout  influence. 
Yet  events  have  proved,  what  we  then  supposed  to  be  true, 
that  the  latter  was  from  the  first  the  real  leader  of  the  rev- 
olutionary party.  He  is  a  bold,  reckless  demagogue,  not 
without  talent  of  a  certain  kind,  with  a  determinate  end  in 
view,  which  he  is  prepared  to  seek  at  any  and  every  hazard, 
— a  daring  and  unscrupulous  revolutionar}'  chief,  who  cares 
not  how  much  virtue  he  tramples  upon,  how  many  hearts  he 
wounds,  how  mucli  blood  he  spills,  or  how  much  misery  he 
causes,  if  he  can  accomplish  his  purposes.  Such  a  man,  in 
times  of  disorder  and  confusion,  is  always  sure  to  have  a 
strong  and  determined  party,  and  never  ceases  to  be  danger- 
ous so  long  as  he  lives. 

On  the  other  point  on  which  we  expressed  our  views,  our 
fears  have  not  been  fully  justified.  The  party  of  order,  the 
moderates,  as  they  were  then  called,  have  proved  them- 
selves stronger  and  more  resolute  and  energetic  than  we 
dared  hope  ;  but  the  red-republicans,  though  defeated,  have 
not  yet  been  vanquished,  or  ceased  to  be  formidable  ;  and 
the  ])arty  of  order  are  yet  far  from  having  gained  a  definitive 
victory.  One  thing,  however,  they  have  gained.  "  The 
state,"  we  said,  "cannot  be  constituted  on  the  revolutionary 
principle,  nor  recognize  the  right  of  the  people  to  abolish 
the  government ;  for  every  state  must  have  as  its  basis  the 

*  The  Law  of  the  Press.    Speech  of  Count  de  Montalembert,  in  the  French 
Ijegislative  Assembly,  Julv  21,  184^. 
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right  of  the  state  to  coniniand,  and  the  duty  of  the  citizen 
to  obey."  "  The  revohitionaiy  party,"  we  said,  "  must  be 
arrested,  or  it  will  subvert  the  new  iustitntions  before  they 
get  fairly  into  operation."  Every  sober  Frenchman  appears 
now  to  be  well  convinced  of  this.  Three  times,  within  less 
than  eighteen  months,  the  revolutionary  party  has  attempted 
to  subvert  the  very  republican  institutions  it  liad  forced  upon 
the  country,  and  France  seems  now  to  be  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  her  regeneration  must  come  from  order  and  lib- 
erty, not  from  revolution  and  anarchy.  She  has  taken  her 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  former  against  the  latter, — solemnly 
proclaimed,  No  more  revolution,  no  more  destruction,  no 
more  anarchy  ;  but  whether  she  will  be  able  to  maintain  the 
very  just  and  common-sense  position  she  has  assumed  remains 
to  be  seen.  Thus  far,  she  has  maintained  it  firmly,  and, 
under  the  circumstances,  nobly ;  and  the  government  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  thus  far,  deserves  the  gratitude  of  Europe 
and  the  Christian  world. 

But  the  enemies  of  order,  of  society  itself,  are  in  France 
and  in  entire  Europe  neither  few  nor  inactive,  and  he  who 
to-day  counts  on  the  speedy  triumph  of  authority  in  the 
European  nations,  and  the  restoration  of  social  peace,  will 
most  likely  be  deceived.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  have 
been  corrupted,  and  the  infection  spreads  from  the  cities  and 
towns  into  the  villages  and  country.  In  the  earlier  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  the  higher  classes — kings, 
nobles,  and  even,  to  some  extent,  the  clergy — who  were  cor- 
rupt, who  had  lost  their  faith,  despised  morals,  and  dreamed 
of  a  sensual  paradise.  The  bulk  of  the  people,  especially 
the  peasantry,  were  comparatively  sound  and  virtuous. 
Now,  it  is  or  is  becoming  the  reverse.  The  French  revolu- 
tion of  1789  chastised  and  corrected  the  upper  classes,  and 
they  are  now  in  generoj  the  most  upright,  moral,  and  re- 
ligious portion  of  the  community ;  but  the  lower  classes 
have  taken  the  infection,  have  learned  to  scoff  at  religion, 
and  ceased  to  look  for  a  celestial  recompense,  or  to  l)elieve 
in  immortality.  They  become  the  ready  instruments  of 
base  and  unscrupulous  demagogues, — -combustibles,  which 
a  licentious  press  can  at  any  moment  kindle  for  a  universal 
conflagration.  In  all  European  counti-ies  there  are  plenty 
of  educated  scoundrels,  especially  Poles  and  Italians,  ready 
to  inflame  them  with  their  incendiary  appeals,  and  of  able 
military  men  to  conduct  them  in  their  nefarious  war  against 
societ}', — and  plenty  of   decently  dressed  sympathizers  in 
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England  and  tlie  United  States  to  cheer  them  on,  to  pass 
resokitions  in  their  favor,  and  even  to  vote  to  send  them  a 
flag.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  cannot  but  apprehend 
a  protracted  struggle,  although  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  we 
have  no  fears. 

Unquestionably,  for  the  party  of  order,  one  of  the  first 
and  most  important  means  of  self-defence  and  of  the  pre- 
servation of  society  is  to  restrain,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
radical  press.  In  this  country,  we  hold  the  freedom  of  the 
press  sacred,  and  regard  its  censorship  with  horror  ;  and 
not  without  reason,  for  here  the  imbecility  of  the  press 
renders  it  comparatively  harmless,  and  we  have  few  motives 
to  rebellion.  Englishmen  and  Americans  have  little  con- 
fidence in  ideas, — believe  in  few  things  except  roast-beef 
and  plum-pudding.  They  retain  much  of  the  old  Anglo- 
Saxon  character,  and  seldom  feel,  except  in  the  pocket  and 
the  stomach.  They  liave  been  bred  under  Protestantism, 
which  disdains  logic,  aud  renders  reason  superfluous.  Prot- 
estantism blunts  the  intellect,  destroys  confidence  in  piin- 
ciples,  and  superinduces  a  habit  of  stopping  midway  in  a 
chain  of  reasoning.  People  trained  under  it  never  find  any 
ditficulty  in  asserting  premises,  and  denying  the  conclusions 
which  legitimately  now  from  them.  Besides,  it  is  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  characteristic,  never  to  put  one's  self  in  the  way  of 
learning  what  is  repugnant  to  one's  prejudices.  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  takes  a  paper,  not  to  learn  what  he  ought  to  think, 
but  to  learn  from  it  what  he  already  thinks.  If  a  journal 
advocates  a  view  contrary  to  his  own,  or  to  w^hat  he  has  a 
vague  suspicion  is  his  own,  he  eschews  it,  or  resolutely  re- 
fuses to  believe  one  single  word  it  says.  The  press,  has, 
therefore,  little  other  influence,  in  England  and  this  country, 
than  it  exerts  by  expressing  already  existing  views  of  the 
several  coexisting  parties,  and  no  more  influence  on  the 
ultimate  action  of  either  country  than  the  speeches  in  con- 
gress have  on  the  final  vote  of  the  house,  which,  it  is  said, 
is  just  nothing  at  all.  We  can  therefore  understand  no 
reason  wiiy,  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the  press 
should  not  be  perfectly  free  ;  for  in  both,  though  preten- 
tious, it  is,  comparatively,  uninfluential.  It  rarely  strength- 
ens or  weakens  a  party,  rarely  determines  any  public  meas- 
ure, or  affects  the  final  issue  of  any  public  contest.  Things 
would  go  on  without,  pretty  much  as  they  do  with  it,  while 
it  operates  as  a  sort  of  safety-valve  to  the  superfluous  steam 
of  dernaoroaues. 
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But  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  case  is  altoijether 
different.  Mental  culture  there  is  of  a  superior  order  to 
what  it  is  in  Great  Britain,  or  in  our  own  country,  and  the 
people  are  more  disposed  to  act  in  conformity  to  their 
principles.  There  is  and  always  has  been  in  the  continental 
nations  more  mental  freedom  than  in  Great  Britain,  and 
there  is  more  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United  States. 
Of  all  civilized  countries,  ours  has  the  least  freedom  of 
thought,  and  is,  not  by  the  laws,  but  by  the  manners,  habits, 
and  customs  of  the  people,  subjected  to  an  intolerable 
mental  slavery,  unequalled  elsewhere.  He  is  a  brave  man 
who,  among  us,  dares  publish  his  honest  convictions ;  and 
he  is  a  still  braver  man  who  dares  examine  convictions  con- 
trary to  his  own  with  candor  and  impartiality.  We  are  the 
freest  peoj^lc  in  the  world— on  paper,  but  in  reality,  espe- 
cially in  the  interior  world,  the  most  enslaved.  -But  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  even  with  those  who  have  thrown  off 
the  Catholic  faith,  there  remain  some  traces  of  Catholic 
culture, — a  respect  for  intellect,  for  systematic  thought, 
and  a  strong  feeling  that  what  a  man  holds  to  be  truth  he 
should  seek  to  reduce  to  practice.  Hence  the  press  has 
there,  and  must  have,  an  influence  for  good  or  for  evil,  of 
which  we,  in  this  country,  can  form  no  conception  ;  not 
because  the  European  po])ulations  are  more  ignorant  than 
our  people,  but  Ijecause,  in  reality,  they  have  more  mental 
freedom,  are  more  logical,  and  haye  received  a  superior  in- 
tellectual culture. 

In  revolutionary  times,  the  press,  with  these  populations,  is 
a  tremendous  engine  ;  and  a  revolutionary  press  cannot  co- 
exist with  public  peace  and  safety.  It  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, if  order  is  to  be  preserved,  if  revolutions  are  to  be 
arrested,  and  liberty  consolidated,  that  the  law  should  re- 
strain the  license  of  the  journals,  and  suppress  them,  as 
promptly  as  it  would  arrest  and  imprison  the  conspirator. 
The  journal  is  a  conspirator  ;  its  words  are  deeds,  and  must 
be  prevented  ;  for  it  is  too  late  to  punish  them  after  they 
iiave  been  sj)oken.  As  well  might  you  consider  it  a  suf- 
ficient pi-(!caution  to  lock  the  stable  door  after  the  colt  has 
been  stolen. 

Entei'faiuing  these  views,  and  believing  no  government 
can  fultil  its  mission  if  perpetually  assailed  witli  impunity, 
we  were  among  those,  though  a  violent  liberal  at  the  time, 
who,  with  the  late  Secretary  Livingston,  approved  the 
famous  Septcml)er  laws  of  Louis  Pliilippe,  restraining  the 
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seditious  press.  We  cannot  but  rejoice,  then,'  that  the  pres- 
ent French  government  lias  had  the  conrage  and  firmness 
to  propose  and  adopt  similiar  laws.  The  necessity  and  the 
motives  of  the  recent  French  legislation  on  the  press,  are 
forcibly  expressed  in  the  masterly  speech  in  its  defence  of 
Connt  de  Montalembert,  made  in  the  legislative  assembly, 
July  21st.  M.  de  Montalembert  was  a  member  of  the 
former  chamber  of  peers  ;  he  is  a  man  without  ambition, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  of  a  highly  cultivated  and 
polished  mind,  a  gennine  orator,  a  sincere  Catholic,  and  the 
acknowledged  political  leader  of  the  Catholic  party  in 
France.  In  times  past,  we  feared  that  he  had  a  taint  of 
liberalism,  and  that  he  would  not  bear  up  with  sufficient 
firmness  against  the  revohitionary  and  socialistic  ideas  of 
the  age.  Nobly  has  he  disappointed  us,  and  earned  the 
reputation  of  being,  if  not  the  first,  one  of  the  very  first 
Catholic  laymen  of  Europe.  The  speech  was  received  by 
the  assembly  with  unbounded  applause,  and  proved  a  ter- 
rible blow  to  the  Mountain,  wliom  it  virtuall}^  silenced. 

Count  de  Montalembert  is  very  far  from  asserting  that 
the  Catholic  party,  under  Louis  Philippe,  were  wrong  in 
opposing  the  government,  or  implying  that  their  motives 
were  not  justifiable,  or  that  tlie  ends  they  songht  were  not 
both  legitimate  and  desirable ;  jill  he  means  to  censure  is 
the  manner  in  which  they  conducted  their  opposition,  or  the 
spirit  and  tendencies  they  indirectly  and  unintentionally  en- 
couraged. In  this  he  is  doubtless  right.  Our  pages,  and 
the  liberal  censures  of  some  of  our  friends,  ampl)^  prove, 
that,  long  before  the  explosion  of  February,  1848,  we  were 
convinced  that  the  Catholic  political  party  in  France,  and 
wherever  else  it  vras  in  opposition,  yielded  too  much  to  the 
t^o-called  liberalists  of  the  day,  and  were  not  sufficiently  care- 
ful to  mark  the  line  which  separates  loyal  and  conservative 
from  factious,  radical,  aud  destructive  opposition.  M.  de 
Montalembert  is  himself  now  aware  of  this,  and,  with  that 
candor  which  belongs  to  all  manly  natures,  he  frankly  ac- 
knowledges it ;  and  we  doubt  not,  that,  if  the  illusti'ious 
O'Connell  had  lived  to  witness  the  events  of  the  last  two 
years,  we  should  have  had  his  acknowledgments  to  the  same 
effect  to  place  along  side  of  those  of  his  scarcely  less  illus- 
trious friend. 

The  age  in  which  w'e  live  is  by  no  means  one  whose  spirit 
can  be  safely  followed.  Man  is  a  social  being,  and  demands 
society  ;  society  is  impossible   without  even  a  strong  and 
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stable  goveniiuL'iit ;  and  a  strong  and  stable  government  can- 
not exist,  wliere  tlie  great  body  of  the  people  fail  to  respect 
it,  and  a  large  minority  are  actnally  engaged  in  undermining 
its  authority,  and  forming  conspiracies  and  fomenting  insur- 
rections against  it.  The  presumption  is  always  in  favor  of 
the  government,  and  against  all  who  seek  its  overthrow, 
whether,  as  to  its  form,  it  is  monarcliical,  aristocratic,  or 
democratic.  It  is  not  for  it  to  prove  itself  in  the  right,  but 
for  those  who  oppose  it  to  prove  themselves  free  from  crime. 
The  rebel  against  established  and  legal  authority  is  guilty  of 
the  blackest  crime  of  which  man  can  be  guilty  against  so- 
ciety. He  is  even  a  rebel  against  the  church,  for  she  enjoins 
obedience  to  such  government, — a  rebel  against  God,  for  all 
legitimate  power  is  from  God,  and  whoever  resists  it  resists 
God,  and  incurs  damnation.  Yet  the  age  sympathizes  with 
every  rebel.  Wherever  it  finds  a  party  in  revolt  against 
authority,  in  arms  against  their  legitimate  sovereign,  it 
blesses  them;  and  it  has  only  curses  and  execrations  for 
those  who  geiieronsl}'  shed  their  blood  in  defence  of  society 
against  them.  It  pronounces  the  traitor  taken  in  arms 
against  his  government,  and  shot  as  he  deserves,  a  glorious 
martyr  ;  and  pious  journalists — pious  after  a  satanic  fashion 
— dip  their  handkerchiefs  in  his  blood,  and  preserve  them  as 
sacred  relics.  The  })eople  rejoice  over  the  victories  of  the 
insurrectionists,  and  weep  over  their  defeats,  but  have  not 
one  generous  tear  to  shed  over  the  brave  soldiers  who  are 
murdered  in  their  heroic  endeavoui's  to  preserve  social  order, 
and  whatever  else  is  dear  and  sacred  to  the  unperverted 
human  heart.  Their  heroes  and  model  men  are  such  enemies 
of  God  and  man,  of  society  and  true  liberty,  snch  mis- 
creants, as  the  Mazzinis,  the  Kossuths,  the  Lcdru-Rollins, 
the  Blums,  the  Bems,  the  Garibaldis,- — vile  criminals,  de- 
serving nothing  but  the  extreme  vengeance  of  the  law,  and 
the  execration  of  every  man  who  has  a  human  heart.  As 
long  as  such  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  it  behooves  every  one  to 
take  care  how  he  embari-asses  the  government,  or  exercises 
even  his  constitutional  right  of  opposition.  The  great  dan- 
ger now  is  everywhere,  not  in  the  strength,  but  in  the  weak- 
ness, of  authority  ;  and  all  good  men  are  bound  in  conscience 
to  labor  to  increase  respect  for  it,  to  lessen  its  embari-ass- 
ments,  and  to  smootii  the  way  for  its  free  and  beneficent 
action. 

Let  it  not  be  supposed  for  a  moment,  because  we  thus 
speak,  that  we  hold  a  legal,  firm,  and  judicious  op])osition 
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to  such  measures  of  government  as  are  believed  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  connnon  weal  to  be  uncathoHc,  or  that  it  is  iin- 
catholic  to  demand  a  redress  of  t^rievances, — if  real  griev- 
ances, not  imaginary, — or  to  labor  for  the  melioration  of 
society  and  the  advancement  of  civilization.  This,  certainly, 
may  be  done,  but  it  must  be  done  with  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion, with  loyalty  of  heart,  with  profound  respect  for  all 
legal  authority,  and  a  sincei'e  regard  for  the  permanence  and 
stability  of  the  existing  government.  A  weak  government, 
which  is  constantly  assailed,  wliich  finds  only  enemies  in  its 
subjects,  and  is  obliged  to  constant  vigilance  and  effort,  not 
to  perform  the  ordinarj'  functions  of  government,  but  to 
preserve  its  own  existence,  is  in  no  condition  to  prove  a 
blessing  to  the  country  ;  and  they  who  constantly  assail  it 
and  compel  it  to  bend  all  its  energies  to  its  own  preservation 
have  no  right  to  complain  if  it  prove  even  a  curse.  In  times 
like  these,  all  loyal  subjects,  all  good  citizens,  all  honest  men, 
should  rally  around  authority,  and  uphold  the  government, 
even  if  not  so  wise  or  so  perfect  as  they  could  wish  it, — even 
if  it  has  committed,  or  commits,  grievous  faults,  and  fails  to 
secure  all  the  good  they  have  a  right  to  expect  from  it. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  censure  v\dtli  much  severity  the 
political  conduct  of  the  Catholic  i>arty  in  France,  or  in  other 
countries  where  it  has  found  itself  in  the  opposition,  for  it 
is  sufferiug  severely  the  penalty  of  its  mistakes,  and  now 
appears  to  be  generally  aware  of  them,  and  to  be  doing  all 
that  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  repair  them.  From  1830 
to  1848,  it  yielded  too  much  to  the  radical  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  too  often  made  common  cause  with  the  so-called  liber- 
als, whose  principles  are  subversive  of  all  order,  and  of  so- 
ciety itself,  and  against  whom  it  is  now  obliged  to  wage  war 
to  the  knife.  The  lieresy  of  La  Mennais  and  his  associates, 
who  proposed  a  sort  of  alliance  between  Catholicity  and 
radicalism,  has  not  been  unfruitful.  It  was  promptly  con- 
demned at  Rome,  and  disavowed  by  all  who  had  shared  it, 
except  its  unhappy  author  ;  but  its  subtile  poison,  neverthe- 
less, confined  to  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  Catholic  body. 
We  detected  it  occasionally  in  some  of  the  masterly  speeches, 
before  the  revolution  of  February,  of  Moiitalembert  him- 
self, and  in  the  writings  of  Father  Lacordaire  ;  and  we  found 
it  in  nearly  all  its  virulence  in  the  famous  Funeral  Oration 
on  0'Connell  by  Padre  Yentura,  who  even  attempted  to 
make  the  world  believe  that  he  was  merely  expressing  the 
views  of  Pius  IX.     The  terrible  consequences  of  making, 
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or  appearing  to  make,  coinuiou  cause  in  politics  with  the 
radical  party  tliroiighout  Europe,  from  whieli  young  enthu- 
siasts hoped  so  much,  both  for  society  and  the  church,  liave 
pretty  Avell  developed  themselves  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  are  now  apparent  to  all  who  have  eyes,  or  who  are  not 
struck  with  judicial  blindness.  The  mad  attempt,  it  is  now 
seen  and  admitted,  must  eventuate,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
<lestruction  of  both  church  and  state. 

We  claim  no  credit  for  having  foreseen  and  warned  our 
readers  of  this.  When  a  liberal,  a  radical,  we  had  studied 
the  subject,  and  had  regarded  the  policy  recommended  by 
the  neo-Catholics,  as  they  were  called,  as  highly  favorable  to 
■  the  views  we  then  held,  and  as  hostile  to  all  in  church  and 
state  to  which  we  were  ourselves  opposed  ;  it  was  not  diffi- 
cult for  us,  when  we  had  ceased  to  belong  to  the  "  move- 
ment," and  had,  through  the  mercy  of  God,  been  admitted 
into  the  church,  to  see  that  it  was  directly  hostile  to  every 
thing  we  must,  as  a  Catholic,  uphold  as  dear  and  sacred. 
We  had  no  new  discovery  to  make,  no  new  investigations 
to  go  through ;  we  had  only  to  oppose  as  a  Catholic  what 
we  had  approved  as  hostile  to  Catholicity  when  Ave  were 
ourselves  hostile  to  it ;  we  had  no  new  judgment  to  form, 
for  the  judgment  we  had  from  the  first  formed  was  its  con- 
demnation in  the  view  of  every  intelligent  Catholic.  We 
need  not  say  that  events  have  justified  our  judgment,  nor 
adduce  the  acknowledgments  so  frankly  made  by  the  illus- 
trious leader  of  the  Catholic  political  party  in  France,  as 
our  answer  to  those  mistaken,  but  no  doubt  well-meaning, 
friends  who  have  abused  us  for  it.  This  is  no  time  for 
boasting  or  for  recrimination.  Our  duty  as  Catholics,  here 
and  elsewhere,  is  to  break  loose  from  any  connection  we 
may  have  had  with  radicals,  and  parties  animated  by  a  Jac- 
obinical, insurrectionary,  or  socialistic  spirit,  to  return  to 
the  maxims  of  a  sound  political  science,  and  to  labor  to  re- 
construct and  consolidate  social  order.  We  must  call  things 
by  their  right  names,  and  bestow  our  sympathy,  not  on  rebel 
chiefs  and  insurrectionary  bodies,  but  on  men  of  loyal  hearts 
and  firn\  i)rinciples,  who  stand,  in  these  trying  times,  by 
authority,  and  are  ready  at  any  sacrifice  to  save  society  from 
complete  shipwreck.  We  must  look  upon  the  praise  of 
such  journals  as  the  JVe^o  York  Tribune  ?iXidi  t\\Q  Boston 
Clironoilipe  as  a  deep  disgrace. 

We  confess  that  we  were  obliged  to  draw  upon  our  Catho- 
lic faith  for  relief,  when  we  heard  tlu^  whole  Protestant,  in- 
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fidel,  and  socialistic  world  applauding  Pins  IX.  to  the  echo, 
— when   we   saw  a   Horace  Greeley  reportino;,  and  a  New 
York  sympathy  meetinsc,  ap]iroved  by  a  "William  II.  Seward 
and  a  Ben.  Franklin  Butlei-,  adopting,  an  address  to  the 
''venerable    Father"    of    Christendom. —  when   we    fonnd 
multitndes  of  the  faithful  half  frantic  with  joy  at  the  sup- 
posed popularity  of  the  head  of  their  chureli  with  the  ene- 
mies of  God  and  man  ;  and  we  even  breathed  freer  when 
the  mob  took  possession  of  the  Eternal  City,  and  the  Holy 
Father  soui^ht  an  asylum  at  Gaeta.    Those  shouts  of  "Long 
live  Pius  IX. !"  from   infidel  throats,  would,  if  any  thing 
conld,  shake  a  Catholic's  faith  in  the  promises  of  our  Lord 
to  Peter.     We  must  be   traitors  to  God  and  criminals  to 
society  in  order  to  command  the  sincere  applanse  of  our  age ; 
and  whenever  we  find  ourselves  commended  by  any  of  the 
popular  organs  of  the  day,  we  should  retire  and  make  our 
examen   of  conscience,  and  ask,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
"  O  Lord,  what  iniquity  hath  thy  servant  committed,  that 
the  wicked  praise  him  ?  "  Redress  of  grievances,  the  melio- 
ration of  society,  and  the  advancement  of  civilization,  are  to 
be  effected,  if  at  all,  through  government,  not  by  overthrow- 
ing it  and  resolving  society  into  chaos.    The  nonsense  vent- 
ed about  "the  people,"  "popular  governments,"  "democra- 
cies," "  the  republic  democratic  and  social,"  we  shall  do  well 
to  despise,  and  to  remember  that  our  first  duty  is  "to  fear 
God  and  honor  the  king," — that  is,  the  prince,  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  state.   "We  shall  do  well  to  remember,  tliat 
allegiance  is  a  duty,  and   disobedience — except  when  the 
prince  commands  what  is  contrary  to  God's  law — is  criminal ; 
that  loyalty  is  a  virtue,  and  rebellion  a  crime  punishable  by 
all  laws,  human  and  divine.     Wherever  you  see  a  party  at 
war  with  the  govermuent,  hold  them  for  traitors,  rebels,  de- 
serving your  deepest  execration,  till  you  have  clear  and  in- 
dubitable evidence  to   the  contrary.     Give  no  ear  to  the 
modern  blasphemous  a1)surdities  of  "  the  sacred  I'ight  of  in- 
surrection,"— an  absurdity  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
Sir  Charles  Grandison  Cromwell  La  Fayette,  as  Carlyle  not 
inaptly  calls  him,  with  whom,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  it 
originated,  but  which  every  loyal  citizen  and  honest  man 
hears  with  horror  and  disgust. 

What  will  be  the  result  of  the  present  state  of  things  in 
France  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  We  believe 
France  is  pretty  thoroughly  aroused  tj  the  dangers  of  red- 
republicanism,  or  socialism,  and  we  do  not  think  that  her 
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principal  daiio-er  just  now  is  to  be  apprehended  from  that 
quarter.  Jud<i-ing'  from  such  data  as  we  have  before  us,  we 
sliould  say  that  lier  present  danger  is  from  the  party  repre- 
sented by  such  men  as  De  Tocqueville,  the  present  minister 
for  foreign  affairs.  These  men  are  destitute  of  all  true 
statesmanship ;  they  are  mere  theorists,  who  have  not  the 
sense  to  perceive  that  a  policy  that  might  be  admissible 
when  the  question  is  the  gradual  restriction  of  an  authority 
too  unlimited  for  liberty,  must  be  wholly  misplaced  when 
the  question  is  the  reconstruction  of  power  and  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  order.  They  are  not  exactly  socialists;  they  are 
not  exactly  democrats ;  they  reject  and  accept  a  little  of  all 
parties,  and  pass  for  moderate,  judicious  men ;  but  being 
men  without  any  consistent  principles  of  their  own,  men  of 
compromise,  neither  exactly  one  thing  nor  another,  and  ap- 
pealincr  to  no  great  and  commanding  principle  in  the  national 
mind  or  heart,  they  cannot  bnt  prove  themselves  ntterly 
impotent  to  found  a  strong  and  stable  government,  such  as 
Fi'ance  now  needs. 

We  know  not  when  we  have  read  any  thing  which  more 
disgusted  us  than  the  brief  report  which  has  appeared  in 
the  papers  of  De  Tocqueville's  speech  in  the  great  debate  in 
the  assembly  on  the  affairs  of  Rome.  The  intervention  of 
France  in  tJiose  affairs,  if  undertaken  in  good  faith  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  the  Roman  people  from  the  oppi-ession 
of  the  foreign  rabble,  miscreants,  and  vagabonds  calling 
themselves  tlie  Roman  republic,  to  put  an  end  to  the  sacri- 
lege that  was  daily  committed,  and  to  restore  the  Holy  Father 
to  tlie  exercise  of  his  temporal  sovereignty,  was  noble  and 
generous,  honorable  to  her  government,  and  not  undeserv- 
ing the  gratitude  of  Christendom;  but  if  undertaken  merel}'^ 
foi"  the  purpose  of  establishing  French  influence  in  Italy, 
and  of  imposing  restraints  on  an  independent  sovereign,  as 
the  minister  asserts,  it  was  mean,  contemptible,  wholly  un- 
justifiable, and  utterly  disgraceful  to  France  and  her  ex- 
temporary rulers.  We  wish  to  believe  the  French  govern- 
ment was  governed  by  the  more  honorable  motives,  and  we 
would  fain  hope  that  the  explanation  of  the  minister  will 
turn  out  to  be  as  false  as  the  motives  it  implies  are  unjust 
and  contemptible.  But  even  if  so,  it  proves  the  weakness, 
the  wickedness,  and  the  blunder  of  the  minister.  France 
is  Catholic ;  let  men  say  what  they  will,  the  great  majority 
of  her  people  are  Catholic ;  and  no  government,  not  admin- 
istered in  accordance  with  Catholic  princi})les,  can  hope  to 
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restore  her  internal  peace,  or  to  take  a  strong  liold  upon  her 
affections.  There  are  but  two  principles  in  French  society, 
— the  Catholic  principle  and  the  socialistic, — and  no  govern- 
ment can  live,  and  perform  the  proper  functions  of  govern- 
ment, that  does  not  make  its  election,  and  conform  strictly 
to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these.  The  French  government 
must  be  Catholic  or  socialist.  Socialist  it  cannot  be,  for 
socialism  is  incompatible  even  with  the  existence  of  human 
society.  It  must,  then,  be  Catholic  ;  and  if  so  frankly,  if  it 
take  care  to  do  nothing  to  wound  the  Catholic  conscience, 
and  make  its  appeal  boldly  to  the  Catholic  principle,  it  will 
have  but  little  difficulty,  and  may  easily  correct  the  defects 
of  its  present  constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liber- 
ty and  internal  peace. 

But  men  of  the  De  Tocqueville  stamp — who  in  politics 
are  what  Anglicans  are  in  religion ;  who  have  no  decided 
religious  belief  or  principle,  but  np  to  a  certain  extent  pre- 
tend to  patronize  all  religions;  who  are  really  infidels  at 
heart,  without  the  energy  to  avow  it — are  wholly  unequal 
to  the  courage  and  wisdom  of  adopting  that  which  is  not, 
in  fact,  more  injurious  and  offensive  to  Catholics  than  direct 
and  open  opposition.  Their  wisdom  consists  in  attempting 
to  hold  the  balance  even  between  them  and  socialists, — the 
maddest,  or  rather  the  silliest,  policy  imaginable.  In  at- 
tempting this  policy  they  will  destroy  the  republic,  for  it 
will  leave  them  without  a  party.  It  is  the  policy  to  mad- 
den the  socialists,  and  to  disgust  and  alienate  the  Catholics, 
without  whose  cordial  support  no  government  in  France 
can  stand. 

If  Louis  Napoleon  himself  approves  the  policy  of  the 
De  Tocqueville  portion  of  his  ministry,  he  is  far  less  of  a 
statesman  than  we  have  supposed  him,  than  we  have  been 
anxious  to  believe  him.  Fine  speeches  in  praise  of  religion 
which  mean  nothing,  and  acts  positively  injurious  to  it,  will 
not  regenerate  France.  The  government  that  admits  the 
necessity  of  religion  and  morality,  as  the  basis  of  social 
order,  betrays  its  folly  no  less  than  its  infidelity,  if  it  begins 
by  claiming  authority  over  religion,  instead  of  setting  an 
example  of  submission  to  it.  We  can  assure  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon,  that  the  former  liberal  opposition  will  prove  as 
impotent  for  good  to  France  as  the  now  defunct  Nationals, 
who  came  into  power  with  the  revolution  of  February,  have 
proved  themselves  ;  and  if  he  wishes  to  prove  that  he  is  not 
a  mere  name,  he  will  as  far  as  depends  on  him,  throw  the 
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government  into  tlie  hands  of  men  who  do  not  presume  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  Almiglity  God,  and  who  have  firm  and 
fixed  pi'inciples,  religions  as  well  as  political.  Away  with 
your  Odillon  Bai-rots,  your  De  Toccpievilles  and  Dufaures, 
and  call  to  your  aid,  not  a  mongrel  cabinet,  but  a  cabinet  of 
decided  and  uniform  principles,  composed  entirely  of  such 
men  as  De  Falloux,  De  Tracy,  and  the  noble  De  Monta- 
leml)ert, — men  who  are  not  ashamed  to  avow  themselves 
believers  in  God,  and  obedient  and  loving  sons  of  his  church. 
Heed  not  the  clamor  of  intidels,  and  men  who  afl'ect  a  hom- 
age for  religion  in  general  and  despise  all  religion  in  par- 
ticular. The  Catholic  portion  is  the  only  sound  portion  of 
the  population  of  France,  and  is,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of 
the  first  consul,  the  only  portion  on  which  any  government 
that  wishes  to  be  strong  and  stable  can  rely  for  its  support. 
If  this  policy  is  not  pursued,  we  think  the  republic  will  be 
short-lived,  and  what  will  succeed  we  need  not  undertake  to 
conjecture. 


SHANDY  M'GIJIRE:  OR  IRISH  LIBERTY.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  Jauiiary.  1849.] 

We  have  no  respect  for  the  ordinary  run  of  novels, 
whether  written  by  Catholics,  Protestants,  or  infidels;  but 
we  have  never  thought  of  opposing  all  works  of  fiction, 
nor,  indeed,  all  works  whose  principal  aim  is  to  amuse. 
"All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy."  Relaxa- 
tion is  one  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  innocent  amuse- 
ment, moderately  indulged,  contributes  to  the  health  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  body.  We  object  to  novels 
in  general,  because  they  are  sentimental,  and  make  the  in- 
terest of  their  readers  centre  in  a  story  of  the  rise,  prog- 
ress, and  termination  of  the  affection  or  passion  of  love. 
Sentimental  tales,  whatever  the  natural  sentiment  they  are 
intended  to  illustrate,  are  seldom  unobjectionable  ;  for  they 
almost  inevitably  tend  to  destroy  all  vigor  and  robustness 
of  character,  and  to  render  their  readers  weak  and  sicklv. 


*  Shandy  M' Quire,  or  Tricks  upon  Travellers:  a  Story  of  the  North  of 
Ireland.     By  Paul  Peppeugiiass,  Esq.     New  York  :  1848. 
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But  even  if  intrusted  with  the  censorship,  we  should  never 
think  of  placing  such  works  as  Shandy  M'' Gtiire  on  the 
Index.  We  are,  indeed,  far  from  regarding  it  as  faultless, 
either  in  style  or  matter,  but  we  recognize  in  its  author  a 
robust  and  healthy  mind,  true  manliness  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  genius  of  a  high  order.  It  is  brilliant,  full  of 
wit  and  humor,  and  genuine  tenderness  and  pathos.  It  is 
evidently  the  production  of  a  scholar,  a  Catliolic,  and  a 
patriot,  and  we  trust  is  but  the  harbinger  of  many  more 
works  like  it,  wliich  are  to  be  welcomed  from  the  same 
source.  With  his  rare  genius,  uncommon  abilities,  rich 
cultivation,  brilliant  yet  chaste  imagination,  warmth  of 
heart,  mirtlifulness,  poetic  fancy,  artistic  skill,  and  dramatic 
power,  the  author  cannot  fail,  if  he  chooses,  to  attain  to  the 
highest  excellence  in  the  species  of  literature  he  has  se- 
lected. 

Shandy  If  Guire  is  the  production  of  an  Irishman,  and 
a  genuine  Irish  story.  N'one  but  an  Irishman,  and  a  Cath- 
olic Irishman,  could  have  written  it.  It  is  a  tale,  or  rather 
a  gallery  of  pictures,  of  the  Korth  of  Ireland,  in  which  the 
Irishman  is  presented  to  us  as  he  is  and  as  he  ought  to  be. 
It  gives  us  a  lively  and  correct  view  of  the  actual  state  of 
things  in  that  part  of  the  island, — of  the  actually  existing 
relations  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  the  land- 
lords and  their  tenantry, — the  tyranny  and  intrigues  prac- 
tised by  the  former  and  their  cold-blooded  agents,  and  the 
oppressions,  wrongs,  and  insults  endured  by  the  latter.  It 
enables  us  to  see  all  for  ourselves,  and  to  take  nothing  on 
mere  hearsay.  It  sets  us  down  in  the  county  Donegal, 
and  permits  us  to  judge  for  ourselves.  It  makes  us  feel 
the  insults  heaped  upon  the  unoffending  and  powerless  peo- 
ple. We  grow  indignant  at  slandered  innocence,  as  we  see 
the  poor  and  the  virtuous  oppressed,  driven  out  to  perish  of 
famine  in  the  fields  and  highways,  and  we  inward!}''  swear 
we  will  strike  for  Ireland,  and  never  desist  till  the  tyrant 
is  humbled  and  Irishmen  have  their  rights  again.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  the  effect  which  the  author  has  wished  to  produce 
on  his  readers.  His  work  is  full  of  fun  and  frolic,  but  it 
has  been  written  with  a  serious  and  a  lofty  purpose.  The 
author  has  wished  to  arouse  his  countrymen  to  the  assertion 
of  their  rights  and  their  national  freedom.  We  honor  him 
for  this,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find  that  he  aims  to  do  it 
chiefly  by  appeals  to  their  reverence  for  their  religion,  and 
to  their  sense  of  their  rights  and  dignity  as  men.     In  a  few 
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instances  lie  is  on  the  point  of  forgetting — perhaps  does 
forget — tlie  Christian  and  tlie  man  in  the  Irish-vn^n  ;  but, 
in  general,  he  appeals  to  his  countrymen  as  men  and  Chris- 
tians, and  places  their  cause  on  the  broad  ground  of  justice 
and  Inimanity,  on  which  men  not  Irishmen  may  take  it  up 
and  defend  it  as  their  own.  He  is  a  true  patriot,  but  he 
repels  lis  by  no  morbid  nationality  of  his  own,  and  demands 
justice  to  his  countrymen  without  demanding  injustice  to 
others.  He  does  not  merely  excite  pity  for  Ireland,  but  he 
makes  us  respect  the  Irish  character ;  and  we  are  sorry  to 
add,  that  his  is  almost  the  only  work  of  a  recent  Irish  pa- 
triot that  we  have  seen  of  which  we  can  say  this — almost 
the  only  work  it  will  do  to  read,  if  one  would  think  better 
of  Ireland  and  the  Irish.  It  is  well  adapted  to  place  the 
Irish  in  a  true  light,  and  will  go  far  to  redeem  their  char- 
acter with  our  countrjMnen  from  the  ridicule  and  contempt 
thrown  upon  it  by  the  injudicious  attempts  of  ignorant  and 
conceited  editors,  lecturers,  and  historians  to  exalt  it. 

Unhappily  for  Ireland,  it  has  long  been  her  fate  to  find 
her  worst  enemies  in  iier  own  chiklrcn,  and  to  suffer  more 
from  those  who  would  defend  than  from  those  who  would 
traduce  her.  She  has  rarely,  if  ever,  spoken  for  herself. 
Her  best  and  soundest  men  have  remained  silent.  Her 
character  has  been  left  to  the  mercy  of  her  Protestant 
enemies,  or,  what  is  even  -worse,  to  her  own  conceited  and 
moonstruck  patriots.  The  work  before  us  leads  us  to  hope 
that  a  new  era  in  her  history  is  about  to  dawn  ;  that  the 
time  has  come  when  we  may  hear  the  genuine  Irish  voice, — 
not  the  melodious  wail  of  Moore,  exciting  compassion,  but 
killing  resiiect, — not  the  voice  of  bombastic  orators  and 
ignorant  editors,  turning  even  Irish  virtue  and  nobility  into 
ridicule, -^but  the  voice  of  enlightened  patriotism,  of  manly 
feeling,  sound  sense,  aiid  practical  judgment.  ISTow  that 
the  ill-judged  attempt  of  Smitli  O'Brien  and  his  Young 
li'clanders  to  get  up  an  insurrection,  which  could  only  in- 
volve the  country  in  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war  without 
gaining  an}'  thing  for  national  freedom,  has  failed,  men  who 
are  true  Irishmen,  who  represent  the  sober  sense,  the  en- 
lightened judgment,  the  faith  and  piety,  the  reasonable 
hopes  and  practical  tendencies  of  the  Irisli  nation,  may  come 
forward  and  speak  without  having  their  voices  drowned  in 
the  vociferations  of  a  maddened  crowd,  wrouglit  up  to  the 
verge  of  insanity  by  unprincipled  demagogues  and  fiery 
agitators;  and  the  moment  the}'  do  come  forward,  the  mo- 
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ment  they  are  able  to  coiniuand  attention  and  place  tliem- 
selves  at  the  head  of  affairs,  tlie  world  will  change  its  judg- 
ment of  Ireland,  the  nation  will  respond  to  them  with  heart 
and  soul,  and  the  more  serious  of  her  grievances  wnll  be 
speedil}'  redressed,  Ireland  lias  such  men, — large  numbers 
of  them, — but  they  have  hithei-to  stood  back,  and  the  world 
has  judged  her  only  by  the  forth-putting  youths,  or  inilated 
patriots,  wliom  they  saw  on  every  occasion  taking  the  lead. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  the  world,  while  it  has  pitied  her 
misfortunes,  and  wept  over  the  tale  of  her  sufferings,  has 
refused  to  respect  her  national  character,  or  to  believe  her 
deserving  any  thing  better  than  subjection  to  England  ? 

The  Irish  patriots,  even  those  whom  under  many  rela- 
tions we  love  and  honor,  seem  to  us  to  have  studied  to  make 
a  favorable  impression  on  tlieir  own  countrymen  rathei- 
than  on  Englishmen  or  Americans.  The  speeches  of 
O'Connell,  the  political  letters  of  several  eminent  prelates, 
and  the  bold  and  daring  editorials  of  The  Nation,  as  well 
fitted  to  operate  upon  the  Irish  mind,  and  really  able  and 
eloquent,  as  they  unquestionably  are,  do  not  always  move 
our  Anglo-Saxon  mind  in  tlie  direction  intended.  They  do 
not  win  our  confidence,  convince  our  reason,  or  enlist  our 
feelings.  We  see  their  effect  on  the  Irish  mind  and  heart, 
and  ask,  why  is  it  that  they  liave  so  little  effect  on  English- 
men and  Anglo-Americans?  Is  it  that  Irish  Iniman  nature 
is  essentially  diverse  from  Anglo-Saxon  human  nature  ?  It 
cannot  be  ;  for  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Is  it  that  Anglo-Saxons  have  no  human  feel- 
ings, no  sense  of  justice,  no  generosity,  no  chivalric  senti- 
ments ?  We  scorn  the  insinuation.  Is  it  that  we  have  so 
long  listened  to  the  calumniators  of  Ireland  that  we  cannot 
hear  without  prejudice  an^^  thing  in  her  favor?  It  is  false, 
for  the  calumnies  of  her  enemies  often  do  more  to  awaken 
our  sympathies  for  her  than  the  eulogiums  of  her  friends. 
There  is  nothing  in  Anglo-Americans,  and  we  do  not  be- 
lieve even  in  the  great  body  of  the  English  themselves,  of 
that  deep  and  inveterate  prejudice  against  the  Irish  which 
some  Irishmen  imagine.  Burke  was  an  Irishman,  an  Irish 
patriot,  and  yet  we  cannot  read  a  page  of  his  writings  on 
Irish  affairs  without  surrendering  to  liim  at  discretion.  He 
instantly  enlists  all  our  sj'mpathies  in  favor  of  his  country- 
men, and  we  feel  sure,  as  we  read  on,  that  the  wrongs  which 
England  has  inflicted  on  Ireland  have  not  yet  been  told, 
and  that  the  sufferings  of  the  Irish  people  are  greater  than 
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have  been  represented,  greater  than  language  can  represent. 
Here  is  a  proof,  that,  Anglo-Saxon  as  we  are,  we  are  not 
prejudiced  against  the  Irish,  and  that  it  is  not  true  that  we 
credit  only  her  enemies. 

Why  is  it  that  we  so  readily  yield  to  Burke  what  we  re- 
fuse to  these  speeches,  letters,  and  editorials  ?  Is  it  not  that 
Burke  writes  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind,  while  these  are 
written  for  the  Irish  mind  ?  Burke  appeals  to  the  broad 
sense  of  justice  and  humanity  common  to  all  men ;  these 
appeal  to  Irish  nationality,  which  only  Irishmen  can  feel  in 
its  full  force.  To  respond  to  them  heartily,  we  must  not 
only  recognize  the  justice  of  the  complaints  of  the  Irish, 
but  we  must,  in  some  sort,  abjure  our  own  race,  our  own 
nation,  our  own  identity,  and  make  ourselves  Irishmen  ;  he 
keeps  the  distinction  of  races  out  of  sight,  and  offends  us 
neither  by  his  mistimed  praise  of  the  Celt,  nor  by  his  mis- 
timed denunciation  of  the  Saxon.  He  places  before  us  the 
tyrant  and  his  victim,  and  arms  ns  in  defence  of  his  victim 
against  the  tyrant,  without  exciting  any  pride  or  prejudice 
of  race ;  they  keep  before  us  always  the  fact,  that  the 
tyrant  is  a  Saxou  and  the  victim  a  Celt,  and  even  when 
their  authors  have  no  intention,  and  are  actually  uncon- 
scious, of  doing  it.  They  strike  us  as  the  outpourings  of 
the  hoarded  wrath  of  centuries,  sinking  us  and  our  race  to 
hell.  Even  their  Catholicity  has  occasionally  a  Celtic 
accent,  and  we  half  feel,  as  we  read,  that  hatred  of  the 
Saxon  and  desire  of  vengeance  upon  his  guilty  head  are  all 
but  essential  to  one's  Christian  character. 

Now  all  this  is  very  well,  if  the  aim  is  simply  to  operate 
on  the  Celtic  population,  to  fire  their  patriotism,  and  to 
rouse  them  to  efforts  for  their  country's  liberation  ;  but  very 
unwise,  if  the  authors  wish  to  enlist  the  sympathies  and 
enero;ies  of  Eno-lishmen  and  Ano-lo-Americans  in  the  cause 
of  Ireland.  It  provokes  the  wrath  or  contempt  of  these, — 
wrath,  if  they  regard  the  Irish  as  strong, — contempt,  if  they 
look  upon  them  as  weak,  and  only  giving  utterance  to  mor- 
tified national  vanity  or  wounded  sensibility.  It  tends  to 
isolate  the  Irish,  and  to  make  them  enemies  where  they 
might  easily  gain  friends.  It  tends  to  convert  what  should 
be  a  war  against  oppression  fur  common  justice  into  a  war 
of  races,  in  which  the  Irish  must  lose  more  than  they  can 
gain.  The  Celtic  may  be  the  nobler,  the  more  deserving 
race,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  is,  at 
present,  the  more  powerful.     It  would  seem,  therefore,  to 
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be  the  true  policy  of  Irish  patriots  to  keep,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, tlie  distinction  of  races  out  of  the  question,  and  to  be 
careful  not  to  brine;  the  pride  of  the  one  race  into  conflict 
with  the  pride  of  the  other.  In  a  struggle  for  Irish  liberty 
on  the  simple  ground  for  justice,  half  of  England  would  re- 
main neutral  or  side  with  Ireland ;  in  a  war  of  races,  all 
England  to  a  man  would  arm  against  her.  In  the  former 
case,  Ireland  could  command  the  moral  influence  of  the 
world,  and  the  physical  force  of  as  many  chivalric  lances  as 
she  would  need  ;  in  the  latter,  she  would  be  thrown  entirely 
on  her  own  resources,  and  left  to  struggle  single-handed. 
We  love  and  honor  the  Irish  people,  andhold  their  rights 
as  dear  as  our  own, — not,  however,  because  they  are  Irish, 
the  descendants  of  Mileg  or  Milesius,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing,  bnt  because  they  share  onr  common  humanity,— 
are  our  neighbours  and  our  brethren,  whom  we  are  com- 
manded to  love  as  ourselves.  They  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  robbers,  who  have  stripped  and  wounded  them, 
and  left  them  half  dead.  We  would  pour  the  oil  and  wine 
into  their  wounds,  and  restore  them  to  their  health  and  pos- 
sessions. But  if  they  should  insist,  that,  before  doing  this, 
we  must  abjure  our  Anglo-Saxon  blood,  and  make  ourselves 
Oelts,  we  should  feel  ourselves  free  to  leave  them  as  we 
found  them,  with  simple  pity  for  their  weakness  or  intoler- 
imt  nationality.  We  are  willing  to  leave  them  their  iden- 
tity, but  they  must  leave  us  ours,  if  they  expect  us  to  work 
with  them  or  for  them. 

We  are  well  aware  that  many  of  the  Irish  patriots  really 
seek  to  avoid  the  contest  of  races,  and  labor  to  effect  in 
Ireland  a  union  of  all  Irishmen,  without  distinction  of  race 
or  creed,  for  the  liberty  of  their  common  country.  Bnt  we 
like  this  no  better  than  the  cry  of  "Death  to  the  Saxon," 
for  the  union  is  practicable  only  on  conditions  which  would 
extinguish  the  old  Celtic  race  and  civilization,  which  we  are 
anxious  to  preserve.  The  Anglo-Saxons  in  Ireland — those, 
we  mean,  who  retain  their  distinctive  character,  and  have 
not  become  absorbed  in  the  original  Celtic  population — are 
the  party  which  oppresses  Ireland,  and  renders  an  effort  for 
freedom  necessary.  It  is  not  England  out  of  Ireland,  but 
England  in  Ireland,  that  causes  the  mischief.  To  call  upon 
England  in  Ireland  to  make  common  cause  with  the  patriots 
for  the  freedom  of  Ireland  is  only  to  call  upon  the  tyrant  to 
make  common  cause  with  his  victim. 

The  fact,  that  the  nnion  of  parties  has  to  be  sought,  to  be 
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labored  for,  is  a  proof  that  the  two  purties  liave  not  the 
same  interest,  and  that  the  liberty  wanted  by  the  one  is  not 
the  lil)ertj  wanted  by  the  otlier.  If  the  interests  of  both 
parties  were  the  same,  their  union  would  come  of  itself,  as 
a  matter  of  course.  As  the  case  stands,  it  can  be  effected 
only  by  a  compromise,  and  that  compromise  must  be  all  on 
one  side, — a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  patriots  of  all  that 
they  are  struo:gling  for.  The  Celtic  Irish,  in  order  to  ef- 
fect it,  must  be  able  to  make  it  for  the  interest  of  the  An- 
glo-Irish to  cut  themselves  loose  from  it,  which  they  can  do 
o'dy  by  consenting  to  become  more  completely  their  slaves 
than  they  now  are.  The  Anglo-Irish  have  no  country  but 
England,  and  they  regard  Ireland  as  their  country  only  in  so 
far  as  it  is  inseparably  united  to  England,  and  under  tlie 
British  government.  They  cannot,  then,  be  nuide  to  join 
the  patriots  from  love  of  country.  To  make  them  abjure 
England,  and  adopt  Ireland  separated  from  England,  you 
must  give  them  something  more  than  they  can  get  by  union 
with  England.  And  what  have  you  to  give  them  ?  They 
are  now  the  ruling  caste,  and  are  sustained  in  their  do- 
minion by  their  connection  with  the  English  government. 
How  will  you  make  them  believe  it  is  for  their  interest  to 
sever  that  connection,  and  to  make  common  cause  with  you 
against  England,  which  sustains  them  in  power  over  you, 
unless  you  give  them  sufficient  guaranties,  in  some  shape,  of 
a  more  extended  and  complete  dominion  over  you  tlian  they 
now  have,  or  can  liave,  if  the  connection  with  England  con- 
tinues ? 

The  union  of  races  in  Ireland,  it  is  clear,  is  possible  oidy 
on  the  condition  that  the  Celt  consents  to  be  swallowed  up 
in  the  Saxon.  The  Saxon  must  be  continued  as  the  ruling 
race,  and  for  Celtic  Ireland  we  should  have  a  Saxon  Ireland. 
The  original  population  of  the  island,  the  oldest  people  now 
known,  retaining,  uerhaj)s,  the  earliest  civilization  of  which 
any  traces  have  been  preserved,  would  become  gradnaily 
extinguished  through  slavery,  or  lost  in  the  dominant  race. 
No  friend  to  Ireland  can  wish  this.  We  wish  to  see  CeJtic 
Ireland  preserved.  We  would  not  see  the  old  Irish  nation- 
ality destroyed,  or  even  weakened.  We  respect  it,  and 
should  regret  to  see  the  old  Celtic  civilization  give  way  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  We  may  not  like  to  have  the  Irishman 
perpetually  thrusting  his  nationality  into  our  faces,  telling 
us,  when  he  is  pleased  with  us,  that  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
tlie  Irishman  in  us,  and  cursing  us  as  a  Saxon  dog  when  we 
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are  so  unfortunate  as  to  displease  him,  but  we  would  not 
see  him  less  of  an  Irishman  than  he  is.  We  are  Saxon,  and 
intend  to  remain  so ;  for  we  are  not  yet  convinced  that  we 
cannot  be  Catholic  without  being  Celtic  ;  but  we  know  few 
things  more  ridiculous  than  the  Irishman  who  disowns  his 
own  order  of  civilization,  and  undertakes  to  jDass  for  a  Yan- 
kee. A  yaiikeejied  Irishman  is  a  sorry  sight.^  He  has 
abandoned  the  good  qualities  of  his  own  race,  without  adopt- 
ing the  good  qualities  of  ours,  and  is  merely  a  compound  of 
the  bad  qualities  of  each.  No  :  let  the  Irishman  remain  an 
Irishman,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  remain  an  Anglo-Saxon ; 
and  while  they  study  to  love  and  respect  each  other  as 
l)rotliers,  let  neither  attempt  or  suppose  that  either  ought  to 
be  the  other.  Each  has  his  peculiar  excellences,  and  each 
his  peculiar  defects,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  undertake  to 
strike  the  balance  between  them.  We  would  have  neither 
swallowed  up  in  the  other.  In  our  daydreams  for  Ire- 
land, we  have  pictured  her  rising  from  her  thraldom,  after 
ages  of  oppression  and  misery,  to  her  proper  rank  among 
the  nations  of  the  earth,  a  genuine  Celtic  kingdom,  retain- 
ing and  transmitting  the  virtues  and  the  glories  of  the  old 
Celtic  race.  The  union  of  Saxon  and  Celt  on  the  soil  of 
Ireland  for  such  an  end  is  impossible,  and  any  end  for  which 
it  could  be  effected  would  be  opposed  to  it,  and  necessarily 
tend  to  defeat  it. 

For  the  same  reason,  we  are  opposed  to  the  call  for  a  union 
without  distinction  of  creed.  Celtic  Ireland  is  at  heart  Cath- 
olic, and  can  be  nothing  else.  Its  essential  character  is  gone, 
if  it  ceases  to  be  Catholic.  Protestant  Ireland  is  English, 
and  depends  for  its  existence  on  the  connection  with  Eng- 
land. Sever  that  connection,  give  the  power  to  the  national 
party,  and  it  would  soon  melt  away  before  Catholic  Ireland. 
Protestant  Ireland  knows  this.  On  what  conditions,  then, 
will  it  make  common  cause  with  Catholic  Ireland  ?  On  the 
condition  that  Catholic  Ireland  is  to  rule?  ISTot  at  all.  It 
will  demand  a  guaranty  that  Catholic  Ireland  shall  either 
cease  to  be  Catholic,  or  be  subject  to  Protestant  Ireland. 
The  Protestant  cooperation  can  be  purchased  on  no  other 
condition,  unless  we  suppose  the  Protestants  are  prepared  to 
sign  their  own  death-warrant  as  Protestants;  and  this  guar- 
anty must  be  given  in  the  shape  of  democracy,  or  in  that  of 
indifferentism,  for  it  can  be  given  in  no  other.  If  the 
patriots  waive  their  Catholicity,  put  their  church  out  of  the 
question,  and  uiake  politics  the  paramount  affair,  the  Prot- 
estant may  consent  to  unite  with  them,  if  he  is  to  run  no 
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great  pecuniary  hazard  ;  for  lie  knows  very  well,  that,  when 
Catholics  suffer  any  interest  to  take  precedence  of  their  re- 
ligion, or  when  tliey  become  willing  to  forsake  it  for  a  tem- 
poral object,  however  laudable  in  itself,  there  is  very  little 
to  be  feared  from  it.  Indifferentism  is  sure  to  follow,  and 
then  in  religious  matters  the  Protestant  can  have  every 
thing  his  own  way.  Democracy,  which  in  a  country  like 
Ireland  must  be  Jacobinism,  will  afford  him  an  equal  guar- 
anty, and  therefore  in  a  Jacobinical  revolution  he  might  not 
be  unwilling  to  engage ;  for  he  cannot  but  see  that  a  de- 
mocracy in  Ireland  would  throw  the  whole  power  of  the  state 
into  the  Protestant  party,  who  are  the  principal  owners  of 
the  soil.  The  natural  tendency  of  a  democracy  is  to  throw 
the  power  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  property-holders 
by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  party  without  property,  and 
to  engross  a  whole  people  with  their  material  interests.  A 
people  ruled  by  the  representatives  of  money,  and  engrossed 
with  material  interests,  make  but  sorry  Catholics, — such 
Catholics  as  Protestants  would  have  nothing  to  fear  from. 
But  a  democratic,  or  rather  Jacobinical,  Ireland  under  the 
rule  of  Protestant  proprietors  and  indifferent  demagogues, 
bent  only  on  material  interests,  would  be  any  thing  but  Cel- 
tic Ireland,  and  do  any  thing  but  preserve  the  old  Celtic 
civilization  and  the  primitive  virtues  of  tlie  Milesian  race. 
The  call  for  a  union  of  parties  in  Ireland  without  distinc- 
tion of  race  or  creed  proceeds  on  what  we  regard  as  a  false 
assumption,  namely,  that  the  real  enemy  of  Ireland  is  the 
England  out  of  Ireland.  Tliat  enemy  is  England  in  Ireland, 
and  an  enemy  that  would  be  too  strong  for  the  Celtic  pop- 
ulation, even  if  it  had  no  connection  with  England  out  of 
Ireland.  Ireland  is  lost,  if  she  severs  her  connection  with 
Great  I3i-itain  before  she  has  subdued  the  England  on  her 
own  soil.  What  seems  to  us,  then,  Ireland's  true  policy  is, 
to  detach  the  England  out  of  Ireland  from  the  Anglo-Irisli, 
and  gain  its  support  for  the  national  party.  We  would  use 
the  connection  for  the  benefit  of  Celtic  Ireland,  instead  of 
seeking  to  get  rid  of  it.  England  has  no  real  interest  in  sup- 
porting at  the  expense  of  the  Celto-Irish  tiie  Anglo-Saxon 
party  in  Ireland,  and  she  does  it  only  because  she  believes 
tluit  it  is  through  their  means,  and  theirs  only,  that  she  has 
been  able  to  keep  the  crown  of  Ireland  united  with  her  own. 
They  were  her  garrison  in  the  country.  She  was  obliged  to 
support  them,  or  lose  the  crown  of  Ireland.  Let  Celtic  Ire- 
land make  her  peace  with  England  out  of  Ireland,  and  she 
can  easily  use  tiie  power  of  the  imperial  government  to  pro- 
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tect  her  against  the  Enghmd  in  Ireland,  from  wliom  slie 
suffers  her  principal  grievances.  This  may  require  time  for 
its  full  accomplishment ;  but  it  is  not  impracticable.  Let 
the  case  be  presented  to  the  British  government  on  its 
merits,  as  a  question  of  justice  and  sound  policy,  without 
any  vexing  questions  as  to  race  or  to  bygone  times,  without 
any  thing  to  humble  the  pride  of  either  party,  or  to  revive 
old  animosities,  and  we  are  sure  that  the  government  could 
be  induced  to  take  the  side  of  the  Irish  people,  and  to  re- 
dress their  grievances,  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of  govern- 
ment to  redress  them. 

The  gifted  author  of  the  work  before  us,  while  his  book 
shows  clearly  that  the  real  enemy  of  Ireland  is  on  her  own 
soil,  seems  to  think  that  the  true  policy  for  the  patriots  is 
the  reverse  of  this.  He  appears  to  think  that  the  landlords 
— the  real  oppressors  of  Ireland — would  soon  be  brought  to 
terms,  if  they  no  longer  had  England  to  back  them.  But 
he  seems  to  us  to  forget  that  it  is  an  axiom  in  political 
science,  that  they  who  hold  the  balance  of  the  property  of  a 
nation  are  its  masters.  Man  against  money  struggles  in  vain. 
We  have  never  read  or  heard  of  a  successful  agrarian  party, 
and  in  a  war  of  the  poor  against  the  rich  we  have  invariably 
found  the  poor  defeated.  Kineteen  twentieths  of  the  soil 
of  Ireland,  we  are  told,  are  held  by  the  Anglo-Irish  party, 
and  the  commercial  and  manufacturing  capital  of  the 
national  party  is  far  from  sufficient  to  overbalance  this  pro- 
portion of  the  landed  property.  Their  combined  wealth 
must  fall  far  short  of  that  of  their  enemies.  Let  the  national 
party  do  their  best,  then,  whatever  their  numbers,  their  per- 
sonal skill  or  bravery,  and  they  can  gain,  at  most,  only  a 
transient  success,  as  the  experience  of  ages  has  proved.  The 
victory,  if  gained,  will  slip  from  their  grasp  as  soon  as  won. 

We  know  it  is  said  that  these  landlords  may  be  dis- 
possessed, their  estates  confiscated,  and  distributed  among 
the  members  of  the  national  party.  That  is  very  true,  if 
you  have  already  a  strong  national  government  firmly  estab- 
lished which  is  disposed  to  do  it;  but  not  otherwise.  A 
mob  can  plunder  and  lay  waste,  but  it  cannot  confiscate,  for 
it  has  no  fisc.  The  national  party,  supposing  it  to  have  suc- 
ceeded, supposing  it  to  have  got  the  landlords  in  its  power, 
could,  undoubtedly,  confiscate  their  estates  ;  but  the  diffi- 
culty is,  that  it  cannot  succeed  until  it  has  confiscated  thera. 
If  it  had  on  its  own  side  men  who  would  or  could  advance, 
on  a  pledge  of  the  lands,  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying 
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on  the  war,  this  difficulty  niioht  be  got  over;  hut  it  has  not, 
and  the  scrip  of  the  patriots  issued  on  lands  not  in  their 
possession,  we  apprehend,  woukl  be  at  a  lieavy  discount  in 
foreign  markets.  The  contributions  of  Irisii  patriots  out  of 
Ireland  would,  no  doubt,  be  something,  but  altogether  in- 
adequate to  the  struggle  which  the  landlords  would  lind 
means  enough  to  protract. 

"We  may  be  wi-ong,  but  we  have  no  belief  tliat  the  patriots, 
ol)liged  to  struggle  single-handed  against  the  landholders, 
let  alone  England,  would  be  able  to  sustain  themselves.  In 
such  struggles  numbers  alone  are  not  enough,  and  even  per- 
sonal bravery  is  not  much,  as  the  whole  history  of  the  world 
proves.  The  first  want  of  Ireland  is  some  power  to  control 
the  landlords  and  to  compel  them  to  do  justice  to  their  ten- 
ants;  and  we  cannot  see  where  she  is  to  get  this  power,  but 
from  the  imperial  government.  The  landlords  themselves 
dread  the  appeal  of  the  patriots  to  that  government,  and  feel 
that  their  security  is  niuch  more  endangered  by  Irish  loyalty 
than  by  Irish  rebellion,  as  has  been  proved  on  more  occasions 
than  one  ;  and  the  very  moment  the  imperial  governtnent 
shall  undertake  to  restrain  their  excesses,  and  to  compel  them 
to  treat  their  tenants  with  ordinary  humanity,  they  will 
themselves  turn  patriots,  and  shout  "Repeal!"  as  loud  as 
the  loudest.  Is  not  this  evident  from  the  fact,  that  they 
are  constantly  fomenting  and  exaggerating  what  they  are 
pleased  to  term  Irish  disloyalty  ?  Is  it  not  plain  that  what 
they  most  dread  is  that  the  patriots  should  supplant  them  at 
the  English  court  ?  And  is  not  this  pi-ecisely  what  they 
study  to  prevent  ?  How,  then,  can  the  Irish  patriot  mis- 
take his  true  policy  ? 

The  author  seems  to  us,  also,  to  proceed  on  the  assump- 
tion, that  the  Irish  owe  no  allegiance  to  the  British  crown. 
But  in  taking  this  ground,  is  he  not  playing  into  the  hands 
of  Ireland's  worst  enemies?  By  what  means  do  tlie  land- 
lords contrive  to  practise  their  oppression  with  impunity? 
By  what  means  do  they  contrive  to  secure  the  protection 
of  the  British  government,  while  they  starve  their  tenantry, 
or  compel  them  to  seek  relief  in  exile,  or  from  the  hands  of 
strangers  ?  Is  it  not  by  tilling  the  ears  of  that  government 
with  talcs  of  Irish  disloyalty?  Is  it  not  by  making  the  gov- 
erinnent  believe  that  the  Irisli  regard  the  sway  of  the  Eng- 
lish as  a  usurpation,  and  themselves  as  free,  at  any  moment 
the  opportunity  oflers,  to  throw  it  otf.  and  therefore  that  it 
must  not  treat  them  as  loyal  subjects,  and  must  place  no 
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reliance  on  their  jjrofessions  of  loyalty  'i  Was  it  not  O'Con- 
nell's  greatest  difficiilty  to  convince  the  government  of  his 
loyalty,  and  of  that  of  tlie  repeal  movement  ?  Has  not 
England  supported  the  landlords  and  their  party  almost 
solely  on  the  pretence,  if  it  be  a  pretence,  that  it  is  only 
through  them  that  it  can  retain  the  crown  of  Ireland,  and 
that  to  abandon  them  and  to  support  the  Celto-Irish  would 
be  only  to  give  up  the  possession  of  Ireland  altogether?  Is 
it  wise,  then,  to  proclaim  a  doctrine  which,  if  really  held  by  the 
Irish,  would  fully  confirm  what  their  enemies  allege,  and 
appear  to  go  far  towards  justifying  the  Irish  policy  of  the 
English  government. 

Aside  from  the  abominable  measures  adopted  for  the 
suppression  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  which  were 
adopted  to  a  great  extent  in  England  herself  as  well  as  in 
Ireland,  and  which  the  Act  of  Emancipation  has  now 
abolished  in  both  countries,  the  English  policy  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ireland  has  evidently  been  founded  on  the  as- 
sumption, that  the  Irish  deny  their  allegiance  to  the  crown, 
and  hold  themselves  free,  whenever  the  occasion  offers,  to 
throw  it  oft".  Supposing  this  to  be  true,  supposing  that 
England  is  to  govern  Ireland  at  all,  it  will  be  iiard  to  prove 
that  her  policy  has  not  been  in  the  main  just  and  necessary. 
If  Ireland  denies  her  allegiance,  she  may  complain  that 
England  has  attempted  to  govern  her,  but  she  cannot  com- 
plciin  that  England  has  governed  her  as  a  disloyal  province, 
ready  at  any  moment  to  break  out  into  open  revolt.  No 
disloyal  people  has  the  right  to  complain  of  not  being  well 
governed  ;  you  must  acknowledge  your  allegiance  to  the 
crown  before  you  have  a  right  to  its  protection.  If  we  are 
not  mistaken,  the  Irish  patriots  have  made  the  world  resound 
with  their  complaints  of  England's  misgovernment  of  Ire- 
land; will  they  explain  tons  on  what  grounds  they  have 
made  these  complaints,  if  they  have  never  owed  allegiance 
to  the  crown  ?  The  only  thing,  if  they  take  this  ground, 
of  which  they  can  have  any  right  to  complain  is,  that  Eng- 
land originally  invaded  Ireland,  and  has  attempted  to  keep 
possession  of  her.  After  all,  is  it  not  in  this  view  of  the 
author  that  lies  the  secret  of  much  of  the  misery  which  Ire- 
land has  been  compelled  to  sulfer  for  so  many  ages?  The 
Abbe  MacGeoghegan,  an  Irish  patriot,  in  his  Ilhtonj  of 
Ireland  Anoient  and  Modern^  says, — "  The  sway  of  the 
English  in  Ireland  was  considered  by  the  natives  as  a  vio- 
lence, an  injustice,  and  usurpation  ;  consequentl_y,  any  en- 
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gagement  made  with  them  was  looked  upon  not  to  be  bind- 
ing. They  did  not  think  themseh^es  bound  by  the  law  of 
nature,  whick  forbids  us  either  to  take  the  goods  of  others 
or  to  do  violence  to  their  will.  They  therefore  thought 
themselves  dispensed  from  keeping  their  word  with  a 
people  who  observed  no  treaty  with  them,  and  whose  only 
rule  was  the  law  of  the  strongest ;  like  a  man  who,  having 
given  his  purse  to  save  his  life,  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  re- 
claim it  when  the  danger  is  over.  These  are  the  principles 
the  Irish  observed  in  their  conduct  towards  the  English." 
Whether  these  principles  are  sound  or  unsound  is  not  the 
question  we  raise ;  but  is  not  the  fact,  that  the  Irish  origi- 
nally acted  on  them,  the  secret  of  that  distrust  of  the  native 
Irish  which  the  English  government  has  so  generally  mani- 
fested ?  Has  not  England  chosen  to  assume  that  the  Irish 
continue  to  act  on  these  principles  ?  And  if  they  do  act 
on  them,  how  can  she  trust  them?  What  other  course  is 
left  for  her,  than  to  plant  her  garrisons  throughout  the 
kingdom,  to  hold  the  natives  down  by  the  strong  arm  of 
power,  and  to  lavish  her  favors  upon  her  colonies  settled 
among  them  ?  It  was  the  only  condition  on  which  she 
could  keep  possession  of  the  island.  Did  the  Irish  suffer  ? 
Were  they  oppressed  ?  What  then  ?  It  was  their  own 
fault;  it  was  owing  to  their  determination  to  revolt,  to  resist 
her  authority,  whenever  they  could.  Certainly,  England 
has  taken  this  view  of  the  case,  and  this  is  the  only  reason 
that  can  be  assigned  why  her  Irish  subjects  have  not  been 
as  well  governed  as  her  English  subjects. 

That  the  Irish  have  not  been  sufhciently  careful  to  un- 
deceive England  on  this  point,  and  to  place  tlieir  loyalty 
beyond  a  question,  and  that  many  of  those  who  have  assumed 
to  speak  for  them  have  from  time  to  time  used  language 
which  favors  the  view  the  British  government  has  taken, 
may  be  true ;  but  that  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  people 
have  continued  in  a  state  of  actual  or  virtual  rebellion 
against  British  authority,  from  the  time  of  Henry  II.  down 
to  our  own  day,  we  are  loath  to  believe.  We  regard  it  as  a 
mistake,  in  which  the  government  has  persevered  through 
the  influence  of  the  anti-national  party  in  Ireland.  But  be 
this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  patriots  should  lose 
no  time  in  removing  the  fact  or  the  pretext  on  which  the 
British  government  justifies  or  attempts  to  justify  its  Irish 
policy.  The  English  government  claims  the  crown  of  Ire- 
land as  inseparably  united  to  her  own,  and  she  has  exercised 
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the  lordship  of  Ireland  for  these  seven  hundred  years. 
Whether  its  claim  be  valid  or  invalid,  slie  will  not  vohin- 
tarily  surrender  it.  She  will  hold  on  to  it  as  long  as  she  is 
able.  Threats  will  not  induce  her  to  relax  her  grasp.  If 
you  make  lier  feel  that  her  possession  is  insecure,  you  make 
it  her  duty,  in  her  view  of  her  rights,  to  take  that  course 
which  in  her  judgment  will  most  effectually  guard  it  against 
your  attempts  to  wrest  it  from  her  ;  and  if  you  suffer  in 
consequence,  she  will  feel  that  the  responsibility  is  yours, 
not  hers. 

Moreover,  the  declaration,  l^o  allegiance  to  the  British 
crown,  and  that  it  is  not  treason  to  seek  to  overthrow  its 
authority,  places  Ireland  in  a  very  unpleasant  condition.  It 
dissolves  the  Irish  state,  dissolves  every  civil  and  political 
institution  which  the  patriots  will  acknowledge  to  be  such, 
annihilates  the  entire  body  politic  and  corporate,  and  leaves 
the  Irish  without  either  civil  rights  or  civil  duties.  Ireland 
has  no  national  government  aside  from  the  English  govern- 
ment ;  and  separate  from  England,  politically  considered, 
there  is  no  Irish  people.  The  old  Irish  state  subsisting  at 
the  conquest  has  been  destroyed ;  the  old  native  kings  and 
chieftains  have  no  longer  any  political  existence  in  regard 
either  to  foreigners  or  to  the  natives.  Severed  from  Eng- 
land, the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  are  thrown  back  into  a  state 
of  nature,  and  have  not  a  single  political  or  civil  faculty. 
The  case  is  not  with  her  as  it  was  with  us  when  we  declared 
our  independence,  as  some  of  her  patriots  at  home  and  in 
this  country  seem  to  imagine.  We  had  local  colonial  gov- 
ernments, with  their  roots  in  the  nation,  and  prevented  only 
by  the  overshadowing  of  the  British  crown  from  being 
supreme  governments.  The  removal  of  the  crown  did  not 
dissolve  them ;  it  left  them  standing  in  the  plenitude  of 
national  sovereignty,  and  the  allegiance  we  had  given  to  the 
crown  was  naturally  transferred  to  them, — if,  indeed,  it  was 
not  already  due  them,  and  due  to  the  crown  only  through 
them.  But  in  Ireland  there  is  nothing  of  this.  Her  gov- 
ernment is  not  a  national  govei'nment  tinder  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  but  it  derives  from  the  British  government, 
and  is  the  British  government  itself,  extended  to  Ireland  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  empire.  To  throw  off  the  allegiance 
to  the  crown  is  not  to  transfer  it  to  the  local  government, 
for  the  local  government  goes  with  the  crown.  It  is  not  to 
transfer  it  to  the  present  Irish  nobility,  because  they  are 
Irish  nobles  only  by  virtue  of  the  connection  with  England. 
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Consequently,  tlie  declaration  would,  as  we  say,  annihilate 
political  Ireland,  and  leave  her  without  any  political  exist- 
ence whatever,  and  without  an}-  nucleus  or  orerm  of  reor- 
ganization. Would  the  patriots  reduce  their  beautiful  coun- 
try to  this  deplorable  condition  ? 

No  people  can  live  in  such  a  deplorable  condition,  for  no 
people  can  live  where  there  is  no  government,  no  public 
authority,  no  law,  no  justice  ;  and  no  people  reduced  to  such 
a  condition  can  ever  of  themselves  recover  from  it.  The 
patriots  may  imagine,  that,  if  severed  from  England,  they 
could  reconstitute  the  state,  reestablish  government,  and 
provide  for  its  wise  and  just  administration ;  but  this  is  the 
dream  of  inexperience  or  enthusiasm.  You  may  talk  tliis 
to  the  disciples  of  a  scliool  that  holds  Providence  to  be  super- 
fluous, and  regards  man  as  his  own  sire  ;.but  it  is  too  late  to 
talk  it  to  Christians  and  statesmen.  Constitutions  are  gen- 
erated, not  made ;  they  may  be  imposed  upon  a  people  by 
a  competent  authority,  but  can  never  be  created  by  the 
people  themselves.  No  people  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  give 
themselves  a  constitution  ;  for  no  people  can  act  as  a  people, 
till  constituted.  Moreov^er,  there  is  no  government  where 
there  is  no  loyalty,  and  loyalty  to  one's  own  creations  is  im- 
possible and  absurd.  The  Irish,  even  if  so  much,  could  only 
enter  into  a  voluntary  association,  and  form  a  sort  of  volun- 
tary engagement  with  each  other;  but  such  association  is 
not  a  state, — lias  not  a  single  element  of  a  state, — and  such 
engagement  is  no  political  constitution,  and  has  and  can 
have  of  itself  no  legal  force  or  sanction.  It  can  have  no 
right  to  impose  its  acts  as  laws,  or  to  exact  and  enforce 
obedience  to  them.  Nothing  is  government  that  is  not  ove?' 
the  g^overuGc],  sove7'eign  {super ^  super nus^superus)  \  and  that 
is  not  over  them  which  they  themselves  make  and  may  un- 
make at  will.  Authority  speaks  always  from  above,  not  from 
below. 

it  is  true  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  might  re- 
main, if  the  connection  with  England  were  severed,  and,  as 
the  only  surviving  element  of  the  old  Celtic  constitution, 
she  would,  no  doubt,  legally  inherit  the  full  sovereignty  of 
the  Irish  state,  and  that,  too,  without  claiming  temporal  do- 
minion for  the  q\\\\yc\\^  jure  divtno.  The  people  might  then, 
indeed,  rally  under  the  authority  of  the  Irish  hierarchy,  and 
reestablish  through  them  a  legal  political  order.  But  we 
cannot  in  these  times  expect  them  to  do  so.  It  would  by 
no  means  suit  the  politicians,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  thev 
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would  never  consent  to  it,  unless  on  the  condition  that  they 
themselves  should  govern  the  hierarchy;  wliicli  would  in- 
volve the  destruction  of  the  church  in  Ireland  by  making  it 
their  tool,  and  thus  destroy  again  the  very  condition  of  tem- 
poral government. 

Under  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider,  the  subject, 
then,  the  denial  of  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  or  rather 
to  the  Irish  crown  inseparably  united  Mdth  the  British,  seems 
to  us,  to  say  tlie  least,  bad  policy.  The  patriots  are  ill  pre- 
pared to  take  that  ground;  and  the  consequences  of  taking 
it,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  would  prove  ruinous  to  the 
national  cause.  It  would  place  them  and  their  followers  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  law,  would,  at  best,  establish  bellig- 
erent relations  between  them  and  England,  and  give  to  Eng- 
land the  right,  as  far  as  in  her  power,  to  rule  Ireland  by 
military  law.  Before  attempting  to  resume  tlie  indepen- 
dence of  the  Irisii  crown,  they  should  prepare  an  Irish  head 
to  wear  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  obtain  for  their  country  a 
national  organization  which  can  legally  assume  the  exercise 
of  national  sovereignty  the  moment  independence  of  Eng- 
land is  declared. 

We  cannot,  it  is  plain  from  this,  sympathize  with  the 
movement  of  the  Young  Ireland  party  for  the  complete 
national  independence  of  their  country.  Their  movement, 
if  not,  as  England  holds  it,  treasonable,  is  at  least  premature 
and  impolitic.  They  would  find  it  a  difficult  matter  to  suc- 
ceed even  against  the  Anglo-Irish  alone,  and  could  have  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  success  against  them  backed  by  the 
whole  force  of  the  empire.  They  could,  in  all  human  prob- 
ability, count  onh'  on  experiencing  the  defeats  so  often  and 
so  fatally  experienced  by  their  ancestors.  Their  attempt  is 
undenial)ly  rash,  and  therefore  unlawful.  They  have  no 
moral  right  to  make  it,  and  cannot  with  a  safe  conscience 
persuade  others  to  join  them  in  it.  We  know  it  is  easy  to 
sneer  at  the  timid  counsels  of  prudence,  yet  prudence  is  one 
of  the  cardinal  virtues.  He  who  engages  in  a  rash  enter- 
prise is  responsible  for  the  consequences.  He  who  induces 
men  to  rebel,  even  for  a  legitimate  cause,  when  there  is  no 
reasonable  prospect  of  success,  is  guilty  of  a  mortal  sin ;  and 
if  tney  are  shot  down  in  the  battle  he  provokes,  he  is  guiltj^ 
of  their  blood.  We  say  not  this  because  we  are  a  "  moral 
force  "  man.  We  do  not  belong  to  the  party  of  the  Broad- 
brims, and  have  no  wish  to  engraft  Quakerism  upon  Catho- 
licity.   We  believe  in  the  lawfulness  of  resistance  to  tyranny, 
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and,  if  need  be,  by  physical  as  well  as  by  moral  force. 
Assure  us  that  the  cause  is  just,  that  physical  force  is  nec- 
essary, that  there  is  a  reasonable  chance  of  success,  place 
us  under  the  autliorit}'-  of  one  who  has  a  legitimate  right  to 
lead  us,  and  we  have  no  scruple  in  resorting  to  arms,  and 
committing  the  issue  to  the  God  of  battles.  But  to  resort 
to  arms,  or  to  induce  others  to  do  so,  against  an  existing 
autiiority,  without  any  probability  of  success,  is  a  presuming 
on  Providence,  which  by  no  casuistry  we  are  acquainted  with 
can  be  justified. 

But  even  pass  over  this,  and  suppose  success,  the  triumph 
in  arms  of  the  patriots,  the  chief  difficulty  remains.  The 
patriots  will  not  acknowledge,  we  may  be  sure,  any  temporal 
dominion  in  the  church ;  for  at  home  and  abroad  they  pro- 
claim the  independence  of  the  political  order,  thank  God  that 
the  time  when  the  church  guided  politicians  has  passed 
away,  and  they  will  hardly  allow  her  to  pronounce  on  the 
Tnorallty  of  their  acts.  Suppose  the  Irish  crown  severed 
from  the  British,  where  is  the  Irish  head  to  wear  it  ?  No 
doubt,  there  are  Irish  heads  enough  worthy  of  a  crown,  both 
by  descent  and  by  personal  qualifications ;  but,  unhappily, 
there  are  too  many  of  them,  and  no  possible  means  of  adjust- 
ing their  rival  claims.  They  will  never  be  able  to  agree 
among  themselves  which  shall  wear  it.  The  Anglo-Irish 
state  dissolved,  what  is  to  take  its  place?  If  you  suppose 
the  old  chieftains  and  kings,  you  must  suppose  also  the  old 
intestine  divisions  and  internal  wars.  If  they  are  not  sup- 
posed, the  power  must  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  military 
chiefs  who  have  led  on  the  army  to  victory.  These,  having 
no  legal  sanction  for  their  authority,  can  exercise  it  only 
despotically,  and  establish  nothing  but  a  military  despotism. 
They  will  soon  quarrel  with  one  another,  and  renew  and  per- 
petuate in  Ireland  the  state  of  things  we  have  seen  for  the 
last  thirty  years  in  the  once  prosperous  Spanish  colony  of 
Mexico,  and  which  is  worse,  if  possible,  than  even  the  present 
misrule  and  oppression  under  the  Anglo-Irish  faction. 

But  many  of  the  reasons  which  bear  against  the  move- 
ment for  national  independence  bear  equally  against  the 
policy  of  simple  legislative  independence.  Mr.  O'Connell 
acknowledged  his  allegiance  to  the  united  crown,  and  sought 
only  by  repeal  of  the  act  of  union  to  restore  the  Irish  par- 
liament. His  policy,  as  a  future  policy  for  Ireland,  we  cer- 
tainly hold  to  be  wise  and  just;  but  it  seems  to  u»,  like  the 
Young  Ireland  movement  which  grew  out  of  it,  preiuiiture, 
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and,  in  the  present  posture  of  nffairs,  not  desirable.  In  at- 
temptino;  the  melioration  of  Ireland,  we  should  certainly 
look  to  repeal,  to  legislative  independence,  to  an  Irish  ])ar- 
liainent,  as  essential,  but-  not  as  \\\e  first  measure  in  the  order 
of  time.  If  Ireland  were  one  and  indivisible,  if  her  pop- 
ulation were  homogeneous,  marked  only  by  the  ordinary 
diversities  of  rank  and  condition,  and  if  the  real  enemy  to 
be  overcome  were  not  on  her  own  soil,  and  likely  to  remain 
there  notwithstanding  repeal,  we  certainly  should  regard  it 
as  essential,  not  only  as  a  future,  but  also  as  a  present  meas- 
ure. But  this,  unhappily,  is  not  the  fact.  Unless  we  have 
been  deceived  in  all  the  information  we  have  been  able  to 
collect,  there  are  two  Irelands,  one  within  the  other,  diverse 
in  race,  in  character,  in  religion,  and  interest.  The  one  is 
Celtic  Ireland,  the  other  is  English  Ireland.  The  former  is 
oppressed,  the  latter  is  the  oppressor.  The  most  pressing 
evil  of  Ireland,  as  we  understand  it,  is  Anglo  Irish  or  Prot- 
estant LANDLORDISM,  aud  the  primary  want  is  power  to  abol- 
ish, modify,  or  restrain  it.  The  simple  question  then  is, 
Would  repeal  and  the  restoration  of  the  Irish  parliament 
give  to  Celtic  Ireland  this  power?  If  not,  nothing  of  any 
real  value  would  be  gained  ;  and  repeal  would  not  give  this 
power,  unless  it  transferred  the  government  to  the  hands  of 
the  national  party.     Would  it  do  this? 

We  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  in  politics,  that,  in  a  repre- 
sentative government  at  least,  power  follows  the  balance  of 
property, — is  inevitably  in  the  hands  of  the  party  which 
represents  tlie  majority  of  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  That 
party  wields  the  administration,  and  dictates  its  measures. 
The  Anglo-Irish  are  at  present,  for  Ireland,  that  party,  and 
repeal  can  be  obtained  only  on  condition  that  it  respects 
their  titles  and  confirms  them  in  their  possessions.  What 
power  over  them,  then,  will  the  national  party  acquire  by 
repeal?  If  you  suppose  repeal,  you  must  suppose  an  Irish 
government  composed  of  the  king,  lords,  and  commons^ 
each  with  a  veto  on  the  other.  The  king  will  be  represented 
by  a  viceroy  appointed  by  the  British  government,  and  re- 
movable by  the  crown.  lie  will  alwa)^s  represent  English 
interest  and  intiuence.  The  lords  will  be  composed,  almost 
exclusively,  of  the  obnoxious  Protestant  landholders,  the 
present  oppressors  of  Celtic  Ireland.  The  commons  will 
be  coinposed  of  deputies  chosen  by  the  boroughs  and  coun- 
ties, and  will  be  divided, — a  majority,  perhaps,^rdinarily 
of  the  Celtic  or  national  party.     Such  will  be  the  constitu- 
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tion  and  composition  of  the  Irish  government,  and  we  de- 
mand, Wluit  measure,  tending  to  restrain  tlie  excesses  of 
tlie  landlords  and  to  redress  the  grievances  of  their  tenantry, 
could  be  forced  through  it?  The  viceregal  court  and  the 
lords,  both  Anglo-Irish,  Protestant,  and  of  the  same  party, 
with  the  same  interests,  would  naturally  unite  and  act  in 
concert ;  and  what  could  the  commons,  divided  as  they  would 
be  among  themselves, — for  the  landlords  would  always  be 
able  to  return  a  large  minority,  if  not  occasionally  a  major- 
ity, of  the  members, — be  able  to  effect  agtiinst  them? 

Are  we  referred  to  the  conquests  made  by  the  commons 
of  England?  Be  it  so.  But  we  challenge  the  friends  of 
repeal  to  ])oint  us  to  a  single  conquest  effected  by  the  com- 
mons of  England  of  the  kind  needed  for  the  redress  of 
such  grievances  as  now  exist  in  Ireland.  The  law  touching 
these  grievances  is  no  better  in  England  than  it  is  in  Ireland. 
The  English  landlord  has  as  mucli  legal  power  to  oppress 
his  tenantry  as  has  the  Irish  landlord  ;  and  if  the  Irish  ten- 
antry are  more  oppressed  than  the  English,  it  is  owing  to 
other  than  legal  causes.  The  commons  of  England  may 
have  conquered  certam  political  rights  from  the  king,  but 
they  have  never  been  able  to  retrench  the  privileges  of  the 
landlords,  or  to  impose  on  them  additional  burdens.  Nay, 
the  landlords  have,  during  the  struggle,  been  able  to  lighten 
their  own  burdens,  to  relieve  themselves  of  knight-service, 
and  to  siiif  t  that  burden — no  light  one — upon  the  non-land- 
holders. In  spite  of  all  that  the  commons  of  England  have 
been  able  to  do,  poverty,  distress,  and  squalid  wretchedness 
are  rapidl}'  becoming  as  great  in  England  as  in  Ireland  her- 
self. It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  population  more  de- 
graded, more  utterly  abandoned,  than  some  portions  of  the 
English  ])opulation.  The  conquests  achieved  by  the  perse- 
verance of  the  English  commons  do  not  reach  the  seat  of 
the  evil,  in  either  country,  and  therefore  the  appeal  to  them 
makes  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Irish  repealer,  even  setting 
aside  the  fact,  that  the  Irish  have  already  secured  to  them 
the  fruits  of  those"  conquests.  But  even  if  it  were  other- 
wise, nothing  could  be  concluded  to  the  purpose ;  for  the 
English  connnons  were  a  wealthy  middle  class,  which  has 
not  its  counterpart  in  Ireland.  They  represented  a  mass  of 
wealth  which  the  Irish  commons  do  not  and  are  not  likely 
to  rej)resent.  They  are  powerful  at  this  moment,  it  is  con- 
ceded ;  for  the  aggregate  wealth  which,  through  the  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  classes,  they  are  able  to  control, 
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joined  to  their  own  landed  possessions,  surpasses  that  repre- 
sented by  the  nobihty.  But  in  Ireland  it  is  far  otherwise. 
The  coniinercial  and  nianufacturing  wealth  of  the  country, 
the  main  reliance  of  the  Irish  commons,  bears  no  proportion 
to  the  landed  wealth  which  would  be  against  them.  They 
are  comparatiAjely  poor,  and  whatever  their  patriotism,  tl)ey 
must  find  themselves  unable  to  hold  out  against  the  other 
two  estates.  Moreover,  in  proportion  as  they  should  in- 
crease in  wealth,  they  would  have  less  and  less  sympathy 
with  their  poorer  countrymen,  and  be  more  and  more  at- 
tached to  things  as  they  are,  and  more  and  more  unwilling 
to  engage  in  a  protracted  contest  against  the  nobles,  with 
whose  families  they  would  have  the  ambition  and  the  hope 
to  all}'  themselves. 

But  an  Irish  parliament,  we  are  told,  would  stimulate  in- 
dustry, encourage  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country.  It  would  be  Irish,  and  pro- 
mote Irish  interests.  But  would  it  be  Irish  ?  That  is  pre- 
cisely what  we  doubt.  The  probability,  to  say  the  least,  is 
that  it  would  be  Anglo-Irish.  But  whence  follows  it  that 
it  would,  even  if  Irish,  stimulate  industry  and  encourage 
commerce  and  manufactures?  Why  is  it  that  these  languish 
in  Ireland  now  ?  Is  it  not  owing  to  the  want  of  Irish  cap- 
ital, and  to  the  fact  that  as  much  capital  is  already  invested 
in  commerce  and  manufactures  in  other  parts  of  the  empire 
as  can  be  profitably  so  invested  ?  Will  an  Irish  parliament 
supply  the  want  of  Irish  capital?  Will  it  withdraw  the 
capital  now  invested  elsewhere,  and  reinvest  it  in  Ireland  ? 
What  inducements  will  English  capitalists  have  for  investing 
their  capital  in  Ireland  after  repeal  is  carried  that  they  have 
not  now?  The  law  now  is  as  favorable  to  the  investment 
of  capital  in  Ireland  as  in  England,  and  if  capital  does  not 
flow  thither,  we  cannot  see  what  is  to  make  it  flow  thither 
then.  Will  the  Irish  government  make  laws  more  favorable 
to  the  capitalists  than  the  present  laws  of  England  ?  What, 
then,  is  to  become  of  the  poor  laborer  ?  You  can,  by  your 
laws,  increase  the  profits  of  capital  only  by  diminishing  the 
profits  of  labor,  and  the  profits  of  labor  are  low  enough 
now,  in  all  conscience. 

Then,  again,  commerce  and  manufactures  have  their 
bounds,  and  cannot  be  pushed  beyond  certain  limits  without 
a  ruinous  revulsion.  The  great  evil  of  our  modern  society 
lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  commerce  and  manufactures 
are  puslied  too  far.     They  are  overdone.    They  call  around 
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them  a  larger  population  than  they  can  feed.  To  secure  to 
capital  its  returns,  or  to  save  the  merchant  and  manufac- 
turer from  ruin,  tlie  laborers  dependent  on  them  must  be 
tlirown  out  of  employment  about  a  third  or  fourth  part  of 
their  time,  and  left  to  steal,  beg,  or  starve,  and  not  unfre- 
quentlj  to  all  three.  Hence  the  terrible  misery  of  the  la- 
boring classes  all  through  Europe  in  modern  times ;  and 
hence  your  red-repul)licans  and  your  socialistic  insurrections 
and  revolutions  which  within  the  last  year  have  astonished 
and  shaken  the  world.  Any  further  extension  of  the  modern 
industrial  system,  save  as  it  comes  in  the  natural  course  of 
things,  is  madness.  Commerce  lives  only  by  agriculture 
and  manufactures.  The  agriculture  of  Ireland  will  demand 
no  extended  connnerce,  and  the  manufacturing  power  now 
in  operation,  or  ready  to  be  put  in  operation  at  a  moment's 
warning,  elsewhere,  is  more  than  sufficient  to  glut  and  to 
keep  glutted  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  application  of 
steam  to  navigation  and  production,  the  invention  and  adop- 
tion of  labor-saving  machinery,  during  the  last  half-century, 
have  caused  the  power  of  production  to  exceed,  in  the  ex- 
isting economical  systems  of  society,  the  power  of  consump- 
tion ;  and  you  cannot,  unless  you  can  double  the  latter, 
extend  the  former,  without  a  loss  which  must  fall  some- 
where, and  which,  wherever  it  falls  in  the  first  instance, 
must  inevitably,  in  the  last,  fall  on  the  laborer.  In  other 
words,  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  labor  cannot,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  world,  sustain  a  more  extended  system 
of  commerce  and  manufactures  than  is  now  in  operation. 
These  have  reached  the  highest  proportion  they  will  bear, 
and,  if  we  do  not  misunderstand  the  late  European  revolu- 
tions, a  far  higher  proportion  than  they  will  bear.  Their 
continuance  on  their  present  scale  must  necessarily  result, 
not  in  stinmlating  labor  and  developing  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  nations,  but  in  depressing  agriculture  and  in 
reducing  wages  below  the  minimum  of  human  subsistence, 
and  therefore,  ultimately,  in  their  own  ruin  and  that  of  tlie 
people.  Their  further  growth,  if  healthy,  in  one  country 
mutt  be  their  decline  in  another;  and  this  further  growth 
is  more  likely  to  be  in  this  country  than  in  any  European 
counti-y.  The  seat  of  empire  is  evidently  passing  fi'om  the 
Old  World  to  the  New,  and  the  grand  highwav  of  trade  is 
hereafter  to  be  across  this  continent  and  the  Pacific  to  the 
old  Asiatic  world,  which  may  ere  long  in  no  small  degree 
supplant  the  Eurt)pean. 
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Aliasty2:laiice  at  the  British  European  empire  is  sufficient 
to  sliow  that  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  power  has 
reached,  perliaps  passed,  its  cuhninatino;  point.  It  is  now 
sustained  only  by  encroaching  on  the  interests  of  agriculture 
and  the  wages  of  labor.  Up  to  a  certain  point,  commerce 
and  manufactures  enhance  tlie  wages  of  labor  and  the  profits 
of  agriculture;  but  puslied  beyond  that  point,  tliey  have 
the  opposite  effect.  That  they  have  been  pushed  beyond 
that  point  in  Great  Britain  seems  to  us  evident  from  the 
depression  experienced  by  the  agricultural  interests,  the 
ruinous  poor-rates  assessed  upon  small  farmers,  and  the  in- 
(ibility  of  the  laborers  to  find  constant  employment  or  suf- 
ficient wages  for  their  comfortable  subsistence.  They  now 
tax  land  and  labor.  Ireland,  after  repeal  as  well  as  now, 
will  be  attached  to  the  empire,  and  must,  in  some  degree, 
share  its  prosperity  and  its  adversity.  It  is  certain  that  she 
■cannot  extend  the  aggregate  capital  now  invested  in  the 
commerce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  with- 
out an  injury  to  the  empire  wliicli  she  herself  will  not  be 
able  altogetlier  to  escape.  All  she  can  hope  to  do  is,  to  gain 
at  the  expense  of  England, — to  transfer  to  herself  a  portion 
of  the  commerce  and  manufactures  now  confined  to  the 
sister  island.  That  is,  she  can  hope  to  make  herself  a  huge 
manufacturing  establisliment  and  a  vast  entrepot  of  com- 
merce only  by  competing  successfully  with  England,  who 
already  has  the  start  of  her,  as  many  natural  advantages  as 
she  has,  and  infinitely  more  acquired  advantages.  She  must 
transfer  the  manufacturing  capital  and  establishments  from 
England  to  herself,  and  coax  the  English  ships  from  English 
harbours  to  her  own.  JSTow  when  somebody  will  tell  us  by 
what  means  this  can  be  done,  we  will  concede  that  a  parlia- 
ment in  College  Green,  Dublin,  will  do  more  for  encour- 
aging the  commercial  and  manufacturing  industry  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  development  of  her  natural  resources,  than 
the  united  parliament  in  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  but 
not  till  then. 

But  a  national  parliament  will  put  an  end  to  absentee- 
ism, compel  the  landlords  to  reside  on  their  own  estates,  to 
look  after  the  welfare  of  their  tenai^try,  and  to  spend  their 
revenues  at  home  instead  of  a  foreign  country.  That  it 
will  put  an  end  to  absenteeism  is  not  so  certain.  Absentee- 
ism is  an  old  complaint,  and  we  find  that  it  existed  before 
the  legislative  union,  nay,  before  the  Protestant  reforma- 
tion, and  that  king  after  king  exerted   his  power  to  compel 
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the  Irish  landlords  to  reside  at  home  on  their  estates,  and 
look  after  their  people,  but  always  with  indifferent  success. 
What  has  been  may  be;  and  if  a  national  legislature  did 
not  t'oruierly  prevent  absenteeism,  we  see  not  the  certainty 
that  it  will  hereafter  prevent  it.  The  royal  court  at  Lon- 
don will  always  present  attractions  for  the  rich,  the  accom- 
plished, the  ambitious,  the  fashionable,  the  dissipated,  the 
frivolous,  the  vain,  superior  to  those  of  the  viceroy's  court 
at  Dublin  ;  and  as  long  as  it  does,  absenteeism  wall  continue. 
As  long,  also,  as  living  on  the  continent  continues  to  be  less 
expensive,  and  society  more  attractive,  than  in  England  or 
Ireland,  men  whose  estates  are  embarrassed,  and  who  are 
unable  to  keep  up  at  home  establislime'its  suitable  to  their 
social  rank,  will  seek  longer  or  shorter  residences  abroad. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  an  evil,  but  it  is  what  an  insular 
people  must  always  be  more  or  less  exposed  to. 

TJien  it  is  far  from  certain  that  the  home  residence  of 
the  absentee  landlords  would  cure  all  the  evils,  or  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  evils,  of  which  the  Irish  people 
complain.  One  of  the  great  evils  to  which  they  are  exposed, 
if  we  may  believe  Paul  Peppergrass,  Esq.,  is  the  constant 
annoyance  experienced  from  the  efforts  of  Protestant  land- 
lords to  pervert  them  to  Protestantism.  Colonel  Templeton 
is  to  some  extent  a  resident  landlord,  and  when  he  is,  he  is 
constantly  annoying  his  tenantry  by  his  proselyting  zeal,  and 
his  agent  takes  advantage  of  this  zeal  to  cover  his  w^orst 
vill allies.  These  landlords  are  nearly  all  Protesti.nts,  and 
their  residence  at  home  would  only  increase  this  evil.  They 
would  want  some  employment,  and  they  would  be  driven 
to  the  work  of  proselyting  by  the  necessity  of  tilling  up 
their  vacant  hours.  As  to  spending  their  money  at  home, 
we  cannot  see,  if  there  is  any  truth  in  the  doctrine  of  free 
trade,  of  which,  we  believe,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  an  advocate, 
that  it  makes  any  difference  to  the  tenant  where  his  land- 
lord spends  his  income,  unless,  indeed,  by  spending  it  we 
understand  giving  it  away.  The  greatest  advantage  we  can 
see  that  woukl  be  gained  by  the  home  residence  is,  that  it 
might  diminish  the  importance  and  the  iniquity  of  the  mid- 
dlemen ;  but  Colonel  Templeton's  agent,  Archibald  Cant- 
well,  is  hardly  to  be  preferred  to  a  middleman  ;  and  it  is 
certain,  if  Paul  Pei)pergrass,  Esq.,  has  given  us  a  true  pic- 
ture of  society  in  Ireland,  that  the  end  of  absenteeism  would 
not  be  the  end  of  the  evils  experienced  ;  for  all  the  evils  he 
depicts  take  place,  if  we  remember  aright,  under  resident 
landlords. 
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Wlien  through  tlie  imperial  government  the  Irisli  hand- 
lords  are  shorn  of  tlieir  power  to  oppress,  the  Irish  liave 
improved  their  material  condition,  and  there  are  no  longer 
any  special  causes  of  hostility  between  the  two  Trelands, 
legislative  independence  will  become  a  wise  and  useful 
measure,  and  may  be  easily  obtained.  It  may  then  be  a  step 
towards  national  inde]iendcnce,  because  then  the  Irish  par- 
liament may  become  the  depositary  of  the  sovereignty  after 
the  rejection  of  the  English  crown,  and  enable  the  Irish  to 
separate  from  England  without  dissolving  the  state  and  an- 
nihilating the  body  politic.  But  till  then,  so  far  as  we  can 
judge  at  this  distance  and  from  all  the  information  we  have 
been  able  to  collect,  the  true  policy  of  the  Irish  patriot  is, 
to  hold  on  to  the  connection  with  England,  and  to  labor  to 
turn  it  to  the  advantage  of  liis  countrymen. 

The  first  step,  it  seems  to  us,  sliould  be,  to  supplant  the 
Anglo-Irish  party  at  the  English  court  and  in  the  imperial 
parliament,  and  thus  secure  the  protection  of  the  govern- 
ment for  the  national  party, — induce  England  to  govern 
Ireland  through  the  Celtic  Irish  instead  of  the  Anglo-Irish. 
Surely  this  can  be  done.  The  patriots  assuredly  will  not 
contend  that  they  are  inferior  in  any  respect  to  their  oppo- 
nents, that  the  Celt  must,  in  any  sphere,  pale  before  the 
Saxon.  Assuredly,  it  must  be  far  easier  for  them  to  sup- 
plant the  landlords  by  their  talents,  learning,  eloquence, 
and  statesmanship,  than  to  conquer  them,  and  England  into 
the  bargain,  by  force  of  arms. 

Ireland  has  one  hundred  and  five  members  of  parliament. 
Let  her  first  care  be  to  elect,  not  only  patriotic  members, 
but  members  who  will  do  her  credit,  who  will  be  more  than 
a  match  for  a  like  number  of  the  English  members  in  learn- 
ing and  talent,  in  their  genius  for  business,  and  their  clear 
and  comprehensive  views.  Let  them  be  men  of  character, 
men  whose  support  a  ministry  would  seek,  and  whose  op- 
position it  would  dread.  She  of  course  has  such  men,  and 
can  elect  them  ;  or  else  how  would  she  prosper,  were  she 
to  set  up  on  her  own  account?  Let  her  throw  a  body  of 
one  hundred  and  five  members,  or  even  one  half  of  that 
number,  into  parliament,  who  are  not  men  of  theories,  not 
men  thrown  off  their  balance  by  their  memories^,  or  their 
recollections  of  Tara's  Halls  or  Brian  Boru,  but  men  who, . 
while  they  love  tlieir  country,  while  they  are  true  to  Irish 
interests,  love  also  the  empire,  know  its  interests,  and  are 
ready  to  promote  them,  and  she  will  have  a  weight  in  par- 
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liainent,  and  therefore  with  the  crown,  that  will  secure  her 
a  hearing  and  a  redress  of  her  grievances.  Let  her  not 
feel  that  she  is  robbed  of  her  crown.  Her  crown  remains 
and  is  hers,  as  mucli  as  ever  it  was,  only  it  isnnited  with  the 
British  crown  ;  Yictoria  is  her  queen  as  well  as  England's 
queen,  and  the  union  need  imply  no  more  subjection  in 
the  one  country  that  in  the  other,  l^et  her  assert  her  inde- 
pendence, not  of  the  crown,  but  as  a  free  member  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  compel  England  to  divide  with  her, 
as  she  has  already  been  compelled  to  divide  with  Scotland, 
tlie  power  and  glory  of  the  empire.  Let  her  by  a  repre- 
sentation fitly  chosen,  enter  with  a  free  and  a  bold  heart  the 
parliamentary  lists,  and  in  her  collected  wisdom,  practical 
sense,  lirm  speech,  and  dignified  bearing,  contend  for  the 
rights  and  M^ell-being  of  her  children  as  British  subjects, 
and  on  the  broader  ground  of  justice  and  humanity,  and  no 
son  of  hers  can  fear  that  she  will  come  off  second  best. 

But  whatever  the  policy  the  patriotic  Irish  may  agree 
upon,  we  hope  they  will  hesitate  long  before  they  revive 
the  late  system  of  agitation.  If  we  have  not  misinterpreted 
the  views  of  the  able  author  of  the  work  before  us,  he  has 
no  great  confidence  in  that  system,  and  does  not  regard  it 
as  likely  to  effect  much  for  Ireland.  For  ourselves,  we 
would  not  say  that  it  has  utterly  failed,  or  that  it  has 
effected  nothing  ;  for  Catholic  Ireland  certainly  holds  to- 
day a  much  more  important  place  in  the  estimation  of  the 
British  ministry  than  she  did  before  Mr.  O'Connell  con)- 
menced  his  agitation  for  repeal,  and  the  government  would 
now  hardly  venture  to  treat  the  Catholic  Irish  with  the  cool 
contempt  or  indifference  of  former  times.  Nevertheless, 
this  may  be  due  in  the  main  to  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  effected  by  otiier  modes  of 
operation  less  expensive  than  agitation.  We  are  not  igno- 
rant of  the  immense  popularity  of  what  is  called  "  peaceful 
agitation,"  even  out  of  Irehmd,  and  with  others  than  Irish- 
men. A  few  months  since,  it  was  a  word  of  great  potency. 
It  was  pronounced  with  enthusiasm  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  fetched  its  echoes  from  Paris,  and  even  from 
the 'Eternal  City.  The  disaffected  of  all  lands,  reformers 
of  all  classes  and  gi'ades,  resorted  to  it  as  the  grand  lever  bj-^ 
which  to  move  the  world  ;  and  it  seemed  to  be  universally 
agreed  that  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  was  improperly  regarded 
as  its  originator,  for  he  only  adopted  it  from  the  sectarian 
associations  of  the  day,  who  in  tiieir  turn  only  adopted  it 
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from  the  French  Jacobins,  had  discovered  and  applied  the 
secret  of  deposing  kings,  displacing  dynasties,  subverting 
governments,  breaking  up  the  constitutions  of  states,  resolv- 
ing nations  into  primeval  chaos,  reconstructing  society,  and 
regaining  the  terrestrial  paradise,  legally,  constitutionally, 
peacefully,  without  violence,  and  without  disorder.  The 
spht  in  Conciliation  Hall,  the  recent  violent  revolutions  in 
Europe,  the  unfurling  of  the  red  flag  by  the  Parisian  agita- 
tors, the  madness  of  the  mob  of  Germany  and  Austria,  and 
the  nefarious  efforts  of  the  Mamiani  ministry  to  strip  the 
Holy;  Father  of  his  temporal  dominions  and  to  hold  him  a 
prisoner  in  his  own  capital,  to  say  nothing  of  the  abortive 
insurrection  in  Ireland,  all  legitimate  fruits  of  what  in  its 
origin  was  peaoeful  agitation,  have  opened  some  people's 
eyes  to  the  system  itself,  and  made  some  persons  suspect 
that  its  wisdom,  it^  safety,  and  its  eihcacy  have  been  not  a 
little  overrated.  For  ourselves,  we  have  always  distrusted 
the  system,  and  we  have  opposed  it  in  our  writings  for  the 
last  twenty  years  with  what  little  power  we  had. 

The  system  is  essentially  despotic  ;  it  places  reason  at  the 
service  of  passion,  and  seeks  to  crush  the  individual  free- 
dom of  thought  by  the  overwhelming  force  of  combination 
and  numbers.  It  begins  by  organizing,  under  the  lead  of 
self-appointed  and  irresponsible  chiefs,  an  association  for 
the  accomplishment  of  a  given  object.  Whatever  of  free 
thought,  of  deliberation,  of  calm  reason  is  permitted  must 
precede  the  organization  of  the  association  ;  none  can  be 
allowed  afterwards.  When  the  association  is  formed,  the 
work  is  to  agitate,  not  to  reason. — to  overawe,  not  to  dis- 
cuss,— to  crush  opposition,  not  to  convince.  The  only  study 
then  is  to  inflame  the  passions  or  the  enthusiasm  of  the  as- 
sociation, and  to  compel  those  who  stand  aloof  from  it,  as 
they  value  their  reputations,  their  possibility  of  being  on 
passable  terms  with  their  neighbours,  to  fall  in  and  go  on 
with  it.  If  they  do  not  fall  in  and  go  on  with  it,  they  are 
traitors  to  their  country,  to  God,  to  humanity,  to  reason,  to 
virtue;  and  he  who  ventures  to  doubt  the  infallibility  of  the 
association,  and  to  think  and  act  for  himself,  whether  the 
association  be  for  repeal  as  in  Ireland,  or  whether  it  be  for 
the  abolition  of  slavery  as  in  England  and  this  country,  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  establishment  of  Fourier- 
ism,  the  spread  of  Protestantism,  or  the  conversion  of  the 
pope, — for  they  are  all  based  on  the  same  general  principle, 
and  differ  only  as  to  their  respective  ends, — must  be  de- 
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uonnced,  and  the  whole  force  of  the  association  must  be 
l)rouii:ht  to  bear  against  liim,  to  blast  his  reputation,  to  crip- 
ple his  exertions,  to  crush  him  to  the  earth,  and  pulverize 
hitii  beneath  the  trampling  of  its  feet.  O'Counell  was  a 
kind,  liberal,  generous-hearted  man,  a  sincere  Catholic,  and 
remarkable  for  his  tender  piety  ;  but  how  often  did  he 
denounce  and  blast  those  of  his  fellow  laborers  who  at- 
tempted independent  thought  and  action  !  Yet  it  was  not 
he  that  did  it ;  it  was  his  system  that  compelled  him  to  do 
it.  Of  what  use  his  association,  if  divided  within,  if  it  did 
not  speak  one  voice,  and  present  a  uniform  fi-ont  to  the 
enemy  ? 

It  is  not  to  the  agitation  which  arises  from  free  and  ear- 
nest discussion  that  we  object ;  nor  the  free  and  full  discussion 
of  all  the  great  questions  wiiich  are  in  their  nature  open  to 
discussion.  What  we  object  to  is  agitation  systematized  and 
carried  on  through  self-constituted  and  therefore  irresponsi- 
ble associations.  These  associations  are  the  grand  feature 
of  our  times,  and  they  are  of  most  dangerous  tendency.  In 
the  hands  of  a  great  and  good  man,  as  was  O'Counell,  direct- 
ed by  his  wisdom,  loyalty,  faith,  and  piety,  they  may,  per- 
haps, be  comparatively  harmlesss ;  but  formed  for  social  or 
political  reforms,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as 
Ledru-RoUin,  Blanqui,  Raspail,  Cabet,  or  Proudhon,  orsuch 
men  as  are  at  tiie  head  of  the  Protestant  Alliance  or  the 
various  anti-slavery  societies,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  they  are 
powerful  engines  for  mischief.  They  tend  necessarily  to 
swamp  the  individual  in  the  crowd,  and  to  establish  a  cen- 
tral despotism,  which  no  freeman  can  endure.  If,  like  the 
church,  they  were  divinely  constituted,  and  placed  under 
the  control  of  divinely  commissioned  chiefs,  who  nave  from 
Almighty  God  the  promise  of  infallibility,  they  of  course 
would  be  compatible  with  the  most  perfect  freedom,  and 
their  force  would  be  really  a  moral  force ;  but  as  they  are, 
— purely  human  associations,  self-formed,  sanctioned  by  no 
regular  authority,  and  under  the  conti'ol  of  self-appointed 
leaders, — they  are  pure  despotisms,  are  a  contrivance  to  do 
by  force  of  combination  and  numbers  what  no  one  has  any 
right  to  do,  further  tiian  he  can  do  it  by  individual  thought 
and  action.  They  are,  to  our  way  of  thinking,  far  more 
fatal  in  the  long  run  to  a  people  than  war  itself.  War  slays 
the  body  and  mangles  the  limbs,  it  is  true;  the  moral  force 
of  these  associations  kills  reastai,  slays  the  soul  itself.  A 
people  worthy  of  freedom  will  scorn  them.     Evenm  O'Con- 
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iiell's  hands  the  system  become  intolerable;  its  own  children 
revolted  against  it,  and  he,  heart-broken,  went  to  die  in  a 
foreign  land. 

In  a  religious  point  of  view,  the  system  has  a  most  dele- 
terious effect.  It  destroys  the  freedom  of  the.  clergy,  and 
enslaves  religion.  Its  tendency  is  to  concentrate  the  mind 
and  tlie  heart  on  a  given  object,  and  to  keep  out  of  sight 
every  thing  else.  It  agitates  for  that  one  object,  makes  it 
all  in  all,  engrosses  the  mind  and  heart  with  it  alone.  That 
one  object  becomes  the  only  thing  seen,  the  only  thing 
desired,  the  sole  remedy  of  the  numerous  ills  flesh  is  heir 
to.  It  absorbs  all  moral  and  all  religious 'considerations  in 
itself,  and  for  the  time  being  i-eligion  and  morality  are  es- 
teemed only  as  they  are  subsidiary  to  it.  It  itself  is  religion. 
Agitation  for  it,  then,  must  spare  no  one  who  opposes  it, — 
the  clergy  no  more  than  the  laity.  It  is  supreme,  and  while 
it  condescends  to  accept  the  services  of  the  clergy,  and  to 
honor  them  as  long  as  they  serve  it,  it  claims  the  right  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  them  and  to  denounce  them,  if  they 
venture  to  arraign  it.  It  has  taken  possession  of  the  people, 
and  become  their  guide  and  muster.  The  clergy  are  no 
longer  free  ;  they  cannot  resist  it,  without  losing  all  influence 
with  them,  and  all  opportunity  to  exercise  for  them  the 
functions  of  their  sacred  ministry ;  and  therefore,  if  they 
possibly  can,  they  must,  as  the  less  of  two  evils,  fall  in  with 
it,  and  do  what  they  can  to  direct  it,  and  to  prevent  it  from 
effecting  the  complete  spiritual  ruin  of  its  subjects.  But  if 
they  fall  in  with  it  as  the  less  of  two  evils,  the  agitators  im- 
mediately claim  that  it  has  the  support  of  the  clergy ;  then 
it  is  religious  ;  then  its  cause  is  the  cause  of  God  as  well  as 
of  man ;  and  then  no  one  with  a  safe  conscience  can  op- 
pose it. 

Moreover,  the  notion,  that  this  system  of  agitation  can  be 
carried  on  for  any  great  length  of  time  with  undiminished 
enthusiasm  and  remain  peaceful^  is  a  fatal  mistake.  It  cer- 
tainlj',  when  carried  on  for  temporal  objects,  has  never  yet 
been  long  continued. without  resulting  in  physical  violence. 
It  has  led  to  violence  in  Rome  and  Italy,  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  even  in  Ireland.  The  Young  Irelanders  were 
legitimately  begotten  of  the  repeal  ao;itation,  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  regard  them  as  seceders.  Tliey  were  its  natural 
and  inevitable  development.  Men  had  for  seventeen  years 
been  promised  repeal ;  had  had  their  attention  directed  to  it, 
had  been  agitated  and  had  agitated  for  it ;  had   been  told, 
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and  had  believed,  that  repeal  was  the  sovereign  remedy  for 
the  intolerable  evils  under  which  they  were  suffering, — evils 
rendered  doubly  intolerable  by  the  continual  direction  of 
their  minds  to  them  ;  and  yet  repeal  did  not  come,  did  not 
appear  to  l)e  coming,— ai)i>eared,  in  fact,  as  far  off  as  ever. 
They  could  wait  no  longer.  It  was  of  no  use  to  preach 
patience  to  them.  Had  you  not  been  doing  all  in  your 
power  for  seventeen  years  to  render  them  impatient  ?  Had 
you  not  painted  their  sufferings  to  them  in  the  most  vivid 
colors?  Had  you  not  exhausted  imagination  and  language 
in  describing  the  horrors  of  their  condition  ?  Had  you  not 
expended  all  your  force  in  annising  them  to  the  most  lively 
sense  of  their  wrongs  ?  Had  you  not  inflamed  them,  and 
worked  them  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  impatience  ?  And 
after  this,  could  you  suppose  they  would  be  calm  and  quiet, 
that  they  would  he  patient,  at  your  bidding  ?  It  is  not  thus 
that  we  have  learned  human  nature.  They  saw  that  you 
had  exhausted  your  ijeaceful  means,  and  gained  nothing  of 
what  you  had  led  them  to  expect,  and  they  said,  "  Since 
words  fail,  try  what  virtue  there  is  in  leaden  balls  and  cold 
iron."  So  human  nature  always  speaks,  or  we  have  studied 
it  to  no  purpose.  ) 

AYlien  by  agitation,  by  appeals  to  sentiment  and  passion, 
you  have  worked  a  people  up  to  that  degree  of  excitement 
necessaiy  for  your  purpose,  they  are  no  longer  under  your 
control,  and  you  must  on  with  them  or  be  crnsherl  by  them. 
It  is  idle  for  you  to  imagine  that  you  can  hold  tliem  back. 
Your  power  over  them  is  in  your  sympathy  with  them.  No 
matter  how  loudly  they  cheered  you  yesterday.  No  matter 
how  eagerly  they  hang  on  your  words,  or  run  to  do  your 
slightest  wish  ;  let  the  sympathetic  cord  be  broken,  let  them 
once  feel  that  you  go  no  further  with  them,  or  that  you 
wish  them  to  stop  where  they  are,  you  are  henceforth  to 
them  an  enemy,  a  traitor,  and,  instead  of  thanking  you  for 
what  you  have  done,  they  only  execrate  you  for  what  you 
withhold.  Has  not  the  Holy  Father  within  the  last  year 
experienced  the  truth  of  this  \  He  did  not  agitate  his  peo- 
ple ;  he  found  them  agitated,  wrought  up  by  others  to  a 
feverish  state  of  excitement  for  political  reforms.  He  placed 
himself  in  sympathy  with  them,  gave  them  political  reforms, 
and  whoever  saw  a  pi-incemore  l)eloved,  a  people  more  sub- 
missive, more  ready  to  consult  every  wish  of  their  sovereign? 
A  whole  year  was  devoted  to  feasting  and  rejoicing  in  honor 
of  the  liberal  pontiff,  who  loved  his  people,  and  knew  how 
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to  march  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  at  its  liencl.  A  new- 
era  liad  dawned.  The  church  had  formed  an  alHance  with 
iiherty.  Pius  IX.  liad  baptized  democracy,  and  phiced  him- 
self at  the  liead  of  the  European  liberals.  How  did  the  wel- 
kin ring  again  with  shouts  of  ^/ry/yci  Plo  ISfono!  Pleretics 
and  scliismatics,  Jews  and  infidels,  refugees  and  apostates, 
all  joined  in  tlie  chorus.  A  few  short  montlis  go  by,  and 
this  Roman  people,  so  devout,  so  loyal,  so  enthusiastically 
submissive  to  their  sovereign,  remind  him  gently  that  there 
is  a  little  additional  reform  which  would  please  tliem  very 
much;  he,  as  an  indulgent  father,  grants  it.  Evviva  Pio 
Nono  ! — But,  Santo  Padre,  here  is  one  other  little  reform. 
It  is  conceded.  Evvvoa  Plo  Nono  ! — Demand  follows  de- 
mand till  the  Holy  Father  has  conceded  to  the  last  limit  of 
possible  concession,  if  he  is  to  pi'eserve  government  at  all, 
and  then  what  do  these  same  people  do  ?  They  look  quietly 
on,  if  nothing  worse,  and  see  him  imprisoned  in  his  own 
capital,  and  virtually  stripped  of. all  power  as  a  temporal 
prince.  Has  any  one  been  surprised  ?  Who,  accustomed  to 
study  popular  movements,  did  not  expect,  even  foretell,  as 
much,  when  the  news  of  the  far-famed  amnesty  reached  him? 
A  short  time  since  Gioberti,  the  O'Connell  of  Italy,  was  all- 
powerful  with  the  Italian  liberals ;  how  is  it  with  him  now, 
since  he  has  attempted  to  restrain  their  movements  within 
practical  bounds?  Alas!  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  less 
esteemed  by  them  than  the  very  Jesuits  whose  expulsion 
from  all  Italy,  to  please  them,  he  lias  effected.  Nay,  O'Con- 
nell had  himself  lost  the  control  of  the  Irish  movement,  and 
had  he  even  retained  all  his  early  vigor,  he  could  not  have 
continued  the  tremendous  excitement  of  the  repeal  year 
(18-i3)  within  its  peaceful  limits.  His  speeches  even  dnring 
that  year  became  warlike,  and  we  listened  with  breathless 
expectation  to  hear  him  give  the  command,  "  Sound  to  the 
charge  ! "  At  that  point  neither  he  nor  the  people  could 
remain.  And  who  sees  not  that  he  could  not  use  more 
moderate  language,  w'ithout  either  undoing  all  he  had  done, 
or  placing  himself  in  opposition  to  the  people  he  had  agitat- 
ed, and  then  ceasing  to  be  their  leader  ?  The  latter  is  what 
actually  happened.  After  1843,  Daniel  O'Connell  ceased 
to  be  the  leader  of  Ireland,  and  the  ceremony  that  took  place 
in  his  honor,  after  his  liberation  from  prison,  was  only  the 
crowning  of  the  victim  for  sacrifice. 

One  thing  only  has  surprised  us.     The   Smith  O'Brien 
party  was  inevitable,  and  would  have  come,  either  under  the 
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lead  of  O'Connell  or  m  spite  of  him,  let  him  have  done  all 
that  mortal  man  could  do  to  prevent  it ;  but  we  were  not 
prepared  to  find  it  so  small,  so  insiijniticant ;  and  we  must 
believe  that  the  suspension  of  repeal  a£!:itation  in  consequence 
of  the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  O'Connell  and  his  associ- 
ates had  in  some  measure  abated  the  excitement  of  1843,  and 
that,  in  fact,  the  Irish  people  were  far  less  inflamed  than  at 
this  distance  appeared.  Nevertheless,  their  refusal  to  en- 
gage in  the  proposed  insurrection,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  thej  hearkened  to  their  clergy,  is  what  we  did  not 
expect,  is,  we  believe,  unexampled  in  the  history  of  similar 
movements,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  creditable  both  to 
them  and  to  their  clergy.  It  proves  that  the  clergy  have 
not  yet  lost  their  influence  over  the  mass  of  their  people,  and 
also  tliat  the  people  are  cooler,  are  less  inflammable,  have 
more  solid  judgment,  more  prudence  and  practical  good 
sense,  tlian  is  commonly  supposed.  We  have  seen  nothing 
in  their  history  more  noble  than  their  conduct  on  that  try- 
ing occasion,  nothing  that  tended  more  to  give  us  a  high 
idea  of  their  national  character,  or  to  inspire  us  with  stronger 
hopes  for  their  future  i*edemption  from  slavery  and  oppres- 
sion. They  almost  threw  a  doubt  on  the  soundness  of  our 
doctrine  of  the  dangerousness  of  the  system  of  agitation,  and 
would  half  falsify  it,  if  we  did  not  find  the  foiled  agitators 
and  their  dupes  throwing  the  fault  of  their  miscarriage  on 
the  clergy.  Till  we  saw  the  Irish  refuse,  at  the  direction  of 
their  spiritual  guides,  to  embark  in  Smith  O'Brien's  insur- 
rection, we  had  no  hopes  for  Ireland  ;  now  we  have  no  fears 
for  her.  We  see  and  appreciate  her  character  more  truly, 
and  know  that  her  friends  often  do  her  great  injustice.  We 
see,  also,  that  St.  Patrick  still  intercedes  for  his  people,  and 
that  Ahnighty  God  has  them  in  his  especial  keeping.  As 
long  as  they  are  ])rompt  to  obey  their  spiritual  guides, 
nothing  can  harm  them. 

But  we  are  extending  our  remarks  to  an  unreasonable 
length.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  for  us  as 
well  as  for  Irishmen.  Indeed,  it  is  an  American  as  well  as 
an  Irish  subject.  Irish  politics  are  discussed  here  as  they 
are  in  Ireland.  We  have  associations,  confederations,  and 
all  the  machinery  for  agitation  adopted  in  the  mother  coun- 
try. We  have  newspapers  published  among  us  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  Irish  interests  ;  committees  and  directories  are 
organized  by  Americans  in  our  larger  cities  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Irish  affairs;  public  meetings  are  held,  spccchsb 
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made,  addresses  delivered,  funds  solicited  and  collected,  as 
if  tlie  country  were  Ireland  herself,  or,  at  least,  a  British 
colony ;  our  candidates  for  public  office  are  interrogated,  in- 
directly at  least,  as  to  their  views  and  feelings  in  relation  to 
Ireland ;  and  the  reputation  of  Anglo- American  Catholics 
depends  with  their  religious  brethren,  in  no  small  degree,  on 
the  views  they  take  or  do  not  take  of  Irish  politics.  It  is 
thus  that  the  question  is  made  an  American  question,  with 
important  bearings  on  American  politics  and  iVmerican  social 
life.  It  is  brought  home  to  our  very  bosoms  and  business, 
and  we  cannot  blink  it  with  safety  to  ourselves,  even  if  we 
would.  And  now,  during  the  lull  in  Irish  agitation,  now 
that  both  moral  force  and  physical  force  have  failed,  at  least 
for  the  present,  is  the  proper  time  for  discussion,  for  taking 
a  new  observation,  and  determining  the  proper  course  to 
steer  the  vessel  liereafter.  With  this  view,  we  have  taken 
up  the  subject,  and  thrown  out  such  thoughts  as  have  oc- 
curred to  us  in  the  course  of  our  reading  and  reflection  on 
it,  for  several  years.  We  have  thrown  them  out  as  sugges- 
•tions,  to  go  simply  for  what  they  are  worth.  If  the  friends 
of  Ireland  And  nothing  better,  let  them  be  accepted  ;  if  they 
find  and  can  agree  on  something  better,  let  them  be  rejected, 
and  the  better  adopted.  All  we  want  is  the  real  welfare  of  Ire- 
land, and  we  shall  be  satisfied,  if  that  is  secured,  whether  it 
be  secured  by  means  of  our  suggesting,  or  by  means  sug- 
gested by  others  who  differ  from  us.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
great  body  of  the  real  friends  of  Ireland  cannot  be  rallied 
under  either  of  the  banners  that  have  heretofore  been  un- 
furled, and  that,  to  secure  unanimity  and  concert,  a  policy 
somewhat  different  from  O'Connell's  and  from  Smith 
O'Brien's  must  now  be  adopted.  We'can,  as  at  present  in- 
formed, see  nothing  more  promising  than  the  course  we  have 
suggested.  If  others  can,  we  shall  be  happy  to  surrender  to 
their  superior  wisdom  and  better  judgment. 

But  we  have  nearly  lost  sight,  in  following  out  our  own 
speculations,  of  the  admirable  worlcbefore  us.  We  intended 
to  make  several  extracts  from  it,  as  specimens  of  its  style 
and  thought,  but  we  have  reserved  no  place  for  them, — 
which  is  the  less  to  be  regretted,  because  before  this,  we  pre- 
sume, it  has  found  its  way  to  all  our  readers,  and  they  have 
enjoyed  it  as  well  as  we.  The  work  is  not  faultless.  We 
have  signified,  together  with  our  reasons,  our  dissent  from 
a  few  important  points,  which  the  author  appears  to  us  not 
to  have  duly  considered.     As  a  literary  work,  it  has  great 
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merits.  Its  style  is  clear,  ricli,  racy,  flowins^,  but  somewliat 
cai'elcss,  and  occasionally  inexact ;  the  characters  are,  in  gen- 
eral, well  drawn,  but  the  action  is  too  hurried,  and  the  events 
are  too  crowded.  The  effect  is  somewhat  iTijnred,  also,  by 
selecting  as  representatives  of  Protestants,  individuals,  not 
worse,  indeed,  than  can  be  found  in  actual  life,  but  yet  worse 
than  the  average  of  the  class  tliey  are  intended  to  represent. 
Tlie  faults  which  are  depicted  Protestants  will  ascribe  to  the 
Individual,  not  to  their  system.  Ellen  O'Donnell  is  a  noble^ 
a  higli-spirited  girl,  but  we  should  like  her  better  if  she  had 
more  repose  of  manner,  and  a  little  more  quiet  dignity. 
The  most  touching  scene  to  us,  and  the  most  true  to  nature, 
in  the  whole  book,  is  the  scene  before  her  miserable  liovel 
l)etween  Kathleen  and  Colonel  Templeton.  It  is  a  scene 
drawn  from  nature  by  a  genuine  artist.  We  like  Captain 
O'Brien,  a  man,  a  gentleman,  and  a  patriot,  but  we  wish  he 
liad  been  converted  before  his  beti-othal  to  Ellen,  We  wish 
the  union  of  Catholic  Ireland  and  Protestant  Ireland,  in- 
tended to  be  symbolized  by  the  marriage  of  Ellen  O'Donnell 
and  Captain  O'Brien,  but  only  by  the  conversion  of  the 
latter,  and  we  wish  to  make  sure  of  the  conversion  before 
we  propose  the  union.  There  occurs',  too,  a  passage  about 
the  "plague  spot,"  which  we  shall  hope  to  see  expunged  in 
the  second  edition.  But,  upon  the  whole,  we  like  Shandy 
M'^Guire;  we  like  it  for  its  fun,  we  like  it  for  its  genuine 
tenderness  and  its  deep  pathos ;  we  like  it  for  its  bold  and 
numly  tone,  its  free  and  independent  spirit,  and  above  all,  for 
its  uncompromising  Catholicity,  which  will  not  abate  a  sirgle 
genuflection  to  please  all  the  heretical  kings  in  Christendom. 
Thaidc  you,  Paul  Pepjiergrass,  Esq.,  for  that  expression, 
which,  though  not  to  be  taken  nor  intended  to  be  taken  to 
the  strict  letter,  conveys  the  only  sentiment  woi-thy  of  one 
who  belongs  to  a  church  made  and  directed  by  God,  and  not 
by  man.  The  work  cannot  fail' to  do  good.  It  will  tend  to 
awaken  more  manly  feelings  and  induce  a  more  numly  bear- 
ing in  the  Irish  themsel\»es  ;  it  can  hardly  fail  to  elevate  the 
Irish  character  in  the  estimation  of  our  community,  and  to 
create  a  more  respectful  and  a  more  kiuflly  feeling  towards 
our  Irish  population.  It  will  enable  the  American  people 
to  account  foi-  numy  of  those  traits  which  offend  them  in  tlie 
Irish  character,  and  without  discredit  to  the  Irish  ;  it  will 
make  them  feel  that  the  Irish  must  be  a  wonderful  jieople, 
and  richly  favored  by  divine  grace,  or  they  could  not  be  what 
they  are, — could  not  have  retained  a  single  human  virtue, 
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a  single  noble  or  generous  quality.  All  that  malice  backed 
by  power  and  ingenuity  could  do  to  brutalize  them,  and 
obliterate  every  trace  of  the  image  of  God  to  which  they 
were  created,  has  been  done,  and  yet  they  remain  human, 
and,  in  spite  of 'all  their  faults,  in  spite  of  all  the  objection- 
able features  of  their  national  character,  and  they  are  many, 
they  compare  in  all  the  nobler  moral  virtues  and  religious 
excellences  more  than  favorably  with  any  other  people  on 
the  globe.  Their  worst  side  is  their  outside.  What  is  ob- 
jectionable in  their  character  lies  on  the  surface,  and  is  seen 
at  a  glance.  Their  virtues  lie  deeper,  and  are  known  only 
after  an  intimate  acquaintance,  often  are  known  at  all  only 
to  Him  for  wliose  sake  alone  they  are  cultivated.  Their 
vices  are  in  a  great  measure  the  result  of  the  condition  in 
which  they  have  been  placed,  the  evasions  they  have  been 
obliged  to  study  in  order  to  live,  the  cruelty  and  contempt 
with  which  they  have  been  treated ;  their  virtues,  through 
divine  grace,  are  their  own,  and  place  them  first  on  the  list  of 
nations.  They  have  so  prospered  spiritually  under  their 
temporal  adversity,  that  we  almost  dread  to  see  them  exposed 
to  the  temptations  of  temjDoral  prosperity.  They  are  now 
fulfilling  an  important  mission  in  evangelizing  the  world  ; 
througli  tliem,  we  trust,  the  revolted  Saxon  will  be  con- 
quered to  his  allegiance,  and  great  will  be  their  reward  in 
heaven.  O,  would  that  our  own  country  enjoyed  the  riches 
possessed  by  Ireland,  and  could  indulge  the  glorious  hopes 
of  her  oppressed  and  earth-abandoned  children !  Happy 
would  it  be  for  our  boasted  and  loud-boasting  republic ;  for 
what  doth  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain  the  whole  world  and 
lose  his  own  soul? 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1851.]  ,         / 

We  have  devoted  in  the  preceding  and  present  numbers 
of  this  journal  considerable  space  to  the  discussion  of  the 
late  Hungarian  rebellion,  by  a  highly  esteemed  contributor, 
who  shows,  what  an  able  conteniporaryf  has  also  shown, 
that  the  American  sympathy  with  it,  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  a  movement  in  favor  of  popular  institutions  simihir  to 
our  own,  was  wholly  misplaced,  for  it  was  not,  in  the  Amer- 
ican sense,  either  democratic  or  republican.  But  after  all, 
this  is  only  an  argumentuin  ad  hominem,  and  only  proves 
that  the  sympathizers  are  inconsistent  with  themselves. 
We  are  disposed  to  take  higher  ground,  and  to  maintain 
that  if  the  Magyar  rebellion  had  been  in  favor  of  democ- 
racy, or  republican  institutions  like  our  own,  the  sympathy 
expressed  with  it  would  equally  have  been  misplaced.  A 
rebellion  for  democracy  or  republicanism  is  as  unjustifiable 
as  a  rebellion  for  aristocracy  or  monarchy.  The  end  does 
not  justify  the  means,  and  whether  a  given  rebellion  is 
stiri-ed  up  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  one  form  of  gov- 
ernment or  another  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  justice  or 
injustice. 

The  Magyar  movement  was  a  rebellion, — a  rebellion 
against  the  emperor  of  Austria,  both  as  emperor  of  Austria 
and  as  king  of  Hungary.  It  is  not  true,  either  in  fact  or 
in  law,  as  some  would  persuade  us,  that  Hungary  was  an 
independent  nation,  having  no  connection  with  the  Aus- 
trian empire  but  the  mere  accidental  union  of  the  crowns 
of  each  in  the  same  person.  Hungary  was  an  integral  part 
of  the  empire,  and  owed  allegiance  to  the  emperor  as  em- 
peror of  Austria,  as  well  as  king  of  Hungary.  She  had,  it 
is  true,  a  national  diet  or  parliament  under  her  king,  for 
purely  civil  administration  ;  but  the  administration  of  her 
finances  and  the  command  of  her  military  were  vested  in 

*  Correspondence  of  tlie  Austrian  Charge  d' Affaires  and  Mr.  Webster, 
Secretary  of  State.  '  Communicated  to  the  Senate  by  the  President,  Decem- 
ber 30,  1850.     Washington,  D.  C. :  1851. 
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the  emperor,  not  merely  in  the  king,  and  pertained  to  the 
imperial  chancery  at  Yienna.  Whether,  then,  the  Magyars 
attempted  to  subvert  the  authority  of  tlie  emperor  of  Aus- 
tria, or  of  the  king  of  Hungary,  they  were  alike  rebels,  and. 
as  they  attempted  to  subvert  both,  tiiey  were  undeniably 
rebels,  and  tlieir  movement  a  rebellion,  in  the  strictest  sense 
of  the  word. 

We  do  not  say  that  a  rebellion  is  never  in  any  case  or 
under  any  circumstances  justifiable ;  but  we  do  say  that  a 
rebellion  for  tlie  purpose  of  changing  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, whether  from  a  monarchy  to  a  republic  or  from  an 
aristocracy  to  a  democracy,  whether  from  a  democracy  to 
an  aristocracy  or  from  a  republic  to  a  monarchy,  is  always 
unjustifiable,  and  the  highest  crime  known  to  the  law ;  for 
all  these  several  foi'ms  of  government  may  be  legitimate 
and  also  illegitimate,  and  no  one  of  them  is  j^er  se  more 
legitimate  or  illegitimate  than  another.  There  is  no  one 
form  of  government  that  has  the  right  to  establish  itself 
everywhere,  or  that  is  universally  obligatorv.  The  popular 
or  republican  form  in  certain  times  and  places  may  be 
legitimate,  and  most  certainly  is  so  in  t'  is  country ;  but 
it  is  not  the  only  legitimate  form  of  govCi^'ument  possible. 
Monarchical  forms  are  as  legitimate  in  Great  Britain,  Spain, 
and  Austria,  as  republican  forms  are  with  us.  None  of 
the  recognized  forms  of  government  are  jyer  se  in  contra- 
vention of  the  divine  law  or  of  the  natural  rights  of  men, 
ov  i)er  se  tyrannical  and  oppressive,  and  therefore  resistance 
to  any  one  of  them  on  the  part  of  its  subjects  can  never 
per  se  be  lawful,  or  otherwise  than  criminal.  Monarchy  is 
])er  se  no  more  in  contravention  of  natural  right  or  of  nat- 
ural freedom  than  is  democracy,  and  hence  it  is  as  criminal  to 
rebel  against  monarchy  for  the  sake  of  instituting  democ- 
racy, as  it  is  to  rebel  against  democracy  for  the  sake  of  in- 
stituting monarchy. 

If  rebellion  is  ever  justifiable,  it  is  only  for  reasons  inde- 
pendent of  the  form  of  the  government.  Undoubtedly,  the 
people  of  a  given  country,  when  the  previous  authority  has 
been  subverted,  and  there  is  no  longer  either  in  fact  or  in 
law  any  existing  political  order,  may  reconstitute  govern- 
ment in  such  form  as  they  judge  best ;  but  they  can  never 
lawfully  overtiirow  an  established  government  for  the  sake 
of  adopting  another  political  form,  even  though  fully  per- 
suaded of  its  superiority.  The  right,  if  such  right  there  be, 
to  subvert  an  existing  government,  never  grows  out  of  its 
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form,  but  out  of  the  fact  that  by  tyranny  and  oppressioi* 
the  historical  authority  has  lost  its  legitimacy.  Tiie  Amer- 
ican congress  of  177G  did  not  set  forth  that  Geoi'ge  III.  was 
a  king,  and  they  wanted  a  republican  government;  they 
did  not  declare  the  colonies  absolved  from  their  allegiance 
to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  ground  that  republi- 
canism is  the  natural  right  of  every  people,  and  no  people 
can  ever  owe  allegiance  to  a  monarchy.  The  moral  sense 
of  the  colonies  and  of  the  whole  world  would  have  been 
outraged  by  such  a  declaration.  Even  Mr.  Jefferson  adopted 
for  his  motto,  not  "  Resistance  to  kings,"  but  "  Resistance 
to  tyrants,  is  obedience  to  God."  The  congress,  in  setting 
forth  to  the  world  their  reasons  for  dissolving  tlie  connec- 
tion of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country,  did  not  draw 
up  a  list  of  facts  which  go  to  prove  that  George  III.  was  a 
king,  but  a  list  of  grievances  which,  in  their  judgment, 
proved  him  a  tyrant ;  and  it  is  not  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  a  king,  but  that  he  is  a  t^'rant,  that  they  conclude  the 
colonies  are  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  him,  and  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent  states,  on 
the  principle,  as  they  imply,  but  do  not  expressly  state,  that 
the  t^'ranny  of  the  prince  absolves  the  subject  from  his 
allegiance. 

Even  on  genuine  American  principles,  the  fact  that  the 
Magyars  were  rebels,  or  even  rebels  against  monarchy  in 
favor  of  democracy,  was  not  enough  to  render  them  worthy 
of  American  sympathy.  The  defence  of  the  American 
revolution  is  not  that  it  resisted  the  king,  but  that  it  resisted 
the  tyrant ;  not  that  it  was  a  struggle  for  republicanism, 
but  a  struggle  for  liberty.  Its  glory  is  not  that  it  resisted 
authority,  but  that  it  resisted  tyranny,  or  an  authority  which 
had  by  its  own  conduct  forfeited  its  rights ;  and  that  glory 
is  neither  enhanced  nor  diminished  by  the  fact  that  it  event- 
uated in  the  establishment  of  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Tlie  Magyars,  therefore,  whether  the}'  proposed  to 
establish  a  popular  form  of  government  or  not,  before  they 
could,  on  American  principles,  have  any  claim  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  Americans,  or  of  anybody  except  rebels,  cut- 
throats, and  assassins,  must  prove  that  they  were  not  resist- 
ing legitimate  authority,  received  as  such  by  the  laws  and 
historical  rights  of  the  empire,  but  simply  tyranny  and 
oppression  ;  that  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  king  of  Ilun 
gary  had  by  his  long-continued  misrule  forfeited  the  alle" 
giance  of  his  subjects,  and  that  only  by  casting  him  off" 
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and  taking  up  arms  against  liira,  could  they  shelter  them- 
selves from  grievous  oppression,  and  secure  the  enjoyment 
of  the  inalienable  or  natural  rights  of  man.  This  they  did 
not  do,  and  this  they,  it  is  well  known,  could  not  do  ;  foi' 
they  were  themselves  the  aggressors,  the  party  that  oppressed, 
or  sought  to  oppress,  both  their  sovereign  and  their  Sclavic 
dependents. 

It  is  precisely  in  its  overlooking  the  doctrine  we  have 
here  asserted,  and  in  assuming  the  lawfulness  of  any  rebel- 
lion against  monarchy  in  favor  of  popular  government,  that 
we  are  obliged  to  excejit  to  Mr.  Secretary  Webster's  defence 
of  the  sympathy  manifested  by  the  American  government 
and  people  with  the  Magyar  rebellion,  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Hiilsemann's  protest  against  it  in  the  name  of  the  Austrian 
government.  We  are  not  competent  to  enter  into  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  the  controversy  between  Austria  and  the 
United  States.  It  may  be  that  Austria  had  no  just  cause 
of  complaint,  but  we  may  say,  that  Mr.  Webster,  in  at- 
tempting to  prove  it,  takes  a  stand  which  strikes  us  as  extraor- 
dinary, indefensible,  and  extremely  dangerous. 

Tlie  facts  in  the  case,  as  we  understand  them,  are,  that 
our  government,  sympathizing  itself  with  the  Magyar  re- 
bellion, and  importuned  by  Magyar  agents  and  a  portion  of 
our  own  people,  pending  the  struggle  of  Austria  to  reduce 
the  rebellious  Magyars  to  their  allegiance,  sent  a  Mr.  Dudley 
Mann  as  an  agent,  authorized,  if  after  inquiry  he  judged  it 
proper,  to  recognize  the  revolutionary  government  of  Hun- 
gary, and  to  conclude  a  commercial  treaty  with  it.  Mr. 
Mann's  instructions,  drawn  up  in  terms  higldy  complimen- 
tary to  the  Magyar  rebels,  and  any  thing,  to  say  the  least, 
but  respectful  to  Austria  and  her  Russian  ally,  were  subse- 
quently communicated  by  the  president  to  the  senate,  print- 
ed by  its  order,  and  as  a  matter  of  course  published  to  the 
world.  On  their  being  published,  Austria  complains  that 
sending  such  an  agent  with  such  instructions,  drawn  up  in 
terms  offensive  to  tJie  imperial  cabinet,  was  a  violation  of 
the  policy  of  non-intervention,  which  our  government  pro- 
fessed ;  that  the  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Clayton,  Mr. 
Webster's  predecessor,  that  the  agent  was  sent  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  making  inquiries,  did  not  accord  with  the 
fact,  for  he  was  sent,  as  appears  from  the  instructions  them- 
selves, with  autliority  to  recognize,  if  he  saw  proper,  the 
Hungarian  republic,  and  conclude  with  it  a  commercial 
treaty  3  and  that  even  if  it  were  so,  it  does  not  sufficiently 
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explain  the  cause  of  the  anxiety  that  was  felt  to  ascertain 
the  chances  of  the  revolutionists. 

Mr.  Webster  replies,  that,  admitting  the  facts  to  be  as 
alleged,  they  are  no  just  ground  of  complaint,  and  says, 
that  he  "  asserts  to  Mr.  Hiilsemann  and  the  imperial  cabi- 
net, in  presence  of  the  world,  that  the  stops  taken  by  Pres- 
ident Taylor,  now  protested  against  by  the  Austrian  gov- 
ernment, were  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  agree- 
able to  the  usages  of  civilized  states."  It  must  be  so,  we 
suppose,  or  Mr.  Webster  would  not  so  solemnly  assert  it; 
but  he  must  pardon  us  for  telling  him,  that,  if  we  take  it  to 
be  so,  it  is  on  his  authority,  and  not  on  his  reasoning.  AVe 
do  not  claim  to  be  very  familiar  with  the  law  of  nations  or 
the  usages  of  civiHzed  states ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  Mr. 
Webster  argues,  instead  of  the  case  before  him,  another 
somewhat  analogous  to  it.  He  speaks  of  our  neutral  duties, 
and  contends  that  we  did  nothing  not  permitted  to  neutral 
nations.  This  may  be  so,  but  he  cannot  be  unaware,  it  is 
presumed,  that  the  law  of  neutrals  does  not  strictly  apply 
to  the  case  of  a  struggle  on  the  part  of  a  sovereign  to  ])ut 
down  a  rebellion  against  his  authority.  A  nation  is  regarded 
as  neutral  when  it  does  not  intervene  in  a  war  between  two 
belligerents,  each  of  whom  has  the  right  of  war  and  peace. 
It  is  neutral,  because  it  sides  with  neither  party  in  the  war ; 
but  though  not  free  as  a  neutral  nation  to  side  with  either 
]iarty  in  the  war,  it. is  free  to  recognize  both  ])arties  in  all 
other  respects,  and  to  maintain  amicable  relations  with  both, 
without  giving  oii'ence  to  either.  But  in  the  case  of  a  sover- 
eign engaged  in  putting  down  a  rebellion,  there  is  for  the  non- 
intervening  nation  only  one  party,  and  neutrality  requires 
at  least  two  parties  besides  the  neutral  party.  Independent 
nations  are  known,  and  in  fact  exist  to  each  other,  only 
through  their  respective  governments.  The  nation  is  only 
in  its  sovereign  authority,  and  relation  can  be  had  with  its 
provinces  or  departments  only  in  and  through  that  authority. 
The  fact  that  these  provinces  or  departments  are  in  a  state 
of  rebellion  does  not  at  all  relax  this  rule,  but,  so  far  as  it 
affects  it  at  all,  renders  it  more  stringent  and  violations  of 
it  less  pardonable.  The  presumption  in  all  cases  is,  that  the 
authority  is  in  the  right,  and  its  rights  are  as  sacred  and  in- 
violable when  engaged  in  putting  down  a  rebellion  as  at 
any  other  tinie,  and  it  is  for  us  the  entire  nation  then,  as 
much  as  when  all  its  subjects  are  faithful  to  tneir  allegiance. 
The  nation,  in  view  of  the  non-intervening  power,  io  .-aiU 
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one  nation,  however  rent  by  internal  divisions,  and  is  still 
in  the  sovereign  authority.  There  is  then  no  neutrality  in 
the  case,  because  the  nation  presents  to  the  recognition  of 
the  non-intervening  state  only  one  party,  and  as  long  as  this 
state  cliooses  to  abide  by  the  policy  of  non-intervention,  it 
must  ignore  the  rebels,  and  maintain  no  sort  of  relations 
with  them,  because  the  recognition  of  them  would  be  itself 
an  act  of  intervention.  There  i?,  then,  an  obvious  differ- 
ence between  the  law  of  neutrals,  and  the  law  applicable  to 
the  conduct  of  non-intervening  states  towards  a  friendly 
power  engaged  in  suppressing  a  rebellion  among  its  subjects. 
ISTeutral  nations  may  recognize  and  hold  friendly  intercourse 
witii  both  belligerents,  save  in  what  directly  relates  to  the 
war  raging  between  them  ;  but  non-intervening  states  in  a 
civil  war  can  know  and  hold  intercourse  only  with  one  party, 
the  authority  engaged  in  suppressing  the  rebellion.  Even 
if  we  did  nothing  in  the  late  Hungarian  rebellion  not  per- 
mitted to  neutrals  in  a  war  between  two  independent  sover- 
eigns, it  does  not  therefore  necessarily  follow  that  we  did 
nothing  not  permitted  to  a  non-intervening  state  in  a  war 
waged  by  a  sovereign  to  suppress  a  rebellion,  or  reduce  his 
subjects  to  their  allegiance. 

The  fallacy  in  the  reasoning  of  many  on  this  subject 
arises  from  their  allowing  themselves  to  consider  the  war 
only  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  rebels,  and  to  look  upon 
it  as  a  resistance  to  aggression,  in  defence  of  acknowledged 
rights.  Even  co!iceding  that  there  may  be  cases  where  this 
is  so,  tlie  presumption  always  is  that  it  is  not  so;  for  the 
presumption  is  always  in  favor  of  authority.  The  non-inter- 
vening state  must  always  look  at  the  war  as  a  war  legiti- 
mately waged  by  the  sovereign  to  suppress  rebellion,  to 
assert  his  rights,  and  maintain  peace  and  good  order  in  his 
dominions.  To  go  beyond  this,  to  judge  the  sovereign, 
and  to  decide  against  him,  and  in  favor  of  his  revolted  sub- 
jects, is  itself  an  act  of  intervention,  of  which  he  has  the 
right  to  complain,  even  tiiough  it  is  followed  by  no  other 
act  of  intervention.  Doubtless  one  nation  may  form  and 
express  a  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  anothei-  nation,  and 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  the  right  and  the 
independence  of  the  rebel  government,  but  not  if  it  pro- 
fesses to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with  the  authority  re- 
belled against,  and  to  take  no  part  in  its  disputes  with  its 
subjects. 

Mr.  Webster  says, — "  If  the  United  States  had  gone  so  far 
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as  forinallj  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Hungary, 
altliougli,  as  tlie  event  has  proved,  it  would  have  been  a 
precipitate  step,  and  from  which  no  good  could  have  resulted 
to  either  party,  it  would  not,  nevertheless,  have  been  an  act 
against  tlie  law  of  nations,  provided  they  took  no  part  in 
her  contest  with  Austria."  But  such  recognition  is  itself  a 
taking  part  in  the  contest,  and  a  very  grave  part;  for  often 
the  bare  recognition  by  a  powerful  state  of  the  independence 
of  a  revolutionary  government  ma}^  be  decisive  of  the  con- 
test, the  weight  thrown  into  the  revolutionary  scale  that 
causes  it  to  ])reponderate,  and  without  which  it  would  not 
have  preponderated.  "  It  is  not  required  of  neutral  powers," 
Mr.  Webster  adds,  ''that  they  await  the  recognition  of  the 
new  government  by  the  parent  state.  No  principle  of  pub- 
lic law  has  been  more  frequently  acted  upon  within  the  last 
thirty  years  by  the  great  powers  of  the  world  than  this. 
Within  that  period  eight  or  ten  new  states  have  established 
independent  governments  within  the  limits  of  the  colonial 
dominions  of  Spain,  and  in  Europe  the  same  tiling  has  been 
done  by  Belgium  and  Greece.  The  existence  of  these  states 
was  recognized  by  some  of  the  leading  powers  of  Europe, 
as  well  as  by  the  United  States,  before  it  was  acknowledged 
by  the  states  from  which  they  had  sepai-ated  themselves." 
Conceding  the  facts  here  alleged,  Mr,  Webster's  conclusion 
is  not  inevitable.  The  facts  he  cites  hardly  sustain  him. 
What  the  United  States  may  have  done,  as  they  are  the 
party  accused,  must  for  the  present  be  put  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, for  no  nation  can  say,  when  accused  of  violatine^  the 
law  of  nations,  I  did  formerly  an  act  of  the  same  nature 
as  that  of  which  I  am  now  accused,  therefore  the  act  for 
which  you  arraign  me  is  lawful.  No  one  nation  makes  the 
law  of  nations,  and  the  fact  that  one,  two,  or  three  nations, 
even  though  leading  nations,  have  done  this  or  that,  is  not 
sufficient  to  establish  a  precedent.  No  usage  can  be  cited 
as  a  precedent,  unless  it  has  in  its  favor  the  general  consent 
of  Christian  nations. 

The  instances  Mr.  Webster  cites  are  either  not  in  point, 
or  at  best  doubtful  as  precedents.  Belgium  and  Greece  are 
not  to  his  purpose.  Belgium,  for  certain  public  considera- 
tions, was  attached  to  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands  by  the  allied  sovereigns  on  the  general  pacifi- 
(•ation  of  Euro])e,  after  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo, 
and  her  independence,  after  lier  revolution,  excited  by  that 
of  France,  in  1830,  was  acknowledged  by  the  joint  action  of 
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these  same  allied  sovereigns,  who  were  as  competent  to  sep- 
arate her,  when  tliey  judged  proper,  from  the  dominions  of 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  as  thej  were  to  annex  her  to 
tliem.  All  the  right  the  Dutch  king  ever  had  to  Belgium 
was  derived  from  them,  and  they  of  course  were  competent 
to  unmake  the  right  they  liad  created,  when  the  reasons 
which  had  led  them  to  create  it  no  longer  existed,  or  para- 
mount reasons  required  them  to  unmake  it.  Greece,  again, 
is  no  case  in  point.  She  was  a  Christian  nation,  held  in 
subjection  by  a  Mahometan,  that  is,  an  infidel  power,  and 
the  right  of  an  infidel  power  to  hold  a  Christian  nation  in 
subjection  was  never  recognized  by  the  public  law  of  Chris- 
tendom. Tlie  Turk  never  had  any  legitimate  authority  over 
Oreece,  and  Ciiristian  nations  were  always  free,  if  they 
chose,  to  intervene  for  her  restoration  to  freedom  and  in- 
dependence, and  therefore,  assuredly,  to  acknowledge  and 
guaranty"  her  independence  when  she  herself  asserted  it. 
There  has,  in  fact,  never  been  peace  l^etween  Christendom 
and  the  Mahometan  world ;  there  has  hitherto  been  only  an 
occasional  truce,  and  if  there  are  now  some  indications  of 
peace,  it  is  because  Islamism  has  relaxed  somewhat  of  its 
intolerance,  or  become  too  weak  to  be  ao^orressive.  , 

The  case  of  the  Spanish  American  states  is  doubtful  as  a 
precedent.  Mr.  Canning  on  the  part  of  England,  we  grant, 
did  acknowledge  their  independence  before  Spain  had  done 
so,  and  even  before  she  had  abandoned  all  efforts  to  reduce 
them  to  their  allegiance  ;  but  tliis  he  did  in  furtherance  of 
a  policy  hostile  to  Spain,  and  avowedly  to  create  an  interest 
in  the  New  World  against  her  in  the  Old.  We  have  never 
heard  that  Spain  did  not  feel  herself  aggrieved  by  his  act, 
and  we  have  seen  both  its  justice  and  wisdom  denied  by* 
able  and  influential  English  writers.  Instances  in  which 
powerful  nations  have  taken  advantage  of  the  weakness  or 
embarrassment  of  a  power  with  whom  they  profess  to  be  at 
peace,  and  acquiesced  in  by  that  power  because  she  could 
not  obtain  redress  by  appeals  to  their  sense  of  justice  or 
honor,  and  was  not  in  a  condition  to  enforce  it,  are  hardly 
to  be  cited  as  precedents,  or  regarded  as  warranted  by  the 
law  of  nations. 

We,  however,  willingly  concede  that  neutral  powers  are 
not  obliged  in  all  cases  to  wait  till  the  new  government  is 
recognized  by  tlie  parent  state,  because  such  state  may  be 
unreasonably  obstinate  in  refusing  to  acknowledge  it,  may 
persist  in  her  claims  long  after  there  ceases  to  be  any  moral 
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possibility  of  her  enforcing  them,  and  tlie  interests  of  the 
civilized  world,  as  well  as  of  the  new  states  themselves,  maj' 
imperatively  demand  that  the  new  state  be  admitted  into 
the  family  of  independent  states.  But  they  are  bound  to 
wait  till  the  revolutionary  state  is  independent  in  fact, — 
till  the  parent  state  has  virtually  abandoned  the  struggle, 
and  there  is  no  longer  any  probability  of  her  renewing  it 
with  an  issue  favorable  to  her  sovereignty.  This  is  all  we 
ask,  but  thus  much  we  do  ask,  and  we  had  always  understood 
that  so  much  was  conceded  even  by  our  own  government 
to  be  necessarj^  to  authorize  it  formally  to  recognize  a  rev- 
olutionary state.  Tliat  such  was  the  case  with  the  Spanish 
American  revolutionary  governments,  when  they  were  for- 
mally acknowledged  by  England  and  the  United  States,  we 
do  not  pretend,  and  therefore  we  should  cite  the  act  of 
these  powers  as  a  precedent  to  be  shunned,  not  followed. 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  these,  such  cer- 
tainly was  not  the  case  with  the  Magyars  The  Magyar 
revolutionary  government,  as  the  government  of  Hungary, 
was  not  at  any  time  independent,  or  a  government  in  fact. 
It  was  acknowledged  by  only  a  minority  of  the  Hungarian 
population,  and  did  not  combine  in  its  support  the  whole 
even  of  the  Magyar  race.  It  was  even  as  to  Hungary  only 
a  faction.  It  was  opposed  or  Ipoked  upon  coldly  by  the 
majority  of  the  magnates  of  the  land,  to  whom  the  j)rinci- 
pal  authority  in  the  local  government  belonged,  and  was 
opposed  by  a  majority  of  the  population  of  the  territory 
over  which  it  pretended  to  authority,  and  in  arms  against  it. 
At  the  moment  when  Mr.  Mann  was  accredited  to  it,  it  was 
attacked  on  the  South  and  Southeast  by  powerful  armies  of 
Hungarians,  while  Austria  and  Russia  were  entering  it  from 
the  East,  Northeast,  Northwest,  and  West,  with  an  over- 
whelming force.  It  was  attacked  on  nine  sides  at  once,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  allied  forces  crushed  it  without  a 
serious  blow  being  struck.  To  say  that  Kossuth's  govern- 
ment, supported  only  by  a  faction  of  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple, always  unable  to  make  it  assume  a  national  character, 
and  thus  assailed  on  all  quarters  by  powerful  forces  under 
brave  and  experienced  officers, — some  of  whom  are  un- 
i-ivalled  in  modern  times,  save  by  Napoleon  and  Welling- 
ton,— was  independent  in  fact,  is  simply  ridiculous;  and  to 
pretend  that  Austria  had  virtually  abandoned  the  contest, 
and  had  no  reasonable  prospect  of  renewing  it  with  an  issue 
favorable  to  her  sovereio-ntv,  is  still  more  ridiculous.     To 
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have  formally  recognized  its  independence  would  have  been 
an  act  sustained  by  none  of  the  instances  Mr.  Webster  cites, 
even  giving  them  an  interpretntion  the  most  favorable  to 
his  position  they  can  possibly  bear,  and,  it  strikes  us,  mani- 
festly unwarranted  by  the  law  of  nations  or  the  usages  of 
civilized  states.  With  all  deference,  then,  to  Mr.  Webster, 
we  must  think  that  he  goes  further  than  he  is  warranted  in 
saying  that,  if  the  United  States  had  formally  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  Hungary,  it  would  not  have  been  an 
act  against  the  law  of  nations. 

The  well-known  fact  is,  that  our  government  was  impor- 
tuned by  the  Magyar  agents  and  sympathizers  to  acknowl- 
edge the  independence  of  the  Magyar  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment, not  because  it  Avas  independent  in  fact,  but  because 
they  hoped  such  acknowledgment  would  aid  it  in  becoming 
so, — not  because  Austria  had  abandoned  the  struggle,  nor 
because  her  success  was  doubtful,  but  that  it  might  become 
doubtful.     They  knew  and  felt  that  the  Magyar  cause,  un- 
less it  could  obtain  direct  or  indirect  foreign  aid,  was  utter- 
ly hopeless.     Direct  aid,  except  from  red-republican  volun- 
teers, they  could  not  at  the  moment  expect ;  but  they  hoped 
that,  if  they  could,  through  the  prospect  of  commei-cial  ad- 
vantages, induce  this  country  together  with  Great  Britain 
to  acknowledge  Hunga)'ian  independence,  and  form  com- 
mercial treaties  with  Kossuth's  government,  it  would  ena- 
ble the  reliels  to  make  the  contest  a  national  one,  and  pro- 
long it  till  they  might  have  a  chance  to  obtain  direct  foreign 
intervention,  in  the  shape  of  diplomacy,  if  not  of  subsidies; 
and  looking  to  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  time,  we  cannot 
doubt,  if  Kossuth  could   have   contrived   to   continue  the 
struggle  some  six  or  eight  months  longer,  he  would  have 
had  some  chance  of  obtaining  it.     Through  his  red-republi- 
can coadjutors  in  every  country,  he  would  not  unlikely  have 
succeeded  in  kindling  a  general  war  throughout  Europe,  and 
at  its  termination,  she  having  been  previously  recognized  by 
several  of  the  belligerents,  he  might  possibly  have  obtained 
the  separation  of  Hungary  from  the  empire,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  a  general  paciticntion.    Such  undoubtedly  was 
the  hope  of  Kossuth  and  his  friends,  and  to  such  a  result 
looked  expressly  their  policy  of  getting  this  country  and 
Great  Britain   to   acknowledge   Hungarian  independence  ; 
and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  was  foreseeing  the  possibility 
of  such  a  result,  that  induced  Austria  to  call  in  the  aid  of 
Russia  to  suppress  the    rebellion  before  the  rebels  could 
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consummate  any  portion  of  their  diplomatic  policy,  instead 
of  relying  on  their  own  resources  alone,  which  Avere  amply 
sufficient  against  the  Magyars,  so  long  as  she  had  only  them 
to  contend  with.  For  us  under  the  circumstances  to  have 
acknowledged  Hungarian  independence  would  have  been  to 
second  the  policy  of  Kossuth,  to  contribute  to  his  chances 
of  prolonging  the  contest,  of  kindling  a  general  war,  and 
robbing  the  Austrian  empire  of  one  of  her  richest  provinces. 
It  would  not,  in  the  first  instance,  indeed,  have  been  an 
armed  intervention,  but  it  would  nevertheless  have  been 
an  intervention,  a  comforting  and  consorting  with  rebels, 
which,  it  strikes  us,  the  law  of  nations  does  not  warrant, 
and  which  are  by  no  means  agreeable  to  the  usages  of  civil- 
ized states. 

It  is  very  true,  our  agent  did  not  formally  recognize  the 
independence  of  the  revolutionary  government,  and  that  he 
never  even  entered  Hungary.  Tiie  contest  was  decided  by 
the  time  he  reached  Vienna,  in  reality  before  he  left  home, and 
it  was  too  late  to  aid  the  rebels,  or  to  form  any  arrangements 
with  them  advantageous  to  ourselves.  His  mission  had 
failed  in  its  main  purpose,  and  nothing  would  have  come  of 
it,  if  President  Taylor's  cabinet  could  have  kept  their  own 
secret.  But  we  must  dissent  from  Mr.  Clayton  and  Mr. 
Webster  in  the  assertion  tliat  the  mission  was  only,  or  even 
principally,  a  mission  of  inquiry.  It  was  no  more  a  mission 
of  in(piiry  than  is  that  of  any  agent  sent  abroad  to  recognize 
a  foreign  power,  and,  if  practicable  and  advantageous,  to 
form  with  it  a  commercial  treaty.  This  is  evident  from  the 
very  language  of  Mr.  Mann's  instructions,  as  cited  by  Mr. 
Webster  to  prove  the  contrary,  "  The  principal  object  the 
president  has  in  view,"  say  the  instructions,  as  cited  by  Mr. 
Webster,  "is  to  obtain  minute  and  reliable  information  in 
regard  to  Hungary  in  connection  with  the  affairs  of  sur- 
rounding countries,  the  probable  issue  of  the  present  revo- 
lutionary movements,  and  the  chances  toe  may  have  of 
forming  com,inercial  arrangements  xoith  that  jyower  favor- 
ahle  to  the  United  States?''  And  again.  "  The  object  of  the 
president  is  to  obtain  information  with  regard  to  Hungary, 
and  her  resources  and  prospects,  with  a  view  to  an  early 
recognition  of  Iter  independence  and  the  formation  of  com- 
m.ercial  relations  with  herT  It  is  clear  from  this,  that  the 
object  of  the  government  was  the  early  recognition  of  the 
inde|3endence  of  Plungary,  and  the  formation  of  commer- 
cial relations  with  her  favorable  to  the  United  States.    The 
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information  sought  was  sought  merely  as  subsidiary  to  this 
end.  If  to  obtain  this  information  was  the  only  object,  or 
the  principal  object,  of  sending  the  agent,  why  was  he  ac- 
credited to  Kossuth's  government,  and  authorized,  if  he  saw 
proper,  to  recognize  it  and  conclude  a  commercial  treaty 
with  it?  Why  were  his  instructions  drawn  up  in  terms 
highly  complimentary  to  the  rebels,  and  reproachful  to  the 
imperial  government, — in  terms  which  indicated  a  foregone 
conclusion  ?  Information  was  no  doubt  wanted, — few  cabi- 
nets have  wanted  information  more  than  President  Taylor's, 
—hut  the  particular  information  it  wanted  in  this  case  was 
whether  it  was  too  late  to  serve  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment, in  its  contest  with  the  imperial  authority,  and  whether 
commercial  advantages  could  be  secured  to  ourselves  by 
formally  recognizing  it  and  concluding  a  commercial  treaty 
with  it. 

Mr.  Webster  contends  that  President  Taylor's  cabinet 
was  justified  in  the  steps  it  took,  by  an  example  which  he 
cites  of  the  imperial  court.  In  the  early  part  of  our  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  and  while  England  was  putting  forth  all 
her  power  to  subdue  us,  an  agent  of  the  American  congress, 
he  says,  "  was  not  only  received  with  great  respect  by  the 
ambassador  of  the  empress-queen  at  Paris,  and  by  the  min- 
ister of  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who  afterwards  mounted 
the  imperial  throne,  but  resided  in  Vienna  for  a  consider- 
able time ;  not^  indeed^  ojflcicdly  acknowledged,  but  treated 
with  courtesy  and  respect ;  and  the  emperor  suffered  him- 
self to  be  persuaded  by  that  agent  to  exert  himself  to  pre- 
vent the  German  powers  from  furnishing  troops  to  England 
to  enable  her  to  suppress  the  rebellion  in  America.  Neither 
Mr.  Halsemann  nor  the  cabinet  of  Yienna,  it  is  presumed,  will 
undertake  to  say  that  any  thing  said  or  done  by  this  govern- 
ment, in  regard  to  the  recent  war  between  Austria  and 
Himgary,  is  not  borne  out,  and  more  than  borne  out,  l)y 
this  example  of  the  imperial  court."  The  example  of  Jo- 
seph IL,  the  emperor  here  referred  to,  has  little  weight  with 
us,  and  can  have  little  weight  witli  an  Austrian,  for  he  is 
well  known,  through  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  to  have 
departed  widely  from  tiie  traditions  of  the  house  of  Hal)S- 
burg.  He  was  a  half  French  philosopher,  a  bold  innovator, 
a  revolutionist  on  the  throne,  whose  authority  in  founding 
precedents  we  hardly  expected  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Webster 
to  recognize.  But  tlu-.re  is,  it  strikes  us,  a  wide  difference 
between  trcatiaj^  with  courtesy  and  respect,  as  a  private 
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gentleman,  a  pensoii  wlio  happens  to  be,  hnt  who  is  not 
officially  recognized  to  be,  an  agent  from  a  revolutionary 
government,  and  appointing  and  sending  out  an  agent  to 
such  a  govei"nment,  with  instructions  drawn  up  in  terms 
highly  coinpliir^entary  to  it  and  reproachfnl  to  the  govern- 
ment against  which  it  is  in  arms,  and  authorized,  in  a  cer- 
tain contingency,  to  recognize  its  independence,  and  con- 
clude a  commercial  treaty  with  it.  The  emperor,  moreover, 
at  the  instance  of  the  agent,  performed  no  act  that  was  not 
required  by  his  position  as  a  neutral  power ;  for  all  he  is 
said  to  have  done  was  simply  to  exert  himself  to  prevent 
the  German  princes,  that  is,  the  princes  that  acknowledged 
him  as  emperor,  from  intervening  in  favor  of  England.  He 
was  not  bound  to  intervene  in  the  quarrel  between  England 
and  her  colonies,  and  to  advise,  as  emperor,  the  princes  of 
his  empire  not  to  intervene  against  us  b}^  furnishing  troops 
to  England  to  aid  her  in  subduing  us,  was  simpl}^  not  inter- 
vening, and  England  had  no  more  cause  to  complain  than 
Austria  would  have  had  to  complain  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  case  it  had  exerted  itself,  if  they  had  been  so  dis- 
posed, and  had  had  tlie  power  to  do  so,  to  prevent  the  seve- 
ral states  of  this  Union  from  furnishing  her  troops  to  enable 
her  to  i)ut  down  the  rebellion  in  Hungary.  The  example 
of  the  imperial  court  does  not,  therefore,  appear  to  us  to 
bear  out,  or  indeed  to  have  any  bearing  on,  the  conduct  of 
President  Taylor's  cabinet. 

Mr.  Webster  expresses  great  indignation  at  Mr.  Hiilse- 
mann's  suggestion,  that  they  who  took  the  responsibility  of 
sending  out  Mr.  Mann  exposed  him  to  be  treated  as  a  spy. 
He  denies  that  Mr.  Mann  was  a  spy,  and  says,—  "  To  give 
this  odious  name  and  character  to  a  conlidential  agent  of  a 
neutral  power,  bearing  the  commission  of  his  country,  and 
mnt  for  a  purpose  fully  warranted  hy  the  law  of  nations, 
is  not  only  to  abuse  language,  but,  also  to  confound  all  just 
ideas,  and  to  announce  the  wildest  and  most  extravagant 
Tiotions."  Certainlj',  if  "  sent  for  a  purpose  fully  warranted 
by  the  law  of  nations,"  but  not  so  certainly,  if  sent  tu  tamper 
with  rebels  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  "  Had  the  im- 
perial government  of  Austria  subjected  Mr.  Mann  to  the 
treatment  of  a  spy,"  Mr.  Wel)ster  aads,  ''  it  v^^otild  have 
placed  itself  out  of  tiie  pale  of  civilized  nations  ;  ana  the 
cabinet  of  Vienna  may  be  assured,  that  if  it  had  carried,  or 
attempted  to  carry,  any  sneli  lawless  purpose  into  etfect,  m 
the  case  of  an  authorized  agent  of  this  government,  the 
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spirit  of  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  demanded 
immediate  hostilities  to  be  waged  bj  the  utmost  exertion 
of  the  power  of  the  repubhc,  military  and  naval."  Perhaps 
so.  But  if  Mr.  Mann  at  Yienna,  with  instructions  hostile 
to  Austria,  and  his  credentials  to  her  rebellious  subjects  in 
his  pocket,  and  seeking  information  as  to  her  policy  and 
movements  with  a  view  of  using  it  against  her  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  her  rebellious  subjects  in  arms  against  her,  was 
not  a  spy,  what  was  he  ?  We  are  far  from  certain  that  he 
was  not  a  spy  in  the  full  legal  sense  of  the  term,  for  a  spy, 
we  take  it,  is  a  secret  emissary  in  the  camp  or  dominions  of 
one  belligerent,  communicating  with  traitors,  or  seeking 
information  of  its  resoui'ces,  intentions,  plans,  and  operations, 
with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  its  enemies,  or  the  other 
belligerent,  all  of  which  was  true  of  Mr.  Mann,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  very  face  of  his  instructions.  He  was  sent 
especially  to  collect  information  in  the  dominions  of  Austria, 
with  a  view  of  using  it  against  her  and  in  favor  of  her  re- 
bellious subjects,  as  is  undeniable  ;  what  was  he,  then,  but 
a  spy  ?  The  fact  that  he  was  a  confidential  agent  of  oui- 
government,  acting  under  its  authority,  could  not  alter  the 
nature  of  his  errand,  and  only  implicated  our  government 
itself  in  his  unlawful  doings.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  if,  as 
Austria  contends,  and  Mr.  Webster,  in  our  judgment,  fails 
to  disprove,  the  agent  or  emissary  despatched  was  despatched 
on  an  unlawful  mission,  that  is,  a  mission  not  warranted 
by  the  law  of  nations,  the  commission  of  his  government 
could  not  protect  him.  If,  then,  Austria  had  apprehended 
him  within  her  jurisdiction,  she  could  have  punished  him 
according  to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  without  his  govern- 
ment having  either  the  right  to  protect  him  or  to  complain  ; 
for  it  could  claim  no  right  in  virtue  of  its  own  wrong.  Mr. 
Webster's  indignation  seems  to  us,  therefore,  unwarranted, 
and  his  threat,  which  would  have  been  more  dignified  if 
the  dominions  of  Austria  were  contiguous  to  our  own,  or 
she  were  more  formidable  as  a  naval  power,  wliollv  uncalled 
for. 

Finally,  Mr.  Webster  takes  the  ground  that  Austria  has 
no  right  to  complain  of  the  instrnctions  to  Mr.  Mann,  how- 
ever reproachful  to  her,  because  they  were  instructions  of 
the  government  to  its  own  agent.  This  is  undoubtedly  ten- 
able ground,  so  long  as  they  remained  confined  to  the  gov- 
ernment and  its  agent,  and  were  unknown  beyond  ;  but  not 
at  all  since  they  are  published  to  the  world.     Austria  com- 
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plains  of  tlie  instructions  only  inasmuch  as  tliev  have  re- 
ceived publicity.  They  were  communicated  by  the  presi- 
dent to  the  senate,  and  by  the  senate  printed  and  publisiied. 
They  are,  when  published,  addressed  to  the  world,  and 
Austria  has  now  a  perfect  right  to  question  the  government 
concerning  them.  Mr.  Webster  says,  "  With  respect  to  the 
communication  of  Mr.  Mann's  instructions  to  the  senate, 
and  the  language  in  which  thej  were  couched,  it  has  already 
been  said,  and  Mr.  Illilsemann  must  feel  the  justice  of  the 
remark,  that  there  are  domestic  alfairs  in  reference  to  which 
the  government  of  the  United  States  cannot  admit  the  slight- 
est responsibility  to  the  government  of  his  Imperial 
Majesty."  Very  true,  so  long  as  they  remain  purely  do- 
mestic affairs  ;  but  Mr.  Webster  forgets  that,  when  pub- 
lished to  the  world,  they  cease  to  be  purely  domestic  affairs, 
and  become  public,  and  as  public  the  government  is  of  course 
responsible  for  them.  This  is  only  common  sense  and  com- 
mon justice,  and  Mr.  Webster  himself  maintained  the  same, 
some  years  since,  when  the  doctrine  he  now  opposes  to  Mr. 
Hiilsemann  was  put  forth  by  General  Jackson  in  one  of  his 
messages  to  congress.' 

We  are  pleased  to  find  Mr.  Clay  taking  in  the  senate  the 
same  ground  that  we  do.  "  It  is  true,"  he  says,  on  the  mo- 
tion for  printing  an  extra  number  of  copies  of  the  corre- 
spondence, "  it  is  true  that  in  some  sense  a  communication 
between  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  congress, 
or  either  branch  of  it,  is  a  domestic  document,  but  the  mo- 
ment it  is  published  it  is  transmitted  to  every  quarter  of 
the  globe;  and  I  think,  if  we  look  into  the  history  of  our 
diplomacy,  we  shall  ilnd  unquestionable  precedents  where 
foreign  governments  have  been  called  to  an  account  for  acts 
which  were  somewhat,  if  not  wholly,  of  a  domestic  char- 
acter. Even  occui-rencesof  the  day,  as  seen  in  the  peri- 
odicals of  the  country,  have  been  the  subject  of  diplomatic 
action.  Sir,  does  the  f;ict  that  it  is  of  a  domestic  character 
limit  its  publicity  ?  It  is  published  throughout  the  world  ; 
if  you  say  any  thing  in  that  document  whicli  another  gov- 
ernment must  feel  as  a  reproach,  is  it  any  consolation  to 
reflect  that,  while  the  whole  world  knows  M^hat  you  have 
said  disparagingly  of  her,  the  whole  world  knows  that  it 
was  a  domestic  matter  ?  "  The  fact  is,  the  moment  the  docu- 
ment is  published,  it  ceases  to  be  domestic,  and  becomes  a 
public  document,  and  is  to  be  treated  as  sucn. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  think  Mr.  Webster's  reply  proves 
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that  Austria  had  no  cause  of  com{3laint,  or  that  "  the  steps 
taken  bj  President  Taylor's  cabinet,  which  she  now  pro- 
tests a_i!:ainst,  were  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations  and 
ao^rceable  to  the  usages  of  civilized  states."  Whether  they 
did  in  fact  violate  the  law  of  nations  and  lawful  usages  or 
not,  it  is  not  within  our  province  to  decide,  but  w^e  may, 
we  trust,  without  rashness  or  indecorum,  be  permitted  to 
suggest,  that,  if  those  steps  were  not  absolutely  unlawful. 
or  more  than  other  powers  have  sometimes  suffered  them- 
selves to  take,  they  are  such  as  no  high-minded  or  honorable 
government  would  ever  take  against  a  power  to  whom  it 
professed  to  be  friendly,  who  had  never  given  it  the  slight- 
est.cause  of  complaint,  and  whose  friendship  it  wished  to 
retain.  They  show  that  all  the  sympathies  of  the  govern- 
ment were  with  the  rebellious  Magyars,  and  that  it  was 
willing  to  aid  them  all  it  could  without  an  open  rupture 
with  their  rightful  sovereign.  They  show  that  the  govern- 
ment had  no  sincere  friendship  for  Austria,  no  esteem  for 
her  character,  no  respect  for  her  rights,  no  sympathy  with 
her  noble  efforts  to  maintain  the  cause  of  authority  and  law 
against  rebellion  and  anarchy, — in  a  word,  they  show  that  it 
cared  nothing  for  her,  the  only  party  it  had,  as  a  non-inter- 
vening power,  any  right  to  know  in  the  contest,  and  was 
solicitous  only  for  the  success  of  her  rebellious  subjects. 
An  astute  lawj^er  may,  perhaps,  sliow  that  we  technically 
violated,  in  our  ungenerous  and  dishonorable  conduct,  no 
law  of  nations ;  but  sure  are  we,  that  if  the  cases  had  been 
reversed,  and  we  had  been  in  the  place  of  Austria  and  she 
in  ours,  Mr.  Secretary  Webster  would  have  taken  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  question,  and  addressed  a  protest  against 
her  doings  in  terms  not  more  courteous,  and  far  more  ener- 
getic, than  Austria  has  seen  proper  to  adopt.  "  Sir,"  said 
Mr.  Clay,  in  his  remarks  in  the  senate  on  Mr.  Webster's 
answer,  "any  interference,  no  matter  how  cautious,  how 
legitimate^  it  may  be,  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  government 
which  is  engaged  in  a  contest  with  any  of  its  departments, 
is  one  of  great  delicacy.  We  have  only  to  reverse  the  po- 
sitions in  which  we  are  relatively  placed  to  appreciate  it. 
Suppose  any  one  of  the  states  of  this  Union  were  in  revolt 
against  the  general  government,  and  any  European  power 
should  send  an  agent  here  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  in- 
formation, even  such  as  tliat  which  our  agent  was  sent  to 
Hungary  to  procure,  certainly  it  would  create  a  great  deal 
of  feeling  throughout  the  United  States."     Most  assuredly 
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it  would,  and  if  Austria  had  sent  such  an  agent,  accredited 
to  the  I'cvolted  state,  with  instructions,  drawn  up  in  a  tone 
of  decided  hostility  to  the  general  government,  to  recog- 
nize, in  a  certain  contingency,  the  independence  of  the  reb- 
els, and  to  form  commercial  arrangements  with  them,  and 
bad  afterwards  published  the  fact,  togetlier  with  these  in- 
structions, to  the  world,  we  cannot  doubt  that  Mr.  "Webster 
would  have  found  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  that  her 
conduct  was  by  no  means  "  warranted  by  the  law  of  nations," 
or  "agreeable  to  the  usages  of  civilized  states";  and  if, 
during  the  struggle,  we  had  found  her  emissary  lurking 
about  our  court  or  camp,  there  is  just  as  little  doubt  that  we 
should  have  hung  him,  as  General  Jackson  hung  Arbuthnot 
and  Ambrister. 

But  all  this  b}'  the  way.  Our  purpose  was  not  to  prove 
the  insufficiency  of  Mr.  Webster's  reply  to  the  Chevalier 
Hnlsemann,  to  inculpate  our  own  government,  or  to  vindi- 
cate the  justice  of  the  Austrian  protest.  It  was  for  a  far 
different  purpose  that  we  introduced  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  governments.  It  was  to  point  out  a  far 
graver  fault  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Webster  than  that  of  incon- 
clusive reasoning,  namely,  that  of  attempting  to  defend  the 
sympathy  of  the  American  government  and  people  with 
European  rebels  in  general,  and  the  Magyar  rebels  in  par- 
ticular, on  a  ground  fatal  to  all  political  right  and  social 
order.  Mr.  Webster,  as  representing  the  government,  might 
feel  himself  called  upon  to  make  the  best  defence  in  liis 
power  of  the  steps  taken  by  President  Taylor's  cabinet,  even 
if  he  did  not  personally  approve  them  ;  but  we  cannot  ex- 
cuse him  for  attempting  to  do  it  on  principles,  which  must 
not  only  be  an  aggravation  of  tlie  offence  com])lained  of  by 
Austria,  but  absolutely  ruinous  to  his  own  govei'ument,  and 
which  it  cannot  accept  without  placing  itself  out  of  the  pale 
of  civilized  nations. 

The  policy  of  our  government  under  Washington,  and 
which  was  commended  to  us  by  the  father  of  his  country  in 
his  "  FareM'ell  Address,"  was  tliat  of  non-intervention  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  other  nations.  In  those  purer  days  of 
the  republic,  to  which  President  Taylor  proposed  to  restore 
the  admiTiistration  of  the  government,  and  the  history  of 
which  it  is  rumored  Mr.  Webster  is  engaged  in  writing,  we 
proceeded  on  the  principle  of  adopting  and  maintaiTiing  for 
ourselves  such  political  forms  and  institutions  as  we  judged 
most  appropriate  to  our  peculiar  position,  and  best  adapted 
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to  onr  national  character  and  interests,  and  of  leaving  to 
other  nations  to  do  tlie  same  for  themselves,  each  in  its  own 
individual  case.  We  were  sturdy  repul)licans  for  ourselves ; 
but  we  recou-nized,  in  themselves  considered,  the  equal  le- 
gitimacy of  all  forms  of  government,  and  claimed  only  that 
the  republican  was  the  legal  and  best  form  for  us.  We 
were  republicans  for  ourselves,  without  proposing  or  claim- 
ing to  be  republicans  for  the  whole  world.  We  recognized 
in  every  independent  people,  wiiat,  indeed,  is  the  essence 
of  independence,  the  right  of  self-government,  that  is,  the 
right  of  determining  its  own  form  of  political  constitution, 
undictated  to  by  any  other  people ;  and  we  also  recognized 
the  rights  of  authority,  and  the  duty  of  the  people  to  obey 
it  in  the  legal  discharge  of  its  legal  functions,  that  is,  we 
recognized  the  allegiance  of  every  people  to  the  sovereign 
authority  of  the  state,  however  constituted,  or  their  strict 
obligation  to  obey  tlie  laws.  We  defended  our  own  act  of 
separation  from  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  not  on  modern 
revolutionary  principles,  but  on  legal  principles, — on  the 
ground  that  George  III.  had  by  his  tyranny  broken  the 
compact  between  him  and  the  colonies ;  that  is,  had  by  his 
own  act,  against  our  repeated  remonstrances  and  protests, 
himself  absolved  us  from  our  allegiance.  Whether  our 
defence  was  successful  or  not  is  nothing  to  the  present  ques- 
tion ;  certain  it  is,  the  principle  we  asserted  is  a  sound  one, 
and  if  we  erred  in  its  application  to  facts,  whatever  defect 
in  our  title  that  error  occasioned  was  supplied  the  moment 
that  the  British  crown  acknowledged  our  independence. 
From  that  moment,  at  least,  our  government  was  legal,  and 
we  asserted  it  on  legal  principles,  and  no  more  asserted  or 
conceded  the  misnamed  right  of  insurrection  or  rebellion 
than  do  monarchical  governments  themselves.  Like  all 
governments,  we  asserted  the  principle  of  legitimacy,  of 
authority,  for  ourselves,  and  recognized  it  in  all  independent 
governments.  We  thus  placed  ourselves  in  harmony  with 
the  civilized  world,  and  could  recognize  and  treat  with  gov- 
ernments, and  be  recognized  and  treated  with  by  them,  on 
terms  of  mutual  esteem  and  respect,  although  their  consti- 
tution of  the  sovereign  power  was  different  from  our  own. 
Unhappily,  of  late  years  we  have  shown  a  disposition  to 
depart  from  this  sound  principle  and  wholesome  policy,  and 
have  come  in  some  measure  to  regard  ourselves  as  the  rep- 
resentatives of  a  political  system,  and  the  political  system 
we  represent  as  the  only  system  which,  here  or  anywhere 
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else,  is  or  can  be  legitimate.  Rebellion  of  the  people  against 
other  systems  in  favor  of  ours,  we  assume  to  l)e  everywhere 
lawful,  and  to  be  discountenanced,  if  discountenanced  at 
all,  only  where  it  is  imprudent,  that  is,  where  it  has  not  a 
reasonable  i)rospect  of  succeeding.  On  this  principle  we 
encouraged,  indirectly,  at  least,  the  Spanish  American  col- 
onies to  revolt  from  the  mother  country,  and  prematurely 
acknowledged  their  independence  ;  wrested  Texas  from 
Mexico  and  annexed  it  to  the  Union ;  and  have  intrigued 
with  the  democrats  of  Cuba,  and  sought  to  do  the  same 
with  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles.  On  this  principle  we  in- 
vaded Mexico,  for  if  there  liad  been  no  movement  in  Mex- 
ico to  reestablish  monarchy,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  we 
should  have  had  no  war  with  that  repnl)lic;  and  it  is  re- 
markable, that  the  first  thing  we  did  after  ci'ossing  the  Rio 
Grande  was  to  displace  the  monarchical  party,  and  restore 
the  republican  party  to  power.  And  on  this  same  principle, 
also,  we  sympathize,  both  government  and  people,  with  the 
rebels  of  all  countries,  and  rejoice  at  their  victories  over 
legitimate  authority,  historical  rights,  and  the  brave  defend- 
ers of  law,  of  order,  of  liberty,  and  of  society. 

Mr.  Webster,  considering  his  antecedents,  is  the  last  man 
in  the  country  that  we  should  have  suspected  of  a  disposition 
to  indorse  this  most  dangerous  principle,  so  utterly  repug- 
nant to  justice  and  civilization.  Yet,  unless  we  have  wholly 
mistaken  his  answer  to  the  protest  of  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment, he  has  fully  indorsed  it,  and  supported  it  in  the  clear 
and  forcible  language  which  belongs  to  his  character.  This 
is  the  principal  fault  we  lay  to  his  charge.  Speaking  of  the 
deep  interest  taken  by  this  country  in  the  recent  European 
revolutionary  movements,  he  says, — '*  The  undersigned  goes 
farther,  and  freely  admits,  that  in  proportion  as  these  extraor- 
dinary events  appeared  to  have  their  origin  in  those  great 
ideas  of  res])on8il)le  and  popular  governmeuts,  on  which  the 
American  constitutions  tlieniselves  are  wholly  fcninded,  they 
could  not  but  command  the  warm  sympathy  of  the  people 
of  this  country.  Well-known  circumstances  in  their  history, 
indeed  their  whole  history,  have  made  them  the  representa- 
tives of  purely  popular  principles  of  government.  In  this 
light  they  stand  before  the  world.  They  could  not,  if  they 
would,  conceal  their  character,  their  coiulition,  or  their  des- 
tiny." This  will  bear  but  one  interpretation,  for  J\Ir.  Web- 
ster is  not  merely  stating  a  fact ;  he  is  assuming  a  postulate, 
from  which  he  infers  the  justice  of  that  sympathy  of  our 
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government  and  people,  as  we  have  said,  with  European 
rebels  in  general,  and  Magyar  rebels  in  particular,  which  had 
induced  the  steps  against  which  Mr.  Hiilseraann,  in  the  name 
of  Austria,  had  protested.  It  could  be  no  justihcation  of 
that  sympathy,  except  on  the  principle  of  the  exclusive 
legality  everywhere  of  j)urely  popular  ]irinciples  of  govern- 
ment. 'Not  otherwise  could  sympathy  with  rebellious  move- 
ments be  defensible  on  the  ground  of  their  appearing:  to 
originate  "  in  those  great  ideas  of  responsible  and  popular 
governments,  on  which  the  American  constitutions  them- 
selves are  wholly  founded."  Moreover,  on  no  other  prin- 
ciple could  it  be  maintained  that  such  sympathy  is  justifiable, 
because  the  American  people  are  "  the  representatives  of 
purely  popular  principles  of  government."  If  they  are 
representatives  of  such  principles  only  for  their  own  coun- 
try, without  questioning  the  legality  of  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment for  other  countries,  this  would  be  no  reason  why 
they  should  sympathize  with  rebellions  in  other  countries  in 
favor  of  popular  principles  of  government,  or  why  they 
should  not  hold  the  overthrow  of  monarchy  in  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  and  Austria  to  be  as  great  a  crime,  and  as  great 
a  calamity,  as  would  be  the  overthrow  of  democracy  or  re- 
publicanism in  the  United  States.  If  they  must  sympathize 
with  rebellions  against  monarchy  in  favor  of  democracy, 
because  they  are  representatives  of  purely  popular  principles 
of  government,  it  can  be  so  only  because  they  represent  such 
principles  not  for  themselves  only,  but  for  the  world,  that 
is,  assert  the  exclusive  legality  of  such  principles,  and  deny 
the  legality  of  all  others,  or,  in  plain  words,  maintain  that 
every  government  except  the  democratic  isj)erse  a  tyranny, 
and  may  lawfully  be  subverted  by  its  subjects,  wherever 
they  are  able  to  do  so.  v 

That  this  is  no  forced  interpretation  of  Mr.  Webster's 
language  would  seem  to  be  evinced  by  his  contrasting  the 
position  of  the  United  States,  as  the  representative  of  one 
system,  with  that  of  the  European  sovereigns  supposed  to 
represent  another,  and  by  his  concluding  from  the  fact  that, 
as  he  alleges,  they  have  denounced  the  popular  principles 
on  which  the  rights  of  our  government  are  founded  without 
remonstrance  fi'om  us  or  disturbing  our  equanimity,  so  they 
should  not  remonstrate,  or  suffer  their  equanimitj^lto  be  dis- 
turbed, when  we  denounce  the  principles  on  which  they  rest 
their  rights.     Thus  he  says  : — 
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"  The  position  thus  belonging  to  the  United  States  is  a  fact  as  insep- 
arable from  their  history,  their  constitutional  organization,  and  their 
character,  as  the  opposite  position  of  the  powers  composing  the  European 
Alliance  is  from  the  history  and  coustitulional  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  those  powers.  The  sovereigns  who  form  that  alliance  have 
not  unfrequenlly  felt  it  their  right  to  interfere  -with  the  political  move- 
ments of  foreign  states;  and  have  in  their  manifestoes  and  declarations 
denounced  the  popular  ideas  of  the  age,  in  terms  so  comprehensive  as  of 
necessity  to  include  the  United  States  and  their  forms  of  government. 
It  is  well  known  that  one  of  the  leading  principles  announced  by  the 
allied  sovereigns  after  tiie  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  is,  that  all  popular 
or  constitutional  rights  are  liolden  no  otherwise  than  as  grants  and  indul- 
gences from  crowned  heads.  '  Useful  and  necessary  changes  in  legisla- 
tion and  administration,'  says  the  Laybach  Circular  of  May,  1841, 
'ought  only  to  emanate  from  the  free  will  and  intelligent  conviction  of 
those  whom  God  has  rendered  responsible  for  power;  all  that  deviates 
from  this  line  necessarily  leads  to  disorder,  commotions,  and  evils  far 
more  insufferable  than  those  which  they  pretend  to  remedy.'  And  his 
late  Austrian  Majesty,  Francis  I.,  is  reported  to  have  declared  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Hungarian  Diet,  in  1826,  that  '  the  whole  world  had  become 
foolish,  and,  leaving  their  ancient  laws,  was  in  search  of  imaginary  con- 
stitutions.' These  declarations  amount  to  nothing  less  than  a  denial  of  the 
lainfulness  of  the  origin  of  the  American  government,  since  it  is  certain 
that  the  government  was  established  in  consequence  of  a  change  which 
did  not  proceed  from  thrones,  or  the  permission  of  cro^vned  heads.  But 
the  government  heard  these  denunciations  of  its  fundamental  principles 
without  remonstrance,  or  disturbance  of  its  equanimity." 

This  fully  coniirins  all  that  we  have  said,  and  proves  that 
Mr,  Webster  regards  the  two  systems  of  government  as 
fundamentally  antagonistic,  so  tliat  the  legitimacy  of  the 
one  cannot  bo  proclaimed  anywhere  witliout  denying  the 
legitimacy  of  the  other.  But  tliis  cannot  be  the  case,  unless 
each  is  exclusive,  and  asserts  itself  as  the  only  legitimate 
form  of  government  throughout  the  world,  not  only  where 
it  has  the  liistorical  right,  but  equally  where  it  lias  not,  and 
its  opponent  has.  Consequently  he  must  hold,  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  our  government,  all  political  systems 
but  our  own  have  no  rights,  are  unlawful,  and  may  be  law- 
fully subverted  by  rebellion.  This  must  be  his  doctrine,  for 
he  defends  sympathy  with  rebellion  against  monarchy  in  be- 
half of  popular  government  without  any  limitation,  and 
solely  on  the  ground  that  it  is  in  behalf  of  popular  govern- 
ment, and  he  is  too  good  a  moralist  to  hold  that  sympathy 
with  wrong  is  ever  defensible,  and  too  distinguished  a  lawyer 
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and  a  statesman  to  maintain  tliat  a  rebellion  ao;ainst  legitimate 
authority,  that  is,  rightful  authoritj-,  is  ever  right. 

It  is  only  on  the  ground  that  our  government  is  founded, 
not  merely  on  the  right  of  a  popular  form  of  government 
here  where  there  was  no  historical  right  against  it,  but  on 
its  right  to  found  itself  everywhere  in  opposition  to  the  ex- 
isting government  differently  constituted,  that  Mr.  Webster 
can  establish  any  fundamental  antagonism  between  the 
principles  of  our  government  and  the  declarations  of  the 
allied  sovereigns  of  Europe.  He  says  it  is  certain  that  our 
government  "  was  established  in  consequence  of  a  change 
which  did  not  proceed  from  thrones,  or  the  permission  of 
crowned  heads,"  This  is  not  precisely  true,  if  we  believe  the 
revolutionary  congress  of  1776  ;  for  that  declares  the  colonies 
were  absolved  from  their  allegiance  to  the  crown  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  act  or  acts  of  George  III.,  who  was  a  crowned 
head,  and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who,  on  any  recog- 
nized principles  of  public  or  constitutional  law,  would  un- 
dertake to  maintain  the  strict  legality  of  the  American  gov- 
ernment prior  to  the  acknowledgment  of  its  independence 
by  the  king  of  Great  Britain.  But  waiving  this,  conceding 
ail  that  Mr.  Webster  asserts  as  to  the  origin  of  our  own  gov- 
ernment, his  conclusion  does  not  follow  ;  for  the  allied  sover- 
eigns do  not  say,  and  never  have  said,  that  none  but  mo- 
narchical forms  of  government  can  be  legal,  and  that  no 
legislative  or  administrative  changes  are  lawful  unless  they 
"  proceed  from  thrones,  or  the  permission  of  crowned  heads." 
Even  as  Mr.  Webster  himself  cites  them,  they  only  say  that 
such  changes  "  ought  only  to  emanate  from  the  free  will  and 
intelligent  conviction  of  those  whom,  God  has  rendered  re- 
sponsible for  power^''  that  is,  from  the  sovereign  or  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  state.  Does  Mr.  Webster  himself 
deny  this  ?  Did  he,  when  formerly  secretary  of  state,  deny 
it,  and  recognize  the  legitimacy  of  Mr.  Dorr's  rebellion  in 
Bliode  Island?  Did  he  deny  it  before  the  supreme  court 
of  the  United  States,  when  employed  as  counsel  in  a  case 
which  turned  on  this  very  principle?  Was  it  not,  and  did 
not  he,  with  ourselves  and  all  other  friends  of  law  and  or- 
der in  the  country  who  expressed  their  views  on  that  rebel- 
lion, maintain  that  it  was  precisely  the  vice  of  Mr.  Dorr's 
constitution,  that  it  did  not  emanate  from  the  free  will  and 
intelligent  conviction  of  the  sovereign  authority  of  Bhode 
Island,  but  from  a  band  of  real,  though  not  very  sanguinary, 
rebels,  who  formed  it  without  historical  right,  and  under- 
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took  to  enforce  it  ao;ainst  the  will  of  the  govern inoiit  al- 
ready existing?  Is  it  necessary  for  us  at  tliis  day,  even 
after  the  decision  of  the  higliest  tribunals  known  to  our 
laws,  to  defend  Rhode  Island,  and  to  prove  that,  in  sup- 
pi'essing  the  Dorr  rebellion,  she  did  not  violate  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  American  state^  and  that  too  against 
such  a  lawyer  and  statesman  as  Mr.  Secretary  Webster? 

Ml'.  Webster  cannot  be  ignorant  that  the  leading  princi- 
ple which  he  says  was  announced  by  the  allied  sovereigns 
after  the  restoration  of  tlie  Bourbons,  that  "  popular  or  con- 
stitutional rights  are  holden  no  otherwise  than  as  grants  and 
indulgences  from  crowned  heads,"  was  not  announced  as  a 
universal  principle,  but  as  a  sjiecial  principle  applicable  only 
to  the  monarchical  states  of  Eui-ope,  and  was  the  simple 
statement  of  an  historical  fact,  known  to  every  decently-read 
man  on  the  subject  to  be  an  historical  fact,  rather  than  the 
announcement  of  a  principle  at  all.  If  we  recollect  aright, 
it  was  not  even  then  stated  as  a  reason  against  such  rights, 
but  as  a  reason  for  granting  oi'  con  tinning  them.  At  least 
such  is  the  fact  with  regard  to  the  charter  granted  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  of  France,  one  of  those  sovereigns,  to  his  subjects, 
after  his  restoration  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  in  the 
preamble  to  which  it  is  set  forth.  At  any  rate,  it  had,  it 
could  iiave,  and  was  intended  to  have,  no  application  to  this 
country,  where  monarchy  had  no  historical  rights.  Mr. 
Webster  should  not  have  confounded  the  statement  of  a 
fact  with  the  announcement  of  a  principle,  nor  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  special  with  the  announcement  of  a  uni- 
versal principle.  The  allied  sovereigns  have  on  no  occasion 
announced  any  principle  that  denies  the  lawfulness  of  our 
government,  unless  we  so  assert  our  government  as  to  deny 
the  lawfulness  of  every  other  not  constituted  like  it.  They 
have  denounced  the  popular  ideas  of  the  age,  we  grant,  but 
not  "in  terms  so  comprehensive  as  of  necessity  to  include 
the  United  S-tates,  and  their  forms  of  government,"  for  they 
have  never  denied  the  legality  of  popular  government  as 
such.  They  have  denied  its  legality  only  Avhen  it  attempts 
to  assert  itself  in  opposition  to  established  law  and  histor- 
ical right,  and  we,  who  yield  to  no  man  in  our  republicanism, 
or  in  our  loyalty  to  our  government,  have  done  and  still  do 
as  much,  and  so  must  every  American  citizen  who  knows 
the  distinction  between  a  sovereign  state  and  a  mob,  or  a 
legal  convention  and  an  electioneering  caucus.  That  they 
have  denounced,  in  denouncing  the  popular  ideas  of  the  age, 
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doctrines  which  many  of  our  people  have  imbibed,  and  in 
accordance  with  which  there  is  a  strong  tendency  among 
ns  at  present  to  interpret  our  constitutions,  is  no  doubt  true, 
but  those  doctrines  are  not  the  foundation  of  our  forms  of 
government;  they  are  irreconcihvbly  hostile  to  them,  as  no 
man  knows  better,  or  on  occasions  feels  more  deeply,  than 
Mr,  Webster  himself,  as  it  would  be  easy  to  collect  from  his 
support  of  the  fugitive  slave  law,  and  his  denunciations  of 
resistance  to  it. 

Mr.  Webster  says  that  the  allied  sovereigns  "have  not  un- 
frequently  felt  it  their  right  to  interfere  with  tbe  political 
movements  of  foreign  states,"  and  he  appears  to  wish  to 
leave  the  impression,  that  they  have  interfered  to  put  down 
popular  government,  and  that,  as  they  have  done  this,  they 
ought  not  to  complain  when  we  only  express  our  sympathy 
with  the  various  movements  to  establish  such  governments. 
We  are  not  the  apologists  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  but 
we  have  no  right  to  misrepresent  them,  and  we  must  say 
that  this  statement,  in  the  sense  it  appears  to  be  made,  is 
far  from  being  correct.  The  allied  sovereigns  have,  un- 
doubtedly, interfered  occasionally  in  the  political  movements 
of  foreign  states,  but  rarely,  if  ever,  in  the  political  move- 
ments of  any  foreign  state  without  the  invitation  or  consent 
of  its  sovereign,  and  never  to  put  down  popular  government 
as  such,  nor  at  all  where  it  could  pi'etend  even  to  a  shadow 
of  political  or  historical  right.  They  have  interfered  against 
usurpers  and  rebels  indefence  of  legal  constitutions  and  his- 
torical rights,  but  never  to  put  down  a  government  merely 
because  it  was  founded  on  popular  principles.  It  is  against 
illegality,  against  revolutionism,  against  the  disrespect  for 
undeniable  historical  and  political  rights,  against  disorder 
and  anarchy,  that  they  have  interfered.  If  they  have  inter- 
fered with  republicanism  as  such,  why  have  they  not  inter- 
fered to  suppress  republicanism  in  Switzerland,  in  San 
Marino,  and  the  free  towns  of  Germany?  No,  the  princi- 
ple of  intervention  asserted  by  tlie  allied  sovereigns  has  been 
misunderstood,  and  often  maliciously  misrepresented.  We 
in  this  country,  instead  of  looking  at  the  facts,  and  ascer- 
taining the  principle  on  which  the  sovere:gns  profess  to  act, 
have  generally  relied,  without  any  critical  examination,  on 
the  statements  of  European  liberals,  a  clasps  of  men  to  whom 
truth  is  for  the  most  jiart  a  stranger,  and  whose  passions, 
prejudices,  and  purposes  very  natural];/  lead  them  to  ca- 
lumniate their  sovereigns,  against  whom  they  are  everywhere 
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and  continually  conspiring,  and  who  have  so  often  thwarted 
their  criminal  attempts.  The  principle  on  which  the  sover- 
eigns have  interfered  is  respect  for  historical  rights,  and 
the  preservation  of  liberty  and  social  order  in  Europe. 
Wliere  republicanism  existed,  and  had  an  historical  right 
to  exist,  they  have  respected  republicanism  ;  where  monarchy 
survived,  and  had  an  historical  right  to  i-eign,  they  have  re- 
spected monarchy,  and  exerted  themselves  to  put  down  its 
enemies.  It  does  not  therefore  follow,  because  in  defence 
of  national  constitutions  and  historical  rights  the  allied 
sovereigns  have  frequently  claimed  the  right  to  interfere  to 
suppress  usurpers  and  rebels,  that  they  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  us  for  everywhere  sympathizing  with  usurpers 
and  rebels,  with  the  party  in  arms,  against  national  consti- 
tutions and  the  historical  rights  of  sovereignties,  which  we, 
as  a  govermnent,  are  as  much  interested  in  maintaining  as 
are  the  allied  sovereigns  themselves. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  these  sovereigns  have  not  left  to 
each  state  the  settlement  of  its  own  domestic  affairs.  It 
might  as  well  be  asked,  why  our  government  interfered  to 
prevent  the  reestablishment  of  monarchy  in  Mexico,  and 
why  the  press  has  called  upon  it  to  interfere  and  put  down 
monarchy  in  Cuba  and  in  Hayti.  The  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion is,  that  the  intervention  was  necessary  for  the  common 
good  of  all  the  states,  and  the  preservation  of  social  order 
in  Europe.  The  several  states  were  so  connected  one  with 
another,  that  a  convulsion  could  not  occur  in  one  without 
shaking  another,  and  often  the  individual  sovereign  was  too 
weak  to  supj)ress  the  revolutionists  in  his  own  dominions, 
aided  as  they  were  by  their  sympathizers  iii  other  states. 
If  your  children  fire  your  house,  and  you  will  not  or  cannot 
extinguish  its  flames,  I  am  not  obliged  to  stand  quiet  and 
see  it  burn  down,  when  it  is  so  situated  that  it  cannot  burn 
down  without  burning  down  mine  with  it.  I  have  the  right 
to  interfere  and  extinguish  the  flames,  and  if  not  able  to  do 
it  alone,  I  have  a  right  to  call  in  my  neighbors  to  help  me. 
The  principles  and  proceedings  of  the  poi)ular  party  in 
Europe  were  incompatible  with  civilization,  inasmuch  as 
they  respected  no  public  law,  and  attacked  all  political 
rights,  and  even  social  order  itself.  The  European  sover- 
eigns entered  into  an  alliance  and  intervened  against  them, 
because  they  asserted  democracy  as  the  only  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  is  or  can  anywhere  be  lawful ;  because  they 
iienied  the  lawfulness  of  kingly  governments  iw  such,  and  as- 
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serted  tlie  vight  of  tlie  people,  and  exerted  thempelves  to 
induce  tlie  people  to  exercise  the  riglit,  everywhere  to  rebel 
ao;ainst  monarchical  (governments,  and  overthrow  them  sim- 
ply because  monarchical;  because  they  assumed  the  position 
and  character  of  armed  propagandists,  and  formed  among 
themselves,  as  they  do  at  this  moment,  a  league  or  confed- 
eration in  every  country  for  the  express  purpose  of  revolu- 
tionizing all  monarchical  states.  The  sovereigns  of  Europe 
were  bound,  as  the  heirs  of  the  historical  rights  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  by  their  position  and  coronation  oaths,  to 
interfere,  and,  if  possible,  save  the  civilized  world  from  its 
most  deadly  enemies ;  and  if  they  had  not  interfered,  they 
would  have  been  false  to  God  and  to  society,  and  would 
have  deserved  the  utter  reprobation  of  every  friend  of  civil- 
ization. 

Now  it  is  precisely  sympathy  with  these  banded  Euro- 
pean conspirators,  these  Jacobins,  red-republicans,  socialists, 
Carbonari,  Freemasons,  Illuminati,  Friends  of  Light,  or  by 
whatever  other  name  they  may  call  themselves  or  be  called 
by  their  opponents,  and  with  their  detestable  principles  and 
criminal  movements,  that  Mr.  Webster  defends,  and  unde- 
niably defends,  on  the  ground  that  their  principles  are  ours, 
and  cannot  be  denounced  without  of  necessity  including  the 
United  States  and  their  forms  of  government.     That  is,  our 
institutions  are  founded  on  the  denial  of  the  lawfulness  of 
all  forms  of  government  but  the  democratic,  the  assertion 
of  the  legality  of  the  popular  form  of  government  univer- 
sally, and  the  indefeasible  right  of  the  people  everywhere 
to  conspire,  to  rebel,  against  monarchy,  in  utter  disregard 
of  public  law,  or  of  historical  rights,  for  the  sake  of  estab- 
lishing it !     And  this  pernicious  doctrine  is  put  forth,  not 
by  some  foreign  refugee  from   the  dungeon  or  the  halter, 
not  by  some  obscure  radical  desirous  of  attracting  notoriety 
by  the  extravagancy  of  his  paradoxes,  but  by  the  distin- 
guished lawyer  and  statesman,  Daniel  Webster,  and  by  him 
not  as  a  private  citizen,  but  as  secretary  of  state,  by  author- 
ity of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  in  a  grave  othcial 
document  addressed  to  a  foreign  court  in  defence  of  the 
American  government  and  people  ! 

"Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis 
Tempus  eget." 

Here  is  our  well-fouTided  objection  to  Mr.  Webster's  re- 
ply to  the  Chevalier  Hiilsemann, — a  reply  which,  though 
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not  SO  intended,  really  calumniates  this  country,  and  insults 
every  loyal  American  citizen.  It  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  principles  and  policy  of  "Washington,  the  father 
of  his  country  ;  and  it  adopts  principles,  and  paves  the  way 
for  a  policy,  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard 
Mr.  Webster  as  the  most  strenuous  and  distinguished  oppo- 
nent among  American  statesmen.  His  intended  defence, 
but  real  chai-ge,  we  need  not  say,  is  unfounded,  and  we  evi- 
dently cannot  identify  the  principles  of  the  American  con- 
stitution and  goverinnent  with  the  principles  of  the  Euro- 
pean rebels  and  revolutionists,  without  placing  ourselves  as 
a  people  out  of  tlie  pale  of  civilized  nations.  We  are,  no 
doubt,  a  great  people,  in  our  way,  but  it  behooves  us  to  re- 
member that  w^e  do  not  give  law  to  the  civilized  world.  The 
civilized  world  existed,  civilized  nations  were  constituted, 
public  law^  was  settled,  and  the  principles  and  usages  of 
civilization  were  determined,  some  centuries  before  we  as 
an  independent  government  were  born.  The  fact  of  our 
existence  has  made  no  alteration  in  public  law%  or  in  the 
principles  and  usages  of  the  civilized  world;  and  we,  in 
order  to  l)e  a  member  of  the  civilized  family,  must  not  un- 
dertake to  create  anew  public  law  and  civilized  usages,  but 
conform  to  them  as  they  existed  before  us.  If  we  choose 
to  arraign  them,  or  to  place  ourselves  in  opposition  to  them, 
it  is  not  other  nations  we  uncivilize,  but  ourselves.  '  The 
principles  and  movements  of  the  European  liberalists,  or 
ivvolutionists.  ai-e,  undeniably,  in  direct  and  sj'stematic  oppo- 
sition to  all  law, — to  the  principles  and  usages  of  the  whole 
civilized  world, — and  we  cannot  indorse  them,  and  maintain 
that  our  government  cannot  be  defended  without  defending 
them,  and  not  maintain  that  our  government  stands  opposed 
to  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  therefore  is  not  itself  a 
civilized  government. 

As  an  American  citizen  we  protest  against  this  foul  dis- 
honor to  our  government  and  principles.  There  is  no  oc- 
casion to  a])peal  to  those  popular  ideas  of  the  age,  denounced 
by  the  allied  sovereigns  of  Europe,  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  lawfulness  of  our  government,  and  here  no  more  than 
in  Austria  or  Russia  are  the  sacredness  and  inviolability  of 
national  constitutions  or  historical  rights  of  authority  denied. 
If,  as  a  fact,  the  people  intervened  in  forming  our  constitu- 
tion, it  was  because  there  was  here,  after  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  our  independence,  no  other  power  that  had  a  right 
to  do  it,  and  they  violated  no  historical  or  already  existing 
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rights  in  doino;  it.  A6  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  their  ac- 
tual intervention  was  in  accordance  with,  if  not  indeed  in 
virtue  of,  all  the  historical  riohts  subsisting  in  the  nation  at 
the  time,  and  was  less  to  fonnd  or  institute  government, 
.than  to  supply  the  defects  in  the  already  existing  govern- 
ment occasioned  by  the  lapse  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain. 
But  be  this  as  it  may,  nobody  questions,  not  even  the  allied 
sovereigns  of  Europe  themselves  question,  the  natural  right 
of  a  people  who  find  themselves  without  government,  since 
government  is  a  prime  necessity  of  society,  as  society  is  of 
man,  to  assemble  in  convention  and  institute  a  government. 
This  right  is  universally  conceded.  But  the  moment  the 
government  is  instituted,  the  moment  it  can  be  said  to  exist, 
its  historical  right  commences,  and  the  right  of  the  people 
to  found  or  institute  government  ceases.  This,  whatever 
may  be  the  theory  of  our  unfledged  politicians,  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  our  institutions,  sustained  by  all  our  laws,  as  no  man 
knows  better  than  the  eminent  lawyer  now  secretary  of 
state.  The  people  here  have  not  one  particle  of  power,  ex- 
cept by  virtue  of  historical  right.  The  law  admits  them  to 
a  large  share  in  the  administration  through  the  elective 
franchise,  it  is  true,  but  that  franchise  is  a  trust,  not  a  nat- 
ural right,  and  is  possessed  only  by  those  to  whom  the  law 
grantsit,  and  can  be  exercised  only  in  the  form  and  manner 
the  law  prescribes.  The  people  may  be  legally  assembled 
in  convention,  to  amend  the  constitution,  but  they  can 
assemble  only  by  viiiue  of  the  law,  and  when  so  assembled 
are  as  much  a  legal  assembly  holding  under  law  as  any  one 
of  our  ordinary  legislatures.  Is  it  not  so  ?  Try  the  experi- 
ment ;  let  the  people  assemble  without  being  legally  con- 
vened, let  them,  on  the  simple  ground  of  popular  sover- 
eignty, form  a  new  constitution,  and  institute  a  new  gov- 
ernment, as  they  did  in  Rhode  Island,  and  will  it  be  held  to 
have  the  right  to  govern  ?  Not  at  all,  and  any  act  of  it  to 
supplant  forcibly  historical  riglit,  or  to  compel  itself  to  be 
obeyed  as  the  government,  will  be  by  the  laws  of  every 
state  in  the  Union  an  act  of  treason,  and  punishable  as  such. 
The  case  is  not  an  imaginary  one ;  it  has  already  occurred 
in  our  brief  history,  has  been  fully  argued  on  both  sides, 
and  iinally  settled  by  the  highest  tribunals  known  to  our 
laws,  and  settled  in  "favor  of  the  old  government,  on  the 
ground  that  it  has  the  historical  right,  and  is  the  only  gov- 
ernment historically  known.  The  fact,  then,  of  the  inter- 
vention of  the  people  here  in  the  formation  of  the  govern- 
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ment,  of  tlieir  large  share  through  the  elective  franchise  in 
its  administration,  and  of  their  right,  when  legally  convened, 
to  amend  the  constitution  or  the  fundamental  law,  makes 
no  difference,  in  so  far  as  government,  between  our  govern- 
ments and  the  governments  of  Europe.  It  has  the  same 
rights  and  duties  that  tliey  have,  and  holds  its  powers  under 
the  same  divine  law  under  which  they  hold  theirs.  It  has 
the  same  historical  rights  that  they  have,  the  same  riglit 
tliat  they  have,  and  no  other  than  they  have,  to  protect 
itself,  and  to  suppress  all  rebellions  against  it.  Without 
asserting  the  sa<'redness  and  inviolability  of  historical  rights, 
of  its  right  to  be  and  to  govern  because  it  has  been  and  is 
the  goveiTiment,  and  no  other  has  been  or  is  the  govern- 
ment, it  conld  not  sustain  itself  a  single  moment,  for  it 
could  not  rightfully  put  down  a  single  rebellion  against  it, 
or  attempt  to  enforce  a  single  one  of  its  laws.  If  we  must 
assume  historical  rights  to  be  sacred  and  inviolable,  as  the 
only  condition  of  sustaining  our  government,  what  is  more 
absurd  than  to  maintain,  that  to  assert  these  rights  against 
the  rebels  in  arms,  madmen  conspiring  everywhere  against 
them,  is  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of  our  own  constitution  and 
forms  of  government?  Ko  government  is  more  interested 
in  sustaining  those  rights  than  our  own,  and  it  is  with  no 
little  regret  we  hear  the  government  itself  renouncing  its 
own  legality,  and  eveiy  principle  on  which  its  lawfulness 
can  be  defended,  telling  us  that  our  sympathy  is  due,  not  to 
those  who  labor  to  protect  those  rights,  but  to  those  who 
scorn  them,  trample  them  under  their  feet,  and  are  every- 
where confederated,  and  about  again  to  take  up  arms,  to 
render  them  of  no  avail. 

It  is  true.  Mr.  Webster  tells  us  that  the  American  people 
though  they  everywhere  sympathize  with  rebels  and  the 
sworn  enemies  of  all  historical  rights,  do  not  propose  to 
take  up  arms  to  assist  them.  "The  United  States  have  ab- 
stained at  all  times  from,  acts  of  interference  with  the  po- 
litical changes  of  Europe.  They  cannot,  however,  fail  to 
cherish  always  a  lively  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  nations 
struggling  for  institutions  like  our  own.  But  this  sympa- 
thy, so  far  from  being  necessarily  a  hostile  feeling  towards 
any  of  these  parties,  is  quite  consistent  with  amicable  re- 
lations with  both."  Will  INEr.  Webster  explain  how  we  can 
maintain  amicable  relations  with  the  sovereign,  while  we 
have  amicable  relations  with  his  rebellious  subjects?  But 
this  is  not  the  point  now  under  consideration.      We  do  not 
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believe  that  as  long  as  Mr.  Webster  is  in  the  cabinet  our 
government  will  take  any  very  active  measures  of  interfer- 
ence in  behalf  of  rebels  in  Europe  or  elsewhere,  but  lie  de- 
fends principles  which  permit  such  interference  whenever 
we  choose.  In  assuming  that  our  government  by  its  origin 
and  principles  denies,  with  the  European  rebels,  all  histori- 
cal rights,  and  authorizes  and  sympathizes  with  their  move- 
ments, he  denies  that  so  to  interfere  would  be  any  violation 
of  public  right.  Tlie  rights  of  nations  are  all  historical, 
and  if  we  deny  them,  there  is  nothing  to  hinder  us  from 
accepting  the  doctrine  of  Fraternity  preached  by  Mr. 
Webster's  European  friends,  and  then  we  should  have  the 
same  right  to  engage  in  a  struggle  for  democracy  anywhere 
that  the  revolutionists  themselves  have.  ISTay,  Mr.  Web- 
ster's own  assertion,  by  authority  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  of  our  sympathy  with  these  revolutionists, 
and  his  identification  of  their  principles  and  cause  with  our 
own,  can  be  vindicated  only  on  a  principle  that  would  allow 
interference  in  their  behalf  to  any  extent  we  chose,  or 
thought  it  prudent  for  our  own  sake,  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  Webster  asserts  the  prosperity  of  his  own  country  as 
superinduced  by  her  peculiar  institutions,  in  the  true  spirit 
of  a  propagandist.     "  The  power  of  this  republic  is  at  the 
present  moment  spread  over  a  region,  one  of  the  richest 
and  most  fertile  on  the  globe,  and  of  an  extent  in  compari- 
son with  which  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Habsburg 
are  but  a  patch  on  the  earth's  surface."     This  probably  was 
written  with  a  view  to  the  pit.      Suppose  this  to  be  a  fact, 
what  relevancy  has  it  to  the  matter  in  controversy  ?     Does 
it  prove  us  in  the  right  by  proving  our  dominions  are  larger 
than  those  of  Austria,  or  her  in  tlie  wrong,  because  her  farm 
is  less  than  ours?     Even  supposing  it  proved  the  superiority 
of  republican  institutions  over  monarchical,  what  has  that 
to  do  with  the  question  ?     Austria  has  not  protested  against 
our  republicanism,  or  asserted  the  superiority  of  monarchy, 
and  what  right  has  Mr.  Webster,  if  he  recognizes  the  in- 
dependence of  Austria,  and  proposes  to  treat  with  her  as  a 
sovereign  state,  to  bring  in  question  the  relative  superiority 
or  inferiority  of  the  respective  forms  of  the  two  govern- 
ments?    Wiiy  does  he  travel  out  of  the  record,  and  give 
vent  to  a  very  silly  boast?     Do  his  best,  he  cannot  claim  for 
his  country  any  superiority  over  Austria,  except  in  vain  and 
undignified  boasting.     But  how,  in  fact,  stands  the  question 
with  regard  to  this  vast  extent  of  territory  of  the  Union  ? 
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Of  the  territory  of  tlie  old  thirteen  states,  we  say  notliing  ; 
but  of  the  rest,  whicli  far  exceeds  it,  will  Mr.  Webster  se- 
riously set  its  acquisition  down  to  the  credit  of  our  political 
principles  and  institutions?  The  Louisiana  purchase  he 
cannot,  for  Mr.  Jefferson,  who  purchased  the  territory  from 
France,  confessed  that  he  did  it  in  violation  of  the  consti- 
stitution  he  had  sworn  to  observe  and  defend.  The  acqui- 
sition of  Texas  he  cannot;  for  he  maintained  in  the  senate 
that  it  could  not  be  constitutionally  annexed  to  the  Union, 
and  he  opposed  its  annexation  with  all  his  energ}",  ability, 
and  eloquence.  The  acquisition  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali- 
fornia he  cannot ;  for  he  opposed  as  unjust  the  war  which 
led  to  their  conquest,  and  also  opposed  to  the  last  moment 
the  treaty  by  which  they  wei'e  acquired,  and  even  voted 
against  its  ratiiication.  As  to  Oregon,  w^e  know  not  under 
wluit  title  we  hold  it,  unless  it  be  that  one  Captain  Gray 
happened  to  approach  very  near  to,  perhaps  entered,  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  river,  before  any  one  else  was 
known  to  have  done  so.  Now,  we  submit  to  Mr.  Webster 
himself,  if  he  has  any  rigl^t  to  consider  this  vast  acquisition 
of  territory,  effected  for  the  most  part  by  open  violation  of 
the  constitution,  or  by  a  war  whicli  he  held  at  the  time  to 
be  aggressive  and  uncalled  for, — a  war,  as  he  pronounced  it, 
"  of  pretexts," — as  any  thing  honorable  to  the  repuljlic  or 
republican  institutions  in  general. 

But  we  have  extended  our  remarks  much  further  than  we 
intended,  and  we  hasten  to  dismiss  this  painful  subject,  al- 
though we  leave  several  points  of  some  importance  un- 
touched. We  need  not  add,  that  for  Mr.  Webster,  both  in 
consideration  of  his  public  services  and  of  what  we  have 
seen  of  him  in  social  intercoui-se,  we  have  entertained  a  very 
great,  indeed,  a  very  profound  respect ;  and  we  have  looked 
to  him  as  the  leader  of  that  true  American  party  which,  we 
trusted,  would  be  formed  out  of  the  conservative  elements 
of  the  two  great  parties  which  have  hitherto  divided  the 
country.  AVe  have  particularly  approved  his  course  in  re- 
gard to  the  so-called  ''compromise  n)easures,"  and  we  were 
exceedingly  gratitied  when  we  heard  that  he  had  consented 
to  accept  the  department  of  state  in  Mr.  Fillmore's  cabinet. 
It  has  therefore  been  with  great  disappointment,  as  well  as 
unfeigned  sorrow,  that  we  have  read  the  document  on  which 
we  have  commented.  As  a  diplomatic  document  we  shall 
not  trust  ourselves  to  characterize  it,  any  further  tlian  to  say 
that  it  is  singularly  irrelevant  in  several  of  its  topics,  incon- 
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elusive  in  its  reasoniii2:s,  and  undignified  in  its  tone.  As  a 
political  document  enibodyingthe  views  of  the  government 
and  announcing  American  principles,  it  is  in  a  high  degree 
objectionable.  In  it  Mr.  Webster  leaves  the  statesman  for 
the  demagogue,  the  conservative  for  the  radical,  and  instead 
of  availing  himself  of  his  position  and  the  occasion  to  an- 
nounce sound  and  salutary  principles,  he  has  assumed  the 
bonnet  rouge  of  the  Jacobin,  and  descended  to  pander  to  the 
worse  principles,  the  basest  passions,  and  the  most  danger- 
ous tendences  of  his  countrymen.  Little  did  we  think  that 
he  wlio  some  years  since  applauded,  and  induced  not  a  few 
others  to  applaud,  our  own  indignant  denunciation  of  these 
principles,  passions,  and  tendencies,  would  himself  one  day 
need  to  be  remonstrated  with  for  proclaiming  them,  and 
proclaiming  them  as  American,  and  inseparable  from  the 
American  character,  condition,  and  destiny.  We  hope  his 
lapse  will  prove  but  momentarj^,  that  he  will  hasten  to  take 
back  his  defence  of  rebels  everywhere,  and  assume  his  right- 
ful and  natural  position  once  more  on  the  side  of  authority, 
in  defence  of  historical  rights,  and  of  liberty  through  law. 
This,  with  disunion  preached  throughout  the  land,  and  the 
laws  openly  resisted,  in  our  cities,  is  no  time  to  proclaim 
sympathy  with  rebels  and  rebellion. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1852.] 

These  are  two  interesting  and  in  various  respects  highly 
instructive  volumes.  The  author  is  a  native  of  Switzerland, 
and  was  formerly  tutor  to  the  young  archdukes  of  Austria, 
and,  we  believe,  to  the  present  Emperor  Francis  Joseph. 
He  is  a  man  of  learning  and  talents,  of  firm  faith  and  sincere 
and  tender  piety.  He  travels  as  a  Catholic  and  as  an  eccle- 
siastic, but  as  one  who  well  knows  the  world,  as  a  shrewd 
observer,  and    as  an  able  and   impartial  commentator   on 

*Le»  Saints  Lieux.     Pelerinage  d,  Jerusalem,  en  passant  par  V  Autriche. 
Ill  Hongrie,  la  Slnvonie,  les  Provinces  Danuhiennes,  Constantinople,  V  Archi- 
oel,  le  Liban.  laSyrie,  Alcrandrie,  Malte,  la  Sidle,  et  Marseille.     Par  Mgr. 
MiSLiN,  Abbe  Mitre.     A.  Paris:  1851. 
Vol.  XVI- 14 
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what  he  sees  and  lieure.  A  more  pleasant,  instructive,  and 
trustworthy  traveller  it  has  rarely  been  our  good  fortune  to 
meet,  or  one  whose  accounts  of  the  countries  througli  which 
he  has  passed  are  more  interesting  or  more  important.  We 
see  and  learn  more  of  them  in  his  pages  than  we  could  by 
visiting  tiiem  ourselves,  for  he  always  seizes  the  right  point 
of  view,  and  shows  you  tlie  precise  things  a  Catholic  travel- 
ler ought  to  see  and  become  acquainted  with. 

The  Abbot  Mislin  set  out  from  Vienna  on  his  pilgrimage 
to  the  Holy  Places  on  the  24:th  of  June,  1848,  after  the  first 
red-republican  revolution  in  that  city,  and  just  before  the 
open  revolt  of  Kossuth  and  the  Magyars.  His  position  at 
the  court  of  Austria  gave  him  a  good  opportunity  of  under- 
standing the  character  and  purposes  of  each,  and  his  candor, 
independence,  aiul  obvious  good  faith  render  his  statements 
worthy  of  all  confidence.  He  loves  Austria,  indeed,  and  is 
strongly  attached  to  the  imperial  family,  but  he  is  no  blind 
idolater  of  Austrian  policy,  and  though  far  from  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  false  liberalism  of  the  age,  he  comments  with 
great  freedom  on  the  acts  of  the  imperial  government.  He 
is  no  enemy  to  Austria,  but  he  is  no  flatterer  of  the  Austrian 
government,  which,  though  not  censurable  under  the  rela- 
tions alleged  by  the  revolutionists,  had  many  and  great 
faults,  which  no  lover  of  freedom  and  Catholicity  can  pal- 
liate or  disguise.  The  imperial  family  were  pious  and  well 
disposed,  but  tiie  administration  was  almost  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  church.  Happily,  however, 
the  goverinnent  was  forced  by  the  rude  shocks  it  received  to 
recognize  its  errors,  atid  the  present  emperor  ha^  already  done 
much,  and  we  trust  he  will  do  still  more,  to  correct  them. 
Even  as  a  matter  of  sound  policy,  he  should  leave  the  church 
free,  for  it  is  only  through  her  freedom  and  independence 
of  the  state  th^t  government,  or  even  society,  is  practicable 
in  any  part  of  Christendom.  The  attempt  to  maintain  so- 
ciety on  atheistical  principles,  by  chaining  up  the  church, 
disparaging  the  clergy,  ridiculing  religion,  and  directing 
attention  solely  to  worldly  interests,  roast  beef  and  plum- 
pudding,  has  signally  failed,  and  we  hope  it  will  be  long- 
before  a  new  crop  of  fools  will  be  produced  to  renew  it. 

From  Vienna  the  author  passed  through  Hungary.  As 
he  visits  Presbui-gh,  the  ancient  capital  of  Hungary,  the 
author  makes  some  reflections  and  offers  some  details  not 
without  interest.  The  Hungarian  revolution  has  not  yet 
broken  out,  but  it  is  on  the  eve  of  its  explosion.     The  autlior 
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sees  clearly  what  is  coining,  and  gives  a  brief  and  trust- 
worthy account  of  the  causes  and  nature  of  the  struggle 
which  was  then  prepared.  He  fully  confirms  the  view 
which  has  been  uniformly  taken  in  this  journal  of  the  Hun- 
garians and  of  tlieir  late  rebellion  against  Austria. 

"  A  few  years  ago  I  assisted  at  one  of  tbose  turbulent  Hungarian  diets 
which  preluded  the  present  tempest.  After  a  stormy  session  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  in  which  I  had  seen  the  Austrian  government 
furiously  attacked  without  hearing  a  single  voice  raised  in  its  defence, 
save  the  official  and  almost  indifferent  voice  of  the  president,  I  ob- 
served to  the  president,  that  it  was  impossible  for  an  edifice  to  remain 
a  long  time  standing  which  everybody  conspired  to  demolish.  '  The 
Hungarians'  (Magyars),  he  replied,  '  are  ardent,  vivacious,  high-spirited, 
clamorous,  and  fond  of  opposition  in — phrases.  It  is  necessary  to  let 
them  throw  off  their  excess  of  fire  and  eloquence.  My  predecessor,  who 
took  every  thing  literally,  died  in  endeavoring  to  restrain  them,  but  I, 
who  knew  them,  leave  them  to  act  and  speak  in  their  own  way.  What- 
ever they  may  do  or  say,  they  are  sincerely  attached  to  their  king,  and 
let  there  come  a  real  danger  for  the  state,  they  will  be  its  most  coura- 
geous defenders. '  The  president  left  me  very  little  convinced  by  his  obser- 
vation. 

"  I  love  the  Hungarians  for  their  open  and  chivalric  character.  They 
are  religious,  brave,  hospitable,  prepossessing  to  strangers.  When  T  first 
presented  myself  in  the  chamber  of  magnates,  I  knew  nobody;  a  simple 
priest,  I  was  at  once  received  as  a  brother  by  many  prelates  and  bishops, 
who  came  to  meet  me,  and  with  whom  I  have  remained  ever  since  ten- 
derly united.  More  lately  I  have  obtained  rank  among  the  Hungarian 
clergy,  who  had  for  a  long  time  opened  to  me  both  their  arms  and  their 
hearts.  But  this  year,  1848,  the  Hungarians  have  forgotten  the  recollec- 
tions of  1741 ;  they  have  forgotten  that  chivalric  cry  of  loyalty  and  en- 
thusiasm, Moriamur  pro  rcge  iwstre  Maria  Theresta,  which  had  remained 
as  the  symbol  of  their  national  character.  It  is  true,  Joseph  II.  but  ill 
repaid  the  devotedness  of  this  people:  but,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  is 
the  idol  of  the  revolutionary  party.  If  he  struck  the  people,  he  struck 
the  church  still  harder,  and  the  Brother  Sacristan  of  Frederic  the  Great 
has  obtained  the  pardon  of  the  sovereign  who  imposed  on  Hungary  the 
Oerman  language,  and  carried  away  from  Presburg  the  crown  of  St. 
Stephen. 

"  A  violent  reaction  has  manifested  itself  in  the  late  diets,  not  only 
against  the  German  language,  but  also  against  the  Latin,  which  was  the 
language  of  public  affairs;  and  they  have  substituted  the  Hungarian  or 
Magyar  language  in  its  stead.  In  Europe  generally  this  victory  is  re- 
garded as  the  triumph  of  the  liberal  party;  but  it  was  in  fact  only  the 
self-styled  victory  of  a  turbulent  minority  over  the  Catholic  clergy  and 
the  Austrian  government.  This,  however,  is  enough  to  render  it  popu- 
lar with  foreigners. 
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"  lu  Hungary,  in  a  population  of  twelve  millions  and  a  half,  there  are- 
not  less  tlian  fifteen  or  sixteen  distinct  nationalities,  each  for  the  most 
part  with  a  different  language  of  its  own.  The  Hungarians,  or  rather 
the  Magyars,  form  only  about  one-third  of  the  wiiole  population.  How 
embarrassing  for  a  government  to  make  itself  understood  in  this  tower 
of  Babel!  Usage  had  introduced  the  Latin.  The  Latin  of  Hungary  bad 
long  been  the  subject  of  the  railleries  of  those  who  did  not  know  it;  but, 
without  being  as  pure  as  that  of  Cicero,  it  had  the  advantage  of  not  be- 
ing the  idiom  of  the  Illyrians,  the  Magyars,  the  Croats,  the  Wallachians, 
or  the  Saxons,  and  of  being  understood  by  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
In  the  United  States  as  in  France,  in  England  as  in  Germany,  they  can 
use  a  passport,  or  any  other  docimient,  written  in  Latin;  but  if  writtea 
in  Hungarian,  it  would  be  as  unintelligible  as  if  written  in  Chinese  or 
Sanscrit. 

"In  a  political  point  of  view,  the  triumph  of  the  Magyar  language 
has  been,  therefore,  an  act  of  oppression,  and  the  liberals  who  committed 
it  were  so  intolerant,  as  to  wish  to  oblige  the  Croatian  deputies  present 
at  the  diet  forthwith  to  speak  a  language  which  they  did  not  know. 
Through  the  intervention  of  the  Austrian  government,  the  Hungarian 
diet  granted  to  Croatia  the  interval  of  two  diets  to  provide  herself  with 
a  language.  Yet  this  decision  did  not  prevent  the  Magj^ar  liberals  from 
hissing  her  deputies,  as  often  as  they  attempted  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  respite  to  defend  the  interests  of  their  country  in  Latin. 

"1  insist  on  this  fact,  because  it  has  been,  not  in  itself,  but  in  the 
tendencies  it  betrayed,  the  first  cause  of  the  misunderstanding  between 
the  Croats  and  the  Magyars,  and  of  the  war  which  is  on  the  point  of 
breaking  out  l)etween  them.  The  triumph  of  the  Magyar  language  in 
the  parliament  was  a  new  irruption  of  the  Magyars  into  Pannonia,  the 
.subjection  of  fifteen  nationalities  to  one  alone,  or  of  eight  millions  of 
people  of  other  races  to  four  and  a  half  millions  of  Magyars. 

"The  revolution  in  Vienna,  last  March,  was  hardly  known  at  Pres- 
burg,  before  on  the  one  hand  the  Hungarians  attempted  their  separation 
from  the  empire,  and  on  the  other  sought  to  incorporate  with  Hungary 
proper  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Transylvania,  so  as  to  have  a  compact 
kingdom  of  fifteen  millions  of  inhabitants.  The  diet,  the  ministry,  the 
palatine,  that  is  to  say,  the  three  constitutional  powers,  took  the  road  to 
Pesth,  under  the  direction  of  Kossuth,  who  soon  absorbed  them  all,  and 
summoned  the  Sclaves  to  unite  with  them.  The  Croats,  with  their  Ban 
Jellachieh  at  tiieir  head,  who  had  heard  it  said  that  the  revolution  of 
Vienna  was  made  in  favor  of  all  the  nationalities  of  the  empire,  and 
therefore  in  favor  of  their  own,  declared  that  they  would  be  to  the  Hun- 
garians what  the  Hungarians  wished  to  be  to  the  Austrian?,  that  is  to 
say,  independent,  holding  immediately  from  the  crown  alone. 

"The  Magyars  take  up  arms  to  subject  the  Croats,  and  the  Croats 
take  up  arms  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Magyars.  Here  are  the 
two  nations  in  face  of  cacli  other,  or,  I  prefer  to  say,  two  men,  Kossuth 
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and  Jellachich,  so  completely  is  each  identified  with  the  cause  he  de- 
fends. The  one,  Kossuth,  is  au  eloquent  rhetorician,  able  to  stir  up  the 
masses  as  the  tempest  stirs  up  the  waves  ®f  the  ocean;  the  other, 
.Jellachich,  a  soldier,  loyal  and  intrepid,  electrifies  an  entire  people,  rude 
indeed,  but  brave  and  devout.  The  one  fascinates  by  his  discourses, 
the  other  by  his  example;  the  one  is  nourished  by  the  discourses  of  the 
old  French  convention,  which  he  admires,  the  other  by  the  history  of 
his  country,  which  he  loves;  the  one  glorifies  revolutions,  the  other 
glorifies  liberty." — pp.  21-24. 

We  commend  this  parallel  between  Kossuth  and  Jellachich 
to  the  admirers  of  the  former.  No  one  questions  that  Kos- 
suth is  a  distinguished  revolutionary  orator,  and  in  that  sort 
of  eloquence — the  lowest  in  the  scale  and  the  easiest  to  be 
attained  to — which  is  adapted  to  rouse  up  the  evil  passions, 
and  stimulate  the  natural  insubordination  of  an  unreasoning 
and  unscrupulous  multitude,  he  stands  preeminent.  But  o^ 
the  lofty  character  of  a  true  patriot,  of  a  real  lover  of  liberty, 
or  of  a  wise  and  prudent  statesman,  he  has  as  yet  given  us 
no  indication.  His  speeches  in  this  country  tire  by  their 
repetitions,  and  disgust  by  their  egotism.  "^His  credit  is 
every  day  diminishing,  and  if  he  ever  leaves  this  country  it 
will  be  as  a  small  man  in  comparison  with  what  he  was 
esteemed  when  he  first  set  his  foot  on  our  shores.  He  is  far 
inferior,  in  all  the  qualities  that  fit  him  to.  be  a  leader  of  a 
revolutionary  movement,  to  Joseph  Mazzini,  and  can  fill 
only  a  subordinate  place  under  him.  Our  people  have  shown 
their  usual  bad  taste  in  attempting  to  make  him  the  object 
of  their  hero-worship.  They  love  liberty,  and  delight  to 
honor  it  in  its  representative,  and  for  this  we  honor  them. 
But  in  Kossuth  they  have  selected  a  second-rate  revolution- 
ist,— a  sort  of  Camille  Desmoulins,  or  rather  a  Robespierre 
without  Robespierre's  incorruptibihty  in  money  matters, — 
not  the  representative  either  of  liberty  or  of  a  noble  strug- 
gle in  belialf  of  national  independence.  The  Magyars  were 
the  oppressors,  not  the  oppressed,  and  while  they  were  seek- 
ing to  render  themselves  independent  of  the  empire,  they 
were  fighting  to  keep  eight  millions  of  Hungarians  of  other 
races  in  subjection  to  themselves.  It  M^as  the  Croats  who 
were  fighting  for  liberty,  and  who  were  the  real  champions 
of  freedom.  He  who  deserves  our  sympathies  and  honors 
is  not  Kossuth,  but  their  noble  chief,  the  Ban  Jellachich. 
He  loved  his  country  and  liberty,  and  knew  how  to  defend 
both,  and  lie  deserves  to  have  his  name  placed  high  on  the 
list  headed  by  our  own  Washington. 
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What  we  have  cited  was  written  in  the  month  of  June^ 
1848,  after  tlie  revohition  in  Vienna,  and  before  tlie  out- 
break of  hostilities  between  Hungary  and  Austria,  but  bv 
one  who  saw  clearly  what  was  to  be  expected,  and  fully 
compreliended  the  causes  which  were  at  work  to  ruin  the 
Austrian  empire.  Since  then,  Austria,  who  appeared  to  us 
at  that  time  utterly  prostrate,  whose  empire  we  thought 
must  be  dissolved,  and  the  German  provinces  be  united  to 
a  new  German  empire  embracing  all  Germany,  the  Italian 
be  absorbed  in  an  independent  federative  Italy,  and  the 
Sclavonic  be  in  part  merged  in  a  new  and  independent  king- 
dom of  Poland,  and  in  part  incorporated  with  the  Magyars, 
forming  an  independent  and  powerful  kingdom  of  Hnngary, 
— since  then,  we  say,  Austria  has  suppressed  the  revolt  in 
Italy,  put  down  the  revolution  in  her  hereditary  states,  and 
reduced  the  Magyars  to  submission.  This  has  disappointed 
and  enraged  the  revolutionists,  for  Austria  was  the  key-stone 
of  the  old  European  edifice,  and  it  was  only  by  her  destruc- 
tion that  it  could  be  demolished. 

Threatened  with  red-republicanism  within,  with  continued 
revolt  in  her  provinces,  and  having  to  oppose,  not  only  her 
own  rel)ellious  subjects,  l)ut  the  combined  power  of  the 
whole  revolutionvry  part}^  of  the  continent,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States,  Austria  called  upon  Russia  to  assist 
her  in  putting  down  the  rebellion  in  Hungary.  Russia 
complied  with  her  request,  and  the  Magyars  were  finally 
defeated  and  reduced  by  the  coml)ined  forces  of  Austri:> 
and  Russia. 

This  assistance  granted  by  Russia  to  Austria  has  been 
represented  by  the  defeated  revolutionists,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States,  as  an  unauthorized  and  criminal  in- 
tervention in  the  domestic  affairs  of  independent  nations, 
and  the  revolutionary  ex-Governor  Kossuth,  liberated  from 
a  Turkish  prison  througli  tlie  intervention  of  Lord  Palmers- 
ton  and  Mr.  Webster,  calls  upon  us  to  give  him  material  aid 
in  reviving  the  suppressed  revolution,  and  to  unite  witli 
Great  Britain  and  intervene  so  far  as  to  prevent  Russia  fruni 
again  intervenino-.  He  made  the  same  demand  of  Enolaiid, 
and  found  many  of  the  English  people  ready  to  respond  to 
it — in  their  toasts.  This  demand  is  the  burden  of  all  his 
speeches  here,  and  their  name  is  legion.  Our  government, 
if  we  may  judge  from  the  president's  late  message,  was  at 
first  inclined  to  favor  his  revohitionary  projects,  and  even 
to  comply  with  his  demand.     Many  of  our  citizens  have 
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been  quite  enthusiastic  on  the  subject,  and,  haviiif^  declared 
Kossuth  the  champion  of  liberty,  the  apostle  of  humanity, 
a  second  Messiali,  come  to  break  the  power  of  tyrants,  and 
to  redeem  the  human  race  from  bondage,  have  been  ready 
to  respond  to  his  appeal,  and  to  force  their  government  into 
a  war  witli  both  Austria  and  Russia  in  his  belialf. 

Kossuth,  in  all  his  speeches  that  we  have  read,  in  all  his 
reasonings,  quietly  assumes  as  the  basis  of  his  arguments 
what  he  knows  perfectly  well  is  false,  and  the  mass  of  his 
American  sympathizers  take  his  statements  as  true,  with- 
out having  any  clear  or  just  conception  of  tlie  real  merits 
of  the  question.  Four  years  ago  Hungary,  to  the  great 
body  of  our  people,  even  our  educated  people,  was  as  much 
a  terra  incognita  as  tlie  interior  of  Africa.  Very  few  of 
them  had  any  knowledge  of  its  inhabitants,  its  domestic 
institutions,  or  its  relations  to  the  iVustrian  enquire.  Italian 
refugees  and  Frencli  liberals  had  prejudiced  them  against 
Austria,  and  prepared  them  tb  believe  that  any  party  op- 
posed to  her  must  be  in  the  right.  When,  therefore,  they 
heard  Hungary  had  revolted  and  taken  up  arms  against 
her,  they  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Hungarian  cause  was 
a  good  cause,  and  deserving  tiie  sympathy  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen,  and  every  friend  of  liberty  throughout  the 
world. 

But  Kossuth  knows  perfectly  well  that  Hungary  had  no 
ground  of  complaint  against  the  Austrian  government. 
That  Hungary  had  not  developed  her  resources,  that  she 
had  not  kept  pace  with  the  industrial  progress  of  the  age. 
that  she  had  to  suffer  very  serious  evils,  very  many  tilings 
that  needed  reforming,  is  most  true  and  undeniable  ;  but  all 
this  was  due,  not  to  the  Austrian  government,  but  to  the 
obstinacy  and  folly  of  her  own  diet,  or  local  parliament. 
The  imperial  government  labored  constantly  to  persuade 
the  local  parliament  to  introduce  the  reforms  which  in  the 
process  of  time  and  change  of  circumstances  had  become 
necessary,  but  always  without  success,  and  there  was  not 
a  grievance  complained  of,  not  a  reform  needed,  tliat  the 
Hungarian  parliament  was  not  competent  to  redress  or  to 
introduce,  if  it  had  been  so  disposed.  This  fact  should 
never  be  overlooked  or  forgotten,  for  it  renders  the  opposi- 
tion to  Austria  wholly  unjustifiable. 

Moreover,  the  immediate  causes  of  the  war  with  the  im- 
perial government  were  not  the  grievances  that  required 
redress,  but  desire  for  national   independence  on  the  one 
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hand,  and  on  the  other  the  determination  of  the  Mag^'ars  to 
subject  to  Magyar  rule  the  non-Magyar  races  of  Hungary, 
or  rather  of  Croatia,  Schivonia,  Transylvania,  &c.,  in  a  gen- 
ei'al  way  reckoned  as  parts  of  Hungary,  but  not  within  the 
limits  of  Hungary  proper,  civil  or  geographical.  The  pre- 
text for  hostilities  was,  that  the  imperial  government  would 
not  aid  the  Magyars  in  reducing  these  non-Magyar  races, 
that  is,  would  not  aid  in  stripping  the  empire  of  a  number 
of  her  provinces,  and  give  them  to  the  Magyars,  to  render 
the  kingdom  they  proposed  to  declare  independent  power- 
ful enough  to  defend  itself.  If  the  imperial  government 
consented  to  let  Hungary  separate  herself  from  the  empire, 
and  become  independent,  it  could  not  be  expected  to  add  to 
her  proper  dominions  other  provinces,  or  to  refrain  from 
efforts  to  confine  the  independent  kingdom  within. the  limits 
of  Hungary  proper.  The  demand  of  the  Magyars  was  itself 
unreasonable,  and  they  had  no  right  to  feel  aggrieved  that 
it  was  not  complied  with,  or  that  the  imperial  government 
aided  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Transylvania  to  maintain 
their  independence  of  Hungary,  and  their  loyalty  to  the 
empire.  Even  assuming  Hungary,  \vhicli,  however  was  not 
the  case,  to  liave  been  recognized  as  independent  of  the  em- 
j>ire,  this  would  have  been  no  cause  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Hungary.  A  state  has  a  right  to  defend  its  loyal  provinces, 
and  in  fact  the  war  of  the  Magyars  on  the  Croats,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  empire,  was  itself  a  war  on  the  empire,  and  of 
itself  justified  the  imperial  government,  and  would  have 
done  so  even  assmning  Hungary  to  have  ])een  independent, 
in  making  war  on  Hungary.  The  revolt  of  the  Magyars 
had  no  justification,  and  their  war  upon  the  empire  was 
aggressive,  and  in  all  respects  unjustifiable.  Under  any 
point  of  view,  then,  from  which  we  choose  to  consider  the 
Magyar  cause,  it  is  essentially  a  bad  cause,  with  which  no 
friend  of  freedom  or  of  justice  coukl.  understanding  it,  sym- 
pathize.* 


*We  are  not  suretbat  this  is  sufficiently  clear  to  all  our  readers.  Hun- 
gary is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  includini;  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Tran- 
sylvania, and  sometimes  as  excluding  them.  Geographically  it  includes 
tliem,  politically  it  in  some  respects  did,  and  in  some  respects  did  not, 
include  them.  These  states  inhabited  chietlv  by  Sclavonians  and  Rou- 
mans,  were  distinct  from  the  Hungarian  state,  but  were  for  certain  pur- 
poses of  administration  joined  to  the  kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  depend- 
ent on  the  Hungarian  crown.  Yet  they  had  a  civil  organization  of  their 
own,  autl  diets  of  their  own,  at  least  Croatia  had  a  diet,  distinct  from  the 
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Bat  Kossuth  and  his  friends  misrepresent  the  relation 
which  subsisted  between  Hungary  and  the  empire.  Cer- 
tainly Hungary  was  distinct  from  and  independent  of  the 
duchy  of  Austria,  but  to  assert  it  to  have  been  independent 
of  the  Austrian  empire  or  state,  and  connected  with  it  only 
by  the  accidental  union  of  the  crown  of  each  in  the  same 
person,  is  to  assert  a  palpable  falsehood.  Hungary  was  an 
integral  part  of  the  Austrian  state,  as  much  so  as  the  duchy 
of  Austria  itself.  Austria  aside  from  Hungary,  Bohemia, 
Clalicia,  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  Transylvania,  Dahnatia,  the 
Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  &c.,  is  not  an  empire,  but  a 
dukedom,  and  these  kingdoms  and  provinces,  in  forming 
in  union   with  the  ducliy  of  Austria  the  Austrian  empire, 

Miigj^ar  diet,  which  is  meant  whenever  mention  is  made  of  the  Hun- 
garian diet. 

While  Magyar  Hungary,  or  Hungary  in  its  restricted  political  sense, 
remained  united  to  the  empire,  those  provinces  in  some  sense  held  from 
the  empire,  if  we  understand  it,  through  the  Hungarian  crown.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  fact,  when  the  Magyar  kingdom  obtained,  in  March, 
1848,  from  the  concessions  of  the  good,  but  weak  and  terrified.  Emperor 
Ferdioand,  an  independent  ministry,  the  Magyar  government  claimed 
these  provinces  as  a  part  of  the  Himgarian  state,  and  demanded  their 
submission  to  the  new  independent  ministry.  As  the  concession  of  that 
independent  ministry  was  a  virtual  separation  of  Hungary  from  the  em- 
pire, and  threatened  to  be  soon  even  a  formal  one,  and  to  render  Magyar 
Hungary  in  all  respects  an  independent  kingdom,  the  effect  of  this  de- 
mand would  have  been,  if  complied  with,  to  sever  Croatia,  Sclavonia, 
and  Transylvania  from  the  Austrian  empire,  and  to  make  them  prov- 
inces of  the  independent  Magyar  kingdom,  and  to  subject  the  Sclavo- 
nians  and  Roumans  to  the  Magyars,  their  bitter  enemies  and  hereditary 
oppressors.  The  Croats,  who  were  impatient  of  their  giiasi-dependence 
on  Hungary  even  while  Hungary  was  united  to  the  empire,  could  not  en- 
tertain the  thought  of  being  dependent  on  her  as  an  independent  king- 
dom. They  preferred  being  united  to  Austria,  and  holding  immediately 
from  the  emperor,  to  being  subjected  to  the  Magyars,  no  longer  united  to 
Austria.  They  consequently,  under  the  lead  of  their  noble  chief,  the 
Ban  Jellachich,  refused  to  submit  to  the  Magyar  ministry.  The  minis- 
try took  up  arms  to  compel  them  to  submit  but  were  defeated  by  Jella- 
chich. They  then  applied  to  the  imperial  government  to  use  its  author- 
ity to  compel  them  to  submit,  and  to  put  down  what  Kossuth  calls  "  the 
Servian  insurrection."'  The  imperial  government,  if  its  action  has  not 
been  misrepresented,  counting  on  the  loyalty  of  the  Magyars,  and  trust- 
ing that  Ihey  would  still  remain  united  to  the  Austrian  state,  appears  to 
have  been  at  first  disposed  to  listen  to  their  request;  but  as  soon  as  it  was 
clearly  manifest  that  the  Magyars  were  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  but 
absolute  independence  of  the  empire,  it  refused,  and  approved  the  Ban 
Jellachich. 

Here  we  get  at  once  at  the  immediate  causes  of  the  war  of  the  Hun 
garian  ministry  under  Kossuth  against  the  empire.     The  Magyar  diet 
had  so  alienated  the  affections  of  the  non-Magyar  provinces  of  the  geo- 
graphical kingdom  of  Hungary,  that  they  would  not  consent  to  belong 
^  to  the  political  kingdom  of  Hungary,  if  independent  of  Austria,  and 
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are  not  regarded  in  law  as  subjected  to  that  duohy,  and  de- 
pendent on  it.  Tliey  are,  in  reference  to  it,  independent 
states,  as  the  several  states  of  our  Union  are,  in  relation  to 
each  other,  independent  states.  The  empire  of  Austria  is  a 
federative,  or,  as  some  term  it,  a  composite  state.  The 
members  or  components,  taken  separately,  are  mutually  in- 
dependent, and  have  each  their  local  institutions  and  admin- 
istrations; but  in  their  composition,  federation,  or  union, 
they  form  one  state,  just  as  the  states  composing  our  Union 
are  one  state  in  their  federative  character.  The  relation  of 
Hungary  to  the  empire  was  substantially  the  relation  of 
Massachusetts  to  the  federal  government  of  the  American 
Union  ;  and  she  had  no  more  right  to  secede  from  the  empire, 

governed  by  the  Magyar  nobility.  The  Magyar  ministry  undertook,  to 
force  them  into  submission,  and,  failing,  called  upon  the  empire,  from 
which  it  was  separating  and  wished  to  separate  them,  to  assist  it.  The 
imperial  government,  after  a  brief  hesitation,  refused  its  assistance,  and 
even  extended  its  protection  to  the  non-Magyar  provinces.  Then  the 
Kossuth  ministry  turned  against  the  Austrian  slate,  fomented  the  new 
red-republican  revolution  in  Vienna  of  October,  1848,  and  marched  its 
troops  to  the  aid  of  the  insurgents,  with  the  hope  of  securing  Magj'ar 
independence  and  the  subjection  of  the  Croats  and  non-Magyar  races, 
under  the  walls  of  Vienna,  by  the  ruin  of  the  Austrian  monarchy.  They 
were  defeated,  as  everybodj^  knows,  by  the  noble  Prince  Windischgratz, 
and  obliged  to  retreat  across  the  Danube,  followed  by  the  Austrian 
army.  Now  the  sole  pretext  of  this  hostility  against  Austria  was,  that 
the  imperial  government  would  not  aid  the  Magyars  to  reduce  the  non- 
Magyar  haces  to  subjection  to  the  Magyar  ministry,  and  thus  aid  in 
strengthening  the  Magj^ar  kingdom,  resolved  to  become  independent,  by 
divesting  the" empire  of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Transylvania,  and  giv- 
ing them  to  that  kingdom.  Tlie  baseness  of  the  Magyar  ministry  has 
been  disguised  by  the  common  mistake  of  confounding  these  non-Mag- 
yar states  with  tlie  Magyar  state  of  Hungary  proper,  or  Hungary  in  its 
ireslricted  political  sense,  and  by  not  regarding  the  fact  that  the  non-Mag- 
yar states  were  not  struggling  for  independence  of  the  empire,  but  for 
independence  of  an  independent  Magyar  Hungary.  They  were  loyal  to 
the  empire,  but  would  not  consent  to  make  part  of  a  Magyar  kingdom 
independent  of  the  empire.  They  were  bound  to  the  Magyar  kingdom 
only  as  that  kingdom  was  indissolubly  united  to  the  Austrian  state,  and 
consequently  owed  it  no  obedience  when  it  ceased  to  be  so  united.  The 
attempt  on  the  jiart  of  tlie  Magyar  ministry  to  subject  them  was  a  wan 
ton  invasion  of  their  rights,  gross  usurpation,  and  an  outrage  upon  com- 
mon justice,  which  would  have  amply  justitied  Austria  in  making  war 
on  that  mini.str}',  even  if  it  had  been  the  ministry  of  an  absolutely  inde- 
pendent state.  '  The  defence  of  Austria  and  of  the  Croats  is  triumphant, 
and  one  must  be  wholly  blinded  by  the  revolutionary  mania  of  the  times, 
not  to  see  that  Kossuth  and  his  party  were  wanton  .iggressors,  and  under 
every  conceivable  jioint  of  view  in  both  law  and  justice  deserving  of 
condemnation  and  the  utter  reprobation  of  mankind.  Not  only  the  men 
were  bad,  but  their  cause  was  bad,  and  we  have  just  as  little  .sympathy 
with  those  who  condemn  Kossuth,  and  yet  approve  his  cause,  aa  we 
have  with  those  who  make  Kossuth  their  fetich. 
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and  declare  herself  independent,  than  Massachusetts  has  to 
secede  from  the  Union,  and  decUire  herself  a  complete  and 
independent  state.  The  union  of  Hungary  to  the  empire  had 
received  the  assent  of  the  Hungarian  diet,  and  therefore  of 
Hungary  herself,  and  she  could  not  dissolve  it  without  a  breach 
of  faith,  or  treason  to  the  empire.  However  independent  of 
Austria  Hungary  might  have  been  in  her  local  civil  admin- 
istration, she  was  not  separately  from  the  empire  an  inde- 
pendent state.  She  was  not  in  herself  what  the  authorities 
call  a  complete  state  ;  which  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that 
she  had  no  ambassadors  at  foreign  courts,  and  could  main- 
tain diplomatic  relations  with  no  foreign  power.  In  all 
external  or  foreign  relations  she  was  merged  in  the  Austrian 
state.  She  could  declare  herself,  therefore,  independent  of 
the  Austrian  empire  only  by  an  act  of  rebellion,  and  justify 
herself  in  doing  so  only  on  those  grounds,  if  such  grounds 
there  are,  which  justify  revolution.  She  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  no  such  grounds  to  allege,  for  she  really  had  no  griev- 
ance to  complain  of  against  the  imperial  government. 

Hungary  at  war  with  the  empire  was  then  simply  the 
rebel  at  war  with  his  sovereign,  and  every  sovereign  has  the 
indefeasible  right  to  reduce  the  rebel  to  his  allegiance.  It 
makes  no  difference  here  whether  the  sovereignty  is  lodged 
in  an  emperor  or  in  a  president,  in  a  king  or  in  a  congress ; 
the  sovereignty  and  its  rights  and  prerogatives  are^  alwaj^s 
the  same.  In  the  case  before  us  the  emperor  represented 
the  sovereignty  of  the  state,  the  sovereign  state,  and  had 
therefore  the  right  to  reduce  Hungary  to  her  obedience,  and 
consequently  the  right  to  invoke  the  aid,  if  he  saw  proper, 
of  Russia,  or  any  other  friendly  power,  in  doing  it,  and  the 
power  invoked  had  the  right,  if  it  saw  proper,  to  grant  the 
aid  solicited.  ]^o  man  who  knows  any  thing  of  the. meaning 
of  the  word  state,  or  of  international  law,  or  has  the  least 
glimmering  of  common  sense,  can  deny  this. 

But,  if  this  be  so,  no  nation,  unless  in  a  clear  case  of  self- 
defence,  can  have  the  least  right  to  intervene  to  prevent 
the  power  called  upon  from  granting  the  aid  invoked.  Here 
is  a  point  to  which  we  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  Those  of  our  statesmen  who  have  opposed  Kos- 
suth's demand  for  intervention  against  intervention,  have 
done  so  on  the  ground  that  such  intervention  would  be  im- 
politic, and  contrary  to  our  interests  as  a  nation.  This  is 
no  doubt  true,  but  we  would  oppose  it  on  higher  grounds, 
— on  the  ground  that  we  have  no  n'y/it  to  intervene  in  the 
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case,  and  could  not  intervene  without  manifest  injustice, — 
not,  indeed,  without  strikinij;  a  direct  blow  at  the  riglit  of 
independent  nations  to  manage  their  own  domestic  affairs 
in  their  own  way.  We  retort  Kossuth's  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention upon  himself.  He  says,  nations  have  the  right 
to  modify  their  institutions,  and  to  adopt  such  ameliorations 
and  such  forms  of  internal  government  as  seem  to  them 
good,  without  the  interference  of  foreign  powers.  As 
against  one  another,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  right 
of  neighboring  nati(Mis  to  intervene  simply  in  necessary  self- 
defence,  and  understanding  by  nations  independent  nations, 
we  accept  and  even  maintain  tliis  doctrine.  But  in  the 
present  case  this  doctrine  applies  to  Austria  and  Russia,  not 
to  Hungary,  for  Hungary  was  not  an  independent  nation, 
was  not  in  herself  a  complete  state.  She  could  introduce 
no  reforms  or  alterations  incompatible  with  her  indissoluble 
union  with  and  subjection  to  the  AiTstrian  state.  She  had 
no  competency  to  declare  herself  independent  of  the  em- 
pire ;  and  to  intervene  at  the  request  of  the  empire  to  pre- 
vent her  from  doing  so,  or  to  aid  in  reducing  her  to  her  al- 
legiance, was  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  to  intervene  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  an  independent  state, — was  and  could 
be  no  violation  of  the  law  of  non-intervention.  But  to  have 
intervened  to  prevent  Austria  from  invoking  the  aid  of 
Russia,  or  to  prevent  Russia  from  granting  it,  would  have 
been  a  direct  intervention  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  inde- 
pendent states,  and  an  undeniable  violation  of  the  law  of 
non-intervention. 

What  Kossuth  is  soliciting  of  us  is  manifestly  in  violation 
of  the  very  law  of  non-intervention  he  contends  for.  He 
wishes  ns  to  unite  with  England  in  saying  to  Austria  and 
Russia,  that  if  Hungary  again  rebels, — for  Hungary  is  not 
now  in  a  state  of  rebellion  or  revolt, — -and  declares  her  in- 
dependence, Russia  will  not  be  permitted  to  take  any  part 
in  the  contest,  and  if  she  presumes  to  do  so,  it  will  be 
counted  a  casus  JjeUi.  But  this  woukl  be,  not  an  interven- 
tion in  behalf  of  a  revolutionary  government  already  existing 
de  facto,  but  an  intervention  to  encourage  a  province  of  an 
independent  state  to  rebel  and  organize  such  government. 
If  this  would  not  be  intervention  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
independent  states,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  what 
would  be.  In  any  point  of  view,  then,  from  which  you 
choose  to  consider  the  matter.  Kossuth's  doctrine  of  non- 
intervention condemns  him,  and  his  insisting  upon  it  proves 
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that,  however  brilliant  a  rhetorician  he  maj  be,  he  is  but  an 
indifferent  lawyer,  and  a  sorry  logician.  If  non-interven- 
tion is  the  law,  we  have  nothino;  to  do  with  the  case,  and 
have  no  right  to  protest  against  the  conduct  of  either  Aus- 
tria or  Russia.  If  intervention  is  the  law,  or  tlie  right,  as 
it  must  be  to  justify  us  in  intervening  at  all,  then  the  al- 
leged intervention  of  Russia  is  justifiable,  for  she  has  as 
good  a  right  to  intervene  to  put  down  revolution  as  we  have 
to  intervene  to  sustain  revolution. 

But  we  deny  that  there  was  any  intervention,  in  the  legal 
or  political  sense  of  the  term,  in  the  case.  To  assist  a 
friendly  power,  at  its  request,  to  put  down  a  rebellion  in 
its  states  is  not  intervention,  is  not  to  violate  the  law  of  non- 
intervention. Tlie  intervention  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
nations  is  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  power,  tnotu  pro- 
jprio^  in  the  internal  affairs  of  an  independent  state,  or  with- 
out the  request  or  permission  of  its  sovereign.  We  have 
for  this  the  authority  of  one  of  the  greatest  revolutionists 
of  the  age,  the  Abbate  Gioberti,  who  belongs  heart  and  soul 
to  Kossuth's  party,  and  is  as  innocent  of  all  Catholic  faith 
and  tendency  as  the  well-hnown  pantheist,  Stallo,  who  re- 
cently defended  Kossuth  at  Cincinnati.  Whatever  Gioberti 
may  have  once  been,  his  recent  work,  Del  Rinnovamento 
Civile  cT  Italia^  proves  that  he  can  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  a  Catholic,  and  that  for  years  he  has  been  a  thorough- 
going revolutionist,  prepared  to  carry  his  points  with  or 
without  the  pope,  with  or  without  the  church.  He  is  a  de- 
cided liberal,  and  can  no  more  than  the  fallen  La  Mennais 
be  regarded  as  a  Catholic  priest,  or  as  a  Christian  believer. 
He  must  therefore  be  good  authority  for  Kossuth  and  his 
friends.  Well,  Gioberti,  when  accused  in  the  Sardinian 
chamber  of  having  proposed,  as  Sardinian  minister,  to  in- 
tervene in  the  affairs  of  Tuscany,  replied,  ^'  I  ask,  Is  to  enter 
any  foreign  state  whatever  with  an  armed  force  always  in- 
tervention, in  the  political  sense  of  the  word?  I  answer,  if 
this  entrance  is  by  the  request  of  the  jjrince  and  people,  it 
is  not  intervention  ;  if  against  the  will  of  the  prince  and 
people,  it  is  intervention."*  ^^ people  in  this  connection 
we  must  understand  the  people,  not  of  a  particular  province, 
but  of  the  state,  and  the  people  also  in  a  political  sense, 
speaking  tlirough  its  legal  organs,  not  the  mob  or  club. 
iSTow  Russia  did  not  take  part  in  the  contest  against  the  will, 

*  Ud  Rinnovamento  Omle  d'  Italia,Tom.  II.  p.  593. 
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l)ut  at  tlie  request,  of  the  prince  and  political  people  of 
the  Austrian  state,  and  tlierefore  neither  intervened  nor 
asserted  the  risfht  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  in- 
dependent nations.  We  are,  as  our  writino;s  have  sufficiently 
shown,  no  special  friends  of  liussia,  and  vi^e  do  not  seek  to 
conceal  the  fears  with  which  we  see  the  advances  of  the 
Russian  empire ;  but  Ave  are  bound  to  be  just  at  all  times, 
to  all  persons,  and  to  all  states,  and  we  must  say,  that,  since 
the  peace  of  1815,  we  have  seen  no  disposition  on  the  part 
of  Russia  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  of  the 
western  states  of  Europe,  in  the  sense  in  which  interven- 
tion is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.'  It  is  rarely  that  we 
find  on  the  throne  an  abler  or  a  more  equitable  prince,  aside 
from  his  schismatic  character,  than  the  Emperor  Nicholas. 
If  he  were,  as  he  should  be,  in  communion  with  the  church, 
we  should  have  no  fears  of  his  power  or  his  growing  influ- 
ence. All  things  considered,  it  will  be  difficult  to  name  the 
European  state  which  for  the  last  twenty-iive  years  has  been 
more  wisely  or  advantageously  governed  than  Russia,  or  a 
secular  prince  who  has  more  scrupulously  observed  his  en- 
gagements, and  respected  the  rights  of  his  neighbors,  than 
its  present  sovereign. 

There  having  been  no  political  intervention  in  the  case, 
and  no  assertion  of  the  right  of  intervention,  tiie  request  of 
Kossuth  for  our  government  to  intervene  against  intervention 
is  absurd.  The  fact  is,  all  the  intervention  there  has  been, 
has  been  on  the  other  side.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  revo- 
lution in  Vienna  and  in  that  of  Hungary,  the  organized 
revolutionists  of  Europe  openly  and  avowedly  intervened, 
and  many  of  the  chief  ofRcei'S  in  the  Magyar  array  were 
foreigners,  such  as  Bem,  Dembinski,  and  Guyon.  Austria 
had  to  i-esist,  not  only  her  own  Hungarian  rebels,  but  armed 
Poles,  Italians,  Germans,  Frenchmen,  Englishmen,  and  per- 
haps Americans,  aided  b}^  the  popular  demonstrations  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  Italy.  In  the  second  place,  the  English  government 
and  our  own  openly  sympathized  with  the  Magyars,  and 
were  on  the  eve  of  opening  diplomatic  relations  with  them. 
There  was  no  lack  of  at  least  indirect  intervention  against 
Austria,  amply  sufficient  to  justify  Russia,  had  she  chosen, 
in  volunteering  her  assistance  to  Austria,  and  in  entering 
unsolicited  into  Hungary,  in  the  interests  of  order  and  hu- 
manity, with  an  armed  force  adequate  to  suppress  the  re- 
bellion. 
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Little  does  it  become  either  the  British  government  or 
onr  own  to  complain  of  Russian  intervention.  The  British 
government  has  not  ceased,  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  continental 
states.  Blackwood'' s  Magazine  for  Febrnary  last,  speaking 
of  Lord  Palmerston,  says  very  ti-nly :  "  He  supported 
openly,  so  far  as  he  could, — favored  covertly  when  this  was 
impossible, — the  cause  of  revolution  all  over  the  world.  He 
aided  by  the  fleets  of  England  the  establishment  of  one 
revolution  in  Belgium,  by  the  marines  and  volunteers  another 
in  Spain.  He  concluded  the  Quadruple  Alliance  to  force 
revolutionary  queens  upon  a  reluctant  people  in  both  king- 
doms of  the  Peninsula.  He  covertly  aided  in  the  spread  of 
liberal  ideas  in  Italy, — openly  in  supporting  the  insurgents 
in  Sicily.  He  took  Russia  by  the  beard  in  the  Dardanelles 
on  account  of  the  Hungarian  insurgents ;  and  afterwards, 
for  a  wretched  private  dispute  at  Athens,  ranged  France  by 
her  side, — all  but  brought  on  a  war  with  France  by  the  bom- 
bardment of  Beyrout,  and  hostilities  against  Greece  ;  and 
irritated  Austria  past  forgiveness  by  tlie  open  sympathy  ex- 
pressed for  the  Hungarian  insurgents."  And  in  the  dis- 
cussion in  the  British  parliament  growing  out  of  inquiries 
as  to  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Palmerston,  it  was  avowed  by 
Lord  John  Russell  that  the  policy  of  the  government  had 
been  the  introduction  and  support  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  continental  Europe.  As  for  our  own  government, 
no  man  can  deny  its  interference  in  Mexico  in  favor  of  fed- 
eralism, its  open  declaration  that  it  would  intervene  to  pre- 
vent the  reestablishment  of  monarchy  in  that  now  distracted 
republic,  or  its  unwarrantable  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
European  states  by  its  expressed  sympathy  with  the  revolu- 
tionists, by  resolutions  of  congress,  the  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the  official  messages 
of  the  president,  England  has  been  constantly  intriguing, 
and  sometimes  openly  warring,  for  the  establishment  of 
British  constitutionalism  on  the  continent,  and  we  have  be- 
come a  nation  of  democratic  propagandists,  openly,  and  even 
through  our  government  proclaiming  all  non-popular  gov- 
ernments illegal,  and  virtually  all  crowned  heads  tyrants  and 
usurpers,  against  whom  it  is  lawful  for  their  subjects  to  con- 
spire when  they  will ;  a!id  tliere  is  little  room  to  doubt  that 
Mr.  Webster  and  Lord  Palmerston  contemplated  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  alliance  for  the  protection  and  support  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movement  of  Europe,  which  is  headed  by  Mazzini, 
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Ledru-Ilollin,  Kossuth,  and  men  of  like  character.  Mr. 
Webster,  we  can  believe,  intended  on  our  part  no  armed  in- 
tervention, for  he  seems  to  have  believed  that  the  presence 
of  Eno-lish  and  American  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  and 
the  united  declaration  of  the  two  governments,  would  so 
overawe  the  sovereigns,  and  so  encourage  the  revolutionists, 
that  nothing  more  would  be  necessary.  That  something 
like  this  was  in  contemplation  may  be  easily  inferred  from 
the  acts  and  avowals  of  the  government,  and  the  lachrymose 
tone  of  the  honorable  secretary's  letter  to  Mr.  Rives,  in- 
structing him  to  maintain  his  diplomatic  relations  with  Louis 
Napoleon. 

Now,  if  we  have  a  right  to  intervene  for  the  spread  of 
democracy,  and  England  for  the  spread  of  constitutionalism, 
and  to  encourage  revolutions  for  one  or  the  other,  neither 
we  nor  England  can  deny  the  right  of  Russia  to  intervene 
in  opposition,  and  by  our  intervention  we  give  her  at  least 
a  very  plausible  pretext  for  doing  so.  The  silly  ])retence 
that  the  allied  sovereigns  propose  to  intervene  against  our 
democracy  here  at  home,  is  unworthy  the  least  considera- 
tion, and  no  man  knows  it  better  than  our  present  secretary 
of  state.  Mr.  Webster  pretends  that  the  allied  sovereigns, 
in  their  famous  Laybach  circular,  assert  principles  which 
deny  the  legality  of  our  institutions ;  but  we  have,  in  reply- 
ing to  his  letter  to  the  Austrian  charge  d'affaires,  proved 
that  this  is  not  the  fact.  Mr.  Webster  is  a  great  man.  We 
have  never  denied  it;  we  have  heard  him  advance  truly 
conservative  doctrines,  and  develop  views  which  proved  him 
capable  of  being  a  statesman  of  the  very  first  rank ;  but  his 
mind  is  comprehensive  rather  than  acute,  stronger  in  grasp- 
ing certain  general  conclusions  than  in  the  analysis  of  prin- 
ciples. He  has  strong  sympathies  and  strong  prejudices,  and 
is  not  incapable  of  bhmders  which  would  be  unpardonable 
in  a  smaller  man.  He  read  the  Laybach  circular  as  a  demo- 
crat, not  as  a  statesman  or  as  a  lawyer,  and  entirely  misap- 
preliended  its  character.  We  have  never  been  the  advocate 
or  the  apologist  of  what  has  been  called  the  HoUj  AUiance, 
but  we  prefer  it  to  the  unholy  alliance  of  the  revolutionists. 
That  alliance  was  rendered  necessary  against  the  doctrine  of 
Xha  fraternity,  the  '■'■  solidarity ^  of  peoples,  proclaimed  and 
acted  upon  by  the  French  Jacol)ins ;  hut  in  no  document 
we  have  seen  has  it  ever  ])roclaimed  the  right  of  one  nation, 
of  its  own  motion,  to  intervene,  against  the  will  of  the  sov- 
ereign authority,  in  the  internal  atlairs  of  another.     That 
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the  alliance  was  intended  to  maintain  tlie  historical  rights 
of  nations  and  sovei'eigns  against  modern  revolutionism  is 
conceded ;  but  this  in  the  mind  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Web- 
ster should  be  an  argument  in  its  favor,  not  against  it.  So 
eminent  a  man  as  Mr.  Webster  cannot  be  ignorant  that  rev- 
olutions, even  when  necessary,  are  a  terrible  calamity,  and 
that  in  Europe,  and  indeed  in  all  countries,  if  we  except  our 
own,  they  have  uniformly  ended  in  destroying  constitutional 
freedom,  and  in  rendering  military  despotism  more  or  less 
indispensable  for  the  maintenance  of  society.  Such  were 
the  eflPects  of  the  movements  of  the  Gracchi,  and  of  the  rev- 
olutions produced  byMarius  and  Sylla  in  Rome;  such  were 
the  effects  of  the  old  French  revolution,  and  such  through- 
out Europe  are  likely  to  be  the  effects  of  the  red-republican 
revolutions  of  1848.  Louis  Napoleon  is  no  tj'i-ant,  is  no 
enemy  of  popular  freedom,  but  he  has  been  forced  either  to 
leave  France  a  prey  to  anarchy  or  to  rule  her  through  the- 
army.  His  constitution  is  not  liberal,  is  not  democratic,  but 
we  are  much  mistaken  if  it  does  not  give  to  the  people 
more  power  than  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  is  compat- 
ible in  France  with  the  peace  and  security  of  the  state.  The 
democratic  revolutions  and  revolutionary  ideas  have  rendered 
popular  freedom  impracticable  in  every  European  state,  and 
we  cannot  but  regard  every  man  as  really  an  enemy  to  lib- 
erty who  sympathizes  with  them. 

For  ourselves,  to  return  to  Kossuth,  we  care  not  how 
much  he  is  feasted,  nor  how  much  money  he  may  induce 
silly  dupes  to  give  him.  In  himself  he  is  nothing  to  us  but 
a  simple  human  being,  whom  we  should  be  glad  to  see  leav- 
ing off  his  trade  of  revolution,  and  settling  himself  down 
quietly  to  the  work  of  making  his  peace  with  Heaven.  All 
we  regret  is,  that  his  progress  amongst  us  keeps  alive  the 
sympatliy  of  many  of  our  people  with  revolutionism,  and 
tends  to  foster  feelings  and  wishes  incompatible  with  the 
safety  of  our  own  institutions.  ISo  people  is  secure  that 
runs  mad  after  revolutionism,  and  we  shall  not  feel  that  our 
institutions  are  safe  till  our  people  cease  to  sympathize  with 
revolutionists.  We  have  no  solid  support  for  our  institutions 
till  our  people  know  that  treason  is  a  crime  against  the  state 
and  a  sin  against  God,  and  that  every  one  who  rebels  against 
legal  authority,  and  conspires  by  force  of  arms  to  overthrow 
it,  is  a  traitor.  The  revolutionists  have  destroyed  liberty 
on  the  continent  of  Europe,  they  have  involved  their  respec- 
tive countries  in  all  but  complete  ruin,  and  here,  the  last 
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strongliold  of  political  freedom,  tliejwill  do  the  same,  if  not 
frowned  instantly  down  by  our  people.  We  may  give  them 
an  asylum,  for  hospitality  is  a  virtue  that  we  would  have  our 
nation  always  practise,  but  we  should  doit  only  on  condition 
of  their  remaining  in  private  life,  and  scrupulously  abstain- 
ing in  word  and  deed  from  all  interference  in  politics,  for- 
eign or  domestic.  It  will  not  answer  to  make  heroes  of 
them,  or  to  put  them  forward  as  our  teachers  and  leaders. 
Let  them  live  and  repent,  but  live  in  retirement,  without 
honor  or  notice,  as  they  deserve.  The  facts  detailed  by  our 
author  in  his  account  of  the  i-evohition  in  Vienna,  fully  war- 
rant this  severe  judgment,  and  admonish  us  to  look  upon 
all  revolutionists,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term,  as  the 
enemies  of  God  and  of  mankind.  We  have  been  wrong  and 
foolish  in  the  sympathy  we  have  extended  to  them  ;  let  us 
correct  our  error,  and  hereafter  show  that  we  are  capable  of 
honoring  the  cause  of  freedom  and  order. 


THE  CASR  OF  MARTIN  KOSZTA. 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1854.] 

The  main  facts  in  the  Koszta  case,  as  far  as  publicly 
known,  may  be  briefly  stated.  Koszta,  horn  an  Austrian 
subject,  engaged  in  the  late  Hungarian  rebellion,  revolt,  or 
revolution,  and  on  its  suppression  by  the  united  arms  of 
Austria  and  Russia,  fled  across  the  frontier  into  Turkey, 
where  at  the  instance  of  Austria  he  was  confined  with  Kos- 
suth and  other  refugees  in  the  fortress  of  Kutahia,  whence, 
after  some  months  of  imprisonment,  he  was  liberated  on 
condition  of  never  setting  his  foot  again  on  Ottoman  terri- 
tory. After  his  liberation,  he  came  to  this  country,  where 
he  declared  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  and  where  he 
remained  one  year  and  eleven  mouths.  Some  time  last 
spring  he  returned  to  Turkey,  and  was  arrested  last  June 
at  Smyrna,  by  the  authority  of  the  Austrian  consul-general, 
as  an  Austrian  subject,  and  conveyed  and  detained  on  board 
an  Austrian  brig-of-war,  the  lluszar,  then  lying  in  the  port. 
The  American  authorities  at  the  place  protested  against  his 
arrest  and  detention,  and  demanded  his  release  on  the  ground 
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that  lie  was  an  American  citizen,  or  at  least  nnder  American 
protection.  The  Anstrian  authorities  not  judging  it  proper 
to  comply  with  this  demand.  Captain  Ingraham,  command- 
ing the  American  sloop-of-war,  the  St.  Louis,  ranged  his 
ship  alongside  of  the  Hnszar,  brought  his  guns  to  bear,  and 
threatened  to  fire  upon  her  if  Koszta  was  not  given  up  be- 
fore a  certain  specified  time.  The  matter,  however,  was 
arranged  for  the  moment,  by  placing  Koszta  in  charge  of 
the  Frencii  consul,  who  agreed  to  detain  him  in  his  custody 
till  disposed  of  by  the  consent  of  the  Austrian  and  the 
American  governments.  He  has  since  been  liberated  by 
consent  of  both  parties,  on  the  understanding  of  coming 
immediately  to  this  country  on  board  an  American  vessel. 

Of  the  hostile  attack  of  Captain  Ingraham  on  the  Hns- 
zar, Austria  complains  in  a  letter,  dated  the  29th  of  last 
August,  addressed  to  our  government  by  her  charge  d'  af- 
faires at  Washington,  and  demands  reparation  for  the 
alleged  outi-age  upon  her  flag.  To  this  complaint  and  de- 
mand Mr.  Secretary  Marcy  replies,  on  the  part  of  our  gov- 
ernment, in  a  letter  of  the  26tli  of  September  last,  denying 
the  right  of  Austria  to  complain,  and  refusing  her  repara- 
tion, on  the  ground  that  Koszta,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest, 
was  not  an  Austrian  subject,  but  was  an  American  citizen, 
or  at  least  under  American  protection  ;  that  he  was  illegally 
seized  and  thrown  into  the  sea  by  a  band  of  ruffians,  and 
thence  picked  up  and  illegally  carried  and  detained  on  board 
the  Huszar,  whence  Captain  Ingraham  was  authorized  by 
the  laws  of  nations  and  of  humanity  to  demand  his  release, 
and  to  use  force  if  necessary  to  effect  it.  Such  are  the 
principal  facts  and  points  in  the  case,  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
main  question  is  made  by  our  government  to  turn  on  the 
nationality  of  Koszta  at  the  time  of  his  arrest. 

That  Koszta  was  born  an  Austrian  subject  is  not  disputed  ; 
that  he  was  an  Austrian  subject  down  to  his  release  from 
Kutahia  and  leaving  the  Ottoman  dominions,  must  be  con- 
ceded. He  was,  therefore,  an  Austrian  subject  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest  at  Smyrna,  unless  during  the  interval  he  had 
either  by  some  act  of  his  own  divested  himself,  or  by  some 
act  of  Austria  been  divested,  of  that  character.  Mr.  Marcy 
contends  that  he  had  been  divested  of  it  in  both  these 
ways, — that  he  had  renounced  his  allegiance  to  Austria, 
and  she  had  renounced  her  authority  over  him,  denational- 
ized him,  by  banishing  and  outlawing  him. 

That  he  had  forfeited  the  protection  of  his  sovereign 
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may  be  true,  but  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  an  Austrian  sub- 
ject by  any  act  of  his  own,  Mr.  Marcy  is  not  at  liberty  to 
assert.  We  raise  here  no  discussion  on  tlie  disputed  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  a  citizen  or  subject  to  expatriate  him- 
self, and,  for  tlie  purposes  of  the  pi-esent  ar^'ument,  we  ac- 
cept the  doctrine  laid  down  by  Mr.  Marcy  himself,  namely: 
"  Tiie  citizen  or  subject,  hewing  faithfully  performed  the- 
past  and  the  present  duties  resulting  from  his  relation  to  the 
sovereign^  may  at  any  time  release  himself  from  his  obliga- 
tion of  allegiance,  freely  quit  the  land  of  his  birth  or  adop- 
tion, seek  through  all  countries  a  home,  and  select  any- 
where that  wliich  offers  him  the  fairest  prospect  of  happi- 
ness for  himself  and  his  posterity."  This  is  the  govern- 
ment's own  doctrine,  officially  put  forth,  and  it  is  bound  by 
it.  According  to  this  doctrine,  only  they  who  have  faith- 
fully perf  or)  ned  the  jMst  and  present  duties  resulting  fi'om 
tlieir  relation  to  the  sovereign,  are  free  to  expatriate  them- 
selves. That  is,  a  man  cannot  renounce  his  allegiance  in 
order  to  escape  liis  sovereign's  justice.  This  is  decisive  of 
the  case  of  Koszta,  so  far  as  his  ceasing  to  be  an  Austrian 
subject  by  his  own  act  is  concerned  ;  for  he  was  a  criminal, 
a  rebel,  a  fugitive  from  justice,  one  who  had  notoriously 
failed  faithfully  to  perform  his  past  and  present  duties  to 
his  sovereign.  He  was  not,  then,  free  to  relieve  himself 
from  his  obligation  of  allegiance,  and  to  expatriate  himself. 
He  might  withdraw  himself  from  Austrian  jurisdiction,  but 
not  from  his  subjection  to  Austrian  law.  Koszta,  then,  did 
not  and  could  not,  being  a  refugee,  a  fugitive  from  justice, 
cease  to  be  an  Austrian  subject  by  his  own  act.  But,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Marcy,  he  ceased  to  be  such  subject  by  the 
act  of  Austria,  who  had,  as  lie  says,  banished  and  outlawed 
him.  This  she  had  done,  hrst,  by  an  imperial  decree  of  the 
2Gth  of  March,  1832,  by  which  he  became  an  "unlawful 
emigrant,"  and  secondly,  by  consenting  to  and  procuring 
his  expulsion  from  Turkey. 

By  the  imperial  decree  cited,  "Austrian  subjects  leaving 
the  emperors  dominions  without  permission  of  the  magis- 
trate, and  a  release  of  Austrian  citizenship,  and  with  an  in- 
dention never  to  return,  become  unlawful  emigrants,  and 
lose  all  their  civil  and  political  rights."  This  the  secretary 
•contends  is  virtual  outlawry;  but  in  this  we  think  he  is 
mistaken;  for  a  man  deprived  of  all  his  civil  and  political 
/ights  may  be  still  under  the  protection  of  what  the  Roman 
\-<x\wyGY&  Q,-3i\\  t\\ejus  gentiauh.     This  decree  imposes  a  pen- 
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nlty  on  Austrian  subjects  leaving  the  emperor's  dominiona 
without  permission,  witli  the  view  of  preventing  them  from 
doing  so,  and  not  witli  a  view,  if  they  choose  to  incur  it,  of 
releasing  them  from  tlieir  obligation  of  allegiance.  As  such 
release  evidently  did  not  enter  into  the  intention  of  tlie  leg- 
islators, it  cannot  be  presumed  from  the  nature  of  the  pen- 
alty imposed.  To  deprive  a  citizen  unjustly  of  all  his  civil 
and  political  rights  is  tyrannical,  and  undoubtedly  releases 
In'ni  from  the  bond  of  allegiance;  but  it  does  not  therefore 
follow  that  he  who  forfeits  those  rights  by  his  unlawful 
acts  is  thereby  released  from  his  subjection.  It  is  a  maxim 
of  law,  that  no  man  can  stand  upon  his  own  wrong,  and 
therefore  no  man  by  his  own  wrong-doing  can  free  himself 
from  an}^  moral  or  civil  obligation  ;  otherwise  by  crime  one 
might  gain  the  right  to  commit  crime  with  impunity, — a 
doctrine  subversive  of  all  morals,  and  of  civil  society  itself. 
As  the  decree  imposes  the  loss  of  civil  and  political  rights 
as  a  penalty  for  an  unlawful  act,  we  cannot  infer  that  it 
releases  him  who  incurs  it  from  his  subjection  to  his  prince, 
unless  such  be  the  expressed  will  of  the  prince  himself; 
which  in  the  present  case  evidently  is  not  the  fact. 

But  only  they  who  leave  the  emperor's  dominions  with 
an  intention  never  to  return  incur  this  penalty.  ISTothing 
proves  that  Koszta  left  tliose  dominions  with  any  such  in- 
tention. The  contrary  is  far  more  probably  the  fact.  He 
with  Kossuth  and  others  fled  across  the  frontier  into  Tur- 
key, as  a  place  of  temporary  refuge,  and,  if  we  may  believe 
what  Kossuth,  their  acknowledged  chief,  has  repeatedly 
declared,  publicly  and  privately,  with  the  intention  and  the 
hope  of  speedily  returning.  For  what  else  did  Kossuth, 
from  whom  in  this  matter  we  cannot  separate  Koszta, 
solicit  "material  aid  "  of  our  tender-hearted  citizens,  and 
purchase  saddles  and  bridles,  but  to  enable  him  to  return, 
as  he  hoped  at  an  early  day,  within  the  emperor's  domin- 
ions? How  will  you,  then,  bring  Koszta  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  imperial  decree  ?  Has  Austria  ever  declared 
him  to  have  forfeited,  under  that  decree,  all  his  civil  and 
political  rights  ?  Has  she  enforced  that  decree  against  him  ? 
W^e  do  not  understand  even  Mr.  Marcy  to  maintain  that 
Austria  has  actually  condemned  Koszta  as  an  unlawful  em- 
igrant, and  deprived  him  accordingly.  If  she  has  not,  the 
law  has  not  been  enforced  against  him,  and  he  has  suffered 
nothing  by  it,  and  even  if  it  was  intended  to  operate  his 
release  from  his  obligation  of  allegiance,  it  has  not  so  oper- 
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ated.  Before  he  can  plead  it  in  his  favor,  he  must  show 
that  it  has  been  enforced,  or  attempted  to  be  enforced,  to 
liis  damage. 

Mr.  Marcy  argues  tliat  the  position  of  Koszta  deprived 
of  all  his  civil  and  political  rights,  and  not  released  from  his 
subjection,  would  be  very  hard,  and  much  worse  than  that 
of  absolute  alienage.  Yery  possibly.  But  the  loss  of  those 
rights  was  imposed  as  a  penalty,  and  we  never  understood 
that  penalties  were  intended  to  be  easy.  It  is  harder  to  be 
condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  than  it  is  to  be  a  sim- 
ple alien ;  but  can  you  thence  infer  that  a  prisoner  so  con- 
demned is  absolved  from  his  allegiance  ?  Cannot  a  penalty 
be  lawfully  imposed,  unless  compensated  by  a  corresponding 
beneiit  conferred  in  incurring  it  ^  The  condition  of  Austria 
would  be  hard,  too,  if  Mr.  Marcy's  interpretation  of  the 
decree  in  question  must  be  accepted.  She  could  make  no 
extradition  treaties,  because  all  such  treaties  proceed  on  the 
supposition  that  the  fugitives  from  justice,  though  out  of  his 
jurisdiction,  remain  subject  to  their  sovereign.  Her  sub- 
jects, guilty  of  a  crime,  would  have  only  to  cross  tiie  fron- 
tier into  a  neighboring  state,  with  an  intention  of  never  re- 
turning, in  order  to  be  for  ever  released  from  their  allegiance, 
and  to  be  for  ever,  even  if  found  in  her  dominions,  free 
fi'ora  her  penal  justice.  It  is  singular,  if  such  is  the  mean- 
ing of  that  decree,  that  France,  England,  and  the  Unired 
States,  the  powers  that  advised,  perliaps  forced,  certaiidy 
encouraged,  the  Ottoman  porte  not  to  give  up  the  Hunga- 
rian refugees,  never  discovered  it,  and  made  no  use  of  it  in 
1849-50.  They  contented  themselves  with  informing  the 
porte  that  she  was  not  bound  by  treaty  to  give  them  up; 
how  much  stronger  and  more  to  the  purpose  to  have  tcdd 
her  to  reply,  that  those  refugees  were  unlawful  emigrants, 
and  as  such,  by  the  laws  of  Austria  herself,  released  from 
their  allegiance, — that  they  were  no  longer  her  subjects, 
and  she  had  no  longer  any  authority  ovei-  them  !  But  they 
advised  no  such  answer.  Mr.  Marcy  was  not  then,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  cabinet. 

But  the  imperial  decree  Mr.  Marcy  cites  is  municipal,  not 
international  law.  Austria  has  the  sole  right  to  interpret 
her  own  municipal  laws.  She  has  not  interpreted  this  hiw 
in  the  sense  of  Mr.  Marcy,  but  has  shown  us  plainly  that, 
in  her  interpretation,  it  either  does  not  apply  to  him  at  all, 
or  if  it  does,  it  does  not  release  him  fi-om  ids  subjection  to 
her  authority,  or  deprive  him  of  his  character  as  her  sub- 
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ject.  She  claimed  his  surrender  to  her  bj  Turkey,  as  lier 
subject;  when  she  waived  for  the  moment  tliat  claim,  she 
insisted  on  his  removal  from  her  frontier,  and  his  coniine- 
ment  at  Kutahia,  as  her  subject ;  and  as  her  subject  she 
consented  to  his  liberation,  on  condition  of  his  never  setting 
his  foot  again  on  Ottoman  territory.  This  is  conclusive 
against  Mr.  Marcy  as  to  the  operation  of  the  imperial  de- 
cree of  March,  1832,  for  he  cannnot  go  behind  Austria's 
own  interpretation  of  her  own  municipal  laws. 

The  argument  drawn  from  the  imperial  decree,  then,  it 
appears,  must  be  abandoned.  Then  Koszta  was  an  Aus- 
trian subject  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  at  Smyrna,  unless 
Austria,  by  consenting  to  his  release  from  Kutahia  on  cer- 
tain conditions,  released  him  from  his  allegiance.  This, 
Mr.  Marcy  contends,  was  the  case,  for  he  maintains  that  by 
doing  so  she  banished  him,  and  lost  all  her  authority  over 
him.  As  long  as  the  conditions  of  the  banishment,  if  ban- 
ishment it  was,  were  complied  with,  it  may  be  so  ;  but  ban- 
ishment, iTuless  such  be  the  intention  of  the  sovereign,  does 
not  absolutely,  and  under  all  circumstances,  dissolve  for 
ever  all  connection  between  the  sovereign  and  the  subject. 
It  is  usually  accompanied  with  an  alternative,  and  if  the 
banished  person  returns  he  is  liable  to  suffer  it,  and, 
though  he  may  not  resume  all  his  original  rights,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  sovereign  resumes  all  his  original  autlior- 
ity,  and  may  at  his  pleasure  pardon  or  punish  him.  But  we 
do  not  admit  that,  strictly  speaking,  Austria  banished 
Koszta.  He  was  liberated  by  her  permission  indeed,  on 
the  condition  of  leaving  and  never  returning  to  Turkey ; 
but  not  at  her  instance,  or,  so  far  as  appears,  by  her  wish. 
It  was  done  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  United  States,  the  friends  of  the  Hunga- 
rian refugees.  It  was  a  permission  to  go  into  voluntary 
exile,  rather  than  l^anishment.  If  it  released  Koszta  from 
his  subjection  to  Austria,  it  did  so  only  conditionally,  and 
only  so  long  as  the  condition  was  complied  with.  The  au- 
thority of  the  sovereign  survived  in  the  conditions  imposed, 
and  resumed  all  its  original  vigor  when  tliey  were  broken. 

The  condition  on  which  Koszta  was  liberated,  ]V[.  Hiilse- 
mann  positively  asserts,  was,  that  he  was  "never  to  set  his 
foot  again  on  Ottoman  territory."  M.  Hiilsemann  says 
Koszta  gave  a  written  pledge  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Marcy 
thinks  this  is  doubtful,  but  he  cannot  mean  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  condition  asserted  was  imposed,  for  he  contends 
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that  Austria  procured  his  expulsion  from  Turkev,  and  arsfues 
tlience  that  she  sent  liim  into  perpetual  banishment.  When, 
therefore,  without  permission  from  Austria,  he  returned  to 
Turkey  last  sjiring  or  summer,  he  broke  the  condition  of 
his  liberation,  and  necessarily  fell  back  into  his  former 
character  of  a  su1)ject  of  his  Imperial  and  Apostolic  Majesty, 
who  resumed  at  once  all  his  ori<i;inal  authority  over  him. 
lie  was,  therefore,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest  at  Smyrna,  an 
Austrian  subject,  as  he  himself  confessed;  for  when  lie  was 
asked  if  he  was  an  American  citizen,  he  replied,  as  our 
char<>;e  d'affaires  ad  interim  at  Constantinople  acknowledires, 
"I  am  a  Huii<i;arian,  and  I  will  live  and  die  a  Plungarian." 
If  a  Hungarian,  an  Austrian  subject.  Mr.  Marcy  would 
like  to  deny  this  confession,  but  he  does  not,  and  cannot ; 
and  he  tries  to  neutralize  its  damaging  effect  by  suggesting 
that  there  was,  in  Koszta's  mind,  a  great  difference  between 
a  Hungarian  and  an  Austrian  subject.  But  there  was  no 
difference  that  Koszta  could  entertain  without  disloyalty, 
and  none  at  all  that  Mr.  Marcy,  in  an  official  document, 
could  recognize  without  disrespect  to  Austi'ia. 

The  nationalit}'  of  Koszta  being  proved  to  have  been 
Austrian,  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  the  question  raised  by 
Mr.  Marcy,  as  to  the  American  nationality  he  had  acquired 
by  having  declared  his  intention  to  become  an  American 
citizen,  and  by  having  been  domiciled  in  the  country,  how- 
ever important  and  even  delicate  it  nuiy  be  in  itself,  be- 
comes quite  unimportant  in  the  case  before  us.  We  are 
for  pushing  the  rights  of  American  nationality  to  the  full 
extent  admitted  l)y  international  law.  The  citizens  orsulv 
jects  of  foi'eign  states,  free  to  expatriate  themselves,  who 
are  naturalized  here  according  to  the  forms  required  by  our 
laws,  are  clothed  with  a  perfect  American  nationality,  and, 
save  as  to  the  eligibility  to  the  offices  of  president  and  vice- 
president  of  the  United  States,  stand  on  the  same  footing 
with  natural-born  citizens,  have  the  same  rights  and  the 
same  tluties,  and  our  government  has  the  same  right  and  the 
same  duty  to  protect  them,  even  against  their  former  sov- 
ereign. But  those  citizens  or  subjects  who  have  not  "  faith- 
fully performed  the  past  and  the  present  duties  resulting 
from  their  relation  to  the  sovereign,"  not  being  free  to  ex- 
patriate themselves,  cannot  be  clothed  with  a  perfect  Amer- 
i<'.an  nationality,  without  a  release  of  their  allegiance  by 
their  sovereign,  who  may  attach  to  the  release  such  condi- 
tions as  he  judges  advisable  for  his  own  safety  or  the  peace 
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and  welfare  of  his  subjects.  If,  then,  Koszta,  wlio,  if  re- 
leased at  all,  was  released  from  his  obligation  of  allegiance 
only  on  condition  of  never  returning  to  Turkey,  had  gone 
through  all  the  forms  required  by  our  naturalization  laws, 
he  would  have  had  no  American  nationality  that  could  avail 
liim  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  against  Austria.  Yet,  ex- 
cept against  Austria,  either  in  her  own  or  the  Ottoman 
dominions,  liis  American  nationality  "woukl  have  been  per- 
fect. We  suppose  that  by  no  acts  of  ours,  or  of  his  own, 
can  a  criminal  or  fugitive  from  justice  be  absolved  from  his 
allegiance  to  his  sovereign,  or  that  sovereign  deprived  of 
his  authority  over  him. 

Koszta's  declaration  of  intention  to  become  an  Amci-ican 
citizen  did  not  make  him  one.  Such  a  declaration  of  itself 
imparts  no  nationality,  confers  no  rights,  assumes  no  duties, 
and  is,  in  respect  of  nationality,  of  no  value  at  all,  save  as 
evidence  of  domicile.  It  may,  we  presume,  be  adduced  as 
evidence  to  establish  the  animus  manendi.  Mr.  Mai'cy  is 
right  in  resting  Koszta's  American  nationality  mainly  on  the 
fact  of  his  having  acquired  an  American  domicile.  That 
domicile  imparts  a  certain  nationality  is  unquestionable,  and 
it  gives  the  government  tlie  right  to  protect  the  domiciled 
subject  as  an  American  citizen,  against  all  the  world,  if  it 
chooses,  except  his  sovereign.  But  domiciled  persons  are 
still  foreigners,  and  remain  subjects  of  the  sovereign  to 
whom  they  owed  allegiance  before  taking  up  their  residence 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  hence,  under  the  mild  laws  of 
nations,  they  cannot  be  compelled  to  bear  arms  against  him. 
But  however  great  the  nationality  acquired  by  domicile,  it 
is  always  imperfect,  and  can  never  be  set  up,  as  Mr.  Marcy 
appears  to  assert,  against  citizenship.  In  every  case  of  con- 
flict, the  former  unist  jneld  to  the  latter.  Conceding,  then, 
that  Koszta  had  acquired  an  American  domicile,  it  did  not 
absolve  him  from  his  allegiance  to  Austria,  nor  give  us  the 
right  to  protect  him  against  her  authority. 

But  it  may  even  be  a  question,  if  Koszta  had  not,  by  his 
absence  from  the  country,  lost  his  American  domicile. 
Domicile  is  very  easily  lost,  for  it  depends  in  great  measure 
on  intention.  Mr.  Marcy  says  he  left  the  country  on  private 
business,  intending  to  return  immediately  ;  but  that  is  very 
difficult  to  prove.  Supposing  it  to  be  true  that  such  was  his 
intention  on  leaving  the  country,  he  may  have  changed  his 
mind  afterward,  and  so  lost  his  domicile.  If  he  was  found 
at  Smyrna,  making  arrangements  to  return,  that  is  not  con- 
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elusive,  for  tliey  may  have  been  intended  to  deceive,  and  liis 
intention  may  have  been  an  afterthought,  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  events  or  dangers  coming  to  his  knowledge  after 
leaving  the  country.  Tlie  certihcate  of  his  declaration  of 
intention  to  become  an  American  citizen  would,  at  best,  only 
jirove  that  at  the  time  he  made  it  he  intended  to  remain  in 
the  country,  but  could  be  no  evidence  that  he  had  not  sub- 
sequently changed  his  intention,  as  he  well  might  have  done, 
and  as  it  is  fair  to  presume  from  his  antecedents,  liis  political 
connections,  the  avowed  object  of  his  party,  and  the  events 
that  were  occurring  or  evidently  about  to  occur  in  the  East, 
he  had  done.  We  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a  court  in 
Christendom  that,  on  the  facts  in  the  case  as  publicly  known, 
would  decide  that  at  Smyrna  he  still  retained  his  American 
domicile.  If  not,  he  had  there,  as  deriving  from  domicile, 
no  American  nationality  at  all. 

Mr.  Marcy  seems  to  be  aware  of  this,  and  finally  rests 
Koszta's  American  nationality  on  the  tezkereh^  or  certificate 
of  American  nationality,  granted  him  by  the  American 
legation  at  Constantinople.  That  the  American  legation,  so 
far  as  the  laws  of  Turke}'  are  concerned,  had  the  right  to 
grant  such  a  certificate,  we  do  not  doubt.  It  is  a  right  en- 
joyed by  the  representatives  of  all  Christian  powers,  in  the 
Ottoman  empire,  of  taking  under  their  protection  their  re- 
spective countrymen,  aiui  such  others  of  their  own  religion, 
not  subjects  of  Turkey,  as  they  choose  to  clothe  with  theii* 
nationality.  But  this  is  a  simple  conventional  right,  wrung 
by  the  Latin  princes  in  past  times  from  the  porte,  and  is  a 
perfect  right  only  as  between  Turkey  and  the  party  granting 
or  receiving  the  certificate.  It  withdraws  him  to  whom  it 
is  conceded  from  the  Turkish  jurisdiction,  and  places  him, 
as  against  Turkey,  under  that  of  the  power  conceding  it. 
But  as  it  is  a  conventional  right,  founded  on  treaty,  not  on 
international  law,  it  is,  as  between  the  Christian  powers 
themselves,  at  best  only  analogous  to  the  right  of  domicile, 
and  therefore  of  no  force  when  it  comes  in  conflict  with 
citizenship.  Mr.  Marcy  considers  that  it  places  him  in  the 
same  condition  with  a  member  of  a  trading  factory  in  the 
East.  The  member  follows  the  nationality  of  the  factory. 
An  Englishman  or  American,  domiciled,  so  to  speak,  in  a 
Dutch  factory,  is  reputed  a  Dutchman.  This  is  so,  except 
as  against  his  sovereign.  As  against  his  sovereign,  his 
property  is  Dutch,  but  he  himself  remains  English  or 
American,  and  therefore  the  Dutch  could  not  claim  or  pro- 
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tect  him  personally  against  the  Englisli  or  American  sov- 
ereign. The  tezkereh  that  Koszta  received  gave  him  in  tlie 
Ottoman  dominions  only  the  rights  of  American  nationality 
that  he  might  have  acquired  from  simple  American  domi- 
cile, which  gave  neither  him  nor  lis  in  regard  to  him  any 
rights  as  against  Austria,  whose  subject  he  was.  . 

The  simple  fact  is,  that  Koszta,  on  returning  to  the  Otto- 
man dominions,  was  an  Austrian  subject,  and  clothed  with 
no  American  nationality  at  all  available  for  him  or  for  us 
against  Austrian  authority.  Mr.  Marcy,  no  doubt,  makes 
out  a  strong  case  of  our  right  to  protect  Koszta  against  all 
the  world,  except  against  Austria,  the  precise  point  he  was 
required  to  make  out.  Not  succeeding  in  making  out  this 
point,  his  whole  argument,  however  elaborate,  able,  and  in- 
genious, falls  to  the  ground,  and  however  valuable  his  letter 
to  M.  Hiilsemann  may  be  in  preparing  the  way  for  him  to 
succeed  General  Pierce  as  president  of  the  United  States,  it 
is  worthless  as  an  official  reply  to  the  complaint  and  demand 
of  the  Austrian  government. 

The  remaining  questions  are  now  easily  disposed  of. 
Koszta  being  in  Turkey  an  Austrian  subject,  we  had  no 
more  authority  over  him  than  over  any  other  Austrian  sub- 
ject, and  no  more  right  to  interpose  between  him  and  his 
sovereign.  If  his  arrest  was  illegal,  the  illegality  was  not 
against  us  or  to  our  prejudice ;  it  contravened  no  right  of 
ours,  and  was  a  matter  wholly  between  him  and  his  sov- 
ereign, and  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  The 
illegality,  if  there  was  any,  was  not  even  against  Koszta 
himself,  for  his  sovereign  had,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
the  right  to  arrest  and  detain  him.  If  he  had  not  the  right 
to  arrest  on  Turkish  territory,  it  was  not  Koszta's  right  that 
stopped  him,  but  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  Turkey.  If 
the  arrest  was  a  violation  of  that  territorial  jurisdiction,  as 
it  was  not  a  violation  of  it  to  our  prejudice,  it  was  a  matter 
to  be  arranged  between  Austria  and  Turkey,  without  our 
interference.  If  then  Koszta  was  arrested  out  of  Austrian 
jurisdiction,  as  he  was  arrested  by  the  authority  of  his 
lawful  sovereign,  we  had  no  right  to  interfere  by  force  to 
liberate  him  from  Austrian  custody  within  Austrian  juris- 
diction. V 

But  we  do  not  concede  that  the  seizure  and  detention  of 
Koszta  were  unlawful  even  as  against  Turkey.  He  was  ar- 
rested and  carried  on  board  the  Huszar,  and  detained  there 
by  authority  of  the  Austrian  consul-general,  "exercising," 
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as  M.  Hiilsemanii  officially  asserts,  "  the  right  of  jurisdic- 
tion, guarantied  by  treaties  to  the  consular  agents  of  Austria 
in  the  East,  relative  to  their  countrymen."  If  so,  he  was 
lawfully  arrested  and  detained,  and  whether  he  was  aiTested 
by  "  ruffians"  or  not,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  so  long  as 
they  acted  under  lawful  authorit^^  Our  own  police  agents 
are  not  always  gentlemen,  and  sometimes  have  been  known 
to  handle  their  subjects  somewhat  roughly ;  but  we  have 
never  understood  that  therefore  their  arrests  were  illegal. 

Secretary  Alarcy  takes  it  upon  himself  to  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  the  treaties  alleged  by  Austi-ia.  This  is  somewhat 
bold,  and  perhaps  rash.  Austria  officially  asserts  them,  and 
Mr.  Marcy  cannot  respectfully  doubt  her  assertion  without 
good  reasons.  Has  he  such  reasons  ?  What  are  they  ?  As 
near  as  we  can  recollect,  "  the  whole  subject  was  discussed 
in  1849-50,  on  a  demand  of  Austria  for  the  surrender  of 
the  Hungarian  refugees;  France  and  England  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  that  the  porte  was  not  bound  by  treaty  to  give 
them  up ;  Lord  Palmerston,  who  had  some  portion  of  the 
treaties  under  his  eye,  thought  that  the  most  that  could  be 
made  of  them  was,  that  the  porte  might  be  required  to  ex- 
pel them  from  its  dominions ;  in  fine,  the  refugees  were  not 
given  up,  and  the  whole  civilized  world  justilied  and  com- 
mended the  heroic  refusal." 

That  the  whole  civilized  world  jusUiied  and  commended 
the  refusal^  is  too  strong  an  expression.  Austria  and  Rus- 
sia, we  believe,  constitute  a  portion,  and  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  civilized  world,  and  they  did  not  commend  or 
justify  it,"  and,  so  far  as  there  is  any  evidence  on  the  subject 
before  the  public,  it  w^as  justified  and  commended,  out  of 
the  whole  civilized  world,  by  France,  England,  and  the 
United  States  alone.  These  are  indeed  important  nations, 
but  they  are  not  tlie  whole  civilized  world.  But  that  these 
justified  and  commended  it,  amounts  to  nothing;  for  they 
were  known  sympathizers  with  the  Hungarian  rebels,  and 
England  and  the  United  States  favored  their  cause,  and 
were  on  the  point  of  acknowledging  the  independence  of 
Hungary,  when,  by  the  united  arms  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
the  rebellion  was  suppressed.  Nothing  is  more  natural 
than  that  they  should  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  screen 
their  friends  from  the  penalty  they  had  incurred.  They 
advised  Turkey  to  refuse,  promised  her  their  protection  if 
she  refused,  and  threatened  her  pretty  loudly  if  she  did  not 
refuse  to  surrender  them.     They  were  a  party  concerned, 
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at  least  a  party  actin-j-  on  a  foree^one  conclnsion,  and  there- 
fore are  not  to  be  taken  as  nnipires  in  the  case.  Austria 
and  Russia  did  not  accept  them  as  such,  and  never  retracted 
their  demands.  Lord  Pahnerston's  opinion,  interested  as 
he  was  to  protect  his  continental  pets,  we  place  on  a  par 
with  Mr.  Marcy's  own  opinion.  Moreover,  we  are  not  aware 
that  the  porte  absolutely  denied  her  obligation  to  surrender 
the  refugees.  Mr.  Marcy  cites  no  official  declaration  of  hers 
to  that  eifect,  and  as  for  the  testimony  of  individual  Turks, 
we  let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  As  Turkey  will  not 
admit  the  testimony  of  a  Christian  against  a  Turk,  we  do 
her  no  wrong  if  we  refuse  to  admit  the  testimony  of  a  Turk 
against  a  Christian.  The  fact  is,  the  matter  was  not  pressed 
to  a  decision  ;  Austria  generously  consented,  out  of  regard 
to  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  time,  and  the  embarrassment 
of  the  porte,  to  waive  for  the  moment  her  demand,  on  con- 
dition that  the  porte  undertook  to  remove  the  refugees 
from  the  frontier,  and  to  keep  them  confined  in  the  interior 
of  Turkey.  To  this  condition  the  porte  acceded,  and  the 
fact  that  she  did  so,  backed  as  she  was  by  France,  England, 
and  the  United  States,  and  therefore  with  nothing  to  fear 
from  Austria,  is  a  strong  presumption  that  she  was  bound 
to  the  extent  Austria  asserted.  Mr.  Marcy's  reasons  do  not 
seem  to  us,  therefore,  sufficient  to  impugn  the  official 
veracity  of  Austria,  or  to  render  doubtful  the  existence  of 
the  treaties  alleged. 

The  secretary  reasons  throughout  as  if  the  laws  of  nations 
applied  to  Turkey  and  the  Mahometan  world  as  they  do  tu 
the  several  states  of  Christendom.  This  is  a  great  niistake. 
The  international  law  of  Christendom  is  not  recognized  by 
Mahometan  states,  and  does  not  govern  the  mutual  inter- 
course between  them  and  the  Christian  powers.  "  The  Eu- 
ropean law  of  nations,"  says  Wheaton,*  "  is  founded  mainly 
upon  that  community  of  origin,  manners,  institutions,  and 
religion,  that  distinguished  the  Christian  nations  from  the 
Mahometan  world.  In  respect  to  the  mutual  intercourse 
between  the  Christian  and  the  Mahometan  .powers,  the 
former  have  been  sometimes  content  to  take  the  law  from 
the  Mahometan,  and  in  others  to  modify  the  international 
law  of  Christendom  in  its  application  to  them."  The  Ma- 
hometan world  is  outside  of  the  European  law  of  nations. 
Thus  the  Ottoman  empire  was  not  represented  in  the  con- 

*  History  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  Part  IV.,  sect.  27. 
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gress  of  Vienna,  nor  included  in  the  system  of  public  law 
established  by  it.  It  is  in  the  eye  of  international  law  a 
barbarous  power,  and  the  relations  of  civilized  nations  with 
it,  except  so  far  as  regulated  by  treaties,  are  subject  to  the 
law  of  force,  or  of  what  each  Christian  nation  regards  as 
expediency.  We  are  not,  therefore,  to  judge  the  conduct 
of  Christian  powers,  in  their  intercourse  witli  her,  either  by 
the  international  law  of  Christendom,  or  by  the  jus  gentium. 
She  acknowledges  neither  in  relation  to  Christian  nations, 
and  Christian  nations  are  bound  to  observe  neither  in  rela- 
tion to  her.  Austria,  we  suspect,  in  the  absence  of  all  treaty 
stipulations  on  the  sul)ject,  would  have  tiie  right,  if  she 
chose  to  exercise  it,  to  pursue  her  offending  subjects  across 
the  frontier,  and  to  arrest  them  on  Ottoman  territory. 

But  without  resorting  to  this  argument,  the  conduct  of 
Austria  is  perfectly  defensible,  for  she  really  has  the  juris- 
diction she  claims.  "  The  resident  consuls  of  the  Christian 
powers  in  Turkey,  the  Barhary  States,  and  other  Mahome- 
tan countries,"  says  Wheaton,*  "■  have  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  their  countrymen,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
local  magistrates  and  tribunals.  The  criminal  jurisdiction 
is  usually  limited  to  pecuniary  penalties,  and  in  offences  of 
a  higlier  grade  the  consular  functions  are  similar  to  those  of 
a  police  magistrate,  or  juge  (Tinstr'nction.  He  collects  the 
documentary  and  other  proofs,  and  sends  them,  together 
with  the  prisoner,  home  for  trial."  Wheaton  is  ample  au- 
thority in  the  case ;  besides,  the  fact  is  notorious,  as  Mr, 
Marcy  ought  to  know  perfectly  well.  We  cannot  see  where- 
fore this  does  not  cover  the  whole  case.  Koszta  was  an 
Austrian  subject,  in  the  Ottoman  dominions  under  Austrian 
authority,  and  was  arrested  and  detained  in  custody  on 
l)oard  the  Huszar,  to  be  sent  home  by  authorit}'  of  the  Aus- 
trian consul,  exercising  that  right  of  jurisdiction  which  the 
consular  agents  of  Austria,  and  not  only  hers,  but  those  of 
all  the  Latin  powers  of  Europe,  have  relative  to  their  i*espec- 
tive  countrymen  in  the  East.  This,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
settles  the  whole  question,  and  proves  that  the  attack  on  the 
Austrian  flag  by  Captain  Ingraham  was  wholly  unjustifiable, 
and  an  insult  of  which  Austria  had  the  right  to  complain, 
and  for  which  our  government  was  bound  to  make  her  suit- 
able reparation. 

We  have  heard  it  argued  that  this  civil  and  criminal  ju- 

*  Elements  of  International  Law,  Part  II.,  Chap.  II.,  §  11. 
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risdiction  of  the  consular  agents  of  tlie  Christian  powers  in 
Turkey  is  limited  to  oiiences  committed  in   the   Ottoman 
dominions.     But  that  is  a  matter  between  the  consular  agents 
and  their  own  sovereign.     Their  sovereign  is  competent  so 
to  restrict  their  jurisdiction,  and,  perhaps,  in  general  does. 
But  Austria  had  not  so  done  in  the  case  of  her  consul-gen- 
eral at  Smyrna,  as  we  have  her  own  authority  for  asserting ;  and 
if  she  had,  the  reappearance  of  Koszta  in  Turkey,  which, 
according  to  Mr.  Marcy,  had  been  inliibitcd  to  him,  was  it- 
self an  offence  that  brought  him  within  even  such  restricted 
jurisdiction.     But  to  suppose  that  any  limitation  of  the  sort 
is  imposed  by  Turkish  law  is  wholly  to  mistake  the  princi- 
ple on  which  the  consular  jurisdiction  within   Mahometan 
states  is  founded.     The  populations  of  the  East  are  immis- 
cible.    Foreigners  from  Christian  nations,  or  what  is  some- 
times in  the  East  called  Frankistan,  are  incapable  of  acquir- 
ing a  domicile  in  any  Mahometan  countrj^  of  mingling  with 
the  body  of  the  nation,  or  of  becoming  a  recognized  part  of 
the  population  under  the  protection  of  the  territorial  laws, 
unless  they  apostatize  and  make  themselves  Mussulmans. 
They  are,  whether  travellers  or  traders,  outside  of  the  lex 
loci, — are  outlaws,  under  the  protection  of  no  law,  and  may 
be  put  to  death,  shut  up  in  prison,  or  reduced  to  slavery, 
for  no  offence  but  their  nationality.     There  is  for  them  in 
Turkey  and  other  Mahometan  states  no  jus  gentium,  no 
hospitality.     To  them  Turkey  is  inhospitable,  and  absolutely 
barbarous,  although  some  of  our  statesmen  seem,  of  late,  to 
have  fallen  very  much  in  love  with  her.     JSTothing  can  be 
more  insecure,  inconvenient,  and  perilous,  than  the  condi- 
tion of  foreigners  from  Frankistan  in  Mahometan  countries  ; 
and  hence  the  Chi-istian  powers,  the  Venetians  and  Genoese 
first,  the  other  Latin  powers  afterwards,  interposed  to  pro- 
tect their  own  subjects  in  these  countries,  and,  at  a  remote 
period,  obtained  the  right  to  take  their  own  countrymen, 
really  or  reputed  such,  under  their  own  protection,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  tezkereh,  and  to  exercise  extra-territorial- 
jurisdiction  over  them,  as  we  have  done  recently  by  treaty 
with  China    relative  to  our  own  countrymen  in  the   Chi- 
nese dominions, — that  is,  the  right  of  civil  and  criminal  juris 
diction  over  their  own  subjects  within  Mahometan  territory 
The  theoiy  of  the  consular  jurisdiction  is  founded  on  a  lega* 
fiction,  similar  to  that  which  obtains  in  Christian  states  witb 
regard  to  ambassadors,  ministers,  and  other  diplomatic  agents. 
Foreigners  from  Frankistan  are  ignored  by  Turkish  law,  are 
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reputed  not  to  be  in  Turkey  at  all,  but  still  in  Frankistan, 
within  tiie  jurisdiction  of  their  own  sovereign,  and  whicli 
is  as  perfect  in  regard  to  them  as  if  they  were  actually  in  his 
own  dominions.  This  right  of  jurisdiction  is  conceded  in  the 
treaties  by  which  Turkey  agrees  to  receive  consular  agents, 
and  follows,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence of  their  exequatur.  The  extent  of  this  jurisdiction, 
the  offences  of  which  the  resident  consul  may  take  cogni- 
zance, what  penalties  he  may  inflict,  &c.,  are  determined, 
not  by  Turkish  law,  but  by  the  consul's  own  sovereign ;  and 
therefore,  as  to  Turkey,  it  makes  no  difference  what  is  the 
offence,  where  it  is  committed,  or  what  is  the  judgment 
rendered.  Conceding,  then,  that  Koszta's  offence  was  com- 
mitted out  of  the  Ottoman  dominions,  it  makes  no  difference, 
if  the  Austrian  resident  consul  had  from  his  own  govern- 
ment authority  to  make  the  arrest,  which  Austria  herself 
assures  us  he  had. 

Mr.  Marcy  argues,  that  the  Austrian  consul  had  doubts  as 
to  his  jurisdiction,  inasnmch  as  he  applied  to  the  Turkish 
governor  for  authority  to  arrest  Koszta,  which  was  refused. 
We  suspect  that  there  is  some  mistake  here.  The  consul 
had  no  occasion  to  apply  for  such  authority,  for  such  author- 
ity Turkey,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned,  had  granted  him 
in  conceding  him  his  exequatur.  It  is  more  probable  that 
his  application,  if  there  was  any  application  at  all,  was  not 
for  authority,  but  for  the  physical  force,  to  make  the  arrest. 
Or  it  may  have  been  for  the  governor  himself  to  arrest  Kos- 
zta, which  he  was  bound  to  do  by  the  pledge  Turkey  had  giv- 
en to  Austria,  that  he  should  never  again  set  his  foot  within 
her  dominions.  Whichever  it  was,  it  would  appear  that  the 
governor  had  no  right  to  refuse,  for  Austria,  unless  we  have 
been  misinformed,  through  her  internuncio  at  Constantino- 
ple, complained  to  the  j)orte  of  his  refusal,  and  demanded 
his  punishment,  which  demand  was  complied  with  so  far  as 
to  remove  him  from  his  othce.  The  right  of  the  consular 
agents  of  Austria  in  Turkey  to  exercise  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  relative  to  their  own  countrymen  is  unquestion- 
able ;  but  how  far  Turkey  is  bound  by  special  treaty  to  gi-ant 
them  the  physical  force  necessary  to  exercise  their  juris- 
diction, to  make  their  arrests,  and  to  execute  their  judg- 
ments, we  are  unable  to  say  ;  and  this  we  suspect  was  the 
real  point  in  debate  in  18i9-50  concerning  the  surrender  of 
tlu^  lluno-arian  refugees. 

Mr.  Marcy  further  alleges,  that  Captain   Ingraham   was 
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justifiable  on  the  score  of  humanity  in  making  his  hostile 
attack  on  the  Hnszar.  That  there  may  be  cases  where  Im- 
manity,  or  the  jus  gentium,  authorizes  a  party  to  interfere, 
we  do  not  doubt ;  but  not  often  among  civilized  powers,  be- 
tween sovereign  and  subject.  There  was  in  Koszta's  case 
no  call  for  such  interference.  An  Austrian  subject  was 
arrested  within  Austrian  jurisdiction,  by  Austrian  authority, 
placed  in  Austrian  custody,  with  the  probability  of  being 
sent  home  and  punished  for  his  crimes.  Here  is  the  whole 
case.  There  was  no  inluimanity  here,  for  it  is  for  the 
interest  of  humanity  that  crimes,  especially  such  as  were  laid 
to  Koszta's  charge,  should  be  punished.  Some  stress  ap- 
pears to  have  been  laid  on  the  supposed  fact,  that  the  crimes 
of  which  he  was  accused  and  liad  been  condemned  were 
purely  political  offences,  which  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  our 
countrymen,  as  committed  against  Austria,  were  no  crime 
at  all,  but  meritorious  acts  rather ;  but  this  we  believe  is  a 
mistake.  The  special  charge  against  Koszta,  we  believe, 
was  complicity  in  a  stupendous  robbery,  or  the  purloining 
and  concealing  the  Hungarian  regalia,  and  the  main  motive 
of  getting  possession  of  him  was  not  to  bring  him  to  pun- 
ishment for  his  political  offences,  but  to  obtain  from  him 
some  clew  to  the  place  where  the  sacred  treasures  were  con- 
cealed. Perhaps,  after  his  arrest,  he  gave  the  clew,  and 
perhaps  his  having  enabled  the  court  to  recover  them  is  the 
reason  why  Austria  has  consented  to  his  returning  to  this 
country. 

The  government  theorj^  of  Koszta's  case,  it  is  evident 
from  what  we  have  proved,  is  untenable.  Koszta  was  not 
at  Smyrna,  as  it  contends,  a  man  without  any  nationality, 
under  the  simple  law  of  nature,  nor  was  he  clothed  with 
our  nationality,  as  against  Austria,  who  if  she  had  banished 
him  at  all,  had  done  so  only  on  conditions,  which  were 
broken  by  his  return  to  the  Ottoman  dominions.  The  most 
that  can  be  said  in  our  favor  is,  that  he  was  domiciled  in 
the  United  States,  or  was  under  American  protection  so  far 
as  the  right  to  such  protection  is  conferred  by  a  tezTcereh, 
a  right  only  analogous  to  that  of  domicile.  To  set  up 
domicile  against  citizenship  is  not  in  any  case  allowable, 
and  certainly  not  in  the  case  of  a  fugitive  from  justice  or 
an  escaped  convict ;  for  snch  a  citizen  or  subject  of  a  foreign 
state,  not  having  faithfully  performed  his  past  and  present 
duties  to  his  sovereign,  is  incapable  of  absolving  himself, 
even  according  to  the  government's  own  doctrine,  from  his 
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allc2:ianco,  and  forinino;  new  political  ties.  Even  natural- 
ization, without  the  poruiission  of  lii.s  soverei2:n,  would  not 
protect  sncli  a  one,  much  less  domicile.  Mr.  Marc}',  hav- 
ing failed  to  prove  that  Austria  had  denationalized  Koszta, — 
and  she  by  claimino-  him  as  still  her  subject  having  ]>roved 
that  she  had  not, — cannot  claim  for  our  government  the 
I'ight  to  protect  him  against  her  without  assuming  that 
domicile  overrides  citizenship,  which  is  absurd,  and  war- 
ranted by  no  writer  on  international  law  and  by  no  decision 
of  any  court  ai)plying  it.  The  property  of  a  sul)ject  in  or 
destined  to  a  country  in  wdiicli  a  foreigner  is  domiciled  fol- 
lows, as  a  general  rule,  the  domicile,  and  in  ease  of  war  may 
be  treated  as  an  enemy,  because  it  may  be  lawfully  taxed 
for  the  support  of  the  war  ;  l)ut  the  domiciled  sid)ject  re- 
tains his  personal  ^/afus,  and  in  case  of  war  is  regarded  by 
his  sovereign  as  a  friend,  unless  found  actuall}'  consorting 
with  the  enemy,  because  he  is  held  to  be  still  his  subject, 
though  out  of  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  the  sovereign  in  whose 
dominions  he  resides  cannot  lawfully  compel  him  to  bear 
arms  against  him.  lie  is  liable  to  be  ordered  out  of  the 
country,  or  into  the  interior,  or  even  to  be  imprisoned  dur- 
ing the  war  by  the  foreign  sovereign  as  the  subject  of  his 
enemy,  if  it  is  judged  ex]>edicnt  oi-  necessary.  To  set  up 
domicile  against  citizenslii]^  would,  moreover,  be  on  the 
part  of  our  government  a  complete  abandonment  of  all 
American  citizens  domiciled  in  foreign  countries,  and  to 
deprive  itself  in-  all  cases  of  all  riglit,  on  the  ground  of 
American  citizenship,  to  interpose  in  their  behalf,  or  to  look 
after  their  interests  against  the  sovereign  in  wdiose  domin- 
ions they  reside,  for  it  would  regard  them  as  absolutely 
released  from  all  civil  connection  with  their  own  country. 
This,  perhaps,  will  not  be  regai'ded  by  our  citizens  abroad 
as  the  best  way  to  fulfil  the  promise  of  President  Pierce, 
that  his  government  would  extend  its  protection  to  'every 
American  citizen,  in  whatever  ])art  of  the  world  he  might 
be,  and  accords  but  ill  with  the  earnestness  with  which  we 
assert  the  rights  of  Amei'ican  nationality,  when  it  concerns 
protecting  foreign  criminals  and  political  incendiaries 
against  their  legitimate  sovereign.  It  would  have  been  not 
amiss  for  Mr.  Marcy  to  have  reflected  that  his  doctrine 
has  a  twofold  a])])lication,  and  may  give  to  foreign  sover- 
eigns as  much  ])ower  to  withdi-aw  our  citizens  abroad  from 
the  protection  of  our  government,  as  it  gives  it  to  M'ithdraw 
theii"  criminal  subjects  from  theii-  justice. 
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Mr.  Marey  ar<2;nes,  that  liis  doctrine,  which  allows  foreign 
political  incendiaries  and  criminals  to  come  here,  and,  after 
a  few  months'  residence,  to  return  to  their  own  country,  on 
private  (who  shall  prove  that  it  is  not  secret?)  business, 
clothed  with  American  nationality,  and  protected  by  it  from 
all  prosecution  or  punishment  for  their  previous  offences, 
has  in  it  nothing  dangerous,  because  if  they  should  engage 
in  any  new  incendiary  proceedings,  it  would  be  a  manifest 
abuse  of  our  nationality,  and  prove  that  they  fraudulently 
assume  it.  We  are  sorry  to  meet  with  such  an  argument 
from  a  veteran  statesman,  venerable  for  his  years  and  ex- 
perience, and  still  more  sorry  to  find  it  put  forth  officially 
by  the  government  of  our  native  country,  whom  we  love  as 
a  motlier,  and  of  whose  honor  we  are  more  jealous  than  of 
our  own.  Does  so  experienced  a  statesman  need  to  be  told, 
that  the  very  presence  of  these  political  incendiaries  at 
large,  in  a  country  they  have  endeavored  to  revolutionize, 
may  often  of  itself  be  a  grave  peril,  and  tend  to  compromise 
the  public  peace  ?  Does  he  need  to  be  told,  that  such  men 
work  in  secret,  and  that  no  little  mischief  may  be  done 
before  they  can  be  detected  or  bo  proved  to  liave  a  hand  in 
it  ?  Can  it,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  fail  to  be  danger- 
ous to  have  all  Europe  and  the  East  swarm  with  well-known 
revolutionists,  who,  under  protection  of  American  national- 
ity, are  free  to  go  wherever  they  please,  making  their  ob- 
servations, collecting  information  for  the  benefit  of  the  rev- 
olutionary party,  and  secretly  communicating  with  the  rev- 
olutionary committees  and  clubs,  especially  if  we  have 
such  ministers  or  charges  d'affaires  at  the  several  courts  as 
Mr.  Seymour  at  St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Soule  at  Madrid,  Mr. 
Brown  at  Constantinople,  and  Mr.  O'Sullivan  at  Lisbon, 
and  our  ships  in  the  j)ortsof  Europe  and  Asia  to  claim  them 
as  American  citizens,  and,  if  necessary,  to  protect  them  as 
such  by  making  war  on  their  sovereign,  and  compelling 
him,  as  the  less  of  two  evils,  to  acquiesce  in  the  claim  ?  It 
is  not  only  dangerous,  but  is  a  gross  abuse  of  the  advantages 
of  our  position.  It  is  incompatible  with  the  respect  which 
we  owe  to  all  foreign  governments  with  which  we  profess 
to  have  relations  of  peace  and  amity,  and  exceedingly  dis- 
creditable to  our  national  character.  For  the  peace  of  for- 
eign states,  for  the  interests  of  social  order,  for  the  lionor  of 
our  own  country  and  the  sake  of  our  citizens  travelling  or 
residing  in  the  continental  states  of  Eni'ope,  we  hope  our 
government   will  not   persist  in    the  abominable  doctrine, 
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which  foreio:n  radicals,  refnojees,  robbers,  tliieves,  cutthroats^ 
and  political  incendiaries  have  induced  it  in  the  Koszta 
case  to  set  up,  and  that  it  will  hasten  to  retrieve  its  character, 
by  retractino;  it,  and  makins:;  honorable  and  suitable  repa- 
ration to  Austria. 

Even  on  the  government's  own  theory  of  the  Koszta 
case,  the  attack  on  the  Hnszar  is  hardly  defensible.  Mr. 
Marcy,  in  his  reply  to  M.  Hiilsemann,  assumes  that  Captain 
Ingraham's  violation  of  the  nentrality  laws,  by  threatening, 
in  a  neutral  port,  to  fire  on  the  Huszar,  if  an  offence  at  all, 
was  an  offence  only  against  Turkey,  and  is  a  matter  to  be 
settled  between  us  and  her,  without  the  interference  of 
Austria.  If  this  principle  holds  in  the  case,  it  holds 
against  as  well  as  for  us,  and  proves  that  Captain  Ingrahara 
had  no  right  to  interfere  by  force  to  liberate  Koszta  from 
his  imprisonment  on  board  the  Austrian  brig-of-war.  The 
laws  of  nations  prohibit  foreign  powers  from  fighting  out 
their  quarrels  on  neutral  territory,  or  in  a  neutral  port ;  they 
therefore  make  the  neutral  power  the  guardian  of  the  neu- 
trality laws,  and  responsible  for  their  breach.  If,  then, 
Turkey  suffered  the  neutrality  laws  to  be  violated,  she  hav- 
ing the  power,  as  she  obviously  had,  to  prevent  it,  the  re- 
dress of  the  aggrieved  party  lies  against  her.  This  is  the 
principle  on  which  we  held  Portugal,  a  neutral  power,  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  the  privateer  General  Armstrong, 
captured  or  destroyed  by  a  British  man-of-war  in  one  of  her 
ports.  It  is  the  principle  Ave  have  recently  set  up  against 
the  free  city  of  Bremen,  in  a  case  very  similar  to  that  of 
Koszta.  a!  certain  Mr,  Schmit,  claimed  by  us  as  a  natural- 
ized citizen,  was  arrested  by  the  Hanoverian  police  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Bremen,  as  a  subject  of  the  king  of 
Hanover.  We  held  Bremen  responsible,  and  refused  to 
recognize  Hanover  in  the  case.  If  the  principle  was  good 
in  the  case  of  Mr.  Schmit,  why  not  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Koszta?  The  reason,  we  suppose,  is,  that  neither  we  nor 
Austria  regard  Turkey  as  a  civilized  power,  and  neitl>€r 
yield  her  the  benefits  nor  expect  of  her  the  obligations  of 
such  power. 

Turkey  being  a  barbarous  power,  outside  of  the  law  of 
nations,  neither  party  could  make  any  account  of  her  rights 
or  duties  in  the  case.  Neither  party,  except  so  far  as 
bound  by  treaty,  could  offend  her,  or  make  her  responsible 
for  any  wrong  received  from  the  other  party.  The  proper 
course,  then,  for  the  American  authorities  at  Suiyrna,  after 
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Koszta  was  actually  in  Austrian  jin^isdiction,  as  he  was  when 
on  board  the  Huszar,  whatever  was  the  case  on  land,  was  to 
have  protested  in  the  name  of  their  government  against  his 
arrest  and  detention  ;  and  if  this  did  not  procure  his  release, 
as  Austria  is  a  friendly  power,  and  acknowledges  herself 
amenable  to  international  law,  to  have  remitted  the  case  to 
the  supreme  authority,  to  be  disposed  of  bv  the  diplomacy 
of  the  two  nations.  This  would  have  been  in  accordance 
with  the  general  usage  in  similar  cases,  and  would  seem  to 
have  been  demanded,  if  not  by  the  law,  at  least  by  the  com- 
ity of  nations.  There  was  no  urgency  in  the  case.  Koszta, 
if  in  any  danger  at  all,  was  in  no  danger  of  immediately 
losing  his  head,  for  Mr.  Marcy  takes  special  care  to  inform 
us,  that  the  danger  which  induced  Captain  Ingraham  to 
make  liis  hostile  demonstration  was  simply  that  he  would  be 
conveyed  to  Trieste,  within  the  emperor's  dominions.  We 
had  at  the  emperor's  court  a  representative  to  look  after 
Koszta's  interest,  and  it  is  idle  to  pretend  that  Austria 
would  have  condemned  him,  or  punished  him  under  a  pre- 
vious judgment,  if  we  were  able  to  make  good  our  claim 
to  hitn  as  an  American  citizen.  Policy,  if  not  a  sense  of 
justice  and  respect  for  international  law,  would  have  re- 
strained her.  Our  distrust  of  her  in  this  case  may  well  be 
construed  into  a  distrust  of  our  own  claim.  The  threat  to 
employ  force,  the  actual  demonstration  of  force,  for  his  lib- 
eration, was  a  rash  act,  extremely  imprudent,  and  might 
have  been  attended  with  the  most  fatal  consequences  ;  and 
that  war  has  not  followed  with  Austria,  we  owe  to  her  pru- 
dence or  forbearance.  The  act  was,  especially  when  ap- 
proved by  Captain  Ingraham's  government,  literally  an  act 
of  war ;  and  it  can  never  be  for  the  interest  of  any  nation 
to  intrust  the  war-making  power  to  its  naval  officers  abroad, 
to  be  used  at  their  discretion.  It  is  not  compatible  with 
the  peace  of  the  world  that  they  should  possess  it,  and  we 
hope  that  the  act  of  Captain  Ingraham  will  never  be  suf- 
fered to  become  a  precedent.  If  such  acts  are  to  be  ap- 
proved and  applauded,  instead  of  rebuked  and  punished, 
ships  of  war  will  soon  be  converted  into  corsairs,  and  their 
commanders  into  pirates. 

As  to  Captain  Ingraham  himself,  we  have  nothing  to  say. 
He  is  doubtless  an  honorable  gentleman,  as  well  as  a  brave 
and  efficient  officer;  but  in  tlie  present  case,  he  mistook  his 
duty,  and  suffered  his  zeal  to  get  the  better  of  his  judg- 
ment.    But  as  his  government  has  approved  his  conduct, 
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we  must  hold  it,  not  him,  respoiisihle  for  the  insult  offered 
to  the  Austrian  Hjia;.  He  probably  was  not  initiated  into 
the  plot,  and  was  used  as  a  blind  tool  by  the  revolutionists. 
The  seci'et  of  the  whole  transaction  it  is  not  dithcult  to  di- 
vine. It  was  not  to  vindicate  American  nationality  or  to 
protect  the  rights  of  the  American  citizen,  but  to  get  u]>,  if 
possible,  a  war  between  this  country  and  Austria,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  plans  and  ardent  wishes  of  Ludwig  Kossuth. 
Kossuth  found,  on  his  visit  to  the  United  States  as  the 
"  nation's  guest,"  that  our  people  generally  sympathized 
with  him,  and  that  perhaps  a  majority  of  them  were  not 
averse  to  intervening  actively  in  his  cause,  if  any  plausible 
pretext  for  doing  so  could  be  found.  But  he  was  convinced 
that,  however  ready  we  were  to  feast  him,  make  speeches 
and  pass  resolutions  in  his  favor  and  denunciatory  of  Au;^- 
tria,  we  could  not  !)e  induced  to  go  to  war  with  Austria 
avowedly  on  the  principle  of  interventicn.  It  was  neces- 
sary, then,  to  obtain  for  us  some  pretext,  under  which  the 
president,  as  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  a  few  years  since,  might 
announce  to  congress,  ''War  exists  between  the  Austrian 
empire  and  this  republic,  by  act  of  Austria  herself."  No 
matter  if  the  statement  shoidd  be  utterl}'^  false,  if  it  could 
be  made  to  appear  to  be  true,  congress  would  vote  an  army 
and  supplies,  and  the  people  would  sustain  it.  It  was  nec- 
essary, then,  to  provoke  Austria  to  the  commission  of  some 
act  which  we  could  represent  as  a  gross  violation  of  our 
rights,  or  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  us.  For  this  pur- 
pose, we  doubt  not,  Koszta  returned,  or  was  ordered  l>v 
Kossuth  to  return,  to  Turke}^  and  very  possibly  with  the 
knowledge  and  a])prol)ation  of  our  Jacobinical  administra- 
tion. It  could  very  easily  be  foreseen  that  Austria  would 
attempt  to  arrest  him,  as  implicated  in  the  abstraction  and 
concealment  of  the  Hungarian  regalia,  wdiieh  she  was  ex- 
ceedingly anxious  to  recover,  and  out  of  this  arrest  it  was 
thought  it  would  not  be  ditticult  to  get  the  desired  pretext 
for  war.  The  whole  was  an  artfully  devised  plan  for  iji- 
ducing  tlie  United  States  to  intervene  with  their  physical 
force  in  favor  of  Kossuth  and  Maz//mi,  who  had  coml)ined 
to  establisli  llnngarian  inde[)eudence,  and  to  expel  the  Aus- 
trians  from  Italy. 

The  whole  ditliculty,  we  need  not  doubt,  grew  out  of 
our  insane  sympathy  with  the  rebellious  subjects  of  Aus- 
tria, and  their  efforts  to  involve  us  in  the  contest,  suspended 
by  the  Austro-Russian  victories  of  ISli),  the  suppression  of 
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the  jRoman  republic  by  republican  France  in  the  same 
year,  and  Louis  Napoleon's  coiq)  cPetat  of  December,  1851. 
The  plans  of  the  revohitionists  were  well  laid.  They  Avere 
secretly  organized  throughout  all  western  and  central  Eu- 
rope, but  they  did  not  clioose,  as  in  1848,  to  rely  wholly  on 
themselves.  They  had  two  powers  to  fear,  and  only  two, — 
Austria  and  Russia ;  and  their  plan  was  to  neutralize 
Russia  by  means  of  Turkey,  and  Austria  by  means  of  a  war 
between  her  and  the  United  States.  England  they  could 
count  on  as  a  friend,  to  back  Turkey  morally,  perhaps  phys- 
ically, against  Russia,  because  she  has  made  it  her  policy  to 
aid  them  in  all  the  continental  states  ever  since  the  congress 
of  Laybach,  and  because  her  commercial  interests  as  well 
as  her  East  Indian  possessions  required  her  to  resist  the 
further  progress  of  the  Russian  empire.  France  also,  it 
was  trusted,  could  be  gained,  through  jealousy  of  Russia, 
and  through  a  desire  to  extend  her  influence  in  Italy,  to 
weaken  Austria,  to  reannex  Belgium,  perhaps  also  Savoy, 
and  to  gain  the  protectorate  of  the  smaller  German  states, 
to  make  common  cause  with  England  against  northern  and 
eastern  Europe.  All  then  that  was  wanting  was  to  gain 
this  great  republic,  with  its  vast  resources  and  overflowing 
treasury,  to  the  same  cause.  This  it  was  hoped  to  do  by 
getting  up  a  quarrel  between  us  and  Austria. 

Austria  understood  the  plan  of  her  enemies,  and  could 
not  be  caught  in  the  trap,  and,  judging  from  the  conditions 
offered  and  accepted  by  our  minister  at  Constantinople 
for  tlie  release  of  Koszta,  she  has  come  off,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  with  honor,  while  we  stand  before  the  world  in 
a  most  unenviable  light.  But  France  and  England  appear 
to  have  caught  the  bait,  and  the  prospect  now  is  that  Eu- 
rope must  either  succumb  to  the  demagogues  or  become 
Cossack.  To  all  appearances,  a  war  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  is  inevitable.  Hostilities,  it  is  reported,  have  actu- 
ally commenced,  and  Turkey  has  assembled  as  formidable 
an  army  as  her  resources  admit  of,  oflicered  to  a  great  ex- 
tent by  renegade  Austrian  and  Russian  subjects  ;  and  it 
would  seem,  at  the  time  we  are  writing,  that  France  and 
Etigland  are  prepared  to  lend  her  even  more  than  their 
moral  influence.  Thus  far  Kossuth  and  Mazzini,  except 
with  us,  have  apparently  succeeded  in  their  plan,  and 
France  and  England  are  playing  their  game,  if  not  in  reality 
the  ulterior  game  of  Russia  herself. 

It  strikes  us  that,  if  France  and  England  are  really  bent, 
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as  they  pretend,  on  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  threat- 
ened or  assumed  to  be  threatened  by  Russia,  they  adopt 
very  unwise  means  to  effect  their  purpose.  The  real 
mediating  power  of  Europe  is  Austria,  and  whether  it  be 
the  purpose  to  guard  against  the  demagogues  of  the  South 
and  West,  or  the  absolutism  of  the  Korth  and  East,  she 
should  be  regarded  as  the  point  d'appui  of  all  the  opera- 
tions required.  As  we  understand  it,  two  dangers  threaten 
European  civilization,  anarchy  and  despotism,  the  dema- 
gogues and  the  Cossacks,  the  revolutionists  of  the  South 
and  West,  and  Russia  from  the  North  and  East.  The 
western  powers,  leaving  out  Austria,  are  impotent  against 
either  danger.  England  can  keep  down  a  revolution  at 
home  only  by  encouraging  revolutions  abroad,  and  France 
is  still  the  hotbed  of  demagogie,  and  which  the  emperor 
prevents  from  breaking  out  in  open  insurrection  and  revo- 
hition  only  by  adopting  some  of  the  worst  elements  of 
socialistic  economy.  His  vast  expenditures  on  public 
works  and  modern  improvements,  avowedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  employment  to  the  workingmen,  cannot  be 
continued  for  many  years  without  alienating  from  him  tlie 
tax-paying  classes,  and  when  discontinued,  a  whole  array  of 
workmen  are  ready  to  find  employment  in  making  revolu- 
tions. The  moment  that  the  revolutionists  succeed,  or  have 
a  fair  prospect  of  succeeding,  in  detaching  Hungary  and 
the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom  from  Austria,  all  central 
German}^,  and  every  western  dynasty,  unless  Russia  inter- 
venes, are  at  the  mercy  of  the  demagogues.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  Austria  is  dismembered,  and  reduced  to  her  Ger- 
man provinces,  nothing,  humanly  speaking,  can  prevent 
Russia  from  occupying  the  seat  of  the  ancient  empire  of 
the  East,  and  ruling  all  Europe  and  Asia.  Nothing  can  be 
made  of  that  rickety  old  concern,  the  Ottoman  empire, 
which  has  exhausted  all  her  resources  in  her  present  verj' 
inadequate  .efforts  to  maintain  hei-  independence  and  integ- 
rity. The  only  safety  of  the  western  powers  is  in  cultivat- 
ing the  friendship  of  Austria,  and  in  enai)ling  her  to  ex- 
tend and  consolidate  her  power,  so  that  she  can  rely  on 
them,  and  be  able  to  make  the  balance  incline  to  the  side 
on  which  she  throws  her  weight. 

If  France  and  England,  the  two  leading  powers  of  the 
West,  were  sincere  and  earnest  to  maintain  the  balance  of 

Sower,  their  first  effort  would  be  to  detach  Austria  from 
»ussia.  and  make  it  for  her  interest  to  unite  with  them. 
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But  this  is  precisely  what  they  have  neglected  to  do. 
They  have  both  been  hostile  to  lier.  They  prevented  her 
from  intervening  to  protect  the  Swiss  Sonderbnnd  in  1847/ 
which  would  have  prevented  the  terrible  convulsions  of  the 
following  year  ;  they  armed  in  1848  all  Italy  against  lier,  and 
prevented  lier  from  pushing  her  advantages  as  far  as  she 
lawfully  might  against  Sardinia,  who  had  twice  made  un- 
provoked war  upon  her.  without  a  shadow  of  a  pretext ; 
they  stirred  up  a  rebellion  against  her  in  her  own  capital, 
and  encouraged  her  Hungarian  subjects  to  revolt,  and  com- 
pelled her  to  invoke  the  assistance  of  Russia ;  and  on  the 
reorganization  of  the  German  diet,  they  protested  against 
her  entering  it  with  her  non-Germanic  provinces,  a  measure 
so  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power, 
and  which  conld  have  endangered  the  safety  of  no  Euro- 
pean state.  Even  the  French  army  which  suppressed  the 
Mazzinian  republic  was  sent  to  Rome  avowedly  to  main- 
tain French  influence  in  Italy  against  Austria,  and  it  is 
probably  maintained  there  for  the  same  purpose,  and  per- 
haps also  with  the  vain  hope  of  ruling  the  pope,  and  through 
him  the  Catholic  populations  of  Europe, — a  policy  at- 
tempted b}'  Napoleon  the  uncle,  with  all  the  success  it 
deserved.  Tiie  liostility  of  France  and  England  in  1848 
and  1849  drew  Austria  into  a  close  alliance  with  Russia, 
and  their  present  designs  make  it  for  her  interest  to  con- 
tinue that  alliance ;  for  if  she  has  something  to  fear  from 
Russia,  she  has  still  more  to  fear  from  them.  All  this  we 
should  call  a  blunder  on  their  part,  and  its  sad  effects  will 
be  long  felt  in  European  politics.  In  the  present  struggle 
Austria  will  remain  neutral,  if  permitted,  and  if  not,  she 
must  take  sides  with  Russia,  who  will  gain  the  chief  ad- 
vantage. 

As  far  as  we  can  see,  Russia,  as  against  Turkey,  is  in  the 
right.  Her  demands  are  just  and  reasonable,  as  all  western 
Europe  has  virtually  decided  in  the  Vienna  note.  She 
simply  demands  that  her  treaties  with  the  porte  in  behalf 
of  the  Christians  of  her  communion  shall  be  executed,  and 
that  a  suflicient  guaranty  of  their  execution  shall  be  given. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  in  this.  The  sultan  pledges  his 
word  that  they  shall  be,  it  is  true,  but  that  is  just  no  security 
at  all.  All  concessions  in  favor  of  Christians,  whom  the 
Turks  regard  as  slaves  and  treat  as  dogs,  are  contrary  to  the 
Xoran,  the  supreme  law  of  every  Mahometan  state,  and  are 
regarded  by  the  Turkish  judges  as  non  avenues.    The  Chris- 
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tian  power  must  liave  an  ackiiowledg'cd  protectorate  over 
tlie  Christian  subjects  of  the  porte,  or  the  treaties  in  their 
favor  are  so  much  waste-paper,  Russia  knows  this,  and  de- 
mands the  protectorate  of  tiie  Christians  of  lier  communion. 
But  this,  say  France  and  Eiii^land,  will  give  her  too  much 
control  over  the  internal  aifairsof  Turkey.  Be  it  so.  Why, 
then,  not  compel  Turkey,  their  jyrotegee^  to  emancipate  all 
lier  Christian  sul)jects,  of  whatever  comirmnion,  to  place 
them  and  their  religion  under  the  protection  of  the  law? 
Tliis  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  Russian  interference, 
and  take  away  all  pretext  she  may  have  for  interfering.  If 
they  will  not  do  this,  they  have  no  right  to  complain  of  her 
for  taking  upon  herself  the  protection  of  tlie  Christians  of 
her  own  conuTiunion.  The  Christians  of  the  Ottoman  em- 
pire have  long  enough  been  the  slaves  of  the  insolent  and 
fanatic  Turks,  and  religion,  civilization,  humanity,  demands 
their  emancipation,  their  elevation  to  the  status  of  citizens, 
and  their  free  and  full  possession  of  the  liberty  of  worship, 
and  the  western  powers,  if  they  neglect  their  duty  in  this 
respect,  have  no  right  to  interfere  to  prevent  Russia  from 
doing  it. 

It  is  for  the  interest  of  Christendom,  of  European  ciWli- 
zation,  and  of  common  Immauity,  that  an  end  be  put  to  the 
Mahometan  power,  and  it  is  a  scandal  to  find  Catholic 
France  combining  with  heretical  and  pope-hating  England 
to  upliold  it.  Russia  is  aschismatical  power,  and  no  friend 
to  Catholicity ;  but  she  is  morally  and  religiously  as 
good  as  Protestant  England,  and  however  we  may  dislike 
her  political  system,  she  succeeds  better  in  winning  the  af- 
fections of  the  nations  she  subjugates  than  England  does  in 
winning  the  affections  of  those  she  professes  to  assist  and 
for  whom  she  really  pours  out  her  blood  and  her  treasure. 
The  Polish  peasant  has  a  far  warmer  affection  for  Russia, 
than  the  Spanish  peasiint  has  for  England.  It  would  no 
doubt  be  a  calamity  for  Russia  to  subjugate  western  Europe, 
but  we  defy  her  to  govern  it  worse  than  England  has  gov- 
erned Ireland  and  India.  The  predominance  of  Russia 
would  no  doubt  injure  the  Catholic  cause,  but  not  more  than 
England  has  injured  it  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  is  now 
injuring  it  in  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  the  whole  Italian  penin- 
sula; or  than  France  Iierself  has  injured  it  by  her  league 
with  the  Turks  against  Austria  and  Spain,  and  with  the 
Pi'otestants  against  Catholic  Germany,  by  her  (Tallieanism, 
Jansenism,  and  inlidel  philosophy,  her  immoral  literature, 
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her  Jacobinical  revolutions,  and  by  her  Italian  and  German 
wars  and  conquests  under  tlie  republic  and  tlie  empire.  But 
be  all  this  as  it  may,  Russia  is  better  than  Turkey,  the  Greek 
schism  is  far  preferable  to  Mahometanism,  and  if  the  west- 
ern states  cannot  preserve  the  balance  of  power  without 
uniting  to  uphold  the  standard  of  the  Arabian  impostor, 
they  onglit  not  to  preserve  it  at  all.  Russia  certainly  does  not 
favor,  and  never  has  favored  radicalism  or  socialism,  the 
two  worst  enemies  the  church  has  to  defend  herself  against, 
and  that  is  much. 

We  are  far  from  believing  Russia  wishes  to  extend  her 
empire  to  Constantinople,  and  we  do  not  believe  her  present 
movement  was  begun  with  any  view  to  conquest.  She 
wishes,  no  doubt,  to  protect,  to  gain  to  her  cause,  if  you 
will,  the  Christian  subjects  of  the  porte,  and  to  supplant  the 
influence  of  France  and  England  at  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople, to  prevent  them  from  making  the  porte  a  bad  neigh- 
bor, and  the  revolutionists  from  making  her  their  rendez- 
vous, and  the  point  (Tapjmi  of  their  operations  against  Eu- 
rope. There  is  nothing  unreasonable  in  this.  The  czar  is 
only  acting  on  the  defensive,  only  taking  a  step  which 
France  and  England  render  necessary,  to  protect  himself 
and  his  allies.  If  they  choose  to  make  use  of  Turkey  against 
him  and  his  allies,  as  they  avowedly  do,  what  more  natural 
than  that  he  should  seek  to  thwart  tliem  i  If  he  cannot  do 
it  otherwise  than  by  taking  possession  of  Turkey,  whom 
have  they  to  blame  but  themselves  ?  They  cannot  expect 
to  use  Turkey  against  him,  with  his  acquiescence,  and  they 
must  compel  her  to  keep  the  peace,  and  suppress  their  dem- 
agogies if  they  wish  him  to  refrain  from  advancing  to  the 
South.  At  present  they  give  him  a  good  excuse  for  what 
he  is  doing,  and  place  themselves  in  a  wrong  and  in  a  most 
foolish  position.  If  Russia  does  not  profit  by  it  at  their 
expense,  they  may  consider  themselves  happy. 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1851.] 

We  always  read  with  interest  the  eloquent  parlimentary 
speeches  of  Count  de  Montalembert,  for  we  always  lind  in 
them  a  noble  spirit,  and  principles  becoming  the  Cliristian  and 
the  statesman  ;  but  we  have  read  none  of  them  with  deeper 
interest  or  more  pleasure  than  the  one  now  before  us ;  nor 
any  one  which  has  given  us  so  strong  a  proof  of  his  practi- 
cal wisdom,  and  real  independence  of  character.  M.  de 
Montalembert  is  not  the  man  of  a  party ;  he  is  a  Christian 
and  a  Frenchman.  He  himself  was  known  to  our  public, 
in  1830,  as  connected  with  the  Abbe  de  la  Mennais,  in  the 
religious  and  political  movement  represented  to  some  extent 
by  IJ' Avenir,  and  which  sought  to  induce  the  church  to 
accept  and  foster  the  democratic  tendencies  of  the  European 
populations.  The  movement,  under  some  of  its  aspects, 
was  noble  and  praiseworthy,  but  under  others  it  was  inju- 
dicious and  revolutionary,  and  calculated  to  embroil  the 
church  with  the  temporal  governments,  to  the  serious  detri- 
ment of  religion.  It  was  therefore  disapproved  at  Rome, 
and  forthwith  abandoned  by  M,  de  Montalembert,  and  near- 
ly all  those  who  had  projected  and  sustained  it,  with  the 
exception  of  the  unhappy  Abbe  de  la  Mennais  himself,  who 
finally  for  his  persistence  incurred  excommunication  from 
the  church. 

In  the  chamber  of  peers,  of  which  he  was  an  hereditary 
member,  M.  de  Montalembert,  under  the  monarchy  of  July, 
was  not  an  Orleanist  nor  a  legitimist,  a  republican  nor  a 
dynastic  oppositionist,  but  was  generally  in  opposition  to 
the  government,  with  strong  sympathies  with  the  European 
libei'al  movement.  He  did  not  oppose  the  Orleans  dynasty, 
he  did  not  advocate  a  republic,  but  he  opposed  the  govern- 
ment, because  it  showed  itself  hostile  to  religious  and  civil 
freedom.     His  sympathies  were  with  the  party  struggling 

*  Ducours jrrononce  par  M.  de  Montalembert,  Representant  du  Peuple 
{Douhs)  dans  la  Discussion  du  Projet  de  Lot  tendant  a  owci-ir  au  Min^ire 
des  Finances  un  Credit  de  1,800,000  Francs,  pour  Fraisde  Representalion 
du  President  de  la  liepublique,  Seance  du  lOfeviier,  1S51. 
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for  larger  liberty,  and  his  parliamentary  labors  were  specially 
directed  to  obtaining  the  freedom  of  education,  which  was 
enslaved  by  the  state  through  the  infidel  university,  estab- 
lished in  its  main  features  by  the  convention.  He'  may  be 
said  during  tliis  peiiod  to  have  represented  in  parliament 
the  Catholic  party  of  young  France. 

In  February,  1848,  came  the  revolution  that  overthrew 
and  exiled  the  Orleans  dynasty,  and  proclaimed  the  French 
repubhc.  _  M.  de  Montalembert  was  returned  a  member  of 
the  constituent  assembly,  or  convention  summoned  to  give 
France  a  constitution,  and,  reestablish  social  and  political 
order.  In  this  assembly  he  took  his  stand,  not  as  a  repub- 
lican nor  as  an  anti-re iniblican,  not  as  a  legitimist  nor  as  an 
anti-legitimist,  but  as  the  advocate  of  order  and  defender  of 
religious  liberty.  lie  saw  that  the  first  want  of  France  was 
legal  order,  and  that  every  attempt  to  found  such  order 
without  a  religious  basis  must  prove  abortive.  Hence  the 
freedom  of  tiie  church  and  the  establishment  of  social  order 
became  his  watchwords;  and  he  proved  himself  ready  to 
cooperate  with  any  party  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of 
order,  and  able  and  willing  to  recognize,  as  its  indispensable 
conditions,  the  full  freedom  of  the  church  and  of  Catholic 
education.  This  position  he  still  maintains.  Without  any 
preferences  for  a  republic  as  such,  he  seems,  now  that  the 
republican  order  has  been  proclaimed,  fully  disposed  to  ac- 
cept it,  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  a  loyal  support  so  long  as 
it  is  able  to  maintain  social  and  political  order  for  his  coun- 
try. As  he  would  never  have  conspired  to  overthrow  the 
monarcliy  for  the  sake  of  introducing  the  republic,  so  he 
will  never  conspire  to  overthrow  the  republic  for  the  sake 
of  restoring  the  monarcliy,  either  in  the  family  of  the 
Bourbons  or  in  that  of  the  Bonapartes.  In  the  present 
crisis  in  European,  and  especially  in  French  afi'airs,  the  most 
pressing  question,  he  holds,  lies  not  between  one  form  of 
government  and  another,  but  between  government  and  no 
government,  lietween  order  and  anarchy,  civilization  and 
barbarism  ;  and  any  existing  government,  able  to  sustain 
order  and  provide  for  the  waiits  of  civilized  societj',  ought 
to  be  loyally  supported,  irrespective  of  the  claims  or  pre- 
tensionsof  particular  famiHes  or  individuals.  Governments 
are  instituted  for  the  public  good,  and  power  is  a  sacred 
trust  from  God,  not  a  personal  right  of  its  depositaries ;  and 
whenever  these  have  lost  it,  it  must  be  suffered  to  pass  into 
other  hands  if  the  public  good  clearly  demand  it,  for  society 
is  paramount  to  the  individuah 
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We  have,  ever  since  we  can  remember,  advocated,  and  we 
trust  we  ever  sliall  advocate,  the  jus  divin>i7n,  or  govern- 
ment by  divine  right;  for  wc  liold  that  nnder  the  law  of 
nature  all  men  are  equal,  and  that  no  man,  in  his  own  name, 
has  the  right  to  govern  anotlier.  All  domiiiion  of  man  over 
man  is  of  the  essence  of  despotism.  All  ])ower  is  of  God, 
and  no  power  is  legal  save  as  ordained  of  God  ;  and  no  man 
has  any  right  to  exercise  any  authorit}'  save  as  the  vicar  or 
delegate  of  Almighty  God,  immediately,  or  mediately,  ap- 
pointed by  him  to  govern.  Ministers  may  be  variously  ap- 
]iointed  according  to  the  respective  constitutions  of  different 
countries  ;  thej  may  obtain  office  hereditarily,  or  by  popular 
election  ;  but  always  their  ultimate  right  to  govern  derives 
from  God,  and  they  hold  it  only  as  his  delegates.  They  are. 
therefore,  bound  to  exercise  it  according  to  his  will,  that  is, 
according  to  the  laws  of  eternal  justice.  This  is  what  we 
mean  by  the  pis  divinum,  and  holding  this,  we  hold  that 
whoso  resists  government  in  the  discharge  of  its  legal  func- 
tions resists  the  ordinance  of  God.  and  purchases  to  himself 
damnation. 

Jhit  God  authorizes  government  and  invests  it  with  the 
right  to  govern  for  the  public  good,  not  for  the  private 
good  of  the  governors,  and  hence  power  is  a  trust,  and  there- 
fore amissible.  It  may  be  forfeited,  as  any  other  trust,  for 
it  may  be  abused,  and  it  is  abused,  whenever  it  is  exercised 
for  a  private  end,  in  ()])position  to  the  public  good.  It  may 
be  lost,  also,  without  the  ])articular  fault  of  its  depositaries, 
by  such  changes  in  human  affairs  as  render  it  impracticable 
or  impossible  for  them  to  continue  to  exercise  it  compatibl}'' 
with  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  public,  or  so  as  to  secure 
the  ends  for  which  government  is  instituted.  In  France, 
the  old  pul)lic  order  has,  by  successive  revolutions,  been 
completely  broken  uj),  and  the  French  statesman  is  now  free, 
and  even  bound,  to  take  that  course  which  is  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  true  interests  of  his  country,  without  refer- 
f'uce  to  the  rights  of  particular  families,  deriving  from  an 
order  which  has  in  fact  passed  away.  He  is  free  to  support 
the  repul)lic,  in  total  forgetful n ess,  as  it  were,  of  the  heredi- 
tary claims  to  reign  of  the  Jjourbons  or  of  the  Bonapartes, 
and  ought  to  do  so.  if  in  the  providence  of  God  and  the 
mutations  of  human  things  the  republic  has  become  the 
only  ])raetical)lc  order,  or  the  best  practicable  government 
foi-  his  country;  for  there  is  a  broad  difference  between 
hereditary  personal  i-ights  and  hereditary  public  trusts  :  be- 
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tween  overthrowino,- a  monarcliy  for  tlie  sake  of  establisliing 
a  republic,  and  supportins;  a  republic  after  monarchy  lias 
been  overthrown  ;  and  between  struo;gling  to  sustain  a  mon- 
archy that  is  assailed,  and  struggling  to  restore  a  monarchy 
that  has  fallen.  The  first  want  of  France  is  government, 
and  its  second  want  is  wise  and  efficient  government,  al>le 
alike  to  protect  itself  and  the  freedom  of  the  subject ;  and 
the  duty  of  the  French  statesman  is  to  provide  for  these 
wants  in  the  best  and  speediest  manner  now  practicable.  If 
they  can  be  best  provided  for  by  monarchical  restoration, 
royal  or  imperial,  in  the  elder  or  the  younger  branch  of  the 
Bourbons,  then  he  should  labor  for  such  restoration  ;  if  they 
can  be  best  provided  for  by  the  republic,  princely  under 
Louis  Napoleon,  or  citizen  under  General  Cavaignac.  then 
such  republic  should  be  accepted  and  supported.  We  re- 
gard France,  since  the  revolution  of  February,  as  to  the  con- 
stitution of  political  power,  as  to  a  great  extent  thrown  back 
under  the  law  of  nature,  and  as  not  only  free,  but  bound,  to 
reconstitute  government  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  her 
future  welfare,  and  the  question  for  her  to  settle  is,  not  the 
claims  of  princes,  but  the  political  constitution  she  needs  to 
preserve  herself  from  becoming  a  prey  to  the  socialists  and 
red-republicans,  led  on  by  Mazzini,  Ledru-Rollin,  and  com- 
pany, those  conspirators-general  against  the  rights  of  nations, 
the  peace  of  society,  and  the  civilization  of  Europe. 

M,  de  Montalembert,  in  the  speech  before  us,  as  we  have 
intimated,  seems  disposed  to  accept  and  sustain  the  republic, 
and  the  republic  with  Louis  Napoleon  for  its  chief.  He  is 
not  a  Bonapartist ;  his  sympathies  are  rather  with  the 
legitimists ;  but  he  contends  that  Prince  Louis  has  merited 
well  of  France  and  Europe,  and,  without  connnitting  him- 
self for  the  future,  he  ably  defends  the  conduct  of  the  presi- 
dent thus  far,  and  awards  him  the  well  deserved  praise 
which  many  from  various  quarters  have  denied  him.  lie 
concedes  that  the  president  has  committed  some  faults,  the 
gravest  of  which,  however,  was  his  ill-advised  letter  on 
Roman  affairs  to  Colonel  Edgar  Ney,  which  he  hastened  im- 
mediately to  repair,  and  which  has  had  no  grave  conse- 
quences. He  regrets  the  dismissal  of  General  Changarnier 
from  his  important  military  command,  but  thinks  it  was  not 
wholly  without  excuse.  He  also  regrets  the  new  ministerial 
appointments,  and  would  seem  to  regard  the  new  ministry 
as  not  likely  to  inspire  confidence  in  the  friends  of  order  ; 
but  he  is  disposed  to  judge  it  by  its  acts.     The  president  is 
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the  responsible  liead  of  liis  adinijiistration,  and  lie  thns  far 
has  proved  himself  the  friend  of  religion,  of  order,  of  legal 
government,  and  determined  to  maintain  internal  tran- 
quillity, peace  and  dignity  abroad. 

To  appreciate  the  merits  of  the  French  president,  we  ninst 
take  into  consideration  the  very  delicate  and  embarrassing 
position  in  which  he  has  been  placed  from  the  first.  He 
received  it  in  charge  to  maintain  the  republic  at  liome,  and 
the  influence  and  dignity  of  France  abroad.  When  he  was 
elected,  December  10,  1848,  the  convention  had  promul- 
gated the  constitution, — a  miserable  aboi'tion,  satisfactory  to 
nobody, — and  the  power  of  the  state  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  so-called  moderate  republican  party,  a  feeble  minority 
of  the  nation,  and,  whatever  their  good  intentions,  without 
political,  and  especially  administrative  capacity.  The  great 
majority  of  the  Frencli  people  were  and  are  monarchists,  are 
not  and  never  liave  been  republicans,  and  the  republic  pro- 
claimed by  the  Parisian  mob,  in  February,  1848,  could  not 
have  lived  a  week  liad  it  not  been  acquiesced  in  and  sup- 
ported by  those  who  did  not  wish  it,  had  no  hand  in  intro- 
ducing it,  and  no  sympathy  with  it.  It  was  impossible  for 
Prince  Louis  to  administer  the  government  without  the  aid 
of  the  monarchists,  for  the  moderate  republicans  were  too 
few  and  too  imbecile  to  afford  him  any  real  support,  and 
the  red-republicans  were  powerful  only  in  a  work  of  de- 
struction, and  were  the  enemies  alike  of  order  at  home,  and 
of  peace  and  just  influence  abroad.  He  must  then  conciliate 
the  moderate  republicans,  secure  the  aid  of  the  monarchists, 
and  defy  the  socialists.  But  if  too  decidedly  republican,  he 
could  not  count  on  tlie  support  of  the  monarchists;  and  if 
he  trusted  exclusively  to  the  monarchists,  he  might  awaken 
monarchical  hopes  and  prepare  the  way  for  a  restoration  of 
monarchy,  to  the  destruction  of  the  republic, — or  for  the 
division  of  the  monarchical  party,  whicli  would  allow  a  tri- 
umph of  the  red-rcpul)licans  to  the  destruction  of  social 
order  and  the  peace  of  Europe.  Here  was  his  great  diffi- 
culty. 

The  solution  of  the  difficulty  depended  on  the  fact  whether 
the  old  monarchical  party,  composed  of  legitimists,  Or- 
leanists,  and  Bonapartists,  had  really  resolved  to  let  mon- 
archy go,  and  henceforth  to  accept  without  reserve,  and  to 
support  loyally,  the  republican  order.  The  republicans 
themselves  could  not  sustain  the  republic,  for  the  reds  would 
soon  absorb  the  moderates,  as  in  the    old  revolution   the 
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Mountain  absorbed  tlie  Gironde,  and  a  rod  republic  is  as 
impracticable  as  undesirable.  The  fate  of  the  repul)lic  was, 
then,  in  the  hands  of  tlie  monarchists,  and  would  not  they 
at  the  first  favorable  opportunity  seek  to  restore  monarchy? 
It  was  to  be  feared.  At  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
president,  it  is  true,  they  seemed  to  have  dismissed  all  mo- 
narchical regrf-ts,  and  to  be  prepared  to  support  the  republic 
without  any  after-thought,  and  the  president  showed  that  he 
had  no  serious  distrust  of  them,  and  wished  to  malce  noun- 
favorable  distinction  between  them  and  the  republicans. 

Abroad  matters  were,  if  possible,  still  more  delicate  and 
embarrassing  for  a  republican  president  of  France.  All 
Europe  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps,  and  it  was  not 
yet  decided  whicli  was  the  strongest.  The  Holy  Father  was 
in  exile,  and  the  infamous  triumVirate  had  established  their 
reign  of  terror  in  the  capital  of  the  Christian  world ;  the 
radicals  were  triumphing  in  Tuscany;  Charles  Albert  was 
preparing  a  second  invasion  of  tlie  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom  ;  Austria  was  maintaining  an  apparently  doubtful 
contest  with  her  red-republican  anarchists  and  her  Masryar 
rebels;  central  Germany  was  in  flames;  and  Prussia  alter- 
nated between  red-republicanism  and  despotism,  played 
fast  and  loose  witli  anarchy,  as  her  sovereign  was  drunk  or 
sober,  was  dazzled  by  visions  of  the  imperial  diadem  or 
feared  the  loss  of  his  hereditary  crown.  France  held  the 
balance,  and  the  party  into  wliose  scale  she  should  throw 
herself  could  not  fail  to  preponderate,  at  least  for  the  time. 
If  she  manifested  any  strong  sympathy  with  the  republican 
camp,  war  would  blaze  out  all  over  Europe.  If  she  did  not, 
and  if  she  threw  lier  influence  on  the  side  of  authority, 
then  she  M'ould  stand  in  the  apparently  contradictory  light 
of  sustaining  a  republic  at  home,  and  exerting  herself  to 
suppress  republicanism  abroad,  and  would  have"  to  encoun- 
ter the  wrath  of  all  the  disorganizers  of  Europe  and  of 
America. 

Tlie  president  does  not  seem  to  have  hesitated  long  as  to 
the  part  he  should  take.  He  seems  to  have  resolved  to  sus- 
tain the  republic  at  all  hazards,  not  so  much  because  he  was 
a  republican  as  because  he  was  a  Frenchman,  and  France 
had  had  revolutions  enough,  and  to  support  the  party  of 
order  abroad,  as  the  party  of  justice,  of  right,  and  because 
it  was  the  only  means  of  preservmg  the  peace  of  Europe, 
alike  essential  to  France  and  to  the  other  European  nations! 
He  did  not  break  entirely  with  the  republicans  at  home,  but 
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luigavetlie  best  pledo-e  possible  to  the  friends  of  order  that 
he  was  HO  revohitionist,  that  he  respected  theriijhts  of  sover- 
eio;ns  as  well  as  of  the  people,  and,  above  all,  the  sacred  oblio;a- 
tions  of  reli2;ion,  by  restoring,  in  harmony  with  the  other 
Catliolic  powers,  the  Holy  Father  to  his  temporal  dominions, 
and  by  expelling  the  miserable  banditti  who  professed  to  gov- 
ern tiie  Eternal  City  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  people.  He 
withdrew  France  from  her  false  position  as  the  head  of  the 
European  anarcliical  propagandism,  and  placed  her  on  the  side 
of  religion,  of  order,  of  legal  right,  and  therefore  on  the  side 
of  liberty.  From  that  moment  the  reaction  against  anarchy 
became  decided,  and  victorious  in  every  continental  state 
except  Sardinia,  and  that  too  without  in  the  least  compro- 
mising the  dignity  or  the  stability  of  the  French  republic. 
No  ordinary  credit  is  due  to  the  man  who,  without  political 
experience,  conld  assume  the  direction  of  tlu;  affairs  of  such 
a  country  as  France,  at  such  a  time,  with  such  obstacles 
within  and  without  to  encounter,  and  yet  bring  them  to  as 
happy  an  issue  as  they  had  attained  to  in  March,  1850,  and 
Prince  Louis  may  henceforth  without  a  blush  call  himself 
the  "  nephew  of  my  uncle,"  for  his  uncle  did  nothing 
greater  or  really  more  glorious. 

Undoubtedly,  the  president  must  divide  this  glory  with 
the  monarchists  of  France,  the  majority  in  the  assembly,  for 
if  he  had  had  only  the  repul)lican  party,  red  or  moderate, 
on  which  to  rely,  he  could  never  have  carried  France  and 
Europe  through  the  crisis  ;  but  the  larger  share  of  the  glory 
is  un(picstionably  his  own,  as  tlie  elected  chief  of  the 
French  nation. 

Up  to  March,  1850,  the  monarchical  party  seem  to  have 
been  united  to  a  man,  and  determined  to  support  the  re- 
public, although  they  had  never  desired  it.  The  greater  part 
of  them  seem  still  determined  to  do  so,  but,  unhappily, 
they  are  no  longer  united.  The  reaction  against  anarchy, 
having  everywhere  proved  decisive,  the  imminent  danger 
of  socialism  having  l)een  somewhat  diminished,  monarchi- 
cal regrets  seem  to  have  been  awakened,  and  dreams  of  re- 
storing fallen  monarchy  to  have  been  indulged.  A  greater 
dangei"  than  France  has  yet  had  to  meet,  we  fear,  now 
awaits  her,  and  from  this  very  cause,  for  without  the  sup- 
port of  the  monarchists  the  republic  cannot  stand,  and  hered- 
itary monarchy,  we  fear,  is  henceforth  impracticable  in 
France. 

The  republicans,  including  both  moderates  and  reds,  are, 
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110  donbt,  a  minority,  and  even  a  small  minority,  of  the 
Frencli  people.  The  monarchists  are  certainly  the  majority, 
and,  if  united,  they  could  without  difficulty  sustain  them- 
selves ao;ainst  tiieir  enemies.  But  tlie}'^  are  not  united,  and 
cannot  be  united.  Three  times  within  the  last  sixty  years 
they  have  possessed,  and  three  times  they  have  lost  power, 
tlirough  their  fatal  dissensions.  The  old  French  monarchy 
expired  in  1789,  when  Louis  XVJ.  became,  instead  of  king 
of  France,  a  constitutional  king  of  the  French,  and  no  hu- 
man power  can  resuscitate  it.  The  order  instituted  in  1789 
by  the  constituent  assembly,  with  a  few  exceptions,  was  the 
clear  and  spontaneous  expression  of  the  will  of  the  French 
nation,  including  the  king,  the  nobles,  the  clergy,  and  the 
people.  It  is  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  to  go  behind  that 
new  order,  and  undertake  to  reestablish  the  throne  of  Saint 
Louis.  There  is  nothing  in  the  habits,  the  sentiments,  or 
the  institutions  of  the  French  people  at  the  present  time  to 
sustain  that  throne.  The  feudal  nobility  is  gone  ;  the  feudal 
church  is  gone  ;  the  distinction  of  ranks  is  abolished  ;  and 
chivalry,  if  not  extinct,  lias  taken  an  entirely  new  direction. 
Sixty  3-ears  of  revolution  have  destroyed  loyalty,  changed 
habits  of  submission  into  habits  of  insubordination,  obliter- 
ated the  sense  of  law,  of  the  lixed  and  permanent,  and  super- 
induced a  morbid  desire  of  change,  an  absolute  impatience 
of  all  repose  as  of  all  restraint.  Here  is  no  place  for  the 
throne  of  Saint  Louis,  nor  even  for  that  of  "Le  Grand 
Monarque."  We  may  or  may  not  regret  it,  according  to  the 
temper  of  our  minds.  For  our  part  we  do  regret  it,  as  we 
regret  all  modern  changes,  none  of  which  can  we  recognize 
as  improvements.  But  while  we  regret  it,  we  hope  we  have 
the  good  sense  to  conform  to  the  inevitable  necessity  of 
things.  Wq  are  not  in  relation  to  our  own  country  any  the 
less  loyally  republican  liecause  we  believe  the  departure 
from  mediaeval  Europe  has  been  a  deterioration  instead  of 
a  progress.  We  seek  no  impracticable  restorations :  we  ask 
what  here  and  now  is  our  duty,  and  that  is  plainly  for  us 
to  support  the  republican  order  established,  here  and  now, 
alike  against  monarchy  and  against  mobs. 

To  attempt  to  restore  the  monarchy  of  1789,  is  as  idle  as 
to  attempt  tlie  restoration  of  the  authority  of  the  British 
crown  in  this  country.  That  monarchy,  when  it  had  far 
more  of  the  sympathy  of  the  nation  than  it  now  has,  and 
was  surrounded  with  a  prestige  which  it  now  wants,  could 
not  sustain  itself.      As  a  monarchy  it  rested  on  a  novel 
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basis,  and  it  left  too  much  power  to  the  democracy  for  a  new 
monarcliy.  If  the  order  attempted  by  the  constituent  as- 
sembly had  been  the  slow  and  natural  growth  of  ages,  it 
could  have  sustained  itself,  and  would  have  been  a  model 
government  for  the  civilized  world.  Its  grand  defect  was 
that  it  was  new,  a  novel  creation,  and  therefore  without  the 
power  to  restrain  the  popular  impulse  which  had  created  it. 
The  same  thing  will  occur  again,  should  there  be  an  attempt 
to  reestablish  it,  though  in  a  different  sense.  The  mo- 
narchical impulse  strong  enough  to  restore  it  would  not 
stop,  and  could  not  be  stopped,  with  it.  It  would  seek  to 
give  greater  strength  to  the  monarchy ;  and  that  would  ex- 
ceed the  sentiment  of  the  nation,  and  provoke  a  popular  re- 
action against  it,  which  would  cause  again  its  overthrow. 
Without  more  power  in  the  throne  than  the  constitution  of 
1789  gave,  the  monarchy  in  these  times  could  not  sustain 
itself,  and  with  more  it  would  become  odious,  and  would  be 
resisted,  not  obeyed,  and  could  sustain  itself  only  by  mere 
physical  force  ;  and  every  government  obliged  to  sustain  it- 
self by  piere  physical  force,  sooner  or  later  inevitably  falls. 
The  empire  would  stand,  perhaps,  a  better  chance ;  but 
what  chance  may  be  learned  from  the  fate  of  Napoleon. 
The  empire  fell,  not  solely  b,y  foreign  bayonets,  but  through 
the  combined  opposition  of  tlie  Bourbonists  and  the  repub- 
licans, and  chiefly  through  the  opposition  of  the  latter, — led 
on  by  La  Fayette,  whom  the  United  States  have  far  more 
reason  than  France  to  honor, — always  powerful  to  destroy, 
always  impotent  to  establish.  The  same  causes  which  over- 
threw Napoleon  would  conspire  to  overthrow  anew  the  em- 
pire were  it  reestablished  in  the  person  of  his  nephew.  We 
have  never  known  political  restorations  to  be  successful,  and 
in  France  the  great  majority  of  the  monarchists  are  not  im- 
perialists; and  if  they  are  to  support  a  monarchy  at  all,  it 
will  most  likely  be  in  the  family  of  the  Bourbons.  They 
and  the  republicans  of  all  shades  would  unite  ugainstthe  em- 
pire, if  recstal)!ished,  and  against  the  combined  opposition 
of  these  it  could  not  stand.  In  our  judgment,  France  can- 
not again  be  a  monarchy  for  any  great  length  of  time;  for 
thei'e  will  always  be  an  opposition  strong  enough  to  over- 
throw it.  Suppose  Henry  V.  to  be  crowned  ;  the  Orlean- 
ists,  the  impei-iali&ts,  and  the  republicans  will  in  a  short  time 
combine  against  him,  and  agninst  theircombined  oj)position 
he  cannot  stand.  Snpposetlie  (•onntof  Paris  is  proclaimed 
under  the  regency  of  the  Due  de  Nemours,  the  imperialists, 
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the  republicans,  and  the  lesfitimists,  will  oppose  him,  and 
lie  must  fall.  Suppose  finally  that  Prince  Louis  is  pro- 
claimed emperor,  the  legitimists,  Orleanists,  and  repub- 
licans, especially  all  the  republicans  not  binbed  with  office 
or  title,  after  a  little,  will  unite  to  oppose  him,  and  his  fall 
become  inevitable.  Hereditary  monarchy,  owing  to  the 
rooted  divisions  in  the  monarchical  party,  we  therefore  be- 
lieve, whether  desirable  or  not,  is  henceforth  impracticable 
in  France,  and  such  is  apparently  the  conviction  of  a  very 
considerable  portion  of  the  monarchists  themselves. 

We  do  not  profess  to  be  very  well  versed  in  French  pol- 
itics, and  things  change  in  France  so  rapidly  that  a  judg- 
ment sound  at  the  time  we  are  writing  may  be  unsound  be- 
fore we  go  to  press;  but  looking  calmly  at  French  affairs 
from  this  distance,  and  with  such  lights  as  we  have,  it  strikes 
us  that  the  true  policy  of  the  monarchists  iS  to  abandon  all 
monarchical  regrets,  all  thoughts  of  restoring  fallen  mon- 
archy, and  to  accept,  loyally,  without  reticence  or  after- 
thought, the  republican  as  the  definitive  political  order  for 
their  beautiful  country.  We  do  not  say  this  as  a  republican, 
as  one  who  holds  that  the  republican  order,  abstractly  con- 
sidered, is  preferable  to  monarchy,  but  we  say  it  because  we 
believe  it  now  the  only  practicable  order  for  France.  We 
are  for  ourselves  no  fanatical  democrats,  no  republican  prop- 
agandists, and  it  was  with  no  pleasure  that  we  heard  of  the 
French  revolution  of  February,  1848.  We  are  no  more  at- 
tached to  one  form  of  government,  abstractly  considered, 
than  to  another.  Perhaps,  living  as  we  do  under  a  republic, 
and,  like  most  people,  more  impressed  by  the  evils  we  ex- 
perience than  by  those  we  are  ignorant  of,  we  are  disposed 
to  underrate  the  advantages  of  a  popular  government,  and 
to  think  too  favorably  of  monarchy.  However  this  may  be, 
we  are  sure  that,  if  we  have  prejudices,  they  are  not  repub- 
lican prejudices.  Moreover,  government  is  never  an  abstract 
question,  and  we  have  never  asked  ourselves  which,  al)stract- 
ly  considered,  is  the  best  form  of  government.  Govern- 
ment is  a  thing  of  practice,  not  of  speculation  ;  and  that  is 
the  best  form  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  people  who  are 
to  live  under  it.  Despotism,  whether  monarchical  or  demo- 
cratic, we  detest;  but  a  repnl)lican  order  such  as  our  fathers 
established  here,  but  which  our  people  are  doing  their  best 
to  revolutionize,  we  believe  the  best  form  of  government 
for  us,  but  we  believe  it,  by  way  of  example,  a  bad  govern- 
ment for  Mexico, — not  because  we  are  more  or  less  enlight- 
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«ined  tlian  the  Mexicans,  but  because  government  rnnst  be 
to  a  c:reat  extent  a  matter  of  routine,  and  republicanism 
is  congenial  to  our  habits  and  is  not  to  theirs.  We  do  not 
pretend  that  republicanism  is  better  for  France  than  mon- 
urchj  would  be,  if  pi-acticable ;  nay,  we  do  not  believe  it  so 
good,  and  we  think  it  a  i>;reat  calamity  for  her  that  she  has 
abolished  monarchy,  and  rendered  its  permanent  reestablish- 
rfient  henceforth  a  vain  attempt.  But  a  republic  is  practi- 
<5able,  if  the  monarchists  choose  to  make  it  so,  and  France 
can  live  and  prosper  under  it,  provided  that  its  constitution 
and  managemimt  are  iu>t  left  to  those  who  conspired  to  in- 
troduce it. 

There  is  wisdom  as  well  as  point  in  a  remark  once  made 
by  the  late  Chief  Justice  Pai'sons,  that  "'  The  young  maa 
who  is  not  a  democrat  is  a  knave,  the  old  man  who  is,  is  a 
fooL"  We  liave  no  confidence  in  the  statesman  who  is  a 
democrat  in  principle,  for  pure  democracy  is  only  pure  des- 
potism, as  we  are  in  this  country  Ixsginning  to  ex[)erience. 
riie  men  who  can  make  a  revolution  for  the  sake  of  intro- 
ducing a  popular  form  of  government,  can  never  safely  be 
intrusted  with  its  administration.  Our  government  owes 
its  success  not  to  the  democracy  of  the  country,  for  that  is 
ruining  it ;  but  to  the  fact  that  it  was  established,  and  for 
the  iirst  twelve  years  of  its  existence  administered,  by  men 
who  had  no  democratic  sympathies,  who  were  not  in  their 
personal  preferences  even  republican,  but  who  yet  gave  the 
republic  a  loyal  support,  because  they  saw  that  it  was  for 
us  the  only  practical )le  government,  except  sheer  despotism. 

We  would  not  speak  lightly  of  the  genuine  republican 
party  in  France,  but  having  studied  their  history  with  some 
care  from  the  time  of  Henry  II., — for  it  is  not  a  party  of 
recent  origin, —  and  witnessed  their  disasti'ous  intiuence  on 
their  own  country,  as  well  as  on  other  nations,  we  must  be 
par<loned  for  saying  that  we  have  no  confidence  either  in 
their  iutegrit}'  or  in  their  capacity, — except  for  destruction. 
They  are  destitute  alike  of  practical  wisdom  and  loyal  dis- 
positions. They  are  moved,  not  by  love  of  liberty,  but  by 
hatred  of  restraint.  What  they  want  is  not  the  freedom 
and  prosperity  of"  France,  but  j^ower  to  govern  her,  and 
they  will  be,  with  some  honorable  exceptions,  the  enemies 
of  every  government  which  they  do  not  govern.  No  real 
dependence  can  i)e  placed  on  them  in  or  out  of  office,  and 
the  greatest  of  all  conceivable  calamities  for  France  would 
be  to  give  up  the  republic  to  their  management,  and   this 
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whether  they  are  moderates  or  i-eds  ;  for  tlie  difference 
between  tlie  two  classes  is  not  one  of  principle,  and  con- 
sists siniplj  in  the  fact  that  the  reds  are  good  and  the 
moderates  bad  lo2:icians.  The  reds  draw  boldly  the  logical 
conseqnences  of  the  principles  which  they  and  the  moder- 
ates hold  in  common.  They  say  at  once  two  and  two 
make  four,  while,  the  moderates  stop  short,  and  stammer 
out  two  and  two  make — three^  persuading  themselves  that 
the  poor  people  wMU  not  see  that  two  and  two  make  three 
and  one  more.  The  republicans  have  clamored  for  the 
republic,  and  have  finally  got  it.  Let  them  have  it.  They 
wanted  it  because  they  trusted,  if  they  got  it,  they  could 
manage  it,  and  control  the  destinies  of  France  ;  in  that  let 
them  be  disappointed.  Let  them  have  the  republic  and 
share  equally  whatever  advantages  it  secures,  but  do  not 
let  them  be  its  chiefs. 

The  republic  has  thus  far  been  sustained  by  the  men  who 
did  not  want  it,  and,  if  sustained  at  all,  it  must  continue  to 
be  sustained  by  them.  But  if  they  are  to  do  this,  they 
must  accept  it  in  good  faith,  must  really  i-esolve  to  live  and 
die  by  it,  and,  if  need  be,  for  it.  Legitimists,  Orleanists, 
and  imperialists  must  give  their  united  support  to  the  re- 
public, as  they  did  up  to  the  31st  of  March,  1850,  and  by 
so  doing  they  can  save  it  from  being  strangled  by  its  un- 
natural parents.  To  do  this  requires  no  sacrifice  of  pi'in- 
ciple,  no  change  of  political  creeds  ;  it  only  requires  a  little 
of  that  chivalry  in  which  French  monarchists  always  abound, 
and  of  that  readiness  to  devote  themselves  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  their  country,  in  which  they  ought  never  to  be 
found  deficient.  They  are  not  only  the  majority,  but  they 
are  the  jpars  sanior  et  jyotlor  of  France,  and  the  oidy  dan- 
ger France  can  run  must  come  either  from  their  standing 
aloof  from  public  affairs,  or  from  their  dividing  their  infiu- 
ence  by  movements  designed  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  new 
monarchical,  royalist,  or  imperial  restoration.  France  wants 
repose;  she  wants  time  for  her  numerous  wounds  to  heal, 
time  to  recover  habits  of  order  and  subordination,  for  the 
growth  of  loj'alty,  and  the  love  of  order, — time  for  a  new 
generation  to  spring  up,  trained  under  better  influences 
than  have  heretofore  prevailed.  She  needs  to  feel  that 
sixty  years  is  as  much  time  as  any  nation  can  afford  to  throw 
away  in  revolutions  or  uncertain  experiments  for  the  or- 
ganization of  power,  and  that  she  must  contemplate  no  new 
revolution  ;    that  the  order  now  established,  whether  the 
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best  or  not  the  best  possible,  must  be  linal,  in  order  that  an 
end  may  be  put  alike  to  criminal  hopes  and  Utopian  dreams. 
Tlie  monarchists  have  it  in  their  ])ower  to  make  her  so  feel ; 
and  to  do  it,  they  have  only  to  persevere  as  they  commenced, 
the  day  after  the  revolution  of  February. 

The  monarchists  have  nothin<)^  to  lose  by  supporting  the 
republic.  They  have  proved  this  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  revolution  of  1789  swept  away  nearly  all  the  privileges 
of  the  old  French  aristocracy,  and  introduced  equality  be- 
fore the  laws  ;  the  revolution  of  1830  abolished  the  heredi- 
tary peerage,  and  nothing  M'ould  remain  to  the  old  noblesse, 
even  if  monarchy  were  restored,  but  empty  titles  and  the 
memory  of  the  glorious  deeds  of  their  illustrious  ancestors. 
These  the}'  may  retain  equally  under  the  republic,  and  as 
for  distinction,  they  have  shown  and  are  now  showing  that 
they  can  secure  that  even  under  universal  suifrage.  Before 
the  revolution,  the  republicans  talked  as  if  they  monopo- 
lized all  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  France,  and  half  per- 
suaded themselves  that,  under  a  regime  of  universal  suffrage, 
the  monarchists  would  be  nol)ody.  The  result  must  have 
disappointed  them,  though  it  has  disappointed  nobody  else. 
In  the  struggle,  man  to  man,  the  monarchists  have  main- 
tained their  former  superiority  over  the  republicans.  They 
saved  the  republic  from  being  devoured  by  its  authors; 
they  took  it  under  their  protection,  and  have  rendered  it 
powerful  and  respectable  ;  they  have  maintained  internal 
tranquillity  and  peace,  and  dignity  abroad.  With  the  single 
exception  of  General  Cavaignac,  who  is  a  brave  officer  and 
a  very  worthy  man,  not  a  single  republican  has,  so  far  as 
we  can  discover  at  this  distance,  honoral)ly  distinguished 
himself  under  the  republic.  All  who  have  tried  to  be  lead- 
ers, and  to  become  great  men,  have  failed,  miserabl_y  failed. 
Of  the  men  who  made  the  republic,  not  one  has  proved 
himself  competent  to  its  management,  and  most  of  them 
are  now  in  exile  or  forgotten.  In  the  assembly,  in  the 
cabinet,  in  the  army,  in  the  diplomatic  corps,  the  great  men 
are  they  who  were  the  great  men  under  the  monarchy, 
and  who,  whatever  their  errors,  were  never  identiiied  with 
the  republican  ])arty.  The  reimblic  has  well-nigh  extin- 
guished the  I'cpublicans,  AVho  hears  now-a-days  of  Lamar- 
tine,  Arago,  Marie,  Marast,  Crcmieux,  Garnier-Pages,  the 
more  respectable  part  of  the  provisional  government  and 
its  suppoi'ters  ?  And  who  would  hear  of  Ledru-Ilollin, 
Louis  Hlanc,  Caussidiere,  Blanqui,  and  their  compeers,  were 
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they  not  in  exile,  intriguing  with  the  madmen  of  Europe 
against  society  itself?  The  monarchists  have  maintained, 
and  must  continue  to  maintain,  their  sujDeriority,  and  re- 
tain the  lead  in  affairs,  unless  tliey  weaken  their  strength 
by  division,  or  by  attempting  what  seems  to  us  an  imprac- 
ticable restoration,  that  is,  impracticable  as  a  permanent  and 
peaceful  order. 

Assuming  that  the  republic,  and  we  mean  a  republic  of 
order,  not  a  republic  democratic  and  social,  which  would 
be  only  an  organized  anarchy,  is  in  the  present  juncture 
desirable  for  France,  and  to  be  maintained,  the  true  policy 
of  the  French  statesman  cannot  be  doubtful.  It  is,  hrst  of 
all,  to  prevent  the  election  as  its  chief  of  a  man  whose  con- 
victions and  sympathies  are  with  the  old  republican  party. 
We  have  a  very  high  regard  for  General  Cavaignac,  but 
we  should  deprecate  his  election  as  the  successor  of  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon.  He  must  be  elected,  if  at  all,  not  as  the 
representative  of  France,  of  the  French  nation,  but  as  the 
representative  of  the  republican  party,  a  feeble  minority 
of  the  French  people.  He  will  be  elected,  no  doubt,  if 
elected,  as  a  moderate  repuldican ;  but  that  makes  little 
<lifEerence.  He  will  not  be  able  to  command  the  confi- 
dence of  the  monarchical  party,  and  will  be  obliged  to 
strengthen  himself  by  concessions  to  the  reds,  which  will 
<>nly  place  tlie  republic  on  the  declivity  to  anarchy.  There 
is  no  radical  difference  between  a  moderate  republican 
and  a  red-republican,  and  all  histoi-y  proves,  that,  of  two 
branches  of  the  same  family,  the  more  consistent  will  al- 
ways be  the  more  energetic,  and  being  the  more  energetic, 
will,  in  the  long  run,  be  the  ruling  branch.  We  do  not 
distrust  the  honorable  intentions  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
eral who  so  nobly  defended  France  in  the  terrible  days  of 
June,  1848,  but  he  and  Ledru-Eollin  adopt  the  same  polit- 
ical premises,  and  Ledru-Rollin  draws,  if  more  fatal,  at  the 
same  time  more  logical  consequences  from  them.  We  can 
give  a  republic  a  loyal  support,  but  we  detest  the  modern 
republican  theory  of  government,  whether  moderate  or  red. 
It  is  the.  modern  republican,  or  rather  democratic,  theory  of 
government,  namely,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  that  is 
false  and  dangerous,  not  a  republican  government  itself. 
The  monarchists  of  France  can  accept"  the  republic,  and 
will,  if  they  accept  it  at  all,  without  accepting  the  modern 
democratic  theory  ;  but  the  republican  party  ca'nnot.  Hence, 
in  the  hands  of  the  former  a  republican  government  may 
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be  a  good  governnient,  as  in  many  countries  it  is  the  best 
possible  government;  but  in  tlie  hands  of  the  latter  it  must 
always  be  a  bad  government,  because  their  principles  in 
their  logical  development  are  repugnant  to  all  govei-nment. 
General  Cavaignac's  election,  in  our  judgment,  would  be 
the  doom  of  the  republic,  and  plunge  France  anew  into  all 
the  horrors  of  civil  war,  because  it  would  be  the  attempt  to 
install  a  political  doctrine  which  the  majority  of  the  French 
nation  do  and  will  repudiate,  and  which  no  civilized  nation 
can  safely  tolerate. 

All  government,  practically  considered,  is  founded  more 
or  less  on  compromise,  and  no  government  can  stand  in 
France  that  attempts  to  exclude  any  of  the  great  parties 
now  existing.  There  must  be  a  comj)romise  of  some  sort, 
and  that  compromise  must  be  honorable  to  all  parties. 
The  monarchical  party  cannot  abandon  its  principles,  and 
ought  not  to  do  so,  though  it  may  perhaps  give  up  some  of 
its  prejudices,  and  the  republicans  cannot  be  expected  to 
become  monarchists.  A  compromise  such  as  M.  Guizot 
proposes,  which  recognizes  the  hereditary  monarchy  and 
aristocracy  on  one  side,  and  the  democratic  principle  on  the 
other,  is  impracticable,  because  it  introduces  into  the  funda- 
mental organization  of  the  state  two  hostile  and  eternally 
irreconcilable  principles.  This  illustrious  statesman  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  misled  by  liis  eclecticism,  and  also  to 
have  mistaken  the  real  theory  of  the  British  constitution, 
whicli  he  appears  to  adopt  as  his  model.  The  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  principle  is  preserved  in  the  king  and  the 
house  of  peers,  it  is  true  ;  but  the  basis  of  the  house  of 
commons  is  not  democracy,  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  British  government  in  its  theory — we  say  nothing 
of  what  it  is  becoming  in  practice — is  a  government  of  es- 
tates, and  the  house  of  commons  represents,  not  the  sover- 
eign people  of  Great  Britain  simply  restricted  in  their 
power  by  king  and  lords,  but  an  estate,  the  commons,  as  its 
very  name  implies.  This  government  of  estates  since  1789 
has  become  inn)racticable  in  France,  for  then  the  estates 
were  abolished,  and  the  tiers-etat  declared  to  be  the,  nation. 
Flere  was  the  grand  error  of  1789.  The  constituent,  in- 
stead of  abolishing  the  estates,  should  have  preserved,  re- 
formed, and  perfected  them,  and  provided  for  their  regular 
assembling  in  parliament ;  but  it  is  too  late  to  attempt  this 
now. 

Checks  and  balances,  as  they  are  called,  are  undoubtedly 
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necessary  in  a  government,  and  witliont  them  every  govern- 
ment i^  a  despotism  ;  but  no  government  can  stand   if  or- 
ganized  on   two   fundamentally   irreconcilable    principles. 
This  dualism  is  as  objectionable  in  politics  as  in   religion; 
and  its  objectionable  character  in  the  latter  is  strikinijly  dis- 
played by  the  whole  history  of  Protestantism.     Di^^rsity 
niay  be  introduced  into  the  organization,  and  must  be,  but 
it  must  be  a  diversity  with  unity  for  its  basis.     The  com- 
promise that  is  required  cannot  be  a  compromise  of  princi- 
ple, but  inust  take  place  in  a  sphere  that  leaves  to  each 
party  for  itself  its  own  principles,  and  therefore  must  be  a 
compromise  in  the  order  of  facts,  not  in  the  order  of  prin- 
ciples.    The  monarchists  can  without  any  compromise  of 
principle  accept  and  support  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment for  France,  as  they  have  done  for  the  last  three  years. 
The  republicans  can  of  course  do  the  same.     The  compro- 
mise must  be,  then,  for  each  to  support  the  republic  as  a 
fact,  and  as  a  legal  fact,  the  monarchist  foregoing  the  at- 
tempt to  carry  out  into   fact   his  monarchical  preferences, 
and  the  republican  forbearing  to  attempt  to  make  the  re- 
public the  embodiment  of  his  theory  of  popular  sovereign- 
ty, not  necessary  to  the  establishment  or  free  and  salutary 
working  of  the  republic,  and  necessary  at  all  only  as  a  con- 
dition  of  revolutionizing  or  overthrowing  it.     The  monarch- 
ists must  concede   the   republicans  the   republican  form  of 
government,  and  with  that  the  republicans  must  be  satisfied, 
although  the  republic  be  not  founded  on  their  doctrine  of 
the  "sacred  right  of  insurrection,"  and  they  must  be  held, 
and,  if  need  be,  forced  to  obey  it,  as  they  were  to  obey  the 
monarchy.     This  is  the  only  compromise  that  can  be  honor- 
ably made.     The  monarchists  give  up  monarchy  for  the  sake 
of  peace,  and  the  republicans  get  what  they  pretended  to 
want,  a  republic,  and  nnist  in  turn  give  up  "the  attempt  to 
realize  anarchical  theories.     But  as  they  will  never  do  this 
willingly,  they  must  be  compelled  to  do  it,  and  till  they  are 
completely  subdued,  they  must  not  be  intrusted  with  power, 
although  the  particular  individual  they  put  forward  as  a 
candidate  for  popular  suffrage  should   be  personally  unex- 
ceptionable. 

We  hope  our  friends  in  France  will  not  deem  us  imper- 
tinent in  these  remarks,  or  if  we  express  our  conviction 
that  their  aim  should  be  to  preserve,  for  the  present  at 
least,  the  princely  republic ;  for  we  fear  that,  if  any  other 
than    Louis   Napoleon  is  chosen  as  its  chief  at  the   next 
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presidential  election,  disastrous  consequences  will  follow. 
If  it  is  resolved  to  maintain  the  republican  order,  it.  will  be 
exceedingly  dangerous  to  change  the  person  of  its  present 
chief  before  it  is  more  perfectly  consolidated.  We  have 
no  prejudices  in  favor  of  the  Bonapartists,  and  what  preju- 
dices we  have  are  on  the  side  of  the  legitimists.  Our  own 
political  principles  would  lead  us  to  wish  Henry  V.  to  be 
king, — to  wisli  the  recstablishment  of  legitimate  royalty  in 
France, — if  we  believed  the  thing  practicable;  but  we  go 
on  the  supposition  that  that  is  impracticable,  and  that  the 
long  line  of  the  kings  of  France  and  kings  of  the  French 
ended  with  Louis  Philippe.  On  this  supposition,  Louis 
Napoleon  seems  to  us  now,  even  more  than  in  1848,  the 
most  proper  person  for  president  of  the  republic.  He  may 
have  had  visions  of  an  imperial  restoration,  but  if  so,  he 
appears  to  entertain  them  no  longer.  As  far  as  we  can  dis- 
cover from  his  messages,  and,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  his 
acts,  he  has  accepted  the  republic  in  good  faith,  with  a  firm 
resolution,  so  far  as  depends  on  him,  to  render  it  successful. 
He  has  nobly  redeemed  the  promises  he  made  on  assuming 
the  reigns  of  government,  and  has  manifested  eminent  abil- 
ity as  well  as  loyal  intentions  ;  and  if  now  and  then  we  have 
discovered  a  Gallican  reminiscence  in  his  administration, 
he  has  as  yet  been  found  on  the  side  of  religion,  and  been 
surpassed  by  no  sovereign  in  Europe  in  yielding  what  is 
due  to  the  church,  or  in  his  respect  and  submission  to  the 
Holy  See. 

The  revolutions  of  1848  had  even  more  at  heart  the  de- 
struction of  the  church  than  the  abolition  of  moruirchy,  and 
the  loud  wail  that  is  heard  over  the  fall  of  Mazzini  and 
his  Roman  republic  is  far  more  anti-Catholic  than  anti- 
monarchical.  But  these  revolutions  have  been  overruled 
and  made  to  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  church  against 
whom  they  were  chiefly  designed,  and  in  no  country  more 
so  than  in  France.  Never  since  Charlemagne  has  the 
church  in  France  been  more  free  than  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Louis  Naj^oleon.  The  legitimate  kings  of 
France  seldom  permitted  the  church  in  their  dominions  to 
manage  her  own  affairs  in  her  own  way,  and  their  ostenta- 
tious protection  of  her  was  often,  nay,  generally,  only  her 
enslavement  to  the  temporal  power.     Not  under  the  em- 

Sire  certainly,  not  under  Louis  XVIIL,  not  under  Charles 
[.,  nor  under  Louis  Philippe,   was   there  any  thing  ap- 
proaching the  respect  to  the  church  by  the  government  that 
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has  been  paid  her  by  the  republic,  since  the  terrible  doj.s 
of  June,  1S48.  It  may  be  policy  on  the  pai-t  of  the  presi- 
dent, but  if  so  it  is  a  wise  and  just  policy,  and  such  as 
marks  the  Christian  statesman.  But  we  believe  it  some- 
thing more  than  policy,  and  we  are  not  surjirised  tliat  a 
man  whose  life  has  been  checkered  like  that  of  Louis  Bona- 
parte, and  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  passed  in 
exile  or  in  prison,  should  feel  the  need  of  religion  for  his 
own  support,  as  well  as  for  the  support  of  the  state.  He 
has  shown  his  respect  for  religion,  not  only  in  his  relations 
with  the  Holy  See,  but  in  the  support  he  has  given  to  the 
law  on  instruction,  a  concession  to  the  church,  not  indeed 
of  all  that  her  friends  had  the  right  to  demand,  but  of 
more  than  any  other  modern  government  has  conceded, 
unless  it  be  that  of  the  young  emperor  of  Austria,  and 
more  than  under  the  late  monarchy  any  friend  of  the  free- 
dom of  education  from  the  university  monopoly  ever 
thought  of  asking,  and  perhaps  as  much  as,  in  the  [Dresent 
state  of  things,  it  is  prndent  to  concede.  Moderation  in 
removing  abuses  is  necessary  lest  the  attempted  reform  fail, 
and  matters  be  made  worse  than  before. 

The  Catholic  party  in  France,  it  strikes  us,  should  ask 
themselves  very  seriously  whether  religion  is  not  now  doing 
well,  and  whether  it  would  not  be  more  likely  to  lose  than 
to  gain  by  the  restoration  of  monarchy,  with  its  old  Galil- 
ean traditions, — traditions  which  no  government  will  sur- 
render unless  forced  to  do  so  in  orde^•  to  sustain  itself,  and 
which  no  Bourbon  on  the  throne  of  France  can  be  forced 
to  surrender,  so  long  as  a  large  minority  of  France  are  not 
Catholic,  and  a  large  majority  of  her  statesmen,  as  states- 
men are  prone  to  be,  are  Gallican,  In  a  country  wiiere  the 
majority  are  Catholics,  the  government,  if  it  rests  on  popu- 
lar suffrage,  will  be  pretty  sure  to  respect  the  freedom  of 
the  church.  A  republican  government,  accepted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  majority,  wilfhardly  oppress,  for  it  will  have 
little  motive  to  oppress,  the  religion  of  the  majority.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  great  pleasure  that  we  saw  the  bishops 
and  clei'gy  of  France  expressing,  with  singular  frankness 
and  unanimity,  their  adhesion  to  "the  republic.  The  church 
is  doing  well  now,  and  lier  friends  have  comparatively  little 
to  complain  of, — less  tlian  almost  everywhere  else.  Will 
they  have  less  under  a  king  who  will  study  only  to  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  the  temporal  ai;  the  expense  of  the  sjuritual 
authority?     Why,  then,  seek  a  change?     AVhy  run  the  risk 
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of  losino;  what  is  ol)tained,  in  tlie  uncertain  attempt  to  get 
more?  We  liear  i^-ood  acconiits  of  tlie  Count  de  Oliam- 
bord,  and  we  donbt  not  liis  <yood  intentions;  but  he  is  heir 
to  tlie  prejudices  and  traditions,  as  well  as  to  the  rights,  of 
his  family,  and  the  promises  of  a  prince  in  exile  are  not 
precisely  the  acts  of  a  king  firmly  seated  upon  his  tin-one. 

The  ditii(nilty  in  the  way  of  the  reelection  of  Prince  Na- 
poleon is  that  the  constitution  renders  him  ineligible  for  a 
second  term,  till  after  an  interval  of  some  3'ears  ;  but  there 
is  time  enough  to  amend  the  constitution,  and  it  ought  to 
be  amended  in  that  particular,  or  at  least  so  as  to  prolong 
the  term  of  office  beyond  three  years,  to  eiglit  or  ten.  Our 
experience  in  the  United  States  may  not  be  in  favor  of  re- 
eligibility,  but  it  proves  clearly  that  four  years  are  too  short 
a  term  for  a  president  to  adopt  and  consolidate  any  policy, 
and  that  a  change  of  administration  ever}'  four  years  must 
verj'  soon  unsettle  every  thing.  The  restriction  in  the 
French  constitution,  as  well  as  the  short  term  of  otfice 
ordained  by  ours,  betrays  tlie  insane  jealousy,  inlierited 
from  the  old  English  Whigs,  which  is  entertained  by  mod- 
ern republicans  of  the  executive  power.  No  government 
is  good  for  any  thing  without  an  eflfcient  executive,  and 
where,  as  in  France,  the  executive  is  responsible,  and  is 
restricted  in  great  part  to  the  execution  of  laws  made  by 
an  independent  legislature,  elected  for  a  short  term  of 
years,  the  power  of  the  executive  is  more  likely  to  be  too 
little  than  too  great.  Moreover,  no  large  and  populous 
country  can  long  survive  the  repeated  shocks  which  it  must 
receive  from  the  election  of  a  president  with  extensive 
patronage  every  four  years.  If  we  do  not  lengthen  the 
presidential  term  to  eight  or  ten  years,  we  Americans  shall 
soon  find  the  whole  political  l)usiness  of  the  country  resolv- 
ing itself,  directly  or  indirectly,  into  president-making. 
No  harm  can  come,  but  great  good  must  surely  come,  to 
France  from  amending  her  constitution  so  as  to  prolong  to 
eight  or  ten  years  the  presidential  term  of  office  ;  and  she 
can  now  do  it,  though  after  a  few  years  she  will  find  it  for 
ever  too  late.         ^ 

We  are  aware  that  some  of  our  French  friends  object  to 
prolonging  the  term  of  office  of  the  present  incumbent,  lest 
he  attempt  to  get  himself  proclaimed  emperor.  But  is  this 
fear  warranted  ?  Is  it  generous?  Louis  Napoleon  has  dis- 
claimed all  ]n-etensions  as  the  heir  of  his  uncle ;  he  has 
sworn  to  nuiintain  the  republican  constitution;  and  it  is  an 
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undeniable  fact,  that  he  lias  tluis  far  observed  with  scrupu- 
lous fidelity  his  oath  of  office,  and  lias  labored  to  protect  the 
republic  alike  ao:ainst  the  anarchical  attempts  of  the  social- 
ists, and  the  movements  of  the  royalists  for  a  restoration  of 
fallen  monarchy.  What  right  has  any  one  to  distrust  his 
intentions?  For  our  part,  we  believe  him  resolved  to  sup- 
port the  republic,  and  we  would  rather  ti'ust  the  fate  of 
France  in  his  liands,  with  legislative  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  party  of  order,  than,  in  the  present  state  of  opinion,  to 
run  the  risk  of  a  change  in  any  direction. 

But  it  is  time  to  close.  It  may  be  said,  that,  in  the  whole 
of  this  article,  we  have  been  volunteering  opinions  on  mat- 
ters which  only  remotely  concern  us,  and  on  which  we  can, 
of  course,  have  only  imperfect  information.  We  cannot 
deny  that  thei-e  is  truth  in  the  charge  ;  but  the  opinion  of  a 
disinterested  foreigner,  who  takes  a  deep  interest  in  French 
politics,  who  has  no  republican  prejudices,  although  a  sup- 
porter of  republican  government,  and  who  looks  at  all  politi- 
cal questions  mainly  in  their  bearing  on  religion  and  morals, 
perhaps  may  not  be  wholly  without  interest,  nor  wholly  des- 
titute of  value,  to  French  statesmen.  We  offer  them  in  no 
intermeddlesome  spirit,  and  in  no  arrogant  tone,  though  we 
freely  and  frankly  express  them.  France  is  the  great  cen- 
tral power  of  Europe,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Austria, 
the  only  great  European  power  to  which  the  Catholic  in 
other  countries  can  turn  with  affection  and  hope.  Austria 
has  done  and  is  doing  well,  and  the  present  emperor  bids 
fair  to  give  additional  lustre  to  the  illustrious  house  of  Habs- 
burg,  besides  removing  the  stain  from  its  escutcheon  caused 
by  the  half-insane  Joseph  II.  But  France  exerts,  and  must 
continue  to  exert,  a  powerful  influence  on  all  southern  and 
western  Europe,  and  on  our  own  country  in  particular.  She 
is  as  it  were  the  missionary  nation  of  the  world,  and  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  other  nations  whether  she 
preaches  the  true  gospel,  or  another.  Her  doctrines  have 
immense  weight  in  England  ;  they  reign  supreme  in  this 
country ;  Germany  reaches  us  only  through  France,  and 
from  France  we  import  not  only  our  fashions,  but  our  tastes, 
our  principles,  our  ideas,  our  philosophy,  and  our  literature. 
In  France  is  the  fountain  whose  streams  flow  either  to  fer- 
tilize or  to  deluge  our  land.  This  must  be  our  apology  for 
venturing  to  speak  of  French  politics  very  much  as  if  they 
were  our  own.  We  have  spoken  kindly,  in  love  of  that 
beautiful  country,  with  which,  though  we  have  never  seen 
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it,  we  have  so  many  p]easin<jj  associations,  and  wliose  litera- 
ture lias  had  more  to  do  in  forniino;  our  mind  and  taste  than 
that  of  our  own  mother  tongue.  With  our  mother's  milk 
we  drew  in  a  love  of  France,  and  we  were  early  taught  to 
be  grateful  to  her  for  the  generous  aid  she  lent  our  own^  be- 
loved country  in  her  struggle  to  become  a  free  and  indepen- 
dent nation  ;  and  may  God  bless  thee,  beaatiful  France  !  and 
give  thee,  after  thy  long  struggle,  the  freedom,  the  order, 
the  peace,  and  the  repose,  thy  heart  so  much  needeth. 


THE  CUBAN  EXPEDITION. 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1850.] 

A  CONSIDERABLE  poi'tion  of  our  counti^men  have  long- 
coveted  the  possession  of  Cuba,  and  onr  government,  pre- 
tending that  there  M^as  danger  of  its  falling  into  the  hands 
of  Great  Britain,  went  so  far  a  few  years  since,  we  believe, 
as  to  make  overtures  to  the  court  of  Madrid  for  its  purchase. 
But  these  overtures,  of  course,  were  not  listened  to,  and  the 
pretence  proved  so  utterly  unfounded,  that  the  government 
has  been  obliged  to  abandon  it.  Still,  the  desire  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  island  has  continued,  and  many  persons  have 
thought  that  it  could  be  effected  by  inducing  and  aiding  the 
native  Cubans  to  revolt  from  Spain,  estal)lish  tliemselves  as 
an  independent  republic,  and  then  apply  for  admission  into 
the  American  Union.  In  accordance  with  a  plan  of  this 
sort,  a  military  expedition  was  set  on  foot  within  our  terri- 
tories in  1849.  to  assist  the  Cuban  patriots,  or  pretended 
Cuban  patriots,  to  revolutionize  the  island.  This  expedition 
was  pi-evented  for  the  time  being  from  embarking  by  the  in- 
tervention of  the  federal  government ;  but  it  has  been  re- 
newed during  the  present  year,  and  this  time,  successfully 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  government,  it  actually  effected 
a  landing  in  small  force,  and,  after  a  smart  engagement,  took 
possession  of  Cardenas,  committed  several  murders,  made 
the  governor  of  the  town  a  prisoner,  burnt  his  palace,  and 
robbed  the  public  treasury.  But  meeting  a  determined  re- 
sistance, and  not  finding  the  native  Cubans  as  ready  to  flock 
to  its  piratical  standard  as  it  was  expected  they  would  be,. 
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it  abandoned  Cardenas,  after  lioldin<^  possession  of  it  for 
eii:;lit  hours,  and  effected  its  escape,  or  I'eturn,  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  apparently  for  reiufoijcements, 
in  order  speedily  to  renew  the  attempt  in  stronger  force,  and 
with  a  better  prospect  of  final  success. 

As  to  the  character  of  such  an  expedition  against  a  power 
with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  or  of  the  attempt  to  wrest  from 
a  friendly  power  one  of  its  provinces  and  annex  it  to  the 
Union,  no  matter  under  what  pretext,  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  among  honorable  men,  and  since  its  failure,  the 
American  press  has  been  toleral)ly  unanimous  in  condemn- 
ing it ;  but  we  may  well  doubt  if  the  press  would  be  tlius 
unanimous  in  condemning  it,  if  it  had  succeeded,  or  if  there 
were  a  fair  prospect  of  successfully  renewing  it.  Had 
Lopez,  the  chief  of  the  expedition,  succeeded,  we  have  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  have  been  hailed  as  a 
hero,  and  welcomed  to  a  seat  in  the  United  States  senate  by 
the  side  of  the  honorable  senators  from  Texas, 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  portion,  we  would  fain  hope 
not  a  large  portion,  of  the  people  of  this  country,  have  very 
loose  notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and,  when  blinded  by  their 
passions  or  stimulated  by  their  interests,  find  little  difficulty 
in  converting  the  pirate  into  the  hero,  and  piracy  and  mur- 
der into  wise  and  honorable  policy.  To  this  portion  of  our 
citizens  religion  and  morality,  mum'cipal  laws  and  laws  of 
nations  have  either  no  meaning  or  an  odious  meaning  when 
opposed  to  their  interests  or  their  passions,  their  thirst  for 
gold  or  their  lust  for  the  acquisition  of  territory.  Regard- 
ing the  will  of  the  people  as  the  supreme  law,  and  by  a  nat- 
ural and  easy  process  confounding  the  will  of  the  people 
with  the  will  of  the  mob,  or  the  will  of  the  people  as  the 
state  with  the  will  of  the  people  outside  of  the  constitution 
and  laws,  they  hold  that  what  any  portion  of  the  people 
wish  and  are  able  to  do,  they  liave  the  unquestionable  and 
indefeasible  right  to  do.  Mistaking  the  sound  and  legal 
republicanism  held  by  our  fathei's,  and  incorporated  into  our 
noble  institutions,  for  wild  and  lawless  radicalism,  they 
assert  the  riglit  of  the  peo])1e,  or  rather  the  mob,  in  every 
country,  to  rebel,  whenever  they  please,  against  their  legiti- 
mate sovei'cign,  to  overthrow  with  armed  foi'ce  the  existing 
order  whenever  it  ceases  to  suit  their  fancy  or  caprice,  and 
to  institute  such  new  order  in  its  place  as  shall  seem  to  them 
good.  Starting  witli  this  revolutionary  principle,  and  assum- 
ing that  all  wlio  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  rise  in  arms 
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ao^ainst  tlieir  sovereign,  are  necessarily  the  party  of  freedom, 
stnJiTg-ling  for  libert}^  for  tlie  inalienable  rights  of  man,  tliej 
assume  that  the  cause  of  such  party  is  always  the  cause  of 
justice,  of  humanity,  of  God,  and  therefore  that  we  are  all 
free  to  rush  to  their  aid,  to  assist  them  with  our  sympathy, 
our  counsel,  our  treasure,  onr  arms,  and  our  blood,  irrespec- 
tive of  existing  laws,  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  or  the  faith 
of  treaties.  Hence  we  find  them  always  sympathizing  with 
rebels,  or  the  party  at  war  with  their  rulers,  a]iplauding  their 
prowess,  rejoicing  in  their  victoi'ies  over  the  friends  of  order 
and  legitimate  authority,  and  mourning  over  their  defeat. 
And  hence  these  see  in  the  attempts  of  the  pirate  Lopez  and 
his  crew  nothing  but  the  practical  application  of  their  own 
deejily  cherished  principles. 

The  fact  that  Lopez,  after  his  return  to  the  United  States, 
was  greeted  with  loud  and  prolonged  applause,  when  he  as- 
sured the  citizens  of  Savannah  that  he  had  not  abandoned 
his  enterprise,  but  had  consecrated  his  whole  life  to  the  lib- 
eration of  Cuba,  indicates  only  too  clearly  that  these  prin- 
ciples are  by  no  means  unpopular,  at  least  in  certain  sections 
of  the  country.  Indeed,  the  number  of  those  who,  if  not 
ready  to  join  actively  in  such  an  expedition  as  Lopez  and 
his  associates  fitted  out,  yet  hold  that  the  Cubans  have  a  per- 
fect right,  and  we  a  perfect  right  to  assist  them,  to  rebel 
against  their  sovereign,  to  revolutionize  the  island,  and,  with 
tiie  consent  of  our  government,  to  annex  themselves  to  the 
Union,  is  much  lai-ger,  we  fear,  than  a  good  citizen  who  re- 
gards the  honor  of  his  country  is  willing  to  believe, — so  lit- 
tle value  is  placed  upon  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  so 
little  respect  is  paid  even  to  the  rights  of  property. 

Certainly,  we  are  far  from  asserting  or  insinuating  that 
any  considerable  portion  of  our  citizens  are  sufficiently  de- 
praved to  join  actively  in  a  piratical  attempt  like  that  made 
by  the  recent  Cuban  expedition,  but  such  an  attempt  is  not 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  political  creed  of  perhaps  a 
majority  of  our  countrymen.  According  to  the  plan  of  the 
conspirators,  the  citizens  of  this  country  were  to  appear  to 
the  world  only  as  the  allies  or  auxiliaries  of  the  people  of 
Cuba.  It  was  assumed  that  there  was,  or  that  there  could 
be  created,  a  red-republican  i)arty  among  the  creole  popuk- 
tion  of  the  island,  and  it  was  through  these  that  possession 
of  it  was  to  be  obtained.  The  Cubans  themselves  were  to 
appear  befoi-e  the  world  as  the  prime  movers  of  the  enter- 
prise and  chief  actors  in  it.     They  were  to  proclaim  them- 
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selves  a  republic,  independent  of  Spain,  and  we  weresimplj 
to  enlist  under  tlieir  banner,  and  to  aid  them  in  acliievins^ 
tlieir  independence.  Annexation  would,  it  was  supposed, 
follow  republicanism  and  independence,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  This  was  the  plan,  and  we  can  see  nothing  in  it  in- 
consistent with  tlie  doctrines  advocated  by  the  whole  body 
of  American  demagogues,  and  by  nearly  the  whole  Ameri- 
can newsj^aper  press.  Once  lay  it  down,  as  nearly  all  our 
politicians  of  late  have  been  in  tlie  habit  of  doing,  that  tlie 
people  may  rebel  against  the  sovereign  authority  of  the 
state  when  they  judge  pi-oper,  and  that,  irrespective  of  pre- 
existing constitutions  and  laws,  they  are  sovereign  and  the 
legitimate  source  of  all  political  power,  and  it  is  impossible 
for  you  to  point  out  any  thing  wrong  or  censurable  in  the  at- 
tempt to  get  possession  of  Cuba  in  the  way  proposed,  that 
is,  by  rebellion,  murder,  and  robbery.  According  to  these 
principles,  the  Creoles  of  Cuba,  however  few  in  number,  or 
insignificant  in  position,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
Spanish  government,  or  uneasy  and  merel}^  desirous  of  a 
change,  had  a  right  to  assume  to  be  the  jpeople  of  Cuba,  in 
whom  vests  the  national  sovereignty,  and  to  organize  them- 
selves into  a  provisional  government,  and  speak  and  act  in 
the  name  of  the  universal  Cuban  nation.  If  they  had  this 
right,  on  the  same  principles  our  citizens,  as  many  of  them 
as  chose,  had  tlie  right  to  treat  them  as  the  independent  and 
sovereign  people  of  Cuba,  and  as  such  to  join  with  them, 
and  assist  them  in  effecting  their  independence,  and  consol- 
dating  tlieir  authority  over  the  whole  island  ;  for  according 
to  the  popular  political  creed  of  this  country,  democracy  is 
the  native  inherent  right  of  every  people,  the  only  legiti- 
mate form  of  government,  and  therefore  the  national  sover- 
eignty must  always  vest  in  the  party  struggling  to  maintain 
or  to  establish  democracy.  Either,  then,  we  must  say  that 
Lopez  and  his  crew  arc  not  censurable,  except  for  their  im- 
prudence and  ill-success,  or  abandon  our  popular  political 
creed.  If  we  hold  on,  as'  the  mass  of  our  politicians  do,  and 
no  doubt  will  for  some  time  to  come,  to  the  principles  of 
that  creed,  it  is  only  b}'  a  logical  inconsequence  that  we  can 
condemn  the  Cuban  or  any  expedition  of  the  sort. 

But  our  politicians  would  do  well  to  reflect  that  a  people 
cannot  hold  and  act  on  principles  which  would  justify  such 
an  expedition,  without  placing  themselves  out  of  the  pale 
of  civilized  nations,  and  authorizing  the  civilized  world  to 
treat  them  as  a  nest  of  pirates,  and  to  make  war  on  them 
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as  the  common  foe  of  mankind.     Es])ecially  must  this  be- 
so,  when  tliey  avow  and  act  on  such  principles  against  a 
power  witii  which  their  government  lias  treaties  of  peace 
and  amiiv,  as  our  government  has  with  Spain.     Witli  such 
a  people,  having  a  popular  form  of  government,  which  must 
in  the  long  run,  to   a  great  extent  at  least,  yield    to  the 
popular  will,  however  expressed,  no  nation  can  live  in  peace  ; 
for  they  hold  themselves  bound  neither  l)y  the  laws  of  na- 
tions nor  by  the  faith  of  treaties.     No  nation  within  reach 
of  their  inliuence  can  ever  be  safe  from  their  machinations  ; 
and  every  one  must  be  perpetually  in  danger  of  having  them 
stir  up  its  subjects  to  rebellion,  and  through  them  to  strip  it 
of  its  territories,  and  finally  blot  out  its  national  existence. 
Friendly  relations  with  such  a  people  are   out  of   the  ques- 
tion, and   the  coiinnon  interests  of  nations   and  of  society 
must  ultimately  league  the  whole  civilized  world  against 
tliem  to  exterminate  them,  or  to  be  exterminated  by  them. 
We  are  too  sincere  a  patriot  and  too  loyal  a  citizen  to  be- 
lieve that  the  majority  even  of  those  who  adhere  to  these 
false  and  detestable  principles  are  aware  of  the  horrible  con- 
sequences which  legitimately  flow  from  them.      It  is  but 
common  candor  to  regard  them  as  better  than  their  princi- 
ples, and  to  presume  that,  in  general,  they  do  not  under- 
stand the  real  nature  of  the  doctrines  they  profess,  and  in- 
deed seem    to    glory  in    professing.      They  are    no  doubt 
greatly  blinded  by  their  passions,  and  misled  by  their  in- 
sane thirst  of  gold  and  territorial  acquisition,  but  much  of 
their  error  originates  in  misa))preliension  of  the  true  nature 
of  their  own  political   institutions.     Tiiese  institutions  are 
republican,  indeed,  and  repugnant  to  both   monarchy  and 
political  aristocrac}',  but  they  are   not  democratic,  either  in 
the  ancient  or  the  modern  sense  of   that  term.     Anciently, 
as  in  Athens,  where  the  word  originated,  democracy  meant 
a  govermneiit  possessed  and  administered  by  the  common 
people,   in   distinction  from  the  Eupatrids,  or    nobles  ;  in 
modern  times,  it  means  the  absolute  and  underived  sover- 
eignty of  the  people,  or  the  native  and   inherent  right  of 
the  multitude  to   do  whatever  they  please,  and  is  neces- 
sarily   resolvable    into   anarchy   or   the    despotism  of    the 
mob.     Our  institutions  are  democratic  in  neither  of  these 
senses:  not  in  the  former,  for  they  recognize  no  political 
distinction    of   common    people    and  Eupatrids,  lords   and 
commons  ;  not  in  the  latter,  for  they  recognize  no  political 
power  in  the  people  save  as  constitutionally  defined  and  ex- 
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ercised  in  virtue  of  and  accordance  with  loa'al  forms,  and 
they  make  it  hi2;h  treason  to  rebel  ajjainst  the  state,  or  to 
levy  war  against  its  sovereism  authority.  Under  our  politi- 
cal system,  the  people  are  the  motive  force,  but  not  the  gov- 
erning power,  and  are,  theoretically,  neither  the  scovern- 
ment  nor  the  source  of  its  rio-]its.  The  constitution  and 
laws  are  above  them.  Suffrat«:e  is  not  with  us  a  natural 
rifi^ht,  an  incident  of  one's  manhood,  but  a  public  trust  con- 
ferred by  law.  and  capable  of  being  extended  or  contracted 
by  municipal  regulation. 

But  American    politicians   generally,  not  of    one   party 
only,  for  in  this  respect  Whigs  and  Democrats  do  not  es- 
sentially differ,  have  of  late  years  overlooked  this  important 
fact,  and,  corrupted  by  French  Jacobins,  and  Encrlish  and 
Scotch  radicals,  have  sought  to  give  to  our  institutions  a 
democratic  interpretation  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word. 
They  cease  to  hold  the  laws  sacred,  and  the  constitution  in- 
violable, and  nothing  is  for  them  sacred  or  obligatory,  but 
the  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  will  of  the  multitude.     Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  will  of  the  pcojile  overrides  constitu- 
tions and  laws,  and  is  the  only  authority  to  be  consulted  by 
the  statesman,  and  they  are  well-nigh  prepared   to  say,  by 
the  moralist  and  the  divine.     He  must  be  an  obtuse  dialec- 
tician indeed,  who  fails  to  perceive,  when   his  attention  is 
called  to  the  point,  that  it  is  a  necessary  corollary  from  a 
democracy  of  this  sort,  that  the  people,  or  any  number  of 
persons  calling  themselves  the  people,   have  the   right  to 
rebel  against  the  state  when  they  choose,  and  change  its  con- 
stitution as  they  please.     This  doctrine,  of  course,  strikes 
at  all  legality,  all  legitimacy,  abrogates  all  law,  municipal  or 
international,  renders  loyalty  an  unmeaning  word,  and  leaves 
the  people,  theoretically  at  least,  in  a  state  of  pure  anarchy 
and  lawlessness.     It  denies  all  government  by  denying  to 
government  all  sacredness  and  inviolability,  and   leaves  us 
free  to  follow  our  own  instincts,  passions,  lusts,  and  sup- 
posed interests,  without  regard  to  municipal   law,  the  laws 
of  nations,  or  the  ol^Hgations  of  treaties.     Our  error  lies  in 
our  adhesion  to  the  fundamental  principles    of    this  false 
democracy,  a  democracy  of  foreign,  not  of  native  growth, 
and  as  anti-American  as  it  is  anti-national  and  anti-social. 
It  is  the  prevalence  of  this  false  democracy  amongst  us  that 
has  in  some  measure  blinded  us,  and  rendered  the  mass  of 
our  people  apathetic  to  the  reprehensible  character  of  the 
recent  conduct  of  a  portion  of  our  citizens  towards  Spain^ 
Mexico,  and  even  Great  Britain. 
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It,  of  course,  will  be  easy  for  our  demasjogues  and  our 
radical  press  to  call  us  hard  names  for  tliese  remarks,  to  de- 
nounce us  as  the  enemy  of  free  institutions  and  the  fi-iend 
of  tyrants  and  aristocrats,  and  to  dr(»\vn  the  voice  of  truth 
and  justice  by  senseless  shouts  of  "  Po])ular  Sovereiirnty," 
''  The  Rights  of  Man,"  "  Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity,"'  or 
other  popular  watchwords  which  have  convulsed  the  nations 
of  the  Old  Woi'ld,  consecrated  rebellion,  and  instituted  the 
worship  of  the  dagger;  but  it  will  nevertheless  remain  still 
true,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people  have  lost 
sight  of  the  princii)les  of  their  own  institutions,  and  em- 
braced principles  which  they  cannot  avow  and  act  on  with- 
out deserving  to  be  placed  outside  of  the  pale  of  civilized 
nations,  and  which,  if  continued  to  be  held  and  acted  on, 
must  in  the  end  sink  us  to  the  level  of  the  Asiatic  Malays. 
There  is  no  use  in  seeking  to  deceive  ourselves.  There  is  a 
spirit  abroad  among  us,  working  in  the  very  heart  of  our 
population,  that,  unless  speedily  exorcised,  must  ultimately, 
if  our  power  continues  to  increase  at  its  present  ratio,  make 
us  the  deadliest  foe  of  Christian  civilization  that  has  arisen 
since  Attila  the  Hun,  and  the  early  Saracenic  and  Turkish 
successors  of  the  Arabian  impostor. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  and  should  not  be  disguised,  that  we 
are  fast  adopting  the  principles,  and  following  in  the  foot- 
steps, of  the  old  French  Jacobins.  We  are  preparing  to 
enter,  and  would  that  M^e  could  say  we  had  not  entered,  upon 
a  career  of  Jacobinical  propagandism  and  territorial  acquisi- 
tion. Other  nations  see  this,  and  therefore  see  in  us  the 
future  disturbers  of  the  peace  of  the  world.  Hence,  while 
they  admire  our  industi-ial  activity,  our  enterprise  and  en- 
ergy in  the  matei-ial  order,  they  detest  our  principles,  and 
hold  our  national  character  in  low  esteem.  It  is  idle  for  us 
to  cherish  the  delusion,  that  the  estimation  in  which  tlu; 
nations  of  the  Old  AVorld  hold  us  is  owing  to  our  repubh- 
canism  and  free  institutions.  It  is  no  such  thing.  It  is  be- 
cause they  see  in  us,  as  a  nation,  no  loyalty,  no  high  moral 
aims,  no  lofty  ])rinciples  of  religion  and  virtue,  but  a  low, 
grovelling  attachment  to  the  world,  the  deification  of  mate- 
rial interests,  and  the  worship  of  the  "almighty  dollar,"  It 
is  because  they  see  us  becoming  democratic  propagandists,. 
and  sympathizers  with  the  rebels  against  legitimate  author- 
ity, the  peace  and  order  of  society,  wherever  we  find  them, 
and  ready  to  decree  an  ovation  to  every  popular  miscreant, 
who,  after  having  lighted  the  flames  of  rebellion  and  civil 
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war  in  his  own  country,  flies  liitlier  to  save  his  neck  from 
the  halter  it  so  riciily  merits.  It  is  because  we  respect  not 
the  rights  of  sovereignty,  the  independence  of  nations,  or 
the  faith  of  treaties,  and  have  proved  ourselves  capable  of 
stirring  up  the  citizens  of  a  state  with  which  we  are  at 
peace  to  a  rebellion  against  its  sovereign  authority,  for  the 
sake  of  stripping  it,  through  them,  of  a  portion  of  its  terri- 
tory, and  incorporating  it  into  the  Union. 

Unhappily  for  our  reputation,  the  recent  military  expe- 
dition against  Cuba  is  not  an  isolated  fact  or  an  anomaly  in 
our  brief  national  history.  It  stands  connected  with  our 
act  of  robbing  Mexico  of  Texas,  and  annexing  it  to  the 
Union.  Texas  was  a  Mexican  province  chiefly  settled  by 
American  emigrants,  who  by  settling  it  became  Mexican  citi- 
zens and  subjects.  These  Americo-Mexicans,  in  concert  with 
our  citizens,  and,  it  is  said,  with  persons  in  high  ofiicial  station 
under  our  government,  rebelled  against  the  Mexican  anthori- 
ties,  and  by  means  of  volunteers,  money,  arms,  and  munitions 
of  war  from  the  states,  succeeded  in  achieving  independence. 
As  soon  as  this  was  achieved,  or  assumed  to  be  achieved,  the 
republic  of  Texas  applied  to  our  government  for  admission 
into  the  American  confederacy.  Her  application  was  indeed 
rejected  by  Mr.  Van  Bnren,  who  was  then  president  of  the 
United  States,  and  whose  management  of  our  foreign  rela- 
tions, little  as  we  esteem  that  gentleman,  we  are  bound  to  say, 
was  creditable  to  himself  and  to  his  country  ;  but  it  was  re- 
newed and  accepted  under  his  successor,  and  in  1845  Texas  be- 
came one  of  the  United  States,  and  sent,  as  one  of  her  repre- 
sentatives in  the  American  senate,  the  very  man  who  is  said 
to  have  concerted  with  President  Jackson  and  others  the  rob- 
bery, and  who  certainly  was  the  chief  to  whom  its  execution 
was  intrusted.  Here  was  a  great  national  crime,  not  yet 
expiated ;  and  hei'e  was  set  a  precedent  not  a  little  hostile 
to  the  nations  that  have  territory  contiguous  to  ours. 

We  acknowledge  personally,  with  shame  and  regret,  that, 
though  opposed  to  the  revolt  of  Texas  from  Mexico,  and  to 
the  aid  which  she  received  from  this  country  by  the  conni- 
vance of  the  government,  we  were,  after  her  independence 
was  an  acknowledged  fact,  among  those  who,  for  certain 
political  reasons,  of  less  weight  than  we  were  led  to  believe, 
advocated  her  annexation  to  the  Union.  It  is  true,  we  re- 
pudiated the  principles  on  which  she  and  our  countrymen 
defended  her  conduct,  and  we  sought  to  make  out  a  case  of 
legality  in  her  favor ;  but,  nevertheless  we  were  wrong,  and 
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arc  heartilj'  sorry  for  what  we  did,  and  our  only  consolation 
is  that  we  were  too  insignificant  to  have  had  any  influence 
on  the  result,  one  way  or  the  other.  But  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  recent  expeditions  for  revolutionizing  and  annexing 
Cuba  are  historically  connected  with  this  great  national  crime. 
No  sooner  had  Texas  been  annexed  than  the  rage  for  annex- 
ation seemed  to  have  become  universal.  Mr.  Yulee,  the 
Jew-senator  from  Florida,  immediately  brought  forward  in 
the  senate  a  proposition  for  the  acquisition  of  Cuba,  Mr. 
Dallas,  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  in  the  same  year, 
1845,  gave,  at  a  public  dinner,  the  annexation  of  Cuba,  as  a 
toast,  and  in  1847  wrote  a  letter  in  favor  of  the  appropria- 
tion of  that  island,  as  essential  to  his  plans  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  the  Union.  Early  in  1845  the  press  began  to 
advocate  the  annexation  of  Calfornia,  another  province  of 
Mexico,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  Colonel  Fremont, 
an  officer  of  the  United  States  army,  before  he  had  learned 
that  war  existed  between  us  and  the  Mexican  republic,  ac- 
tually, by  the  aid  of  American  residents,  got  up  a  revolution 
in  that  province,  and  declared  it  independent  of  the  Mexi- 
can authorities.  Here  the  game  of  Texas  was  begun  to  be 
played  over  again,  and  it  is  not  insigniiicant  that  this  same 
Colonel  Fremont  is  sent  to  represent  California  in  the  fede- 
ral senate,  now  that  she  is  admitted  as  a  state  into  the  Union. 
There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt,  that  both  California  and 
New  Mexico  would  have  been  annexed  to  the  Union  d  la 
Texas,  if  the  war  witli  the  Mexican  republic  had  not  given 
us  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  them  in  a  more  honorable 
manner,  that  is,  openly  by  the  sword.  It  was,  as  the  papers 
said,  "  manifest  destiny,"  and  it  is  a  pi'evailing  belief  among 
our  politicians  that  the  annexation  of  the  whole  of  Mexico, 
and  even  of  Central  America,  is  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  fever  of  annexation  broke  out  even  on  our  northern 
frontier,  and  if  Great  Bi'itain  had  not  api)eared  to  us  to  be 
a  more  formidable  power  than  Spain  or  Mexico,  the  Cana- 
dian annexationists  and  red-republicans  would  have  re- 
ceived all  the  aid  the}'  needed  to  sever  their  connection  with 
the  British  empire,  and  to  become  incorporated  with  the 
United  States.  A  war  with  Great  Britain  was  not  deemed 
prudent  for  the  moment,  and  tlie  amiexation  of  Canada  is, 
for  the  present,  postponed.  Pirate  does  not  fight  pirate,  or 
even  man-of-wai-,  if  the  encounter  can  be  avoided. 

Now,  in  judging  the  bearing  on  our  national  character 
of  the  recent  expedition  of  our  citizens  against  Cuba,  which. 
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it  is  well  known  botli  our  people  and  our  government  are 
extremely  anxious  to  possess,  these  facts  must  be  taken  into 
the  account ;  and  they  show  that  it  is  not  an  isolated  act,  but 
one  of  a  series  of  acts  of  like  character,  and  of  acts,  too, 
wliich  have  received,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Texas,  even  the 
sanction  of  the  federal  government.  What  our  citizens 
had  done  in  the  case  of  Texas  and  California,  what  was  to 
prevent  them  from  doing-  in  the  case  of  Cuba?  and  if  the 
government  connived  at  their  conduct,  and  finally  sanc- 
tioned it  in  the  instance  of  fraudulently  appropriating  a 
province  of  Mexico,  why  shonld  it  not  do  the  same  in  the 
instance  of  fraudulently  appropriating  a  province  of  Spain? 
Viewed  in  the  light  of  our  previous  conduct,  the  expedition 
to  Cuba  ceases  to  be  merely  the  act  of  the  adventurer  Lopez 
and  a  few  nameless  and  lawless  individuals,  the  spawn  of 
New  York  and  New  Orleans,  Washington  and  Cincinnati, 
who  were  induced  to  engage  in  it,  and  becomes  in  some  sort 
an  act  for  wliich  the  American  people  themselves  are 
responsible,  and  other  nations  at  least  will,  and  have  the 
right  to,  so  regard  it.  The  proposed  Cuban  republic,  pro- 
visionally organized,  had  its  juntas,  clubs,  or  agents  in  our 
principal  cities ;  the  forces  I'aised  wei'c  chiefly  our  own 
citizens,  under  officers  who  had  served  under  our  flag  in 
Mexico ;  the  regiments  were  numbered  and  named  after 
individual  states,  as  if  they  had  been  United  States  troops  ; 
and  the  papers, — no  bad  index  to  public  sentiment, — in 
announcing  the  killed  and  wounded  in  the  attack  on  Carde- 
nas, used  the  very  terms  they  would  have  used  if  the}'  had 
in  fact  been  so.  It  is  not  unfair,  then,  to  assume  that  the 
people  of  tliis  country  did  to  a  great  extent  actually  sym- 
pathize with  that  expedition  ;  that  they  were  so  desirous  of 
acquiring  Cuba,  and  so  indifferent  as  to  the  means,  that 
their  moral  sense  took  no  alarm  at  acquiring  it  in  the  man- 
ner we  had  acquired  Texas ;  and  that,  if  they  regarded  the 
proceedings  as  somewhat  irregular,  they  yet  were  extremely 
apatlietic  to  their  moral  turpitude.  If,  as  no  doubt  was 
the  fact,  they  were  for  the  most  part  unprepared  to  take 
any  very  active  part  in  furthering  the  nefarious  proceed- 
ings, it  is  clear  that  they  were  not  unwilling  that  they 
should  go  on  and  succeed.  Tlie  expedition,  if  successful, 
would  give  us  Cuba,  the  key  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  open 
to  us  the  flnal  annexation  of  all  the  West  Indies,  liberate 
Cuba  from  the  dark  despotism  of  Spain,  perhaps  from  the 
darker  despotism  of  Kome,  and  introduce  the  oppressed 
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Creoles  to  the  advantao;es  of  our  free  institutions,  of  our 
Bible  societies,  and  sectarian  reli<>-ion,  and  enrich  us  with 
the  spoils  of  its  churclies  and  religious  houses,  su|)posed  to 
be  immensely  rich.  So  the  end  would  justify  the  means. 
If  such  had  not  been  the  public  sentiment  of  our  people,' 
especially  in  our  principal  cities,  and  in  the  South  and 
Southwest,  the  conspirators  could  never  hav^e  carried  on 
their  operations  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States 
in  the  public  manner  they  did;  they  would  have  been 
denounced  to  the  public  authorities,  and  nmple  evidence 
would  have  been  fortlicoming  for  their  conviction. 

No  doubt  there  was  a  large  body  of  our  citizens,  passive 
in  regard  to  nearly  all  public  matters,  that  had  never  heard 
of  Lopez,  or  the  attempt  to  organize  an  expedition  against 
Cuba,  nay,  who  have  not  yet  heard  any  thing  of  either  ;  no 
doubt  tliere  was  a  respectable  number  of  eidightened  and 
moral  citizens,  who  were  from  the  first  indignant  at  the 
very  thought  of  setting  on  foot  such  an  expedition  within 
our  jurisdiction,  and  no  doubt,  again,  that  a  large  majority 
of  our  people,  now  the  subject  is  brought  distinctly  before 
them,  and  its  enormity  pointed  out,  are  prepared  to  repu- 
diate it ;  but  it  is  still  undeniable  that  the  rumors  of  the 
attempt  to  organize  such  an  expedition  did  not  alann  the 
public  mind,  and  the  news  of  its  embarking  was  received 
rather  with  approbation  than  with  horror.  The  iniquity 
of  the  proceeding  did  not  strike  the  mass  of  the  people  till 
after  "the  sober  second  thought"  induced  by  its  ridiculous 
failure.  The  feelings  and  wishes,  the  sympathies,  of  that 
whole  body  of  citizens  who  usually  give  tone  to  our  com- 
munity, and  determine  the  action  and  policy  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  were  decidedly  with  Lopez  and  his  piratical 
associates,  not  in  the  least  with  the  fi-iendly  power  about  to 
be  so  grievously  wi-onged.  This  portion  of  our  citizens, 
whose  dominant  sentiment  ordinarily  represents  that  of  the 
country,  for  ordinarily  the  less,  not  the  more,  worthy  public 
sentiment  predominates,  saw  nothing  morally  wrong  in  the 
nefarious  proceeding,  nothing,  indeed,  but  the  somewhat 
bold  a])pli('ntiou  of  their  own  principles.  It  is  this  unde- 
niable fact  that  authorizes  us  to  say  that  the  Cuban  expedi- 
tion met  the  popular  sympathy,  and  that  the  Amei'ican 
people  as  a  body  are  to  no  inconsiderable  extent  implicated 
in  its  guilt,  if  not  actively,  at  least  passively.  It  is  thia 
fact,  again,  which  gives  to  that  expedition  its  chief  impor- 
tance. 
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Even  amonoj  those  who  opposed  the  proceedinj^s  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  Texas,  coinparatively  few  opposed  tliem 
primarily  and  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  tlieir  injustice  to 
Spain,  of  their  being  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nations,  the 
faith  of  treaties,  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  rights  of 
property.  They  opposed  the  expedition  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  the  South  and  Southwest  favored  it,  because  it 
was  supposed  that  the  acquisition  of  Cuba  would  strengthen 
the  cause  of  negro  shivery,  and  retard  or  wholly  hinder  its 
final  emancipation.  They  reasoned  that  it  must  not  be  en- 
couraged, because  it  was  not  an  "abolition  "  or  "free-soil" 
measure.  The  question,  therefore,  was  discussed,  as  far  as 
discussed  at  all,  after  the  manner  of  the  English  and  Amer- 
ican mind,  on  a  collateral  issue,  not  on  its  intrinsic  merits. 
This  of  itself  shows  that  the  essential  principle  involved  in 
it  as  a  moral  and  international  question  was  not  regarded, 
even  by  not  a  few  of  the  opponents  of  the  expedition,  as 
grossly  immoral,  and  that  even  with  them  the  rights  of 
Spain,  the  laws  of  nations,  and  the  faith  of  treaties,  in 
themselves  considered,  counted  for  little,  and  were  worth 
urging  only  when  favorable  to  the  views  and  purposes  of 
a  certain  portion  of  our  own  citizens.  The  controversy,  as 
far  as  it  went  on,  was  confined  to  a  purely  local  and  domestic 
question,  and  became  only  a  branch  of  the  general  contro- 
versy which  has  been  for  some  time  raging  between  the 
northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  Union.  It  is  this 
fact,  again,  which  has  deceived  so  many  otherwise  well-dis- 
posed citizens.  If  the  independence  and  annexation  of 
Texas  had  been  discussed  on  its  merits,  not  in  its  relation 
to  negro  slavery,  a  matter  of  great  indifference  to  many  of 
us,  there  was  still  moral  soundness  enough  in  the  American 
people,  we  doubt  not,  to  have  saved  us  from  the  great 
national  and  international  crime  we  committed;  and  if  the 
independence  and  annexation  of  Cuba  could  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  American  people  in  its  ti-ue  light,  free  from 
all  connection  with  the  same  subject,  we  owe  it  to  our 
countrymen  to  say,  that  we  have  no  doubt  that  a  majority 
of  them  would  have  repudiated  the  proposition  with  indig- 
nation. But  the  fact  that  it  was  not  so  presented  and  dis- 
cussed was  tlieir  own  fault,  and  they  must  be  held  respon- 
sible for  its  consequences. 

Tims  far  we  have  considered  the  Cuban  expedition  in  its 
relation  to  the  political  principles  and  ])opular  sentiments 
of  the  American  people,  as  distinguished  from  the  Ameri- 
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can  government ;  bnt  it  is  necessary  to  go  furtlier,  and  con- 
sider the  dispositions  and  acts  of  the  gov-ernment  in  regard 
to  it.  The  conduct  of  the  American  people  outside  of  the 
government,  or  rather  of  the  active  minority,  by  whicli 
they  are  usually  represented,  if  not  as  bad  as  appearances 
indicate,  is  still  gravely  reprehensible,  and  extremely  mor- 
tifying to  all  who  are  alive  to  the  honor  of  their  country. 
But  notwithstanding  tliis,  tlie  goverunient  itself  may  have 
had  honorable  intentions,  and  been  really  in  earnest  to  dis- 
charge its  obligations  towards  Spain,  wnth  whom  it  has 
treaties  of  peace  and  friendship.  Is  such  the  fact  ?  Has  it 
all  along  acted  in  good  faith  ?  Has  it  failed  to  perform  its 
duty  through  incapacity,  or  has  it  aimed  to  do  no  more  than 
necessary  to  save  appearances,  and  to  avoid  an  open  rupture 
with  Spain  ? 

We  wnsh  to  speak  of  the  government  with  the  loyal  respect 
the  citizen  always  owes  to  the  supreme  political  authority  of 
his  countiy,  and  we  do  not  allow  ourselves  rashly  to  judge 
its  intentions.  It  was  bound  to  peace  relations  with  Spain 
by  express  treaty,  made  in  1795,  and  su1)sequently  confirmed, 
the  first  article  of  which  stipulates  "that  there  shall  be  firm 
and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere  friendship  between  the 
two  governments  and  their  respective  citizens  and  sidjjects, 
without  exception  of  persons  or  places."  Under  this  and 
other  clauses  of  the  same  treaty,  the  United  States  were 
bound  to  use  all  necessary  force  to  repress  and  punish  all 
acts  hostile  to  Spain,  or  any  of  her  provinces  or  colonies, 
committed  witliin  their  jurisdiction.  The  treaty,  we  need 
not  say,  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  as  binding  on 
the  citizen  as  on  the  government  itself.  Tlie  citizens  of  a 
state  cannot  be  legally  at  war  with  a  power  with  wdiich 
their  government  is  at  peace,  and  their  hostile  acts  are  its 
acts  if  it  neglect  to  nse  all  its  power,  if  needed,  to  prevent 
or  chastise  them  ;  for  the  government  nnder  the  laws  of 
nations,  even  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations,  is  respon- 
sil)le  to  foreign  powers  for  the  acts  of  all  persons  within  its 
jui-isdiction.  Undoubtedly  it  is  excused  from  all  hostile 
intention,  if  it  docs  all  in  its  power  to  prevent  hostile  acts 
on  the  part  of  its  subjects,  or  persons  within  its  jurisdiction, 
or  if,  failing  wholly  to  prevent,  it  is  prompt  to  put  forth 
its  whole  power  to  repress  them,  and  bring  the  oflenders  to 
justice;  for  no  government  can  at  all  times  and  nnder  all 
cii-cumstances  control  the  entire  conduct  of  every  person 
within  its  jurisdiction.     But  with   this  reserve,  under  the 
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law  of  nations,  the  government  is  responsible  for  the  con- 
dnct  of  all  persons  within  its  jurisdiction,  and  especially 
wlien  the  law  of  nations  is  defined,  and,  so  to  speak,  intensi- 
fied, by  express  treaty  obligations.  Onr  government  was 
then  bonnd  to  exert  all  its  vigilance  and  power,  if  needed, 
to  prevent  the  beginning  or  setting  on  foot  within  its  juris- 
diction, and  much  more  the  embarking,  of  the  military  ex- 
pedition against  Cuba.  This  was  clearly  its  duty,  and  any 
thing  short  of  this  was  short  of  what  Spain  had  the  nndonbt- 
ed  right  to  expect  and  to  require  at  its  hands.  It  owed  it, 
also,  to  Spain  and  to  its  own  majesty  to  execute  the  full 
rigor  of  its  own  mnnicipal  law  against  the  persons  impli- 
cated in  that  expedition. 

But  onr  government,  owing  to  the  fact  of  its  having  con- 
nived at  the  rebellion  of  Texas,  of  its  having,  against  tlie  pro- 
test of  Mexico,  incorporated  that  province  into  the  Union, 
and  of  its  having  gone  to  war  with  Mexico,  and  still  fur- 
ther dismembered  her,  because  she  would  not  peaceably  sub- 
rait  to  be  robbed  of  her  territory,  had  given  Spain  ample  rea- 
son to  distrust  its  professions  except  so  far  as  backed  by  deeds, 
and  to  regard  it  as  capable  of  repeating  its  previous  dishonor- 
able and  criminal  connivance  at  rebellion,  murder,  and  rob- 
bery. All  the  world  knew  that  Texas  had  been  wrested  from 
Mexico  by  American  citizens,  or  persons  within  our  juris- 
diction, without  opposition  from  our  government,  and  it  was 
by  no  means  improbable,  a  'priori^  that  what  it  had  con- 
sented to  see  done  in  the  case  of  Texas,  it  might  be  willing 
to  have  done  in  the  case  of  Cuba.  Spain  had  seen  in  our 
relations  with  Mexico  the  manner  in  which  we  were  capa- 
ble of  interpreting  onr  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  with  for- 
eign powers,  and  might  reasonably  suspect  us  of  being  no 
further  opposed  to  the  Cuban  expedition  than  was  necessary 
to  save  appearances.  This  undoubtedly  was  the  view  taken 
by  the  movers  and  friends  of  the  expedition  ;  otherwise  we 
can  hardly  suppose  they  would  have  dared,  knowing,  as 
they  must  have  known,  the  stringent  nature  of  our  laws,  to 
commit  the  acts  they  did  within  the  federal  jurisdiction. 
Our  government,  if  it  acted  really  in  good  faith,  was  there- 
foi'e  bound,  at  least  for  its  own  sake,  to  more  than  ordinaiy 
vigilance  and  activity  in  ])reventiiig  or  suppressing  the  en- 
terprise, and  bringing  its  participators,  aiders,  and  abettors 
to  justice. 

We  doubt  not  the  honest  intentions  of  the  government, 
but  we  must  say  that,  so  far  from  exerting  this  extraordi- 
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nary  vigilance  or  activity,  it  lias  undeniably  failed  in  the 
full  and  prompt  discharge  of  its  duty  both  to  Spain  and  to 
its  own  chaiMcter.  We  are  forced  to  this  conclusion  by  a 
series  of  facts  and  considerations  which  seem  to  us  to  leave 
no  room  for  doubt.  The  government  can  be  said  to  have 
done  its  duty  only  on  the  supposition  that  it  could  not 
detect  the  proceedings  of  the  conspirators,  or  that  it  lacked 
power  to  ari-est  them,  or  was  unable  to  procure  the  evidence 
necessary  to  establish  juridically  their  guilt.  No  one  of 
these  suppositions  is  admissible,  least  of  all  the  second  ;  for 
the  government  itself  would  not  thank  the  friends  who 
should  undertake  to  defend  it  on  the  ground  of  its  inability 
to  fulfil  its  treaty  obligations  and  to  execute  its  own  laws. 
Such  a  line  of  defence  the  government  would  be  prompt  to 
repudiate,  as  it  would  place  it  in  the  most  humiliating  light 
before  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  authorize  them  to 
refuse  to  enter  into  any  treaty  stipulations  with  it. 

The  proposition  to  acquire  Cuba  by  means  of  revolution- 
izing it  was  before  the  country,  and  discussed  in  the  public 
joui'uals.  Everybody  knew,  or  might  have  known,  that,  as 
far  back  at  least  as  1848,  there  was  a  movement  concerted 
with  American  citizens,  to  be  efficiently  supported  by  us, 
going  on  in  Cuba  and  some  of  our  cities,  to  get  up  a  repub- 
lican revolution  in  Cuba,  and  that  this  revolution  was 
intended  to  result  in  its  independence  and  ultimate  annexa- 
tion to  the  Union.  Of  all  this  the  government  could  not 
have  been  uninforiricd.  It  was  equally  well  known  that 
the  movement  in  certain  sections  of  the  Union  met  with 
great  favor,  that  it  accorded  with  the  wishes  of  the  country, 
and  even  of  the  government  so  far  as  the  simple  acquisition 
of  Cuba  M'as  concerned,  and  throughout  with  the  popular 
democratic  creed  of  the  great  body  of  our  politicians  and  of 
our  news])aper  press  generally.  Here  was  enough  to  jilace 
a  loyal  and  competent  government  on  its  guard,  and  induce 
it  to  take  active  and  efficient  measures  to  preserve  the  peace 
relations  between  us  and  Spain,  and  to  prevent  its  treaty  ob- 
ligations with  that  government  from  being  violated  by  per- 
sons within  its  jurisdiction.  Unhappily,  it  did  nothing  of 
the  sort.  Public  men,  men  high  in  social,  and  even  official 
station,  were  advocating  the  acquisition  of  Culm,  the  press, 
especially  at  the  Southwest,  was  busy  manufacturing  public 
opinion  for  the  country,  and  urging  the  violation  of  the 
rights  of  property,  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  the  government  was  silent  and  inactive;  its 
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organs  were  dumb,  and  it  did  and  said  nothing  to  give  its 
(jelnded  subjects  any  reason  to  believe  that  it  would  be  more 
disposed  to  execute  its  laws  against  a  Cuban,  than  it  had 
been  against  a  Texan,  military  expedition.  Had  the  gov- 
ernment been  really  loyal,  really  disposed  to  respect  the 
rights  of  Spain,  and  to  fulfil  its  duties  towards  her,  it  may 
be  asked  why  it  did  not  exert  itself  in  the  beginning  to 
correct  the  false  opinion  that  the  citizens  of  this  country 
have  a  right  to  engage  in  a  project  for  revolutionizing  a 
province  or  colony  of  a  friendly  power,  and  of  wresting  it 
from  its  lawful  sovereign,  as  well  as  the  grave  error  that 
they  could  do  all  this  without  implicating  the  government 
in  their  guilt.  At  any  rate,  would  it  not,  since  its  past  de- 
linquency had  made  it  necessaiy,  have  assured  its  misguided 
subjects  in  the  outset,  that  it  would  not  suffer  them  to  make 
the  attempt  with  impunity  ?  Yet  it  took  no  notice  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  suffered  the  false  opinion  to  spread  till  it 
became  a  power  all  but  impossible  to  be  controlled. 

It  is  true  that  the  military  expedition  fitted  out  in  18-19 
was  prevented  from  enibarking  by  the  intervention  of  the 
government.  But  its  destination  was  no  secret ;  and  the 
adventurers  were  set  at  liberty,  without  even  the  form  of  a 
trial,  permitted  to  retain  their  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
suffered  to  disperse  themselves  over  the  Union  without  re- 
ceiving the  punishment,  or  any  portion  of  the  punishment, 
which  our  laws  annex  to  the  high  misdemeanor  of  which 
they  were  unquestionably  guilty.  Why  was  not  the  full 
rigor  of  the  law  executed  against  them  ?  Had  it  been, 
others  would  have  been  deterred  from  engaging  in  similar 
expeditions.  The  very  fact  that  they  were  let  off  without 
being  punished  was  well  calculated  to  produce  the  convic- 
tion, unfounded  we  are  willing  to  believe,  that  the  govern- 
ment itself  was  at  heart  not  ill  disposed  to  their  enterprise, 
and  would  do  no  more  to  prevent  its  execution  than  was 
strictly  necessary  to  avoid  an  open  rupture  with  Spain.  It 
is  idle  to  pretend  tiiat  no  sufficient  proof  could  be  obtained 
to  convict  them.  Proof  enough  could  have  been  obtained 
if  the  government  had  really  wanted  it,  and  earnestly 
sought  for  it ;  for  the  real  character  and  objects  of  the  ex- 
pedition were  well  known,  were  matters  of  public  notoriety, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  were  incapable  of  being  juridi- 
cally established. 

A.S  was  to  be  expected,  the  impunity  extended  to  the 
military  expedition  of  ISIQ  served  only  to  encourage  an- 
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other.  That  had  failed  in  consequence  of  appointing  its 
rendezvous  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
The  new  expedition  iiad  only  to  avoid  that  error,  by  assem- 
bling at  some  point  witliout  that  jurisdiction ;  from  sucli 
point  or  points  it  could  embark  for  its  piratical  attack  on 
Cuba,  free  fVom  tlie  apprehension  of  being  inten-upted  by 
the  officers  of  tlie  Union.  It  accordingly  adopted  that  pre- 
caution, and,  as  is  well  known,  with  complete  success.  If 
it  failed  in  its  ulterior  objects,  it  was  owing,  not  to  the  vig- 
ilance or  the  activity  of  our  government,  but  to  the  precau- 
tions taken  by  tiie  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  unexpected 
loyalty  of  the  Cuban  population.  The  Cuban  democrats 
appear  to  have  been  from  home,  and  the  red-republican 
demonstration  proved  a  complete  failure,  to  the  no  small 
honor  of  our  Creole  neighbours. 

The  government  could  not  have  l)een  ignorant  of  the  at- 
tempt to  set  on  foot  this  new  expedition  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion. iS"o  sooner  had  it  dismissed  the  adventurers  from 
Round  Island,  than  military  preparations  were  recommenced 
in  New  York,  Boston,  and  esjDecially  New  Oi'leans ;  men 
were  enlisted,  drilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  despatched  to 
Chagres,  or  other  points  out  of  the  Union,  and  all  in  the 
most  public  manner.  The  adventurers  hardly  attempted  to 
conceal  their  destination,  and  ostentatiously  displayed  the 
cockade  and  colors  of  the  proposed  Cuban  republic.  The 
pul)lishers  of  the  New  York  Sun  hoisted  on  their  office  the 
nev,'  Hag  of  Cuba,  and  openly  engaged  in  acts  hostile  to 
Spain.  The  advertisements  and  proclamations  of  the  revo- 
lutionary junta  were  inserted  in  the  public  journals,  and 
bonds  made  payable  on  the  revenues  of  the  island  of  Cuba 
were  issued,  to  procure  money  for  raising  troops  and  exer- 
cising them  in  the  use  of  arms.  The  conspirators  carried 
their  effrontery  so  far  as  to  insert  in  the  public  journals  of 
"Washington,  under  the  very  nose  of  the  government,  an 
advertisement  announcing  the  formation  of  a  pernument 
junta  destined  to  jjromote  the  j^olitical  interests  of  Cuba, 
that  is,  to  revolutionize  the  island.  These  acts,  done  openly, 
before  all  the  world,  of  a  nature  easily  traceable  to  their  per- 
petrators, could  not  have  been  unknown  to  the  government, 
unless  it  chose  to  renuiin  ignorant  of  them.  The- Spanish 
minister,  as  early  as  the  19tli  of  Januai-y  of  this  year,  called 
the  attention  of  the  government  to  them.  The  secretary, 
Mr.  Clayton,  issued,  indeed,  a  feeble  and  indolent  circular, 
on  the  22d  of  the  same  mouth,  to  the  district  attorneys  of 
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Washington,  New  York,  and  New  Orleans,  enjoining  upon 
tliein  to  observe  what  should  be  passing  in  their  respective 
districts ;  but  with  no  apparent  result.  These  attorneys 
excused  themselves  from  prosecuting  the  offenders,  on  the 
pretence  that  an  overt  act  was  necessary  to  justify  the  com- 
mencement of  proceedings  against?  thern, — ^a  pretence  as 
creditable  to  their  legal  attainments  as  to  their  loyalty.  The 
law  declares,  '"That  if  any  person  shall  within  the  territory 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  begin,  or  set  on  foot,  or 
provide  or  prepare  the  means  for,  any  military  expedition 
or  enterprise,  to  be  carried  on  from  tlience  against  the  ter- 
ritory or  dominions  of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  of  any 
colony,  district,  or  people  with  whom  the  United  States  are 
at  peace,  every  person  so  offending  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  high  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding 
three  thousand  dollars,  and  imprisoned  not  more  than  three 
years."  *  The  journals,  by  publishing  the  advertisements 
and  proclamations  of  the  conspirators,  as  well  as  the  con- 
spirators themselves,  were  guilty  under  this  law,  and  liable 
to  its  penalties ;  for  the  law  makes  the  very  beginning  or 
attempt  to  get  up  such  expedition  or  enterprise  a  liigh  mis- 
demeanor, as  these  district  attorneys,  if  lawyers,  must  have 
known  perfectly  well.  The  district  attorneys  were  proba- 
bly not  unfavorable  to  the  expedition,  and  had  no  wish  to 
interfere  with  it  any  further  than  they  could  help,  and  the 
secretary  of  state,  though  well  disposed  himself,  probably 
did  not  judge  it  necessary  to  insist  with  energy  on  their 
performance  of  their  official  duties.  The  crimes  had  been 
committed  in  their  districts,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  have 
prosecuted  the  offenders,  and  nobody  can  really  be  so  sim- 
ple as  to  believe  that  they  could  not  have  obtained  the 
requisite  evidence  for  their  conviction,  if  they  had  sought 
it.  But  the  government  ought  to  be  responsible  for  their 
neglect,  for  they  were  its  agents. 

The  conspirators  continued  their  operations,  without  the 
government's  taking  any  efficient  measures  to  arrest  them. 
On  the  8th  of  May,  the  Spanish  minister,  M.  Calderon  de 
la  Barca,  writes  to  the  secretary  again,  and  from  this  date 
continues  in  frequent  communications  to  furnisli  him  with 
precise  information  and  detailed  proofs  of  the  movements 
of  the  conspirators,  till  the  final  departure  of  the  expedition 
from  the  United  States.     Yet  till  its  final  departure  nothing 

*  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  1818,  chap.  88,  sec.  6. 
Vol.  XVI- 19 
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could  excite  the  secretary  to  activity ;  but  then,  after  the 
expedition  had  sailed,  and  there  was  no  probability  of  being 
able  to  intercept  it  before  it  should  effect  a  landing  on  the 
island,  he  despatched  a  vessel  of  war  to  the  port  of  Havana, 
where  there  was  no  danger,  and  where  there  could  be  no 
expectation  of  encountering  the  pirates,  with  orders  to 
observe  the  motions  of  vessels  approaching  tliat  port,  in  or- 
der to  ascertain  if  there  had  been  commenced  any  military 
expedition  or  enterprise  to  be  directed  from  the  United 
States  against  the  territory  or  the  dominions  of  Spain  ! 

This  order  strikes  us  as  being  little  better  than  a  mockery. 
To  despatch  a  vessel  of  war  on  a  cruise  of  observation  to 
ascertain  a  well-known  fact, — a  fact  alread}'  with  detailed 
proofs  before  the  government, — was,  to  say  the  least,  wholly 
unnecessaiw,  and  calculated  only  to  throw  doubts  on  the 
good  faith  of  the  government.  Then  the  fact  that  it  was 
despatched  only  after  \\.\q  piratical  expedition  had  embarked, 
when  it  was  too  late  to  intercept  it,  and  to  the  port  of  Ha- 
vana, the  best  guarded  and  least  exposed  port  of  the  island, 
and  where  nobody  expected  the  pirates  would  attempt  to 
effect  their  landing,  could  only  indicate  either  the  exti-eme 
inefficiency  of  the  government,  or  its  good-will  to  the  pirates 
and  wish  not  to  interfere  with  their  sport  of  murder  and 
robbery.  The  fact  of  the  non-interference  of  the  govern- 
ment till  the  last  moment,  and  its  inefficient  interference 
even  then,  are  well  calculated  to  throw  doubts  on  its  good 
faith,  and  to  create  a  painful  suspicion,  which,  however,  we 
re])udiate,  that  it  was  willing  to  connive  at  the  expedition, 
— at  least  so  far  as  to  give  it  a  i^iir  chance  of  succeeding,  if 
it  could.  At  any  rate,  the  facts  we  have  detailed  prove  a 
culpable  failure  of  the  late  administration  in  the  discharge 
of  its  duty  to  Spain,  and  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  of 
the  Union,  and  if  Mr.  Clayton  thought  to  obtain  credit 
with  honorable  men  for  his  vigilance  and  promptness,  he 
made  a  mistake. 

We  cannot  but  remark  that  Mr.  Secretary  Clayton's  lan- 
guage is  far  more  energetic  when  he  has  some  pretence  for 
asserting  that  Spain  has  infringed  oris  likely  to  infringe  the 
rights  of  American  citizens.  He  had  remained  nearly  apa- 
thetic while  the  conspirators  were  at  work  in  fitting  out 
their  expedition  against  Cuba,  and  nothing  could  induce  him 
to  take  efficient  measures  to  arrest  them.  Our  treaty  obli- 
gations with  Spain  and  our  own  laws  were  violated  in  open 
day,  and  he  could  at  most  only  be  induced  to  issue  some  in- 
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dolent  and  tardy  order  to  his  subordinates  to  make  obser- 
vations. But  when  Spain,  not  exactly  within  lier  juris- 
diction, but  on  a  desert  island  close  to  her  shores,  takes  a 
portion  of  the  military  expedition  prisoners,  he  is  incited 
to  an  unwonted  degree  of  energy.  The  boot  is  on  the  other 
leg  now,  and  he  writes — we  translate  from  the  Coxwrier  des 
Etats-Unis,  not  having  the  original  dispatch  before  us — 
to  Mr.  Campbell,  our  consul  at  Havana, — "If  the  facts  rela- 
tive to  their  capture  are  as  reported,  the  president  is  re- 
solved that  the  eagle  shall  protect  them  from  allpunisiiment 
except  such  as  may  be  inflicte<l  on  them  by  the  tribunals  of 
their  own  country.  Tell  the  Count  of  Alcoy  to  send  them 
back  to  the  United  States,  where  they  will  find  a  punish- 
ment worse  than  any  that  he  can  inflict  on  them,  if  they  are 
honorable  men,  in  the  reprobation  they  will  meet  from  all 
right-minded  persons,  for  having  made  an  attempt  against 
the  good  faith  of  a  nation  that  prefers  its  reputation  for  in- 
tegrity to  all  the  Antilles  togetlier."  This  is  in  some  re- 
spects no  less  amusing  than  grandiloquent.  The  supposition 
that  men  enlisted  in  a  piratical  expedition  are  honorable 
men  is  somewhat  comical,  and  the  suggestion  that  they 
would  meet  a  heavier  punishment  for  their  crimes  in  the 
public  opinion  of  their  own  country  than  any  the  Count  of 
Alcoy  could  inflict  on  tliein,  when  that  public  opinion  was 
in  favor  of  their  entei'prise,  and  so  strongly  in  favor  of  it 
that  the  secretary  himself  well-nigh  lacked  the  courage  to 
brave  it,  is  original,  and  shows  that  the  late  secretary  of 
state  has  one  of  the  qualities,  if  not  of  a  statesman,  at  least 
of  a  poet.  Then  the  flourish  about  the  high  estimation  in 
which  we  hold  our  national  reputation  for  integrity  would 
be  worth  more  if  we  had,  or  even  deserved,  that  reputation. 
We  bartered  that  reputation  for  Texas,  for  California  and 
New  Mexico,  and  might  easily  be  supposed  capable  of  bar- 
tering it  again  for  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico.  The  frail  one 
should  not  challenge  admiration  for  her  virtue. 

The  prisoners  taken  on  the  islands  of  Las  Mugeres  and 
Contoy  were,  and  it  is  well  known  that  they  were,  a  portion 
of  the  Lopez  expedition,  and  had  left  the  United  States  on 
a  piratical  enterprise  against  tlie  dominions  of  Spain.  They 
were  pirates  and,  under  our  treaty  with  Spain  and  the  laws 
of  nations,  they  were  punishable  as  pirates.  Spain  had  been 
invaded,  her  territory  had  been  violated  by  our  citizens,  her 
subjects  murdered,  her  treasury  plundered,  her  public  build- 
ings burned,  and  the  governor  of  one  of  her  towns  made 
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prisoner  ;  she  was  threatened  witli  still  fnrtlier  invasion  from 
the  same  quarter,  and  with  all  the  horrors  of  war.  Slie  had^ 
under  these  cireunistances,  the  ri<^ht  to  ])rotect  herself  hv 
taking  and  lian<;'ing  every  individual  she  found  engaged  in 
the  piratical  expedition  against  her  dominions.  These  Con- 
toy  prisoners,  as  they  are  called,  were  the  comrades  of  those 
who  had  invaded  her  soil ;  they  shared  in  their  guilt,  and 
were  virtually  pirates,  and  as  such  could  not  claim  the  pro- 
tection of  our  government.  To  any  denumd  of  ours  to  Spain 
to  give  tliem  up,  it  was  sufficient  for  her  to  allege  this  fact, 
and  that  she  had  taken  them  in  the  right  of  self-defence, 
and  should  treat  them  according  to  the  law  of  nations. 

Our  government  could  demand  the  release  of  these  pris- 
oners only  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  sufficient  evi- 
dence to  connect  them  with  the  piratical  expedition  against 
(Juba:  but  of  that  fact  Spain  was  a  competent  judge,  and 
she  had  the  full  right  to  bring  them  to  trial,  and  if  convicted 
Ijy  her  own  tribunals,  under  the  law  of  nations,  of  being  a 
part  of  that  expedition,  she  had  the  undoubted  right  to  sen- 
tence and  punish  them,  without  our  having  the  least  right 
to  remonstrate.  There  was  really  nothing  in  the  conduct 
of  Spain  with  regard  to  the  capture,  detention,  and  trial  of 
these  prisoners  of  which  we  have  the  least  right  to  complain. 
Spain  was  not  obliged  to  wait  till  the  pirates  had  actually 
set  foot  on  her  soil,  and  struck  the  first  blow,  before  her 
right  to  arrest  and  punish  them  commenced.  It  was  enough 
that  their  intention  to  invade  her  soil  was  manifest,  and  it 
was  clear  that  they  had  embarked  for  that  purpose.  These 
Contoy  prisoners  were  taken  under  arms  near  her  territories, 
on  desert  islands,  the  usual  resort  of  the  adventurers.  Un- 
doubtedly they  had  not  yet  actually  invaded  Cuba,  but  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  were  found  lurking  there 
sufficientl}'  indicated  their  purpose,  and  pointed  them  out  as 
a  part  of  the  expedition  which  had  landed,  connnitted  its 
depredations,  and  retreated  to  Key  West,  wuthin  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Union.  They  might  be  there  waiting  the  re- 
turn of  their  comrades  with  reinforcements  to  renew  their 
piratical  attacks,  and  no  one  can  be  so  ignorant  of  the  rights 
of  Spain  as  to  suppose  that  she  was  bound  to  respect  their 
hiding-place  till  they  had  accpiired  sufficient  force  to  com- 
mence the  actual  murder  of  her  subjects,  and  the  sack  and 
destruction  of  her  towns.  She  had  the  right  to  make  them 
prisoners,- and,  if  she  had  the  right  to  make  them  prisoners, 
the  right  to  retain  them  a  reasonable  time  for  investigating 
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tlieir  case,  aii.d  of  ascertainino;  their  oruilt  or  innocence.  Slie 
did  only  tliis,  and  eonsiderino;  the  inefficiency  onr  crovern- 
ment  had  displayed  in  protecting;  her  from  the  piratical  at- 
tacks of  our  own  citizens,  and  that  the  expedition  intended 
to  operate  against  her  from  our  territory  liad  been  defeated 
by  her  own  exertions,  without  any  efficient  aid  or  act  of 
ours,  she  had  far  more  right  to  deem  herself  aggrieved  by 
our  peremptory  demand  for  the  delivery  of  the  prisoners, 
than  we  to  complain  of  her  for  detaining  and  subjecting 
them,  or  proposing  to  subject  them,  to  a  trial  before  her 
own  tribunals. 

We  are  quite  sure  that,  if  the  case  had  been  reversed,  we 
should  have  given  a  brief  answer  to  a  like  demand  from  the 
Spanish  government.  How,  in  fact,  did  we  reason,  when 
General  Jackson  marched  with  his  troops  into  Florida,  then 
a  Spanish  province,  and  took  military  possession  of  its  capi- 
tal, because  the  Spanish  governor  could  not,  or  would  not, 
restrain  the  Seminole  Indians,  as  bound  by  treaty,  from 
making  predatory  incursions  into  the  territory  of  the  Union  ? 
If  the  tables  had  been  turned,  and  the  military  expedition 
had  been  intended  to  operate  from  Cuba  against  us,  and  the 
Spanish  authorities  had  been  as  remiss  and  inefficient  in  pre- 
venting or  repressing  it  as  ours  has  been,  the  whole  force  of 
the  Union  would  have  been  put  in  requisition,  if  needed,  to 
lay  all  Cuba  in  ashes  ;  and  if  we  had  detected  armed  adven- 
turers from  her  ports  lurking  near  our  coast,  watching  a 
favorable  opportunity  to  make  a  descent,  we  should  have 
taken  them  prisoners,  and  with  the  briefest  trial  possible 
hung  them  up,  every  one  of  them,  as  pirates.  Of  this  no 
man  that  knows  our  character,  and  our  summary  manner  of 
dealing  with  those  who  violate  our  rights,  can  reasonably 
doubt.  It  would  be  well  to  remember  that  the  obligations 
of  the  treaty  between  us  and  Spain  are  reciprocal, — that  they 
do  not  bind  her  and  leave  us  free,  as  one  is  tempted  to  think 
is  our  interpretation  of  them,  but  bind  usas  well  as  her,  and 
what  would  be  right  in  our  case  is  equally  right  in  hers. 

The  journals  have  been  filled  with  loud  complaints  of  the 
cruelty  with  which  the  Spanish  authorities  treated  the  Con- 
toy  prisoners  while  they  detained  them  in  custody.  There 
is  not  a  word  of  truth  in  these  complaints,  as  the  good  plight 
of  the  prisoners  when  landed  in  the  United  States  amply 
proves.  They  were  well  treated,  and  no  unusual  or  unnec- 
essary severity  was  exercised  against  them, — no  further 
severity  than  that  of  guarding  against  their  escape,  and  their 
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intercourse  witli  their  sympathizers  or  accomplices.  We 
are  well  aware  that  the  mass  of  the  American  people,  be- 
lieving all  the  falsehoods  and  retaining  all  the  prejudices  of 
their  ancestors  current  in  the  days  of  Queen  Elizalieth,  are 
prepared  to  credit  any  absurd  tale  of  Spanish  cruelty  that 
any  idle  vagaljond  chooses  to  invent ;  but  this  much  is  to  be 
said  of  our  countryuien,  that  they  are  probably  unrivalled 
in  the  facility  of  believing  every  thing — except  the  truth. 
No  people  can  surpass  them  in  their  ability  to  believe  false- 
hood without  evidence,  or  to  reject  truth  though  supported 
by  evidence  complete  and  irrefragable.  It  is  one  of  their 
titles  to  the  admiration  of  the  philosophers  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

We  are  not  the  apologists  of  Spain  ;  but  we  may  say  this 
nmch  for  her,  that  no  nation  has  been  more  maligned,  and 
no  national  character  more  vilely  traduced,  than  the  Spanish. 
There  is  no  nobler  blood  in  Europe  than  the  brave  old  Cas- 
tilian,  and  a  more  elevated  or  virtuous  peasantry  than  the 
Spanish  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  whole  world.  Time  was, 
and  not  long  since,  when  Spain  was  the  freest  country  in 
Europe,  worthy  even  of  all  admiration  for  her  noble  political 
institutions.  She  was,  at  no  distant  date,  the  ruling  European 
nation,  surpassing  in  grandeur  and  power  all  that  Gj;eat 
Britain  now  claims  to  be.  Domestic  dissensions,  fomented 
by  foreign  influences,  foreign  and  civil  wars,  French  in- 
vasion, French  philosophism,  English  protection,  radicalism, 
rebellion,  revolution,  and  the  terrible  struggle  for  her  very 
national  existence  against  the  colossal  power  of  Napoleon,  ia 
the  zenith  of  his  pride  and  his  strength,  have  for  the  moment 
reduced  her  from  her  former  relative  position  among  Euro- 
pean nations,  and  induced  many  in  both  hemispheres  to  for- 
get the  gratitude  that  is  due  her  for  her  eminent  services  and 
eminent  sacrifices  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  European  and 
American  civilization  ;  ])ut  she  is  still  a  living  and  a  noble 
nation,  with  a  recuperative  energy  in  her  population  to  be 
found  in  no  other  population  in  Europe,  and  lowly  as  ^\ie 
lies  at  tliis  moment  to  the  eye  of  the  superticial  spectator, 
she  lias  in  her  all  the  elements  of  her  former  greatness,  and 
before  her  a  long  and  glorious  future.  She  has  still  a  be- 
lieving heart,  a  loyal  soul,  and  an  inbred  reverence  for  re- 
ligion and  morality.  The  spoiler's  work  is  well-nigh  finished, 
and  the  intidel  and  sacrilegious  revolutionary  storm  has 
well-nigh  spent  its  fnry,  and  the  day  draweth  nigh  for  her 
to  put  oli"  her  garments  of  sorrow,  and  to  put  on  her  robes 
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of  joy  and  gladness.  She  has  had,  no  donbfc,  her  fanlt.s, 
and  will  have  them  again,  but  as  to  her  cruelty  it  is  mild- 
ness itself  in  comparison  with  the  tender  mercies  of  the  re- 
nowned Anglo-Saxon,  who,  after  twelve  hundred  years  of 
culture,  seems  still  to  cherish  in  his  heart  the  habits  and 
tastes  of  his  piratical  ancestors. 

But  our  failure  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty  to  Spain  ex- 
tends further  than  we  have  stated.  Cuba,  in  consequence 
of  our  remissness  and  inefficiency,  is  still  in  danger  of 
piratical  attacks  from  our  citizens,  or  at  least  of  their 
attempts,  in  concert  with  disaffected  Cubans,  to  get  up  a 
democratic  revolution  in  the  island,  and  involve  it  in  the 
horrors  of  civil  war.  Spain  has  been  put  to  great  trouble 
and  expense  in  defending  that  island  from  our  macliinations, 
which  it  was  our  duty  to  have  spared  her,  and  she  is  obliged 
to  continue  her  armament  and  defences  on  the  war  footing, 
and  that  to  defend  her  province  from  the  hostile  invasions 
of  the  subjects  of  a  government  which  professes  to  be  at 
peace  with  her.  This  is  not  an  endurable  state  of  things. 
Does  it  comport  with  our  honor  as  a  nation  to  suffer  it  to 
continue  ?  Have  we  not  the  will  and  the  power  to  restrain 
our  lawless  citizens,  and  to  compel  them  to  respect  the  rights 
and  the  property  of  a  friendly  power?  Are  we  reduced 
either  to  the  moral  or  physical  necessity  of  compelling 
nations  with  whom  we  have  treaties  of  peace  and  amity  to 
arm  themselves  to  the  teeth,  and  everywhere  keep  watch 
and  ward  against  the  depredations  of  our  American  citizens 
and  subjects  ?  We  would  fain  hope  not,  and  we  look  with 
confidence  to  the  new  administration  to  take  efficient  meas- 
ures to  reassure  Spain,  to  indemnify  her  for  the  wrongs  she 
has  suffered  in  consequence  of  our  remissness,  and  to  relieve 
her  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  any  extra  garrison  in 
Cuba  to  protect  her  possession  of  that  island  from  the  aggres- 
sions of  persons  subject  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  We  have  full  confidence  that,  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  secretary  of  state,  the  errors  and  blunders  of  his 
predecessor  will  be  repaired,  and  that  our  foreign  relations 
will  be  managed  with  wisdom  and  energy,  with  jealous  re- 
gard to  the  rights  and  feelings  of  other  nations,  and  to  the 
dignity  and  honor  of  our  own. 

We  hope,  too,  that  our  citizens  will  participate  in  the  re- 
action against  wild  and  lawless  democracy,  or  red-republican- 
ism, which  appears  to  have  commenced  in  the  Old  World  ; 
and  that,  remembering  that  justice  exalteth  a  nation,  while 
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sin  is  a  reproacli  to  any  people,  they  will  retrace  their  steps, 
and  return  to  tlie  wholesome  principles  embodied  in  their 
fundamental  institutions.  It  is  time  for  them  to  pay  less 
attention  to  the  acquisition  of  territory,  and  more  to  the  ac- 
quisition and  maintenance  of  national  honoi*.  We  have, 
morally  considered,  fallen  to  a  fearful  deptii,  but  we  have 
not  fallen  so  low  that  we  cannot,  if  we  choose,  rise  a2:ain. 
We  have  prided  ourselves  on  our  institutions,  and  have 
claimed  to  be  a  model  republic.  We  are  not,  as  a  people, 
wholly  insensible  to  the  opinions  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
we  wisli  all  nations  to  admire  our  political  institutions,  and 
to  model  their  own  after  them.  This  is  all  laudable  enough. 
But  we  cannot  expect  them  to  do  it,  unless  we  retrace  our 
steps,  and  show  that  we  ourselves  adhere  to  the  principles 
of  our  institutions,  and  are  governed  by  them. 

Hitherto  republicanism  in  the  Old  World  has  been  asso- 
ciated in  the  minds  of  intelligent  and  honest  people  with 
barbarism,  the  absence  of  public  and  private  virtue,  con- 
tempt of  religion,  disregard  of  the  most  sacred  obligations 
and  relations,  tlie  loss  of  personal  freedom,  war  on  the 
church,  on  moralitj',  on  property,  on  the  family,  and  on  ^so- 
ciety itself.  It  should  have  been  ours  to  have  proved  by 
our  example  that  this  is  only  an  accidental  character  of 
republicanism,  and  that  a  people  may  be  republican,  may 
dispense  with  kings  and  lords,  without  lapsing  into  barbar- 
ism or  interru})ting  the  progress  of  Christian  civilization, — 
that  such  a  people  may  be  cultivated  and  moral,  retined  and 
religious,  free  and  loyal,  respecting  the  I'ights  of  God  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  man,  pi-cserving  the  sanctity  of  mar- 
riage, and  the  integrity  of  the  family,  respecting  the  rights 
of  property,  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  the  independence 
of  nations,  and  maintaining  peace  and  order  under  the  reign 
of  law.  This  should  have  been  our  mission,  but  we  have 
been  recreant  to  it;  we  have  been  latterly  identifyiug  re- 
publicanism with  democracy,  and  American  democracy  with 
the  European,  and  doing  our  best  to  prove  by  our  example, 
that  in  all  lands  democracy  degenerates  into  license,  be- 
comes immoral,  irreligious,  and  aggressive.  We  have  been 
furnishing  kings  and  aristocrats  with  strong  arguments 
against  repuljlicanism,  and  in  favor  of  their  system  of  gov- 
ernment. Instead  of  aiding  the  emancipation  of  the  op- 
pressed of  otiuM-  lands,  wc  have  given  their  masters  new 
reasons  for  withholding  from  them  those  franchises  w^e  so 
highly  esteem,  and  have  double-riveted  the  chains  of  the 
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slave.  The  Christian  world  may  well  exclaim,  in  view  of 
onr  example  for  the  last  twenty  years,  "  God  save  the  king! 
for  if  licentious  ;ind  despotic  kino'S  are  bad,  licentious  and 
agarressive  democracies  are  worse." 

We  are  for  ourselves  neither  monarchists  nor  aristocrats, 
bnt  according  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  ability  a 
loyal  American  citizen;  yet  we  cannot  shut  onr  eyes  to  the 
dangerous  and  utterly  immoral  and  dishonorable  career 
npon  which  the  American  people  to  a  fearful  extent  have 
entered.  It  is  difficnlt,  it  may  be  too  late,  to  arrest  them  ; 
but  as  one  of  the  people,  as  one  who  yields  to  no  man  in 
his  love  of  his  country,  and  attachment  to  her  government, 
we  assure  them  that  they  will  never  secure  true  freedom 
and  prosj^erity  in  the  way  they  have  thus  far  sought  them. 
If  they  value  Tiational  honor,  if  they  love  liberty,  they  must 
return  to  the  recognition  of  law,  the  obligations  of  morality, 
and  the  duty  of  religious'  faith  and  worship.  Xo  nation 
can  recede  from  law  without  falling  into  anarchy,  or  depart 
from  God  without  precipitating  itself  into  hell.  All  is  not 
gold  that  glisters.  All  change  is  not  improvement.  All 
motion  is  not  progress,  and  every  novelty  is  not  a  conquest 
from  the  domain  of  truth.  Let  our  citizens  meditate  these 
commonplaces,  and  form  a  more  just  estimate  of  themselves. 
They  have  territory  enough, — quite  too  much  ;  they  have 
room  for  all  the  virtuous  expansion  of  which  they  are 
capable ;  let  them  learn  to  be  content  with  what  they  have, 
and  that  it  is  as  base  to  steal  a  province  from  a  neighbour- 
ing state,  as  it  is  to  pick  a  neighbour's  pocket,  or  to  steal 
Lis  sheep. 

We  have  taken  no  notice  of  what  is  said  about  the 
tyranny  with  which  Spain  governs  Cuba,  for  we  have  no 
authority  to  supervise  her  internal  administration,  and  are 
bound  to  treat  her  as  an  iiidejiendent  and  a  Christian  nation. 
We  must  annul  our  treaty  with  her  before  we  can  put  her 
out  of  the  pale  of  civilized  nations,  and  we  must  put  her 
out  of  that  pale  before  we  can  have  any  right  to  supervise 
or  interfere  with  her  treatment  of  her  own  subjects.  But 
what  is  said  about  Spanish  tyranny  and  oppression  in  her 
colonies  is  all  unfounded.  Spain  does  not  oppress  and 
never  has  oppressed  her  colonial  subjects,  and  Cuba  would 
have  far  less  freedom  as  a  democi-acy,  than  she  enjoys  as  a 
province  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  So  it  was  said  that  the 
other  American  colonies  of  Spain  were  oppressed,  and  as 
far  back  as  Jefferson's  residence  in  Paris  as  the  minister  of 
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tlie  Airi(!rican  eonfedoracy,  intri^nes  were  begun  with  us 
to  convert  tliem  into  indcpeiulent  rejmblics.  We  need 
only  to  compare  what  tiiey  are  now  with  wliat  they  were 
under  Spain,  to  comprehend  the  vaUie  of  assertions  as  to 
Spanish  tyranny  and  oppression.  Let  us  leave  red-repub- 
lican cant,  learn  to  be  just  and  honorable,  and  labor  to 
secure  liberty  at  home.  So  shall  we  best  promote  liberty 
abroad. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1853.] 

It  is  well  known  that  our  government  and  people  have 
long  been  desirous  of  taking  possession  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  tiie  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  and  annexing  it  to  the 
United  States.  Spain  having  very  naturally  refused  to  sell 
it,  and  no  plausible  pretext  having  offered  itself  for  taking 
possession  of  it  by  the  avowed  authority  of  tiie  government, 
efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  rebel 
against  their  sovereign,  and,  under  assurances  from  this 
country,  if  not  from  the  government,  at  least  from  its  citi- 
zens, to  declare  themselves  independent,  and  to  form  them- 
selves into  a  democratic  state,  with  a  view  to  future  annex- 
ation. The  most  false  and  calumnious  reports  of  the 
tyranny  and  oppression  of  the  Spanish  authorities  have 
been  circulated  to  excite  our  democratic  and  monarchy- 
hating  citizens,  and  to  prepare  them  to  fly  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Cubans,  as  to  the  rescue  of  an  ill-used  and  oppressed 
people,  and  false  and  exaggerated  accounts  have  been  forged 
of  the  disaffection  of  the  Cubans,  and  of  their  readiiiess  and 
determination  to  resist  and  declare  themselves  independent 
of  the  mother  country. 

Disaffected  or  speculating  Cubans,  chiefly  residing  in  this 
country,  good  patriots  only  in  leaving  their  country,  in  con- 
cert with  certain  American  speculators  and  European 
refugees,  have  been  indncod  to  form  what  they  call  a  pro- 
visional government,  to  contract  loans,  to  enlist  troops,  and 
commission  ollicers,  in  the  name  of  the  imaginary  ])eo]ile 
or  re])ublic  of  Cuba.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  with 
a  double  object :  first,  to  secure  to  these  excellent  patriots 
and  their  American  advisers  the  plunder  of  the  island,  and 
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in  case  of  success  the  power  to  oppress  its  inhabitants  ;  and 
second,  to  remove  any  scruples  our  citizens  niiglit  feel  as  to 
engao^ing  in  an  avowedly  piratical  enterprise.  Our  people 
hold  that  they  have  a  right  to  assist  any  band  of  rebels,  who 
profess  to  be  i-ebelling  against  monarchy,  in  favor  of  democ- 
racy. They  hold  that  all  authority  emanates  from  the 
people,  and  they  never  take  the  trouble  to  inquire  whether 
what  they  call  the  people  are  a  perfect  people,  complete 
and  independent,  or  are  only  a  mob.  Tliey  outlaw  mon- 
archy and  monarcliists,  and  hold  any  number  of  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  given  country  to  be  the  sovereign  people,  if  tiiey 
are  only  opposed  to  monarchy  and  in  favor  of  democracy, 
although  in  point  of  fact  they  are  not  more  than  one  in  a 
thousand  of  the  whole  population.  God  has  given  the  domin- 
ion of  the  world  to  democrats,  and  they  have  the  right  when- 
ever they  please  and  are  able,  to  oust  the  old  proprietors  and  to 
take  possession  of  it.  A  self-constituted  provisional  govern- 
ment, having  no  authority  even  from  the  people,  no  author- 
ity, indeed,  but  what  its  individual  members  assume,  is  for 
them  tiie  sovereign  authority  of  any  country  subjected  to 
the  monarcliical  form  of  government,  and  in  it  are  vested 
all  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  state,  the  power  to  form  alli- 
ances, to  declare  war,  and  to  make  peace.  Recognizing 
thus  the  self-styled  provisional  government  of  Cuba,  and 
General  Lopez  as  its  chief,  they  could  feel  that,  in  enrolling 
themselves  under  his  banner  and  making  piratical  ex- 
peditions against  a  colony  of  Spain,  they  would  engage  in  a 
legitimate  war,  and  in  killing  and  plundering  Spanish  sub- 
jects be  only  obeying  a  legal  authority  and  performing  mer- 
itorious acts.  Under  the  pretended  authority  of  this  pre- 
tended government,  an  expedition  was  set  on  foot  in  1849, 
in  this  country,  for  invading  and  taking  possession  of  Cuba. 
That  expedition  was  prevented  from  sailing  by  the  inter- 
position of  the  federal  government;  but  the  adventurers, 
collected  at  Round  Island,  were  suifered  to  disperse  with 
their  arms,  without  even  so  much  as  a  reprimand  for  the 
violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  our  treaty  with  Spain,  and 
our  own  municipal  laws.  Emboldened  by  the  impunity, 
they  with  others  assembled  again  the  following  year,  and 
this  time  succeeded  in  making  a  descent  upon  the  island, 
whence  they  were  soon  forced  to  reembark  for  the  United 
States.  Again  no  punishment  was  inflicted  upon  them  by 
our  government.  A  few  indictments  were  found,  but  they 
were  all  Anally  withdrawn  by  order  of  the  government,  and 
no  one  was  prosecuted  to  conviction. 
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Tlie  cheeks  hitherto  exjjei'ieiiced  from  the  government, 
or  from  tlie  resistance  of  the  Spanish  authorities,  only  served 
to  stinmlate  the  zeal  of  tlie  so-called  liberators.  During  the 
last  summer  another  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and  embarked 
in  an  American  steamer,  which  cleared  in  open  day  at  the 
custom-house  at  New  Orleans  for  (hiba,  where  to  the  nnm- 
ber  of  some  five  hundred,  the  majority  Anierican  citizens, 
they  effected  a  landing,  and  commenced  tlunr  work  of  lib- 
eration. After  several  engagements  with  detaclunents  of 
the  Spanish  troops,  in  which  several  Spanish  officers  and 
soldiers  lost  their  lives,  they  were  defeated,  and  to  a  man 
either  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

licfore  the  wdiole  band  were  dispersed,  while  the  contest 
with  the  invaders  continued,  and  reinforcements  from  the 
United  States  were  threatened,  a  party  of  fifty,  designated 
as  Colonel  Crittenden's  party,  apparently  attempting  to  ef- 
fect their  escape  from  the  island,  were  discovered  and  cap- 
tured by  a  Spanish  war-steamer,  and,  on  their  confession  of 
having  formed  a  part  of  the  gang  which  had  landed,  and 
of  having  shai-ed  in  their  pii-atical  acts,  were  executed,  in 
obedience  to  an  order  of  the  Spanish  government,  and  in 
accordance  with  a  proclamation  of  the  captain-general  of 
Cuba,  issued  before  the  sailing  of  tlie  expedition  from  New 
Orleans,  and  with  the  unquestionable  legal  rights  oL"  Spain. 
When  the  news  of  the  execution  of  this  party  was  confirmed 
in  this  country,  the  friends  of  the  ex])edition  were  higlily 
exasperated.  A  mol)  collected  at  New  Orleans,  attacked 
the  Spanish  consul,  and  forced  him  to  seek  refuge  for  his 
life  in  a  prison,  seized  the  Spanish  flag,  dragged  it  through 
the  mud,  and  afterwards  burned  it  with  every  mark  of  in- 
dignity and  insult,  destroyed  the  ofticeof  the  Spanish  news- 
paper. La  Union,  and  plundered  the  shops  and  dwellings, 
we  believe,  of  nearly  every  Spanish  resident  in  the  city. 
Ani>ther  mob  on  the  same  occasion  collected  at  Key  West, 
and  entei-ed  and  plundered  the  houses  and  shops  of  the 
Spanish  residents.  At  Mobile  the  mob  attacked  and  threat- 
ened to  lynch  sixty-seven  persons  belonging  to  the  Spanish 
brigantine  Fernando  VII.,  wrecked  near  our  coast,  and  who 
sought  refuge  in  that  port,  and  escaped  with  their  lives  only 
through  the  extraordinary  exertions  of  the  Spanish  vice-con- 
sul, Sr.  Don  ]\ranuel  de  Cruzat.  The  Spanish  consul,  the 
Spanish  residents  in  New  Orleans  and  Key  West,  and  the 
poor  shipwrecked  women  and  children  at  Mobile  were  guilty 
of  no  ofience  against  either  our  government  or  our  citizens, 
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but  tliat  of  beino;  Spanisli  subjects.  The  atrocious  outras^es 
committed  upon  tliem  were  all  directed  against  Spain,  who 
was  all  along  the  sole  injured  party,  and  whose  sole  offence 
was  that  she  would  not  suffer  without  resistance  American 
citizens  to  invade  her  territory,  and  murder  and  plunder  her 
subjects,  and  that  she  did  not  choose  to  treat  a  gano:  of  cap- 
tured pirates  as  ordinary  prisoners  of  war.  Her  offence  was 
that  when  attacked  by  a  I'obber,  she  knocked  him  in  the 
liead,  instead  of  keeping  quiet  and  suffering  herself  to  be 
robbed. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  outrages  committed  by  American 
citizens  against  Spain  and  her  unoffending  subjects.  For 
these  she  very  naturally  complains  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment. That  she  has  suffered  gross  injustice,  and  that  she  is 
entitled  to  indemnification,  there  is  no  room  for  doubt ;  and 
we  should  supnose  that  our  government  could  not  hesitate 
to  admit  it.  For  years  our  citizens  have  been  suffered  to 
labor  to  excite  revolution  in  Cuba,  to  keep  that  province  in 
a  state  of  perpetual  uneasiness,  essentially  hurtful  to  its 
prosperity,  and  compelling  the  Spanish  government  to 
maintain  itself  there  in  a  manner  extremely  expensive  and 
more  embarrassing  than  war.  They  have  been  suffered  to 
invade  the  territory  of  a  friendly  state,  to  murder  and  plun- 
der her  subjects  on  her  own  soil,  to  outrage  her  consul  un- 
der the  protection  of  his  exequatur  from  our  govei'ninent, 
to  insult  her  flag,  and  to  plunder  her  subjects  peaceably  re- 
siding amonirst  us,  and,  in  violation  of  express  treaty  stipu- 
lations, to  attempt  the  lives  of  her  shipwrecked  sailors  seek- 
ing refuge  in  our  ports;  and  we  cannot  easily  conceive  that 
the  government  can  be  so  insensible  to  the  claims  of  justice, 
or  to  its  own  honor,  as  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  these 
wrongs  and  to  make  just  reparation  for  them.  Yet  we  are 
told  that  it  has  peremptorily  refused  to  make  any  repara- 
tion. It  takes  the  ground,  it  is  said,  that  it  did  all  that  any 
government  is  bound  to  do  to  prevent  the  acts  complained 
of,  that  it  is  in  no  sense  responsible  for  them,  and  therefore 
owes  Spain  neither  compensation  for  wrongs  nor  apology 
for  insult;  and  if  Spanish  residents  have  been  wronged,  our 
courts  are  open  to  them,  and  they  are  free  to  b)'ing  suits 
and  recover  damages  against  those  who  have  wronged 
them. 

We  hope,  for  the  honor  of  our  country  and  the  credit  of 
our  institutions,  that  there  is  some  mistake  here,  and  that 
before  our  Review  issues  from  the  press  our  government 
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will  have  retrieved  its  character  and  complied  with  tlie  too 
moderate  demands  of  Spain.  Spain  has  been  most  s^riev- 
onsly  wronged,  and  although  the  press  generally  seems  to 
have  taken  the  ground  said  to  have  been  taken  by  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  we  cannot  accept  the  statement  that  our  gov- 
ernment owes  her  neither  apology  nor  indemnification.  To 
pretend  it  seems  to  ns  to  be  simply  adding  insult  to  injury. 
It  is  not  true  that  our  government  did  all  that  any  govern- 
ment is  bound  to  do  to  prevent  the  outrages  complained  of. 
Tt  was  bound  both  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  by  the  obli- 
gations of  treaty,  not  only  not  officially  to  authorize  or  to 
approve  the  wrongs  committed,  but  to  do  its  best  to  pre- 
vent them.  The  acts  done  were  in  violation  of  both  inter- 
national law  and  our  own  municipal  laws,  and  the  govern- 
ment was  bound  by  the  former  to  Spain,  and  by  the  latter 
to  its  own  citizens^  to  prevent  them,  if  in  its  power.  IS'o 
government  fulfils  its  obligations  to  a  foreign  power  with" 
which  it  is  at  peace,  by  simply  disavowing  the  injuries  done 
by  its  subjects  to  that  power,  and  leaving  it,  if  their  authors 
chance  to  fall  into  its  hands,  to  deal  with  them  as  it  pleases. 
Peace  between  two  states  is  not  simply  a  peace  between 
their  respective  governments,  as  governments,  but  also  peace 
between  their  respective  citizens  or  subjects,  and  this  peace 
between  their  respective  subjects  each  state  is  bound  to 
maintain  to  the  best  of  its  ability  ;  and  if  either  fails  to 
prevent  its  breach,  it  is  bound  to  punish  the  offenders,  or 
to  deliver  them  up  to  be  punished  by  the  other  ;  and  when 
the  peace  has  been  broken  through  the  carelessness  or  neg- 
lect of  the  government,  it  is  bound  to  make  a  just  com- 
pensation to  the  injured  for  the  wrong  done. 

This  is  more  especially  true  in  the  case  between  ns  and 
Spain,  because  we  are  bound  to  lier  by  special  treaty  obliga- 
tions. By  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  still  in  force, 
it  is  stipulated  that  "  there  shall  be  firm  and  inviolable 
peace  and  sincere  friendship  between  his  Catholic  majesty, 
his  successors  and  subjects,  and  the  United  States  and  their 
citizens,  without  exception  of  persons  or  places."  By  the 
fifth  article  of  the  same  treaty,  both  parties  oblige  them- 
selves expressly  to  restrain,  hy  foree^  all  hostilities  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  nations  living  within  their  boundai'y ;  so 
that  Spain  will  not  sulTer  her  Indians  to  attack  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  nor  Indians  belonging  to  their  terri- 
tory ;  nor  the  United  States  permit  th(^se  last-mentioned 
Indians  to  engage  in  hostilities  against  the  subjects  of  his 
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Catholic  majesty',  nor  his  Indians,  in  any  manner  what- 
ever;" and  in  the f onrteentli  article  it  is  laid  down  tliat  "no 
citizen,  subject,  or  inhabitant  of  the  United  States  shall 
apply  for  or  take  any  commission,  or  letters  of  marque,  for 
arming  any  ship  or  ships,  for  the  purpose  of  harrassing  the 
subjects  of  his  Catholic  majesty,  or  takina:  possession  of 
their  property,  from  any  prince  or  state  with  which  his 
Catholic  majesty  shall  be  at  war;  and  if  any  person  of 
either  nation  shall  take  such  commission,  or  letters  of 
marque,  he  shall  be  punished  as  a  pirate." 

It  is  clear  from- these  stipulations,  that  the  United  States 
are  obliged  to  maintain  firm  and  inviolable  peace  and  sin- 
cere friendship  between  all  tlieir  citizens  and  those  of 
Spain,  to  restrain  by  force  tlie  Indian  tribes  within  their 
borders  from  violating  it,  and  that  they  have  declared  any 
citizen,  subject,  or  inhabitant  of  our  country,  who  shall  take 
any  commission  or  letters  of  marque  with  a  hostile  purpose 
to  Spain  from  any  power  with  which  she  is  at  war,  to  be  a 
pirate,  and  to  be  punished  as  such.  The  provision  with  re- 
gard to  the  Indian  nations  throws  light  on  the  first  article. 
The  importance  of  restraining  our  citizens  or  subjects  from 
committing  acts  of  hostility  on  the  subjects  of  Spain  can- 
not be  less  than  that  of  restraining  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
the  introduction  of  a  special  clause  restraining  the  latter, 
who  are  not  precisely  either  citizens  or  subject^,  but  quasi- 
independent,  and  therefore  not  necessarily  included  under 
the  denomination  of  citizens  or  subjects,  proves  that  the 
high  contracting  parties  considered  the  obligation  of  re- 
straining the  former  as  sufficiently  expressed  in  the  first 
article.  The  prohibition  to  any  citizen,  subject,  or  inhabi- 
tant of  the  United  States  to  take  any  commission  or  letters 
of  marque  from  a  power  with  which  Spain  is  at  war,  to 
prey  upon  her  subjects  or  their  property,  can  hardly  be 
restricted  simply  to  a  commission  to  arm  privateers,  but,  in 
its  spirit  at  least,  extends  to  any  commission  from  any 
power  with  which  Spain  is  at  war  to  commit  any  kind  of 
acts  of  hostility  against  her  or  her  subjects.  If  no  such 
commission  can  be  accepted  from  a  recognized  prince  or 
state,  then,  a  fortiori,  none  from  an  unrecognized  revolu- 
tionary chief  like  Lopez,  or  a  mere  sham  government  like 
the  so-called  "provisional  government  of  Cuba." 

The  expedition  of  Lopez  which  was  fitted  out  in  and 
sailed  from  the  United  States,  was  clearl}''  a  violation  of 
that  "firm  and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere  friendship"  be- 
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tween  the  subjects  of  her  Catholic  majesty  and  our  own 
citizens  estahlished  by  the  lii'st  article  of"  the  treaty  of  1795; 
and  as  .the  g;overnment  by  entering  into  that  treaty  became 
specially  bound  for  itself,  and  all  its  citizens  or  subjects, 
without  exception  of  persons  or  places,  it  was  specially 
bound  to  prevent  it,  and  haviuii;  failed  to  do  so,  it  is 
responsible  for  it.  It  was  bound  to  do  this  even  under  the 
£^eneral  law  of  nations.  "The  nation  or  the  sovereign," 
says  Vattel  {Law  of  Nations^  Lib.  11. ,  §  72),  "  ought  not  to 
suffer  its  citizens  to  do  an  injury  to  the  subjects  of  another 
state,  much  less  to  offend  the  state  itself;' and  that  not  only 
because  no  sovereign  ought  to  pei'init  those  who  are  under 
his  command  to  violate  the  precepts  of  the  law  of  nations, 
which  forbids  all  injuries;  but  also  because  nations  ought 
mutually  to  respect  each  other,  to  abstain  from  all  offence, 
from  all  abuse,  from  all  injury,  and,  in  a  word,  from  every 
thing  that  may  be  of  prejudice  to  others.  If  a  sovereign 
who  might  keep  his  subjects  within  the  rules  of  justice  and 
peace,  suffers  them  to  injure  a  foreign  nntion  either  in  its 
body  or  its  members,  he  does  no  less  an  injury  to  that 
nation  than  if  he  injured  them  himself.  In  short,  the 
safety  of  the  state  and  that  of  human  society  requires  this 
attention  from  every  sovereign.  If  you  let  loose  the  reins 
of  your  subjects  against  foreign  nations,  these  will  behave 
in  the  same  manner  to  you  ;  and  instead  of  that  friendly 
intercourse  which  nature  has  established  between  all  men, 
we  shall  see  nothing  but  one  nation  robbing  another."  Cer- 
tain it  is,  then,  that  the  United  States  were  bound  to  pre- 
vent the  piratical  expedition  against  Cuba, and  they  cannot, 
since  they  did  not  prevent  it,  plead  that  they  did  all  that 
they  were  bound  to  do,  if  they  were  able  to  prevent  it. 

Now,  we  are  (piite  sure  that  our  government  would  not 
take  it  as  a  favor  to  be  told  that  it  is  unable  to  fulfil  the 
duties  imposed  by  international  law,  or  that  it  lacks  power 
to  enforce  upon  its  subjects  its  own  laws.  The  notorious 
and  undeniable  fact  is,  that  it  did  next  to  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  atrocious  outrages  against  Spain  and  her  subjects. 
It,  indeed,  issued  some  tardy  orders  to  its  officers,  most  of 
which  came  too  late  to  be  of  service,  even  in  case  they  had 
been  obeyed  ;  sent  forth  certain  proclamations,  forbidding 
all  such  expeditions,  and  informing  their  American  citizens 
who  should  engage  in  them  that  they  would  be  liable  to 
punishment  by  the  laws  of  their  own  country,  and  out  of 
its  protection   if   they  should   fall   into   the  hands  of    the 
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Spanish  antliorities.  The  proclamations  were  worded  well 
enono;h  ;  hnt  they  were  about  as  valuable  as  so  much  waste 
paper,  and  well  known  before  they  were  issued  to  be  worth 
not  much  more.  Who  in  this  country  retains  respect 
enon2:h  for  any  public  authority,  to  refrain  in  consequence  of 
a  proclamation  from  any  act  to  which  he  is  impelled  either 
by  his  passions  or  his  interests?  Presidential  or  any  other 
proclamations,  except  issued  bj  rebels  or  pirates,  are  of  no 
value  here,  unless  they  are  backed  up  by  an  armed  force 
adequate  to  compel  their  observance.  Some  vessels  of  war 
were,  indeed,  after  the  sailing  of  the  expedition,  ordered  to 
cruise  in  the  gulf,*  but  apparently  less  to  protect  the  rights 
of  Spain  than  to  protect  our  own, — less  to  prevent  the 
pirates  murdering  and  plundering  Spanish  subjects,  than  to 
prevent  the  Spanish  authorities  and  the  Spanisii  war-vessels 
from  violating  the  rights  of  peace  against  us,  or  to  find 
some  pretext  for  the  government  itself  to  interfere  against 
Spain,  and,  perhaps,  take  possession  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico.  Call  you  this  discharging  your  duty  to  Spain  ?  Do  you 
pretend  that  having  done  this  much  authorizes  you  to  wash 
your  hands  of  the  whole  affair,  and  to  tell  Spain  that  she 
has  no  ground  of  complaint  against  you  for  her  soil  invaded, 
and  her  subjects  murdered  and  plundered  by  your  citizens? 
The  government  cannot  plead  ignorance  of  what  was 
going  on.  The  ])roceedings  of  the  so-called  liberators  were 
not  carried  on  in  private;  they  were  open,  proclaimed 
through  the  public  journals,  friendly  and  unfriendly,  and 
known  to  the  whole  country.  The  adventurers  were  en- 
rolled and  drilled  publicly  in  IN'ew  Orleans,  and  they  hardly- 
even  affected  to  conceal  their  purpose  and  destination. 
The  Pampero,  on  which  they  embarked,  and  on  which  they 
were  well  known  to  be  embarked,  cleared  publicly  at  the 
custom-house  for  Cuba.  Where  was  the  vigilance  of  the 
government?  Where  were  its  lynx-eyed  ofScers  ?  It  is 
folly  to  pretend  that  the  government  was  not  well  informed, 
lon<r  before  the  departure  of  the  expedition,  of  what  was  in 
preparation.  It  must  have  known  at  least  some  of  the 
principal  actors,  and  might  at  any  time  have  put  a  stop  to 
the  proceedings,  by  simply  arresting  Lopez  and  Sigur, 
Quitman  and  Houston,  and  a  few  others.  If  it  could  not 
otherwise  prevent  the  expeditioii,  why  did  it  not  order  the 
home  scpiadron  to  the  gulf  to  intercept  it,  or  to  keep  on  the 
look-out  near  the  Cuban  ports  for  which  it  was  likely  to 
sail,  to  prevent  its  landing?     The  government  either  was  or 
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was  not  able  to  prevent  an  expedition  attenijited  oi'  renewed 
for  tliree  successive  years,  and  avowed  and  defended  by 
many  of  the  jonrnals  of  tlie  country.  If  it  M'as  not,  then  it 
is  inconii)etent  to  the  duties  of  an  independent  nation,  and 
has  no  riglit  to  pretend  to  negotiate  or  to  enter  into  treaty 
obb'gations  with  other  nations  on  the  footing  of  equality. 
But  we  will  not  make  the  humiliating  confession  that  the 
government  is  unable  to  discharge  fully  and  promptly  all 
the  obligations  of  an  independent  state,  whether  imposed 
by  the  law  of  nations  or  by  special  treaty.  A  tithe  of  the 
vigilance  and  activity  it  has  displayed  in  watching  and  de- 
fending its  own  rights  against  Spain,  who  has  shown -no 
disposition  to  violate  any  one  of  them,  employed  in  watch- 
ing and  defeating  the  machinations  and  guilty  measures  of 
its  own  citizens  against  her,  would  have  nipped  in  the  bud 
every  hostile  expedition  attempted  within  or  from  our 
territory  against  lier.  It  had  tlie  whole  force  of  the  nation 
at  its  command,  and  could  have  used  it  for  this  purpose  if 
it  had  chosen.  If  it  could  have  prevented  the  expedition, 
it  has  not  done  its  duty,  and  is  responsible  to  Spain  for 
whatever  wrongs  she  has  suffered  from  it. 

We  are  not  willing  to  concede  that  the  United  States  are 
less  able  to  fulfil  on  their  part  the  obligations  imposed  by 
the  treaty  of  1705,  than  Spain  is  to  fulfil  tliem  on  her  part. 
The  obligations  of  that  ti'eaty  are  reciprocal,  and  Spain  on 
her  part  has  religiously  fulfilled  them.  Even  in  the  early  part 
of  1S45,  as  soon  as  it  became  apparent  to  her  that  war  must 
soon  break  out  between  this  republic  and  that  of  Mexico, 
she  from  her  own  sense  of  duty  hastened  to  issue  instruc- 
tions that,  throughout  all  her  dominions,  and  by  all  her  sub- 
jects, tlie  strictest  neutrality  should  be  observed,  and  when 
our  minister  at  the  court  of  Madrid  notified  her,  in  July 
1846,  that  war  existed  between  the  two  republics,  and  de- 
manded tiiat  her  subjects  should  be  prevented  from  taking 
out  Mexican  letters  of  marque,  she  was  able  to  inform  him 
that  all  necessary  steps  for  that  purpose  had  already  been 
taken.  The  want  of  confidence  in  Spain  manifested  by  our 
government,  its  nnwillingness  to  be  satisfied  of  her  good 
faith  without  actually  inspecting  the  orders  she  had  issued, 
and  its  sending  of  a  ship  of  war  to  Cuba  to  watch  her  and 
see  that  she  violated  none  of  the  laws  of  neutrality,  and 
other  matters  of  this  sort,  insolent  in  themselves,  and  hard 
to  bear  by  a  high-minded  and  honorable  nation,  on  which 
much  miirht  be  said  not  creditable  to  the  federal  i^overn- 
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ment,  we  pass  over.  Only  one  case  of  infraction  by  Span- 
ish subjects  of  the  neutrahty  enjoined,  that  of  the  bark 
U  nico,  occurred  dnrino;  the  war  with  Mexico.  That  bark,  in- 
<iced,  put  to  sea  with  Mexican  letters  of  marque,  inviohition 
of  the  treaty,  her  owners  having  availed  themselves  of  pre- 
tended letters  of  Mexican  citizenship,  and  other  stratagems 
to  conceal  their  crime.  When  we  consider  the  facilities  for 
eluding  the  vigilance  of  the  Spanish  government  afforded 
by  the  similarity  of  language,  manners,  customs,  and  even 
names,  between  Spaniards  and  Mexicans,  it  speaks  well  for 
that  government  tliat  only  this  one  case  occurred  ;  but  not- 
withstanding all  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  all  the  arts 
resorted  to,  the  criminal  parties,  without  any  agency  of  ours 
being  needed,  and  solely  through  the  action  of  the  Spanisii 
authorities,  were  arrested  and  compelled  to  observe  the 
laws  of  their  country,  which  of  course  include  the  treaty 
of  1795.  The  bark  was  sequestered  by  virtue  of  a  judicial 
sentence,  its  crew  were  condemned  to  a  punishment  which 
they  are,  or  lately  were,  still  undergoing,  and  the  Carmelite, 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  detained  for  a  short  time  at 
Barcelona,  was  declared  to  have  the  right  of  claiming  in- 
demnification against  its  owners  for  whatever  injuries  or 
losses  it  had  sustained  in  consequence  of  a  brief  detention. 
In  no  instance,  since  the  treaty  of  1819,  has  Spain  given 
our  government  the  slightest  cause  of  offence,  and  she  has, 
nothwithstanding  numerous  and  grievous  insults  from  both 
our  government  and  ])eople,  religiously  fulfilled  all  her 
treaty  obligations  entered  into  with  our  republic.  To  do 
this  she  has  only  had  to  enforce  her  own  laws  upon  her  own 
subjects  ;  and  all  our  government  would  have  had  to  do,  in 
order  to  have  fulfilled  its  obligations  to  her  in  a  manner 
equally  satisfactory,  was  simply  to  enforce  the  observance 
of  its  own  laws  upon  its  citizens  or  subjects.  Is  our  govern- 
ment, which  claims  to  be  a  model  government  for  all  the 
world,  prepared  to  say  tliat  it  is  not  bound,  or  that  it  is  less 
able,  to  enforce  its  own  laws  on  its  subjects  than  Spain 
is  to  enforce  her  laws  upon  her  subjects  ? 

No  doubt  tliere  are  cases  in  which,  notwithstanding  the 
loyalty  and  utmost  vigilance  of  the  government,  its  citizens 
will  break  its  laws,  and  do  injury  to  a  foreign  state,  or  to 
its  subjects  ;  but  in  such  cases  it  is  bound  either  tc  punish 
tliem  or  to  give  them  up  to  the  justice  of  the  injured  party. 
Unhappily,  our  government,  in  the  case  before  us,  has  fully 
and  faithfully  done  neither.     It  has  well-nigh  quarrelled 
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with  Spain  for  punishing  tliose  of  the  pirates  who  fell> 
witiiont  any  ao:encj  of  ours,  into  her  hands.  It  sent  a  ves" 
8el  of  war  to  Havana,  with  orders  to  make  an  insuUinof  in" 
vestiy;ation  into  the  circnmstauces  of  the  execution  of  Crit" 
tendon  and  his  fellow-pirates,  taken  by  a  Spanish  war- 
gteamer  and  confessedly  guilty  of  piracy;  and  we  have  not 
bluslied  to  solicit  Spain  to  liberate  the  pirates  whom  she 
detains  as  prisoners,  but  whose  lives  her  clemency  has 
spared.  We  have  in  reality,  at  least  in  regard  to  the  last 
two  piratical  expeditions,  used  no  force  to  repress  them,  and 
we  have  punished  no  individual  implicated  in  them.  We 
have  neither  by  our  vigilance  prevented  our  own  lavv^s  from 
being  broken  to  the  injury  of  Spain,  nor  by  our  justice  vin- 
dicated their  breach.  We  have  failed  utterly  to  execute  the 
laws  against  men  within  our  jurisdiction,  notoriously,  we 
may  say  ostentatiously,  guilty  of  the  most  grave  offences 
against  them.  A  vessel  or  two  may  have  been  confiscated, 
a  few  prosecutions  have  been  commenced  against  individuals, 
all  ending  in  smoke;  a  couple  of  custom-house  officers  have 
been  dismissed;  and  this  is  all,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  that 
the  government  has  done  in  the  way  of  punishing  tliose  of 
its  citizens  guilty  of  violating  its  own  laws,  of  insulting  the 
majesty  of  Spain,  and  of  being  accessory  at  least  to  the 
piratical  invasion  of  her  territory,  and  the  murder  of  her 
subjects.  True,  it  arrested  at  one  time  Lopez,  Quitman, 
Henderson,  and  a  few  others;  but,  notwithstanding  these 
men  really  avowed  their  guilt,  the  indictments  found  against 
them  were  withdrawn  by  order  of  the  government  itself, 
and  they  were  suffered  to  go  at  large,  Lopez  to  head  a  new 
piratical  invasion  of  Cuba,  and  to  receive  his  reward  from 
the  Spanish  authorities.  Does  the  government  call  this 
doing  its  duty?  Is  this  tlie  way  Spain  treated  the  crew 
of  the  tjnico,  or  those  of  her  subjects  that  violated  her  laws 
to  our  ])rejudice  ? 

It  will  not  be  pertinent  for  our  government  to  plead  that 
it  has  done  all  that  it  was  bound  to  do,  because  it  has  done 
all  that  it  could  do  under  its  internal  laws  and  the  forms 
of  its  judicial  tribunals.  AV^ere  this,  as  it  is  not,  the  fact,  it 
were  nothing  to  the  purpose.  Spain  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand of  us  the  exact  fulHlment  of  our  treaty  obligations, 
and  if  we  cannot  fulfil  rhem  with  exactitude  under  our  in- 
ternal laws,  the  constitution  of  our  courts,  and  their  rules  of 
procedure,  that  affects  neither  her  right  nor  our  duty.  We 
have  in  such  case  no  ri;>ht  to  assume  the  rank  of  an   iudc- 
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pendent  nation,  and  must  pay  the  penalty  of  assuming  to 
be  able  to  perform  the  duties  of  such  a  nation  when  we  are 
not.  Other  nations  have  the  riglit,  in  such  case,  to  treat  us 
as  a  false  pretender,  and  to  insist  on  exchiding  us  from  the 
family  of  independent  states,  and  placing  us  under  guar- 
dians. In  fact,  no  plea  of  inability  will  avail  the  govern- 
ment. It  has  never  ceased  to  assure  Spain  that  her  prov- 
ince of  Cuba  was  in  no  danger  of  being  invaded  from  our 
territories  ;  it  has  from  the  first  sought  to  quiet  every  alarm 
she  expressed,  and  assured  her  that  it  was  both  able  and 
willing  to  execute  the  laws, — that  it  both  could  and  would 
prevent  their  violation  to  her  prejudice.  We  know  it  had 
tiie  power  to  keep  its  promise.  The  treaty  of  1795,  as  are 
all  treaties  formed  with  foreign  nations,  is  the  law,  and  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  the  government  has  the  whole 
power  of  the  nation  at  its  command  to  enforce  it.  It  was 
its  duty  to  employ  all  the  force  necessary  to  that  purpose, 
and  if  it  had  so  done,  no  man  can  doubt  that  it  w^ould  have 
succeeded.  The  simple  fact  is,  the  government  did  not 
lack  the  ability,  but  it  lacked  the  courage,  to  do  its  duty. 
It  trembled  before  the  influence  the  pirates  and  their  friends 
might  exert  on  the  election  of  1852.  It  personally  wished, 
no  doubt,  to  fulfil  its  treaty  obligations  and  do  justice  to 
Spain,  but  it  considered  it  safer  to  wrong  her,  and  brave 
the  scorn  of  the  civilized  world,  than  to  run  the  hazard  of 
losing  the  support  in  the  coming  election  of  the  pirates  and 
their  sympathizers.  Tiie  loss  of  votes  would  be  irreparable, 
but  refusal  of  justice  to  Spain  could  at  worst  only  lead  to 
war  with  that  power,  and  that  would  afford,  perhaps,  the 
opportunity  to  take  possession  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  and 
aimex  them  to  the  IJnion, — the  very  thing  desired  by  our 
government  and  people,  and  unsuccessfully  thus  far  attempt- 
ed by  the  piratical  expeditions  complained  of. 

The  government,  we  say,  therefore,  and  in  saying  it  we 
are  only  repeating  its  constant  assurances  to  Spain,  could 
liave  prevented  the  piratical  expeditions  against  Cuba,  if  it 
had  been  sincerely  and  earnestly  disposed  to  do  so.  We 
have  already  proved  that  it  was  bound  to  prevent  them,  and 
therefore  not  having  done  so  when  it  could,  it  is  responsible 
for  them.  Both  our  government  and  people  seem  to  labor 
under  a  mistake  as  to  the  extent  of  the  responsibleness  of  the 
state  for  tlie  injuries  done  by  its  citizens  to  foreign  nations. 
It  seems  to  be  supposed  that  it  is  responsible  for  no  expe- 
dition or  acts  of  its  citizens  against  foreign  nations,  unless 
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it  formally  approves  or  ratifies  them,  and  that  its  official 
disavowal  of  them  is  snfticient  to  exonerate  itself  in  the  eye 
of  international  law  from  all  blame.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  fact.  Yattel,  indeed,  says,*  that  "if  a  nation  or 
its  leader  approves  and  ratifies  the  act  committed  by  a  cit- 
izen it  makes  the  act  its  own  ;  the  offence  ought  then  to  be 
atti'ibnted  to  the  nation  as  the  autiior  of  the  true  injnrv;" 
but  he  does  not  say,  and  there  is  no  respectable  antliority 
that  does  say,  that  the  nation  is  answerable  for  only  those 
acts  of  its  subjects  which  it  expressly  approves  and  ratifies. 
A  nation,  beins^  bound  in  natural  justice  to  prevent  its  sub- 
jects from  conimitting  any  injury,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  is  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  injuries  they  comniit,  whether  against 
their  f(;llow  subjects  or  against  a  foreign  state  or  its  sub- 
jects, in  which  it  directly  or  indirectly  concurs,  or  in  which 
it  cooperates  either  positively  or  negatively.  The  rule  here 
for  nations  is  the  same  with  the  rule  for  individuals,  for 
both  are  alike  bound  by  the  principles  of  natural  justice, 
and  those  principles  are  the  same  for  both.  The  general 
principle  applicable  to  individuals,  by  which  they  may  be 
held  responsible  for  the  injuries  done  immediately  by  others, 
and  for  which  they  are  bound  to  make  restitution  to  the 
injured  party,  as  universally  held,  is  summed  up  by  a  resjiect- 
able  living  authority  in  the  following  rule  :  "  Principiuin 
generale  est  eos  teneri  ad  restitutionem,  quando  efficaciter 
influunt  in  damnum,  suntque  illius  causa,  licet  non  unica; 
vet  quando  non  impcdhmt  damninn  quod  ex  justitia  iwpe- 
dire  tenenturP  f  AVe  have  already  proved  that  a  sovereign 
is  held  ex  jtistitia  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  doing  injury 
to  aii}^  one,  and  we  may  therefore  lay  it  down  that  the  sov- 
ereign who  might,  but  does  not,  prevent  them,  is  answerable 
for  the  injury  they  do.  The  nation  itself  stands  in  this  re- 
spect under  the  same  obligation  that  the  individual  does,  and 
is  bound  to  restitution  under  precisely  the  same  conditions 
that  the  individual  is.  The  individual  is  not,  indeed,  always 
bound  to  make  restitution  for  the  injui-y  to  another  which 
he  might,  but  does  not,  prevent;  he  is  so  bound  only  when 
he  is  held  to  prevent  the  injury  ex  jnst/'iia,  or  by  virtue  of 
his  state,  charge,  or  ofiice.  "Hi  vero,"  says  Billuart,  "  te- 
nentur  impedire  ex  justitia,  qui  tenentur  ex  contractu  aut 
quasi-contractu,  hoc  est,  ex  officio  ;  quia  qui  suscipit  otficium, 

*Lib.  II.,  §74. 

f  Cm  lie  re  J)c  JuHtitia,  334.     See,  also.   St.  Thomas,  Summa,  2,  2,  Q. 
LXII.  a.  7,  wiio  niaiiitiiins  the  same  doctrine. 
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implicite  se  obligat  ad  prrestanda  ea  qxiiQ  sunt  illiiis  officii. 
Hinc  mioves  2^f'^'^<^''P^s,  magisti'atus,  giibernatores^  jynx'tores^ 
et  alii  qu'ibas  inGumhit  ex  officio  invigilare  tranqttillitati 
conimuiii  et  indemnitati  civium,  tenentur  ad  restitutionenh 
omniuin  damnoriim,  qucB  ex  sua  negligentia  sequu7itior,  lit 
si  non  impediaiit  detrimenta  suis  subditis  illata  a  feris,  a 
latronibns,  &c."*  Silvias,  as  cited  by  Bill nart,  says,  '''■81 
princeps  ant  prmtor  videat  suos  sulxlitos  nocere  aliis  non 
sibi  subditis,  et  non  impediat  ciiin  potest^  tenetur  ad  resti- 
tutionevi,  etsi  non  teneatiir  procnrare  bonuin  illonini  non 
subditorum,"  because,  as  Billiiart  himself  adds,  "inter  prin- 
cipesetconsequentereorunipraetoresinterveniatvirtiialiscon- 
tractns  sen  tacita  conventio  pro  bono  et  tranquillitate  com- 
muni,  ne  sui  subditi  subditis  alterius  noceant  .     Unde 

principes  ex  justitia  obligantur  non  solum  erga  suos  suh- 
ditos,  sed  etiam  erga  alienos  ne  a  suis  vexentury\ 

These  authorities,  to  which  we  might  add  indefinitely 
were  it  necessary,  fully  sustain  us  in  saying  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  natural  justice,  as  applicable  to  the  question  under 
consideration  is,  that  the  individual  is  bound  to  restitution 
for  any  injury  which  he  is  held  ex  justitia  to  prevent,  but 
does  not  prevent,  when  he  might ;  consequently  that  a  na- 
tion, always  bound  to  prevent  its  subjects  from  doing  any 
injury,  is  accountable  for  all  injury  done  by  its  subjects, 
which  it  might  and  did  not  prevent,  and  therefore  is  bound 
to  indemnify  the  injured  party.  The  rule  our  government 
appears  disposed  to  follow,  and  which  Great  Britain  also 
asserts  when  it  suits  her  convenience,  must,  then,  be  re- 
stricted, and  the  nation  held  to  have  approved  and  ratified 
implicitly  those  injurious  acts  of  its  subjects  which  it  might 
have  prevented,  and  yet  did  not,  for  it  is  through  its  fault 
as  well  as  that  of  its  subjects  that  they  have  been  commit- 
ted. A  restriction  of  this  sort  is  absolutely  necessary, 
especially  in  a  composite  government  like  ours.  If  the  in- 
dividual citizens  of  the  Union  may  injure  our  neighbors  by 
invading  their  territory  without  implicating  the  federal 
government  any  further  than  it  avows  or  does  not  formally 
disavow  their  act,  nothing  prevents  any  one  of  the  states  of 
the  Union  from  doing  the  same,  and  making  war  with  its 
whole  moral  and  material  force  on  a  foreign  state  or  its  sub- 
jects, without  necessarily  disturbing  the  peace  relations  be- 
tween that  power  and  us.     The  federal  government  would 

*  De  Jure  et  Justitia,  Diss.  VIII. ,  Art.  13,  S  7,  iii. 
t  Ibid. 
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only  have  to  disavow  the  act  of  the  state,  and  then  we 
iniii:;ht  see  the  edifying  example  of  one  of  oar  own  states 
inakino;  war  on  a  foreign  nation  while  the  Union  remained 
at  ])eace  with  it.  This  would  be  a  great  injustice,  because 
the  foreign  nation  could  not  retaliate  on  the  hostile  state 
without  making  war  on  the  Union,  which  it  could  not  do, 
because,  according  to  the  doctrine  set  up,  the  Union  would 
have  given  it  no  just  cause  of  war.  It  would  be  very  con- 
venient for  us  to  carry  on  our  wars  in  this  way ;  the  state 
could  do  all  the  tigliting,  and  the  Union  would  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  employ  the  federal  forces  in  holding  the  nation 
attacked  to  the  rights  of  peace  against  us.  Something  like 
this  we  have  already  seen,  although  the  aggressors  were  not 
a  state,  but  its  citizens.  Our  government  has  suffered  these 
citizens  to  carry  on  hostilities  against  Spain,  and  employed 
its  force,  as  far  as  it  has  with  much  effect  employed  it  at  all, 
in  compelling  Spain  to  defend  herself  against  them  without 
violating  the  rights  of  peace ;  thus  securing  to  its  citizens 
the  rights  of  war  against  her,  and  allowing  her  only  the 
rights  of  peace  against  them.  Under  the  doctrine  we  op- 
pose, a  nation  might  remain  at  peace  with  a  foreign  power, 
while  through  its  citizens,  acting  on  their  own  responsibil- 
ity, officially  disavowed  by  the  government  if  you  will,  it 
robbed  that  foreign  power  of  province  after  province,  till  it 
iiad  anniiiilated  its  independence,  and  annexed  its  whole 
territory  to  its  own  dominions,  as  was  seen  in  the  case  of 
Texas.  Our  citizens  literally  stole  that  province  from  Mex- 
ico, as  they  are  hoping  to  steal  some  more  provinces  from 
the  same  republic,  and  as  they  still  hope  to  steal  Cuba  from 
Spain.  To  say  that  the  crime  of  that  theft  is  not  imputable 
to  the  nation  is  to  outrage  common  sense.  Who  does  not 
know  that  the  citizens  of  a  country  cannot  be  at  war  with 
a  foreign  power  and  its  government  remain  at  peace  with 
it?  A  rule  that  would  allow  one  nation  by  the  hostile  acts 
of  subjects  to  destroy  a  foreign  state,  without  disturbing  its 
peace  relations  with  it,  is  and  can  be  no  part  of  international 
law. 

We  consequently  reject  the  rule,  which  seems  invented 
oidy  to  give  us  all  the  rights  of  war  against  our  neighbors, 
while  we  hold  them  to  the  rights  of  peace  against  us,  and 
assert  that  an  injury  committed  by  the  subjects  of  a  nation, 
which  it  might  by  the  proper. exercise  of  its  power  prevent, 
but  does  not,  is  imputable  to  the  nation  itself,  for  which  it 
is  bound  to  indemnify  the  aggrieved  party.     If  we  may  be- 
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lieve  our  crovernment  itself,  it  could  have  prevented  the 
injuries  that  Spain  has  received  from  tlie  liands  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  It  is  therefore  responsible  for  them,  and 
bound  to  make  ample  and  just  reparation  to  Spain  for  them; 
and  it  will  be  guilty  of  gross  injustice,  and  forfeit  the  re- 
spect of  the  civilized  world  and  every  decent  man  among 
its  own  subjects,  if  it  does  not. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  ground,  said  to  be  taken 
by  our  government,  maiidy  as  to  its  tenableness  under  inter- 
national law  ;  but  the  question  itself  between  us  and  Spain  is 
to  be  decided  under  the  treaty  of  1795.  Under  interna- 
tional law,  even  in  the  absence  of  treaty  stipulations, we  should 
be  bound  to  indemnify  Spain  for  whatever  injury  she  has 
received  from  the  piratical  expeditions  against  Cuba,  because 
we  could  have  prevented  them  with  due  diligence  ;  but  under 
the  treaty  we  should  be  bound  to  indemnify  Spain,  even  in 
case  Ave  had  done  all  that  a  government  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do  to  prevent  them,  and  perhaps,  also,  even  under 
international  law  in  the  absence  of  treaty.  By  the  treaty 
the  government  expressly  stipulates,  not  merely  that  there 
shall  be  peace  between  itself  and  the  Spanish  government, 
but  also  between  its  citizens  and  the  subjects  of  Spain,  with- 
out exception  of  persons  or  places.  It  thus  binds  itself 
specially,  and  under  the  express  and  solemn  obligation  of 
treaty,  for  each  one  of  its  citizens,  and  pledges  its  faith  for 
the  peace  of  each  one  of  them.  Neither  the  express  nor 
implied  condition  here  is  that  it  will  do  it  if  it  can.  It 
must  do  it,  or  if  it  fails,  even  though  unintentionall}'  and  una- 
voidably, it  must  make  jnst  satisfaction  to  the  party  injured. 
It  has  entered  into  an  express  contract,  and  the  peace  of  all 
its  citizens,  wnthout  exception  of  persons  or  places,  is  what 
on  its  side  it  has  contracted.  This  peace  is  a  debt  which  it 
owes  and  has  bound  itself  to  pay  to  Spain,  and  it  must  pay 
it  in  the  form  stipulated,  or  the  damage  the  creditor  suffers 
from  its  not  paying  it  in  that  form.  There  is  no  escaping 
this  conclusion.  We  have  broken  the  treaty,  broken  the 
contract,  and  even  if  we  have  not  done  so  designedly,  we 
must  still  repair  the  injury  we  have  done,  and  make  a  suit- 
able apology  for  it  so  fai-  as  not  reparable.  The  damage  we 
have  done  to  Spain  is  only  in  part  reparable ;  we  can  repair 
only  the  pecuniary  damage;  we  cannot  repair  the  deprava- 
tion of  those  of  her  subjects  we  have  seduced  from  their 
allegiance.  We  cannot  restore  to  life  the  brave  officers  and. 
soldiers,  to  mothers  the  sons,  to  wives  the  husbands,  we 
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liave  murdered  for  loyally  defending  her  rights,  and  for 
tiiese  and  other  in'eparal)le  wrongs  we  ought  to  express  our 
deep  regret,  while  we  make  ample  indemnifieation  for  the 
puhHc  and  private  property  we  have  destroyed,  and  for  tllfe 
very  heavy  expense  she  has  necessarily  incurred  in  guarding 
ami  defending  her  possessions  against  the  machinations  and 
invasions  of  our  citizens.  It  is  in  this  way  Spain  herself 
interpreted  her  own  ol)ligations  to  us  under  the  treaty,  as  is 
evident  from  the  case  of  the  privateer  Unico,  and  her  inter- 
pretation of  the  treaty  obligations  to  her  own  disadvantage 
deserves  as  much  respect  as  our  interpretation  of  them  in 
our  favor.  She  arrested  the  offenders  against  ns,  punished 
them,  and  indemnified  the  injured  party.  She  did  this  of 
her  own  accord,  from  a  sense  of  justice,  and  we  all  know 
that  t)ur  government  would  have  been  satisfied  with  nothing 
less.  It  would  never  have  considered  it  a  valid  answer  to 
its  reclamations  against  the  fitting  out  or  sailing  of  the 
tJnico,  that  the  Spanisli  government  disapproved  it,  and 
abandoned  the  bark  and  crew  to  their  fate  if  taken  by  one 
of  our  cruisers.  If  we  insisted,  as  we  certainly  should  have 
insisted,  if  Spain  had  given  us  an  opportunity,  on  her 
arresting  the  piratical  expedition  of  her  subjects,  punishing 
the  guilt}'  party,  and  indemnifying  our  citizens  for  the  in- 
juries they  suffered  from  tlie  offences  committed,  or  thrsat- 
ened  to  be  connnitted,  against  them,  we  cannot  understand 
why  less  is  due  from  us  to  her.  The  obligations  of  the 
treaty  are  reciprocal,  and  it  cannot  be  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  to  hold  a  double  balance,  and  to  adopt  one 
rule  for  the  interpretation  of  the  obligations  of  Spain  to  us 
and  another  for  interpreting  our  obligations  to  her.  Surely 
the  secretary  of  state  is  lawyer  enough  to  understand  that 
when  one  of  the  contracting  parties  breaks  the  contract, 
though  by  no  fault  of  its  own,  it  is  responsible  for  the 
damages  the  other  party  has  suffered  in  consequence.  The 
only  difference  between  the  case  of  a  breach  of  contract 
through  the  moral  fault  of  the  failing  party  and  that  of  a 
breach  without  any  such  fault  is,  that  in  the  former  there 
is  a  case  for  vindictive  justice,  or  exemplary  damages,  and 
in  the  latter  a  case  for  simply  connnutative  justice,  or  re- 
muneration for  the  Kictual  damage  suffered,  although  the 
peremptory  refusal  of  the  remuneration  would  give  to  the 
party  wronged  the  right  of  vindictive  justice,  which,  be- 
tween nations,  is  the  right  of  war.  Now,  as  the  injuries 
done  were  not  only  a  breach  of  the  general  laws  of  nations, 
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but  of  express  contract,  it  is  undeniable  that  our  govern- 
ment owes  Spain  full  indemnification  for  them,  even  su]> 
posino;  them  to  have  been  committed  through  no  bad  faith, 
6omplicity,  or  remissness  of  our  government. 

The  other  questions  arising  out  of  these  piratical  expedi- 
tions need  not  detain  us  long.  These  are — 1.  The  injury  to 
the  honor  of  Spain  in  the  attack  on  her  consul  and  the  in- 
sult offered  to  her  flag  in  New  Orleans;  2.  The  outrages 
committed  on  sixty-seven  shipwrecked  persons  seeking 
refuge  in  the  port  of  Mol)ile  ;  and  3,  The  destruction  of  the 
property  of  Spanish  subjects  by  the  mol)  in  ISTew  Orleans 
and  Key  West.  A  grave  injury  to  the  fame  or  the  honor  of  a 
nation  has  in  all  ages  and  countries  been  held  a  justifiable 
cause  of  war,  and  even  light  injuries  become  so,  if  the 
party  committing  them  refuses  to  make  satisfaction  for 
them ;  for  such  refusal  is  a  denial  of  justice,  and  the  denial 
of  justice  is  always  a  justifiable  cause  of  war,  at  least  as 
against  the  party  denying  it.*  A  consul,  indeed,  has  not 
the  inviolability  of  person  or  effects  of  an  ambassador;  but 
in  his  official  capacity  he  has  in  some  sense  a  representative 
character,  and  to  injure  him  as  consul  is  to  injure  his 
nation  ;  and  the  government  granting  him  his  exequatur  is 
bound  to  make  reparation  for  the  injuries  he  receives.  The 
national  fiag  is  the  symbol  of  tiie  nation,  and  to  insult  it  is 
to  insult  the  nation  itself.  Clearly,  in  the  attack  on  the 
Spanish  consul  and  the  Spanish  flag  at  New  Orleans,  the 
honor  of  Spain  was  wounded,  and  our  government  owes  her 
reparation  and  apology.  Nations  are  accustomed  to  guard 
their  honor  with  great  jealousy,  and  it  is  proper  that  thuy 
should.  A  nation  that  suffers  its  honor  to  be  attacked  with 
impunity  confesses  thereby  either  her  insensibility  to  her 
own  honor  or  her  inability  to  vindicate  it.  In  either  case 
she  exposes  herself  to  insult  and  invasion,  which,  since  it  is 
an  injustice  to  her  subjects,  she  is  bound  to  prevent,  if  in 
her  power.  It  is  also  against  the  general  peace  and  welfare 
of  nations  that  any  one  nation  should  be  constantly  open  to 
insult  and  invasion  from  lier  neighbours,  and  therefore  every 
nation  is  bound  to  its  own  subjects  and  to  the  general  fam- 
ily of  nations  to  respect,  and  as  far  as  in  its  power,  to  cause 
to  be  respected,  its  own  honor.  No  nation  is  more  ready 
than  our  own  to  resent  insults  to  the  national  honor.  Who 
knows  not,  that,  if  the  cases  had  been  reversed,  and  our 

*Vlde  Suarez,  De  Bella,  Trad,  de  Ghariiate,  Disp.  XIII.,  Sect.  IV.  Et 
II.  Rear.  X. 
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consul  and  flag  had  been  insulted  at  Havana  or  Barcelona, 
instant  satisfaction  would  Jnive  been  demanded,  and,  if  re- 
fused or  delayed,  the  whole  press  of  the  country  would  have 
called  upon  the  government  to  declare  war  against  Spain? 
The  evils  of  war  are  great ;  but  the  loss  of  national  honor  is 
greater.  Yet  we  may  do  well  to  remember  that  we  may 
lose  our  honor  by  refusing  to  respect  the  honor  of  others, 
as  well  as  by  being  remiss  in  vindicating  our  own.  It  is  well 
to  demand  nothing  but  justice,  and  to  submit  to  no  injustice, 
but  it  is  better  to  adopt  for  our  rule,  Do  no  wrong,  and 
submit  to  none.  This  last  is  the  rule,  not  for  individuals, 
for  they  are  often  required  to  submit  to  injustice  ;  but  for 
states,  because  the  mission  of  the  state  is  to  protect  and  vin- 
dicate the  rights  and  interests  of  its  subjects. 

The  Spanish  brigantine  Fernando  VII.  was  wrecked  last 
August  on  our  coast,  and  the  persons  on  board,  to  the  num- 
ber of  sixty-seven,  sought  refuge  in  the  port  of  Mobile,  and 
were  there  attacked  by  the  mob,  inhumanly  treated,  and,  as 
we  have  said,  escaped  being  lynched  only  through  the  ex- 
traordinary exertions  of  the  Spanish  vice-consul.  The  out- 
rages upon  them  were  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  humanity, 
of  the  international  law  of  all  Christian  nations,  and  of  the 
treaty  with  Spain.  We  will  here  sinaply  cite  the  sixth  and 
tenth  articles  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  confirmed  by  that  of 
1819: 

"Art.  VI.  Each  party  shall  endeavor,  by  all  means  in  their  power, 
to  protect  and  defend  all  vessels  and  other  effects  belonging  to  the  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  the  other,  which  shall  be  within  the  extent  of  their 
jurisdiction  by  sea  or  by  land,  and  shall  use  all  their  efforts  to  rerover, 
and  cause  to  be  recovered  to  the  right  owners,  their  vessels  and  effects 
which  may  have  been  taken  from  them  within  the  extent  of  their  said 
jurisdiction,  whether  they  are  at  war  or  not  with  the  power  whose  sub- 
jects have  taken  possession  of  the  said  effects. 

"  Art.  X.  When  any  vessel  of  either  party  shall  be  wrecked,  foun- 
dered, or  otherwise  damaged,  on  the  coasts  or  within  the  dominion  of 
the  other,  their  respective  subjects  or  citizens  shall  receive,  as  well  for 
themselves  as  for  their  vessels  and  effects,  the  same  assistance  which 
would  be  due  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  where  the  damage  hap- 
pens, and  shall  pay  the  same  charges  and  dues  only  as  the  .said  inhab- 
itants would  be  subject  to  pay  in  a  like  case;  and  if  the  operations  of 
repair  would  require  that  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  cargo  be  unladen, 
they  shall  pay  no  duties,  charges,  or  fee  on  the  part  which  they  shall 
relade  and  carry  away." 

What  has  our  government  to  say  to  this?  Will  it  pre- 
tend that  it  owes  no  satisfaction  for  these  outrages? 
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The  government  owes  indemnification  to  the  Spanish  res- 
idents for  their  property  destroyed  hy  the  mob.  In  justice, 
and  we  believe,  in  most  civilized  states,  in  law,  the  state  is 
held  to  indemnify  its  subjects  for  the  destrnction  of  their 
property  by  mobs  ;  for  the  state  is  held  ex  officio  to  prevent 
all  mobs  and  riotous  assemblies  of  its  subjects.  This  is  one 
of  the  principal  ends  of  government  itself,  and  its  obliga- 
tion in  this  respect  is  the  same  to  foreigners  residing  on  its 
territoi-y  and  under  its  protection,  as  to  its  own  subjects. 
It  will  not  answer  for  the  government  to  say  that  it  could 
not  prevent  the  mob,  and  therefore  is  not  answerable  for  its 
consequences,  for  it  was  its  duty  to  prevent  it,  and  if  it 
could  not,  though  free  from  moral  blame,  it  would  still  be 
bound,  as  far  as  able,  to  repair  the  evil,  by  pecuniary  in- 
demnification of  the  suiferers.  But  the  fact  is,  the  govern- 
ment in  the  present  case  did  not  try  to  prevent  the  mobs. 
No  efforts  were  made  by  the  authorities  in  either  place  to 
prevent  or  quell  them.  In  this  case,  it  matters  not  whether 
the  authority  bound  as  between  ourselves  to  prevent  or 
quell  the  mob  was  the  federal  authority  or  the  state  author- 
ity ;  fur  the  federal  authority  is  the  only  pul)]ic  authority 
in  the  country  that  foreigners  are  permitted  to  know,  and 
it  is  answerable  to  them  for  whatever  the  public  authority 
of  the  country  can  be  held  answerable  for.  For  internal 
and  domestic  purposes  the  public  authority  with  us  is  di- 
vided between  the  federal  government  and  the  several  state 
governments,  but  in  regard  to  foreign  powers  it  is  not  di- 
vided, and  the  federal  government  is  the  supreme  and  only 
public  authority  of  the  country.  Hence  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
accustomed  to  say,  internally  and  in  relation  to  ourselves 
we  are  many  independent  governments;  externally  and  in 
relation  to  foreign  powers,  w^e  are  one  government  or  state. 
The  federal  government  is  as  answerable  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments for  the  public  delinquencies  of  the  states  as  if 
they  were  its  own.  There  certainly  was  ])ublic  delinquency, 
and  therefore  as  to  Spain,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States, 
though  in  fact,  as  a  domestic  question,  cliiefiy  on  the  part  of 
Louisiana  and  Florida.  Then,  again,  is  our  government, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  proposes  itself  as  a  model  to  the 
whole  world,  prepared  to  concede  that  it  cannot  prevent  or 
quell  mobs,  nor  maintain  either  the  extei'nal  or  internal 
order  and  tranquillity  of  its  subjects?  The  citizens  of  New 
Orleans  and  Key  West  M-ere  no  doubt  exasperated,  though 
unjustly  exasperated.     But  were  not  the  Cubans  also  exas- 
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perated  ?  Spain  had  isriven  American  citizens  no  cause  of 
exasperation  ;  all  the  wron.c;  had  been  done  by  them  against 
lier,  and  all  the  causes  of  exasperation  were  of  their  own 
creating.  Yet  not  content  with  doing  foul  injustice  to 
Spain,  tliey  rise  in  vvratli,  and  wreak  tiieir  fury"  on  unof- 
fending Spanish  residents.  How  was  it  on  the  other  side? 
The  press  of  tiiis  country  was  teeming  with  abuse  of  Spain 
and  the  Spanisli  antliorities  of  Cuba. '  Men  from  this  coun- 
try, enrolled  under  officers  who  had  served  in  our  armj-, 
connected  with  men  high  in  office  under  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, cheered  on  by  the  press  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States^  were  on  the  island  murdering  and  plundering 
Spanish  subjects,  without  the  least  right  and  without  the 
least  provocation.  And  yet  there  was  no  mob,  no  rising  of 
the  populace ;  the  laws  were  strictly  enforced,  and  not  a 
single  outrage  was  committed  on  the  American  consul  or  a 
single  American  resident.  Had  our  government  less  power 
to  enforce  its  laws  and  to  protect  the  Spanish  consul  and 
Spanish  residents  against  its  citizens,  who  had  no  cause  of 
exasperation  but  their  own  crimes,  than  Spain  had  to  en- 
force her  laws  and  to  protect  the  American  consul  and 
American  residents  agctinst  her  subjects,  who  had  so  many 
just  causes  of  exasperation  against  Americans?  If  so,  pray 
tell  us  in  what  consists  the  boasted  superiority  of  American 
republicanism? 

We  call  the  Spaniards  cruel  and  bloodthirsty ;  but  how 
favorably  does  their  conduct  contrast  with  that  of  the 
Americans!  The  latter  are  Milling,  unprovoked,  to  carry 
fire  and  sword  into  a  country  with  which  their  government 
professes  to  be  at  peace,  to  murder  innocent  people  with 
whom  the)'  have  no  cause  of  quarrel,  and,  when  checked, 
they  wreak  their  unprovoked  wrath  on  the  peaceable  sub- 
jects of  the  unoffending  country  within  their  reach,  plun- 
-rler  them  of  their  property,  and  threaten  and  endanger 
their  very  lives.  Turn  now  to  your  cruel  and  bloodthirsty 
Spaniards.  The  Spanish  troops,  it  is  proved  to  you  on  all 
hands,  after  they  had  received  orders  to  grant  quarter, 
treated  the  prisoners  they  took,  whose  hands  M'ere  still  red 
with  the  blood  of  their  mui'dered  officers  and  comi-ades, 
with  the  greatest  kindness  and  humanity,  sharing  with  them 
their  humble  pittance,  and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  solace 
their  sufferings.  The  sick  and  wounded  were  carried  to  the 
hospitals  and  tenderly  nursed ;  the  others  were  imprisoned 
in  airy  rooms,  and    every   indulgence  was   allowed   them 
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compatible  with  their  safety  ;  their  friends  were  perinitted 
to  visit  them,  and  all  their  little  wants  were  carefuU)'  at- 
tended to.  Surely  words  have  lost  their  meaning  when  we 
call  Spaniards  cruel,  bloodthirsty,  and  vindictive,  and  our- 
selves mild,  humane,  and  forgiving.  A  more  cruel,  bar- 
barous, and  vindictive  people  than  onr  own,  when  their 
yjassions  or  interests  are  excited,  it  would  perhaps  be  hard 
to  find  among  civilized  nations.  We  are  vain  boasters,  and 
boast  always  of  the  virtues  which  we  lack. 

It  is  reported  that  our  government  has  suggested  that  it 
may  be  a  question  whether  Spain  herself  has  not  given  us 
offence,  under  the  seventh  article  of  the  treaty  of  1795, 
in  executing  Crittenden  and  his  associates  without  the  for- 
malities of  trial,  as  secured  by  that  article  to  American 
citizens  seized  for  committing  oifences  against  her  within 
her  jurisdiction.  We  can  hardly  believe  this.  It  is  unde- 
niable that  we  liad  previously  violated  that  treaty,  and  the 
violation  of  any  article  of  a  treaty  by  one  party  dispenses 
the  other.  We  cannot  suffer  our  citizens  in  violation  of 
treaty  and  of  international  law  to  wage  war  against  her, 
and  hold  her  to  the  rights  of  peace  against  us.  We  cannot 
own  those  who  from  our  territory  wage  war  against  her, 
and  claim  for  them  any  rights  secured  by  treaty  to  Ameri- 
can citizens,  without  avowing  ourselves  responsible  for  their 
deeds.  Our  citizens,  when  they  turn  pirates,  cease  to  be 
citizens,  and  when  it  is  once  evident  that  they  have  turned 
pirates,  our  government  can  claim  for  them  no  right  of 
citizenship.  If  the  fact  of  piracy  is  sufficiently  established 
against  them,  our  government,  unless  it  would  avow  itself 
their  accomplice,  has  not  a  word  to  say,  and  no  question  can 
arise  under  the  treaty  as  to  the  formality  of  their  trial,  or 
the  tribunal  before  which  they  are  tried.  Crittenden  and 
his  party  were  undeniably  pirates  the  moment  they  em- 
barked in  the  Pampero  for  the  invasion  of  Cuba,  or  at 
least  the  moment  they  landed  on  the  island,  and  from  that 
moment  ceased  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  they 
were  outlawed  by  the  law  of  nations,  and  Spain  was  free 
to  capture  them  within  her  own  jurisdiction  or  on  the  high 
seas,  and  to  deal  with  them  according  to  her  own  pleasure, 
without  offence  to  us  or  to  any  other  state,  because  pirates 
are  of  no  nation,  but  the  common  enemies  of  mankind. 
The  most  our  government  had  any  right  to  do  was  to  ascer- 
tain the  simple  fact  whether  they  did  or  did  not  land  on  the 
island  as  a  part  of  the  piratical  expedition,  an  inquiry  not 
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under  tlie  treaty,  but  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  tliat 
inquiry  could  be  answered  atKi-inatively  at  once,  by  tliuir 
own  confession.  That  fact  is  certain,  undenied,  and  unde- 
niable, and  nobody  pretends  to  doubt  it.  The  o^overnnient 
can  go  no  further.  To  claim  for  them  after  this  any  right 
secured  to  American  citizens  by  treaty,  is  to  make  their 
crime  its  own.  The  government,  therefore,  we  must  be- 
lieve, since  it  has  disavowed  their  crime,  has  not  suggested 
the  possibility  of  any  question  of  the  sort  alleged. 

It  is  also  said  that  our  government  has  interceded  or  is 
interceding  with  the  government  of  Madrid  to  lil^erate  the 
pirates,  whose  lives  she  has  spared,  but  whom  she  retains  as 
convicts.  This  we  suppose  must  be  true,  but  we  are  sorry 
to  l)elieve  it.  These  convicts  were  criminals  under  our  laws, 
and  we  were  ourselves  bound  to  Spain  to  punish  them ;  and 
now  we  beg  Spain,  against  whom  they  have  committed  the 
most  grievous  offences  knoM'n  to  the  law  of  nations,  to 
oblifj^e  us  by  pardoning  them.  J^ay,  we  have,  if  reports  can 
be  trusted,  almost  demanded  their  liberation  as  a  right,  hy 
making  it  a  condition  of  our  con.>?enting  to  make  some  slight 
acknowledgment  of  our  wrongs  to  her!  This  is  carrying 
impudence  to  its  extreme,  and  places  our  government  in  the 
most  mortifying  liglit.  It  proves  it  deserving  the  scorn  of 
the  civilized  world,  for  it  proves  that,  whatever  its  profes- 
sions, it  sym.pathizes  with  their  crimes.  Indeed,  we  fear 
that  the  government,  though  it  would  apj)ear  to  be  just, 
really  applauds  their  deeds,  or  would  have  done  so  if  they 
had  been  successful.  For  her  om'ii  security  and  our  honor, 
we  hope  Spain  will  refuse  to  listen  to  the  intercession.  She 
has  treated  the  pirates  too  leniently  ;  and  if  she  supposes  that 
by  leniency  she  will  make  a  favorable  impression  on  our 
countrymen,  and  make  them  less  hostile  to  her,  she  entire- 
ly mistakes  their  character.  Is  she  not  a  monarchy  ?  Does 
she  not  profess  the  Catholic  religion  ?  As  long  as  she  is  the 
one,  or  professes  the  other,  and  has  any  territory  on  which 
we  can  s]ieculate,  or  which  we  can  annex  to  the  Union,  let 
her  be  assured  that  her  only  security  from  piratical  attacks 
is  in  her  power  to  enforce  her  rights,  and  in  her  not  suffer- 
ing a  single  hostile  invader  of  her  soil  to  escape  with  impu- 
nity,— we  would  say,  with  his  life. 

When  we  had  written  thus  far,  we  received  the  annual 
message  of  the  president  to  both  houses  of  congress,  which 
treats  tlie  Cuban  question  at  some  length.  It  confirms  the 
report  of  the  intercession  of  our  government  for  the  libera 
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tion  of  tlie  ]iii';ites,  and  the  insincerity  or  the  inihecility  of 
the  administration  in  regard  to  the  proceedina's  we  liave 
been  discassins;.  We  have,  even  taking  the  acconnt  of  the 
message  as  strictly  correct,  oidy  one  statement  to  modify. 
We  liave  stated  that  the  Pampero  cleared  at  the  custom- 
house in  New  Orleans;  the  message  says  that  it  "left  New 
Orleatis  stealtliily  and  without  a  clearance."  It  was  stated 
in  the  journals  at  the  time,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
not  been  before  contradicted,  that  the  steamer  did  depart 
with  a  clearance,  and  that  the  collector  of  the  port  was  in 
conse(|uence  removed  from  his  ofHce,  and  a  new  collector 
appointed. 

The  message  throws  no  new  light  on  the  subject,  and 
relieves  the  government  from  none  of  the  charges  against  it. 
The  president  acknowledges  the  illegality  of  the  expedition, 
but  seems  to  think  there  was  nothing  discreditable  to  the 
government  in  it.  and  that  the  government  has  a  scrupulous 
regard  for  the  rights  of  other  nations,  because  we  have  very 
good  laws  against  such  expeditions.  With  all  respect  for 
the  chief  magistrate  of  the  Union,  we  must  remind  him 
that  the  complaint  is  not  that  the  laws  are  not  good,  but 
that  they  have  not  been  enforced.  We  are  well  aware  that 
congress  has  enacted  laws  to  prohibit,  under  severe  penalties, 
even  the  beginning  to  prepare  or  to  set  on  foot  s'.icli  expedi- 
tions, and  that  under  international  law,  and  our  treaty  with 
Spain,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  even  in  the 
absence  of  special  acts  of  congress,  they  would  be  prohibited  ; 
but  we  are  not  aware  that  those  laws  have  ever  been  fairly 
executed.  The  president  knows  far  better  than  we  do  that 
they  liave  remained  for  the  most  part  a  dead  letter,  and  that 
our  citizens  have  repeatedly,  and  in  the  most  open  and 
shameless  manner,  violated  tliem  with  impunity.  The  pres- 
ident would  more  effectually  prove  tlie  American  respect 
for  the  rights  and  honor  of  foreign  nations  by  showing  that 
these  laws  have  not  been  violated,  or,  if  violated,  not  with 
impnnity,  than  by  simply  showing  that  we  have  such  laws. 
The  laws  j)rove  nothing,  if  they  are  not  enforced. 

The  president  expresses  great  sympathy  for  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  pirates,  and  for  the  criminals  themselves, 
but  he  expresses  none  for  the  relatives  and  friends  of  those 
Spanish  subjects  murdered  by  these  piratical  invaders  of  the 
Spanish  possessions.  We  know  no  reason  why  lie  should 
reserve  all  his  compassion  for  pirates  and  their  friends,  and 
have  none  for  their  victims.     He  tells  us  the  government 
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lias  interceclctl  for  the  liljcration  of  tlie  invaders  whose 
lives  have  been  spared,  but  adds,  with  charming  simplicity,  ^ 
if  it  be  not  downright  hypocrisy,  "It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
such  interposition  with  the  government  of  that  country 
[Spain]  maj'-  not  be  considered  as  affording  any  ground >of 
expectation  that  the  government  of  the  United  States  will, 
hereafter,  feel  itself  under  any  obligation  of  duty  to  inter- 
cede for  the  liberation  or  pardon  of  such  persons  as  are  fla- 
grant offenders  against  the  law  of  nations  and  tlie  laws  of 
the  United  States."  AVherefore  did  the  government  "feel 
itself  under  any  obligation  of  duty  "  in  the  present  case? 
Was  it  not  its  duty  to  punish  these  "  flagrant  offenders 
against  the  law  of  nations  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States?" 
On  what  o-round  was  it  oblio-ed  in  dutv  to  intercede  for 
their  liberation  and  pardon  ?  Was  it  the  flrst,  the  second, 
the  third,  or  the  fourth  time  that  American  citizens  had  been 
guilty  of  the  like  offences?  And  what  reason  can  the  gov- 
ernment have  now  for  interceding  that  it  will  not  always 
have  in  like  cases?  It  is  not  the  flrst,  nor  will  it  be  the  last 
time  the  government  will  intercede  for  flagrant  offenders 
against  the  law  of  nations  and  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  foil}'  to  suppose  that  our  citizens  will  not  regard  it 
as  a  precedent. 

The  president  undertakes  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  ex- 
pedition on  foreigners,  and  to  excuse  our  own  citizens.  This 
is  ridiculous.  The  foreigners  engaged  found  on  their  com- 
ing here  our  own  citizens  preparing  for  the  invasion  of 
Cuba,  and  were  rather  enlisted  by  American  citizens  than 
American  citizens  by  them.  Then,  what  class  of  foreigners 
were  those  engaged  in  it  ?  Tiiey  were  the  president's  favor- 
ites, the  Hungarians,  the  compajiions  of  that  very  Kossuth 
whom  h«  sent  a  ship  to  bring  here,  and  who  laughs  at  our 
simplicity,  or  hopes  to  cajole  us  into  active  measures  for  the 
dismemberment  of  the  Austrian  empire.  It  is  cruel  in  the 
president  to  undertake  to  throw  all  the  blame  on  his  dear 
Hungarians.  Does  not  the  president  know  that  foreigners 
were  put  forward  in  the  expedition  as  a  screen  to  the  shrewd- 
er and  less  open  and  frank  Americans,  who  wished  to  secure 
all  the  advantages  of  the  expedition  without  exposing  their 
own  breasts  to  Spanish  bullets,  or  their  necks  to  the  halter? 
No,  for  very  shame's  sake  let  us  not  attempt  to  make  foreign 
refugees,  who  have  sins  enough  of  their  own  to  answer  for, 
the  scapegoat  of  our  own  delinquencies.  For  the  expedi- 
tious litted  out  from  our  country  the  Anglo-Americans  are 
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alone  responsible  ;  for  if  we  had  shown  ourselves  a  law-lov- 
ing and  a  law-abiding  people,  foreign  rebels  and  traitors 
would  never  have  dared  come  here  and  organize  expedi- 
tions against  powers  with  whom  our  government  is  at  peace. 
We  must  ourselves  bear  the  shame  of  these  piratical  expe- 
ditions, and  our  wisest  way  is  to  suifer  the  shame  to  lead  us 
to  repentance  and  reformation. 

The  president  half  liints,  and  the  country  generally,  if 
we  may  judge  from  the  press,  holds,  that  if  the  Creole  popu- 
lation had  been  in  a  state  of  revolt,  and  really  figiiting  for 
independence  of  the  mother  country,  it  would  have  excused 
if  indeed  it  would  not  have  fully  justified  the  invaders. 
Here  is  tlie  root  of  the  evil.  The  United  States,  govern- 
ment and  people,  hold  tliat  in  such  cases  it  is  perfectly  law- 
ful for  who  will  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  rebels.  Nay, 
they  go  further,  and  hold  that  they  have  a  perfect  right  to 
interfere  to  establish  popular  institutions  wherever  they 
please,  although  they  may  be  restrained  from  doing  so  by 
prudential  reasons  ;  and  the  message  clearly  hints  that  the 
government  is  preparing  to  enlist  in  a  Jacobinical  war  for 
the  pi-opagation  of  democracy,  under  the  pretext  that  the 
sovereigns  of  Europe  are  prepai-ing  to  attack  our  principles, 
— a  pretext  without  the  slightest  foundation.  The  sover- 
eigns of  Europe  have  the  riglit  of  self-defence,  and  our 
conduct  may  force  them  to  combine  to  resist  our  lawless 
and  revolutionary  interference  in  their  domestic  affairs,  but 
not  to  make  any  attack  on  us.  Mr.  Webster's  letter  to  the 
Austrian  charge  d'affaires  was  of  course  a  declaration  of 
hostility  to  all  continental  monarchical  governments,  and 
was  intended  to  advertise  them  that  this  country  and  all  its 
influence  would  be  thrown  on  the  side  of  their  rebellious 
provinces  and  subjects.  That  was  no  after-dinner  letter ; 
it  was  the  expression  in  an  ofiicial  form  of  the  long  enter- 
tained and  settled  hostility  of  its  author  to  the  monarchical 
institutions  of  Europe,  excepting  always  the  quasi-monarchy 
of  Great  Britain.  The  interposition  of  the  administration 
and  of  congress  in  the  liberation  of  Kossuth,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  him  of  aiding  the  red-republican  con- 
spii'acy  organized  throughout  all  Europe,  proves  that  the 
government  and  people  of  the  United  States  take  that  let- 
ter as  the  official  expression  of  their  convictions  and  resolu- 
tion. The  conduct  of  the  American  minister  at  the  court 
of  St.  James,  in  relation  to  the  reception  of  Kossuth, 
althougli  his  opportune  sickness  prevented  him  from  directly 
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coinmittini^  liis  2;overnnieiit,  and  the  speech  of  ex-Secretaiy 
Walker  at  the  Kossuth  banquet  at  Southampton,  indicate 
tliat  the  Enij:;lish  "government  is  exiiected  to  cooperate  fully 
with  ours.  This  it  is  expected  will  provoke  Austria  and 
Russia  to  take  precautions  a^-ainst  us,  and  these  precautions 
which  we  provoke  are  to  be  made,  as  is  more  than  liinted 
in  the  message,  pretexts  for  active  interference  in  behalf  of 
European  rebels,  more,  especially,  we  presume,  in  behalf  of 
Hungary,  although  the  battle  must  be  fought  in  France  or 
Germany. 

Now,  &()  long  as  both  government  and  people  hold  these 
views  and  such  a  course  just,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  that 
our  people  will,  any  further  than  they  deem  it  prudent, 
respect  the  rights  of  nations.  It  is  idle  for  the  president, 
avowing  principles,  as  he  does  in  his  message,  identical, 
although  less  broadly  expressed,  with  those  of  the  letter  of 
the  secretaiy  of  state  to  which  we  have  referred,  to  talk 
against  such  expeditions  as  that  against  Cuba.  He  must, 
if  lie  would  speak  with  effect,  condemn  the  principle  oa 
which  the  American  people  justify  it.  As  long  as  he  pro- 
claims, whether  through  his  message  or  the  official  corre- 
spondence of  his  secretary  of  state,  that  principle,  he  only 
sanctions  the  expeditions  he  condemns.  The  grand  error 
of  our  government  and  people  is  that  they  outlaw,  in  their 
own  minds,  all  monarchical  governments,  and  therefore 
render  it  lawful  for  who  will  to  make  war  on  them  or  their 
subjects, — subject  only  to  prudential  restrai.its.  This  serves 
our  people  as  a  pretext  for  any  scheme  of  robbery  and 
plunder  they  choose  to  undertake.  It  is  not  that  in  s^en- 
ei-al  they  care  whether  other  countries  are  monarchical  or 
democratic,  but  that  they  must  have  some  sort  of  a  cloak 
for  their  depredations  upon  the  possessions  of  others.  The 
real  motive  is  the  sordid  thirst  for  gold,  or  the  insane  de- 
sire to  extend  the  territory  of  the  Uuion,  for  the  sake  of 
the  wealth  that  fortunate  speculators  may  acquire.  No 
check  to  tiieir  land-stealing  can  be  put  till  every  pretext 
is  removed,  and  they  are  obliged  to  call  their  acts  by  their 
real  name.  Then,  perhaps,  there  will  be  found  honest  men 
enough  in  the  cuuntiy  to  make  them  desist. 

Ihit  we  have  exhausted  our  space.  We  have  spoken 
Btrongly,  and  have  not  spared  our  countrymen  ;  we  have 
done  so,  because  as  a  Christian  and  a  patriot  we  could  not 
do  otherwise.  We  love  our  country,  but  we  blush  for  the  im- 
morality of  our  countrymen.     Wo  have  been  severe  on  the 
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jj-oveniment,  but,  culpable  as  it  has  been  and  is,  we  believe 
it  far  better  than  the  active  and  influential  portion  of  the 
people  it  represents.  The  active  mass  of  our  people,  those 
who  influence  public  affairs,  and  give  tone  and  character  to 
the  country,  we  believe  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  all  sense 
of  religion  or  morality,  and  ca])able  of  any  iniquity  de- 
manded by  their  interests  or  their  passions.  They  are  in- 
genious, skillfal,  energetic,  but  in  transferring  the  property 
of  others  to  themselves.  The  boasted  skill  and  energy  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  on  this  continent  have  been  most 
strikingly  displayed  in  land-stealing.  The  word  is  hard, 
we  know  it,  but  it  is  trne.  We  started  with  fair  and  hon- 
orable principles  towards  foreign  nations,  for  then  we  were 
weak,  and  must  solicit,  not  command,  Now  we  fancy  our- 
selves strong,  and  we  are  strong,  and  there  is  no  nation 
that  could  have  a  war  with  us  without  suffering  severely. 
We  are  strong,  and  we  believe  ourselves  even  stronger  than 
we  are,  and  we  become  overbearing  and  aggressive,  espe- 
cially, to  our  weaker  neighbors.  We  are  strong,  and  we  are 
preparing  to  use  our  strength,  in  deflance  of  honor  and 
justice,  against  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  know  that  we 
gain  no  friends  by  saying  this ;  we  know  that  we  wai- 
against  our  own  interest  in  saying  it ;  but  it  is  true,  and  it 
is  true  that  it  was  said  by  an  American,  not  in  wrath  or 
exultation,  but  in  true  love  and  deep  sorrow.  It  is  not  yet 
too  late  to  amend  our  faults,  and  to  return  to  the  paths  of 
justice  and  honor.  At  present  both  are  abandoned  ;  law 
receives  no  respect ;  the  most  sacred  obligations  are  thrown 
off,  and  we  are  heedless  of  every  duty  that  it  does  not  please 
us  to  perform.  Can  things  continue  thus  with  us,  and  we 
not  rush  to  speedy  destruction  ? 

We  claim  to  be  an  order-loving  and  law-abiding  peo- 
ple ;  yet  no  law  here  can  be  enforced  that  is  not  backed  by 
public  sentiment.  What  j'ou  call  your  neutrality  laws  are 
every  day  violated  with  imjiunity.  Your  fugitive  slave 
law,  have  you  fairly  executed  it  in  a  single  locality,  where 
public  opinion  was  strongly  against  it?  Have  you  succeed- 
ed in  convicting  a  single  one  of  those  who  have  notoriously 
conspired  to  resist  its  execution?  Let  us,  my  countrymen, 
cease  boasting,  and  endeavor  to  see  ourselves,  for  once,  as 
we  really  are.  Be  assured  that  we  have  ample  reason  to 
humble  ourselves,  collectively  and  individually,  as  really 
the  most  lawless  and  shameless  people  on  the  globe,  that 
claims  to  be  ranked  anions'  civilized  nations.     We  have  for- 
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gotten  God,  we  liave  bowed  low  at  the  slirine  of  Mammon  ; 
and  in  vain  do  we  trust  to  our  riclies  and  our  inatei'ial  pros- 
perity. These  will  not  save  us.  The  pride  and  selfishness, 
the  insensibility  to  honor,  the  indifference  to  all  loftj^  moral 
principle,  because  so  nnivcrsal,  are  dangerous  enemies,  not 
merely  to  onr  virtue,  but  to  our  national  existence.  Let  us 
remember  that  justice  exalteth  a  nation,  and  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people.  Let  us  remember  that  no  nation  can  long 
prosper  that  disi'cgards  virtue,  and  that  gives  loose  reins  to 
every  base  or  sordid  passion  of  coi-rupt  nature.  It  is  to 
recall  these  things  to  the  remembrance  of  our  countrymen 
that  we  have  written  as  we  have,  and  it  matters  little  what 
they  do  or  say  to  ns  if  they  will  only  profit  by  wliat  we  have 
written.  Their  own  consciences  will  bear  us  witness  that 
we  have  spoken  nothing  of  them  that  is  not  true,  and  which 
may  not  be  said  without  malice. 

Let  not  our  readers,  however,  suppose  that  we  believe  our 
countrymen  are  the  only  people  in  the  world  that  deserve 
to  be  censured.  Other  nations  have  their  faults,  as  well  as 
we  ours,  but  it  is  our  business  to  ascertain  and  correct  our  own 
faults,  not  theirs.  We  are  a  young  people,  and  seldom  is  it 
that  a  people  grows  more  virtuous  as  it  grows  older, 
stronger,  and  wealthier.  There  are,  no  doubt,  large  num- 
bers of  our  countrymen  who  abound  in  the  human  virtues, 
but,  unhappily,  they  have  little  to  do  with  public  affairs,  and 
it  is  the  lawless,  the  grasping,  the  vicious,  that  give  a  tone 
to  our  national  character,  and  determine  our  public  policy. 


COOPER'S  WAYS  OF  THE  HOUR. 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1851.] 

We  cannot  characterize  our  government  and  institutions 
by  a  single  term,  without  misleading  some  as  to  their  true 
nature.  They  are  not  strictly  democratic,  for  they  include 
monarchical  and  aristocratic  elements ;  they  are  not  strictly 
monarchical  or  strictly  aristocratic,  for  they  evidently  in- 
clude democratic  elements.     It  is  always  an  error  to  denora- 

*T/ie  Wai/s  of  the  Hour:  a  Tale.   Bv  Uie  author  of  "The  Spy,"  "  The 
Red  Rover,"  &c.,  &c.     New  York:  1850. 
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inate  them  from  any  one  of  the  simple  or  absohite  forms  of 
government,  that  is,  from  pure  democracy,  pure  aristocracy, 
or  pure  monarchy,  tlie  only  simple  and  absolute  forms 
of  government  there  are,  or  can  be.  Our  government, 
whether  state  or  national,  is  properly  speaking  a  tnixed 
government,  and  its  characteristic  is  not  in  any  one  of  the 
simple  forms  of  government,  but  in  its  original  and  peculiar 
combination  of  them  all  in  one  harmonious  and  complex 
system. 

Oar  government  is  republican  as  opposed  to  hereditary 
monarchy;  it  is  democratic  as  opposed  to  hereditary  aris- 
tocracy, and  in  that  it  recognizes  equality  before  the  laws, 
makes  its  various  otticers  elective  by  the  people  at  large, 
and  acknowledges  general  eligibility  ;  but  it  is  monarchical, 
in  that  it  estabhshes  the  unity  of  the  executive,  invests  the 
president  with  the  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and 
gives  him  a  conditional  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  legislature; 
and  it  is  aristocratic,  in  that  it  vests  the  legislative  power, 
not  in  the  people  at  large,  but  in  the  optimates^  or  those 
legally  presumed  to  be  such,  and  recognizes  in  these,  during 
their  term  of  office  and  within  the  hmits  of  the  constitu- 
tion, the  legislative  power  in  its  plenitude,  to  be  exercised 
according  to  their  own  discretion,  unfettered  by  any  in- 
structions from  their  constituents,  and  with  no  other 
responsibility  than  that  which  every  man  owes  to  God,  the 
King  of  kings,  and  Lord  of  lords.  It  therefore  includes 
essentially,  as  essential  principles  of  its  constitution,  the 
elementary  principles  of  all  the  simple  forms  of  govern- 
ment, and  its  aim  is,  by  tempering  them  one  with  another, 
to  secure  what  is  good  and  to  guard  against  what  is  evil  or 
hurtful  in  each. 

The  gi-eat  political  danger  in  this  country  arises  from  for- 
getfulness  or  neglect  of  this  mixed  or  complex  character  of 
our  government  and  institutions,  and  the  constant  tendency 
to  interpret  them  according  to  the  principles  of  a  simple 
and  absolute  form  of  government.  Simplicity  is  more  easily 
understood  than  complexity  ;  the  former  is  within  the  reach 
of  everybody,  the  latter  is  within  the  reach  of  none  but  the 
few  who  make  it  a  special  study.  The  human  understand- 
ing also  loves  simplicity,  and  naturally  tends  on  all  the  mat- 
ters on  which  it  operates  to  reduce  all  as  far  as  possible  to  a 
single  principle,  and  to  eliminate  whatever  is  opposed  to  it, 
or  does  not  logically  proceed  from  it.  It  craves  unity  and 
simplicity,  and  looks  upon  multiplicity  and  complexity  as 
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defects.  The  constitution  of  tlie  continental  governments 
of  Euroi)e  is  far  more  simple,  and  follows  far  more  strictly 
the  law  of  nnitv,  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  hence,  while 
a  cultivated  Enulishuian  readily  coinpreliends  a  continental 
t!;t)vernnient,  a  Frenchman  or  a  Geiunan  cannot,  witliout  a 
lono;  and  special  study,  speak  for  live  minutes  of  the  Eno;lish 
constitution  without  committing  some  egregious  blunder. 
Foreigners  always  blunder,  for  the  same  reason,  when  they 
speak  of  our  complicated  government,  and  so  do  the  great 
body  of  our  own  people,  whenever  they  attempt  to  go  be- 
yond the  mere  routine  of  practice  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed from  childhood.  They  do  not  take  in  the  government 
as  a  complex  whole,  but  seize  it  merely  in  one  of  its  ele- 
ments, and  seek  to  understand  and  explain  the  whole  by  vir- 
tue of  that  as  its  exclusive  principle.  Whatever  does  not 
proceed  from  that  as  its  principle,  or  is  not  logically  recon- 
cilable with  it,  they  regard  as  an  anomaly  to  be  cleared 
away.  The  single  element  seized  upon  is  regarded  as  the 
norma  of  the  government,  and  whatever  Avould  oppose, 
limit,  res*:rain,  or  modify  its  practical  operation,  as  repug- 
nant to  the  government  itself,  and  therefore  not  to  be  suf- 
fered to  remain.  Consequently,  the  tendency  is  always  to 
reduce  the  government  as  far  as  possible  to  a  simple  and  ab- 
solute form  of  government,  and  therefore  to  pave  the  way 
for  tyranny,  since  every  simple  and  absolute  form  of  govern- 
ment, untempered  by  some  admixture  of  the  elements  of  the 
other  forms,  is  always  tyrannical. 

The  monarchical  and  aristocratic  elements,  though  essen- 
tial to  our  constitution,  do  not  hold  in  it  the  most  prominent 
place.  They  are  there,  but  they  are  there  witliout  eclat 
and  without  development,  and  their  real  character  and  im- 
portance in  our  system  are  the  very  last  that  strike  the 
student  of  our  peculiar  civil  polity.  The  democratic  element 
has  apparently  a  much  larger  sphere  than  either  of  them,  is 
tlie  most  prominent,  and  that  which  first  strikes  the  atten- 
tion. It  accordingly  is  the  element  first  apprehended,  and 
the  one  the  majority  take  to  be  the  exclusive  principle,  the 
norma  of  the  guvermnent.  Ilence  the  government  is  gen- 
erally taken  to  be  in  its  principle  and  intention  a  purely 
deuKjcratic  government,  to  be  interpreted  and  administered 
on  the  democratic  principle  alone.  This  is  a  great  mistake, 
and  involves  the  gravest  consequences, — consequences,  per- 
haps, no  less  grave,  in  the  long  run,  than  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  our  government  as  a  mixed  government. 
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This  mistalxG  is  perfectly  natural.  The  democratic  ele- 
ment has  in  onr  institutions  too  large  a  sphei'e.  as  Washing- 
ton and  the  more  eminent  statesmen  of  his  time  contended. 
Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  When  we  say  that  the  dem- 
ocratic element  has  too  large  a  sphere,  we  do  not  mean  that 
the  sphere  actually  assigned  it  in  the  constitution  is  too 
large,  pi-oviding  it  practically  remains  within  that  sphere. 
It  is  too  large  in  the  sense  that  it  has  the  power  to  make 
itself  larger,  and  to  gain  the  absolute  ascendency  over  the 
other  elements  intended  to  restrain  or  temper  it.  If  de- 
mocracy would  be  contented  to  remain  and  opei-ate  only 
within  the  bounds  prescribed,  it  would  not  have  too  large  a 
sphere  ;  but  as  these  bounds  are  to  a  great  extent  prescrii>ed 
only  on  the  parchment  constitution,  and  as  they  are  not  suf- 
ficiently defended  by  the  power  given  to  the  other  elements, 
it  is  able  to  transcend  them,  and  to  operate  beyond  its  con- 
stitutional sphei'e.  The  original  defect  of  the  American 
constitutions  was  not  so  much  in  the  too  great  power  given 
to  the  democratic  element  as  in  the  weakness  of  the  defences 
provided  against  its  usurpation.  The  framers  of  those  con- 
stitutions gave  a  just  proportion  to  the  several  elements  so 
long  as  each  remained  within  its  constitutional  limits,  and 
in  the  exei-cise  of  its  legitimate  power;  but  they  did  not 
guard  sntHciently  against  democratic  ascendency.  Thej 
were  familiar  with  the  abuses  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy, 
and  effectually  guarded  against  them ;  but  they  were  not  so 
familiar  with  the  abuses  of  democracy,  and  did  not  fully  an- 
ticipate and  guard  against  them.  They  did  not  take  into  the 
account  the  fact  that  every  people,  by  a  sort  of  instinctive 
logic,  labors  incessantly  to  simplify  its  institutions,  and  that 
in  the  process  of  simplitication  the  stronger  element  gains 
the  ascendency,  and  tends  to  render  itself  exclusive  by  elim- 
inating or  absorbing  the  others.  They  did  not  take  suffi- 
ciently into  the  account  the  influence  of  popular  theories,  or 
foresee  the  consequences  which  w-ould  be  drawn  from  certain 
maxims  which  passed  current  with  them,  and  certain  prin- 
ciples which  they  laid  down  as  the  basis  of  their  own  pro- 
ceedings. They  had  had  no  experience  of  the  Jacobinical 
revolutions  which  followed  the  estal)lishment  of  our  repub- 
lic, and  consequently  could  not  anticipate  the  facility  with 
which  their  own  principles  could  be  perverted  to  serve  as 
the  basis  of  a  system  with  which  they  had  no  affinity.  They 
did  not  see  that  the  Contrat  Social  was  already  in  Locke's 
Essays  on  Government,  and  that  the  French  revolution  and 
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all  its  liorrors  were  in  the  Contrat  Social,  and  that  all  mod- 
ern red-republicanism,  socialism,  and  coaimunism  were  in 
the  French  revolution.  They  had  no  suspicion  of  the  poison 
concealed  in  the  phrase  sovereignty  of  the  peojple, — a  phi-ase 
in  their  sense  so  innocent  and  so  just.  Hence  they  did  not 
take  all  the  precautions  which  were  requisite  a_<^ainst  the  per- 
version of  the  institutions  they  founded  to  a  pure  democ- 
racy, or  which  they  would  have  takeir^  if  they  had  had  our 
experience. 

The  whole  history  of  the  formation  of  our  ^governments, 
and  the  maxims  we  adopted,  when  seen  in  the  light  of  Jac- 
obinical interpretation,  were  well  calculated  to  induce  the 
half-learned,  tlie  semidotti.,  as  are  always  the  majority  where 
education  is  general,  whose  little  learning  is  more  dangerous 
than  none,  to  regard  our  institutions  as  purely  democratic  in 
theory.  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  was  loudly  and  un- 
equivocally asserted.  This  meant  at  the  time,  save  in  the 
minds  of  a  few  speculators,  whose  designs  were  not  suspected, 
simply  the  right  of  the  people  in  any  given  locality,  when 
tinding  themselves  without  legitimate  government,  and 
thrown  back  into  a  state  of  nature,  to  assemble  in  convention 
and  institute  government  for  themselves,  and  in  such  form 
as  the)'  believed,  under  the  circumstances,  best  adapted  to 
the  public  good.  This  m\is  all  that  was  really  meant  by  this 
phrase.  But  when  Jacobinism  arose,  the  phrase  assumed  a 
new  and  a  terrible  meaning.  It  then  came  to  mean  that 
the  sovereignty  resides  permanently  in  the  people  regarded 
as  prior  to  government, — after  the  institution  of  govern- 
ment, and  during  its  existence,  as  before  its  institution,  and 
where  there  is  no  civil  polity.  The  people  were  thus,  in- 
stead of  being  in  certain  exceptional  cases  the  medial  origin, 
or  rightful  institutors  of  the  government,  the  persisting 
ground  of  its  authoi'ity.  They  were  then  the  real  persisting 
sovereign,  and  the  so-called  government  was  nothing  but  an 
agency  created  by  them,  holding  to  them  the  relation  of  an 
agent  to  his  prin(;ij)al,  and  bound  to  obey  its  instructions, 
which  they  could  alter  or  revoke  at  will.  This  is  pure  de- 
mocracy. As  our  institutions  plainly  recognize  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  people,  the  conclusion  that  they  are  purely 
democratic  became  inevitable  as  soon  as  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  came  to  be  understood  in  this  sense.  The  fallacy 
arises  from  tlie  aml)iguity,  as  the  logician  would  say,  of  the 
middle  term,  that  is,  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Where 
there  is  no  government  the  people  have  the   right  to  in- 
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stitnte  government.  This  is  all  the  sovereignty  our  institu- 
tions recognize  in  the  peo])le  ;  for  as  soon  as  the  government 
is  instituted,  tiieir  sovereignty  or  riglit  to  institute  govern- 
ment no  longer  exists. 

Precisely  here  lies  the  difference  between  the  theory 
of  our  institutions  and  Jacobinism.  The  theory  of  our  in- 
stitutions is,  that  as  soon  as  the  government  was  instituted, 
it  became  vested  with  the  sovereignty,  with  full  authority, 
according  to  its  constitution,  to  govern, — an  authority  de- 
rived, not  from  the  people,  save  as  they  were  the  medium 
of  its  institution,  but  fi'om  the  divine  law  under  which  all 
legitimate  governments  hold  ;  the  Jacobinical  theory  agrees 
with  ours  as  to  the  origin  of  the  government,  but  goes  fur- 
ther, and  maintains  that  the  popular  sovereignty  does  not 
cease  with  the  institution  of  government,  but  survives  it, 
and  persists  through  all  its  acts  as  the  permanent  and  inde- 
structible ground  of  its  authority, — that  tlie  government  is 
not  only  indebted  to  the  intervention  of  the  people  as  its 
medial  origin,  or  instrument  of  its  institution,  I)ut  actually 
holds  its  powers  ii-om  them,  and  is  in  all  respects  simply 
their  agent,  bound  by  their  insti'uctions,  alterable  or  revo- 
cable at  their  will.  This  Jacobinical  theory  of  popular 
sovereignty  is  much  the  most  natural  and  simple,  and  is  far 
the  most  easily  apprehended  ;  it  demands  very  little  practi- 
cal wisdom  or  strength  and  acuteness  of  thought  to  be 
understood  and  applied,  and  places  the  wise  and  simple,  the 
learned  and  unlearned,  on  the  same  level.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  very  theory  that  the  multitude,  washed  or  unwashed, 
must  find  the  best  adapted  to  their  powers  and  attainments, 
and  the  one  we  may  be  sure  they  will  accept  and  insist  on. 

Having  once  entertained  the  Jacobinical  doctrine  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  it  was  easy  to  find  it  confirmed 
by  our  own  institutions,  both  state  and  national.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  our  political  constitutions  had  been  framed  by 
conventions  of  the  people,  and  most  of  these  constitutions 
contain  provisions  for  convening  the  people  anew  to  alter 
or  amend  them.  These  facts,  rightly  interpreted,  afford  no 
countenance  to  Jacobinism.  The  rule  for  interpreting  facts 
is  to  draw  from  them  no  ])rinciple  broader  than  is  requisite 
to  account  for  them,  and  to  interpret  them  as  strictly  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  the  principles  generally  re- 
ceived on  tlie  subject  to  which  tliey  relate.  The  first  of 
these  two  facts  merely  implies  the  right  of  the  people,  when 
destitute  of  government,  and  thrown  back  into  a  state  of 
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nature,  to  institute  government, — a  right  derived  from  the 
necessity  of  the  case.  The  second  fact  docs  not  necessarily 
warrant  any  thing  more;  for  the  people  can  come  together 
in  convention,  and  alter  or  amend  the  constitution,  only  by 
virtue  of  a  legal  provision,  and  as  legally  convened.  Some 
o:  the  constitutions  provide  for  their  amendment  through 
ordinarj^  legislative  bodies,  witliout  an  extraordinary  coH' 
vention,  and  all  might  have  done  so,  if  it  had  been  deemed 
expedient  by  the  framers  of  the  law.  Conventions  called 
for  amending  the  constitution  are.  then,  only  a  ])art  of  the 
legil  machinery  of  the  government,  and  rest  for  tlieir  author- 
ity, not  on  the  will  of  the  people  regarded  as  antecedent 
to  government,  not  on  a  supposed  reservation  of  popular 
sovereignty,  but  on  the  law,  as  do  the  several  other  parts  of 
the  governmental  machinery.  But  hardly  had  our  govern- 
ment l)een  instituted  before  the  Jacobinical  doctrine  was 
broached.  ( -ontemplated  in  its  light,  the  convention  was 
no  longer  a  part  of  the  machinery  of  government,  brought 
into  play  only  on  extraordinai-y  occasions,  but  a  resumption 
by  the  people  of  the  power  they  had  previously  delegated. 
It  was  an  appeal  of  the  agent  to  his  principal  for  additional 
instructions,  or  it  was  the  principal  calling  his  agent  to  an 
account  of  his  agency,  and  modifying  or  revoking  his  in- 
structions. This  interpretation  is  more  easy  and  less  com- 
plicated than  the  other;  it  demands  no  acquaintance  with 
law  or  political  science  to  be  understood  ;  and  thei'efore  was 
held  to  be  the  true  theory  of  the  convention  in  our  politi- 
cal system,  making  that  system  pure  Jacobinism. 

The  frequency  of  elections  and  constant  recurrence  to 
the  people  in  the  practical  operations  of  the  government 
tend  to  produce  the  general  impression,  that  our  govern- 
ment is  theoretically  a  pure  democracy.  The  people  are 
constantly  called  upon,  in  consequence  of  general  suffrage, 
and  the  sliort  term  of  all  elective  ottices,  to  give  their  votes 
in  reference  to  all  important  measures,  and  are  seen  every- 
where acting,  and  deciding  by  their  votes  the  most  impor- 
tant questions  of  the  country.  The  fact  is,  that  the  part 
they  act  is  solely  by  virtue  of  positive  law,  which  intrusts 
them  with  a  share  in  the  administration  of  government,  for 
sulfrage  is  a  trust  conferred  by  law  on  whom  the  will  of  the 
legislator  chooses,  not  a  natural  right.  But  the  people  and 
their  action  are  visible,  while  the  law  by  virtue  of  which 
thej'  act,  and  to  which  the}-  are  responsible,  is  invisible, 
save   to  the   lawyer   and  statesnum.     Demagogues  do  not 
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generally  themselves  perceive  it,  and  when  thej  do,  it  is 
for  their  interest  to  keep  others  from  seeing  it.  They  are 
in  popular  states  what  courtiers  are  in  monarchical  states, 
and  flatter  the  people  as  these  flatter  the  king.  In  order  to 
be  in  favor  with  the  people,  they  flatter  them,  exaggerate 
their  power,  as  well  as  their  wisdom  and  honesty,  and  tell 
them  that  tliuy  are  sovereign,  that  they  have  the  right  to 
do  as  they  will,  and  tliat  governn]ent  and  all  institutions  are 
but  the  work  of  their  hands  and  the  instruments  of  their 
pleasure.  The  elections  being  almost  daily,  at  least  follow- 
ing each  other  with  such  frequency  that  one  is  hardly  over 
before  the  politicians  begin  to  prepare  for  another,  and  the 
flatteries  and  adulations  of  the  people  being  so  unremitting 
and  so  gross,  the  limitations  or  i^estrictions  originally  im- 
posed on  the  democratic  element  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the 
general  conviction  is  naturally  and  almost  inevitably  pro- 
duced, that  our  government  is  intended,  and  should  be  in- 
terpreted to  be  a  pure  democracy,  a  simple  and  absolute 
government  of  the  democratic  form. 

These  facts  and  considerations  show  that  the  democi'atic 
element  had  too  many  facilities  for  escaping  its  constitu- 
tional limits,  and  of  fnaking  itself  recognized  as  the  exclu- 
sive principle  of  the  American  government.  '  Certain  it  is, 
that  it  is  now  so  recognized,  and  democracy,  pure,  simple, 
unlimited  democracy,  is  now  the  general  political  doctrine  of 
the  country.  No  man  who  seeks  power  or  place  dares 
question  the  soundness  of  democracy,  and  all  parties  pro- 
fess to  be  democratic,  and  only  vie  with  each  other  as  to 
which  shall  be  the  most  thoroughly  democratic.  Whigs, 
Democrats,  and  free-soilers  all  alike  profess  to  be  demo- 
crats, and  to  bow  alike  to  the  majesty  of  the  people.  All 
consent  to  regard  democracy  as  the  law,  and  to  be  tried 
under  it.  The  consequence  is,  that  there  has  come  to  be  a 
wdde  discrepancy  between  the  political  theories  and  the  po- 
litical institutions  of  the  country.  In  reality  a  democrat, 
in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term,  is  false  to  our  institutions, 
as  much  so  as  is  an  aristocrat  or  a  monarchist,  and  yet  the 
man  who  o[)poses  exclusively  what  is  called '?«Zi(r«-democracy 
or  radicalism  is  sure  to  be  denounced,  when  not  ignored,  as 
one  who  opposes  the  form  of  government  our  fathers  estab- 
lished. We  ourselves  are  so  denounced,  and  ninety-nine 
out  of  every  hundred  of  our  political  readers  will  hold  us 
to  be  no  loyal  American  citizen  because  we  will  not  advo- 
cate exclusive  deinoci-acy.     They  will  accuse  us  of  going  to 
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extremes,  simply  because  we  ])rotest  against  all  extremes. 
They  will  proiiomice  the  distinctions  we  have  made  vain 
suhtilties,  the  over-refinements  of'  a  motapliysical  mind, 
and  look  upon  ns  as  at  heart  the  friend  of  tyrants  and  aris- 
tocrats, so  little  do  they  appreciate  our  motives,  and  so  far 
are  they  from  comprehend injy  and  beinff  loyal  to  the  mixed 
and  complex  character  of  the  American  g;overnment  and 
institutions. 

This  discrepancy  is  not  only  wide,  but  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous. When  the  people  have  the  part  they  really  and  con- 
stitutionally have  here,  one  of  two  things  is  necessary, 
either  that  popular  political  theories  conform  to  the  politi- 
cal institutions  of  the  country,  or  that  the  political  institu- 
tions conform  to  the  popular  political  theories.  In  the  long 
run  the  institutions  must  correct  the  theories,  or  the  the- 
ories will  undermine  and  revolutionize,  by  force  or  other- 
wise, the  institutions.  Our  own  experience  proves  this. 
The  popular  political  theory  of  the  country  is  purely  demo- 
cratic, that  is,  Jacobinical,  although  practically  there  are  and 
must  be  by  every  party,  when  in  power,  many  departures 
from  it.  The  struggle  is  really  to  carry  out  this  theory,  and 
to  reduce  every  thing  to  it  as  the  norma^  or  rule, — to  elim- 
inate from  our  institutions  every  thing  repugnant  to  it,  or 
that  interposes  any  obstacle  to  the  immediate  and  sovereign 
action  of  the  popular  will.  No  man  can  have  observed 
with  any  care  the  course  of  events  amongst  us  without  hav- 
ing perceived  that  there  has  been,  and  that  there  is,  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  bring  every  thing  in  our  institutions  into 
strict  logical  consistency  with  the  democratic  principle  as 
the  exclusive  principle  of  the  government.  This  is  seen  in 
the  constitutions  of  the  new  states,  and  more  especially  in 
the  changes  introduced  into  the  constitutions  of  the  old 
states  by  the  conventions  assembled  from  time  to  time  to 
amend  them.  The  grand  aim  in  all  appears  to  be  to  re- 
move all  the  provisions  which  give  to  the  government  a 
mixed  character  and  restrict  the  action  of  the  democratic 
element,  and  to  provide  for  the  free,  full,  and  immediate 
action  of  the  popular  will,  that  is,  the  will  of  the  majority 
for  the  time,  in  determining  every  measure  of  the  govern- 
ment. A  revolution  has  been  silently  going  on.  Even  Mr. 
tTefferson,  the  father  of  American  radicalism,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  Washington,  Adams,  Hamilton,  or  Madison,  were 
he  to  come  back  among  us,  would  no  longer  recognize  the 
institutions   he   helped  found,  and  whicli  he  so  ardently 
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loved.  Even  he  would  now  be  reii:ai'ded  as  a  conservative, 
as  one  of  those  men  Avho  are  afraid  of  progress,  who  dare 
not  trust  the  people,  and  have  their  faces  on  the  backside  of 
their  heads,  or,  as  Mr.  Emerson  expresses  it,  "  have  their 
ejes  in  their  hindhead,  not  in  their  forehead."  In  several 
of  the  individual  states  this  revolution  has  gone  so  far  as  to 
convert  them  very  nearly  into  pure  democracies,  where  the 
will  of  the  multitude,  or  the  will  of  what  the  demagogues 
make  pass  for  the  majority,  reigns  without  a  rival,  unre- 
strained, as  absolutely  as  reigns  the  Grand  Turk  in  Stam- 
bonl. 

The  revolution  effected  by  popular  theories  touches  the 
more  important  and  vital  interest  of  the  community.  The 
great  body  of  our  people,  with  their  half-learned  leaders, 
mistake  the  liberty  of  the  multitude  to  govern  for  the  lib- 
erty of  the  people  under  government  and  through  its  pro- 
tection. With  them  the  great  questions  regard  tlie  election 
of  presidents,  congress-men,  governors,  assembly-men,  the 
institution  of  government,  the  installation  of  its -officers, 
and  special  enactments  relating  chiefly  to  industrial  and 
financial  matters.  They  do  not  reflect  that  government 
with  us  is  already  instituted,  and  that  the  chief  concern  is 
now  as  to  its  administration,  and  especially  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  state  with  us  is  constituted,  and  as  orig- 
inally constituted  well  constituted,  and  nothing  can  be 
more  foolish  or  more  mischiev^ous  than  to  proceed  as  if  we 
had  no  state,  and  were  called  upon  to  constitute  it, — as  if 
the  inquiry  w^ere  not  how  to  govern,  but  how  to  get  a  gov- 
ernor. The  great  business  of  a  state  is  not  to  be  ever  con- 
stituting itself,  but  to  administer  the  laws.  The  very  idea 
of  a  state  {status)  is  of  something  established,  fixed,  and 
immovable  ;  and  a  nation  by  the  very  fact  that  it  is  a  nation 
has  already  a  body  of  laws,  written  or  unwritten,  and  is  not 
called  upon  to  make  the  laws.  In  no  civilized  state  are  the 
laws  to  be  made,  or  is  any  other  legislation  requisite  than 
the  few  enactments  which  relate  to  administration,  or  which 
are  demanded  to  adapt  the  existing  laws  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances which  time  and  events  may  have  introduced. 
To  suppose  that  the  laws  are  still  to  be  framed  in  any 
nation,  is  to  suppose  that  it  is  either  in  the  infancy  or  in 
the  decrepitude  of  its  civilization.  It  must  the  a  nation 
just  born,  or  a  nation  passed  into  its  dotage,  that  has  every 
thing  to  learn  and  do,  or  that  has  forgotten  all  that  it  lias 
ever  done  or  known,  that  has  inherited  nothing  or  that  has 
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dissipated  its  ])atriinoii3%  and  in  either  case  tlie  attempt  to 
make  for  itself  a  body  of  laws  must  always  prove  no  less 
unsnccossful  than  ridiculous.  The  2;h)ry  of  a  i:;eiieration  is 
in  having  inherited  a  noble  patrimony,  not  in  having  every 
thing  to  create  anew  for  itself. 

The  glory  of  our  country  is  not  in  its  own  enactments, 
with  which  it  is  seldom  satisfied,  and  which  it  seeks  to  re- 
peal or  modify  as  soon  as  made;  but  in  the  common  law, 
which  we  have  inherited  from  our  English  ancestors.  What 
is  of  most  vital  importance  to  us  is  an  able  and  indepen- 
dent judiciary  for  its  administration.  We  enter  not  here 
into  the  controversy  between  the  common  lawyers  and  the, 
civil  lawyers  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  their  respective 
systems.  Some  might,  perhaps,  prefer  the  civil  law,  but 
the  common  law,  the  law  iidierited  from  our  English  an- 
cestors, is  a  good  system  of  law,  and  if  the  civil  hiw  prac- 
tice renders  it  less  difficult  for  the  guilty  to  escape  detec- 
tion, the  practice  of  the  common  law  courts,  we  are  inclined 
to  bjlieve,  affords  the  best  protection  to  the  innocent.  The 
main  principles  of  the  two  systems  are  substantially  the 
same,  and  it  is  easy  by  statute  to  adopt  those  provisions  of 
the  civil  law  which  are  thought  to  be  superior  to  the  com- 
mon law,  if  any  such  there  are.  The  common  law  is  the 
law  of  the  land;  it  is  interwoven  with  all  our  habits  as  a 
people  ;  it  is  the  life-blood  of  all  our  institutions,  the  con- 
science of  the  American  state,  the  common  sense  of  the 
American  community.  There  is  no  good  reason  for  reject- 
ing it,  and  every  lawyer,  if  worthy  of  the  name,  knows 
that  the  vai'ious  modifications  that  have  in  late  years  been 
introduced  into  it  by  statute  have  oidy  marred  its  beauty, 
broken  its  symmetry,  and  detracted  from  its  efficiency. 
What  is  wanted. is  not  a  change  of  the  law,  or  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  law,  but  courts  independently  constituted  for 
its  aduiinistration. 

But,  uidiappily,  the  independence  of  the  courts  of  law, 
or  the  judiciary,  is  i)recisely  the  thing  to  Avhicli  the  popular 
theories  of  the  country  are  the  most  directly  and  invetcr- 
ately  opposed,  because  an  indepeiulent  judiciary  opposes  the 
most  effectual  barrier  to  popular  tyranny  and  oppression. 
The  radical  movement  of  the  country  exerts  all  its  foi'ce 
to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  courts,  and  to  make 
them,  like  every  thino;  else,  mere  agencies  for  executing 
whatever  may  be  the  popular  wdl,  caprice,  or  prejudice  for 
the  moment.     It  seeks  to  deprive  the   judiciary  of  every 
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member  competent  to  discharo;e  the  duties  of  a  jnd2;e,  and 
to  render  the  courts  weak  and  coiitemptil)le.  Under  the 
pretext  of  economy  it  cuts  down  the  salaries  of  judges  to  a 
point  so  low,  tliat  none  but  third  or  fourth  rate  men,  men 
who  could  not  gain  a  competence  at  the  bar,  can  afford  to 
accept  a  seat  on  the  bench.  Having  got  a  weak  judiciary 
that  will  yield  to  every  popular  breeze,  the  movement  seeks 
to  secure  the  fruits  of  its  victory  by  making  the  judges 
elective  by  the  people  for  a  short  terra  of  years,  and  re- 
eligible.  The  independent  tenure  by  which  the  judges 
originally  held  tlieir  office  is  now  destroyed  in  most  of  the 
states,  and  soon  will  be  in  all.  Tlie  popular  tlieory  declares 
tlie  multitude  to  be  sovereign,  and  the  multitude  can  toler- 
ate no  institution  not  flexible  to  their  will.  So  the  judges, 
on  whose  competency,  independence,  and  impartiality  de- 
pend the  vital  interests  of  both  the  community  and  tlie  in- 
dividual, must  be  selected  from  the  class  of  inferior  men, 
be  made  elective  by  the  people  for  a  short  term  of  office 
and  reeligible,  so  that  they  will  be  impotent  to  resist  popu- 
lar opinion  or  prejudice,  and  have  every  inducement  to  bow 
in  all  obsequiousness  to  the  majesty  of  the  multitude. 
Yive  la  multUude  ! 

But  this  is  not  enough.  The  same  popular  tendency, 
which  distrusts  whatever  is  supposed  to  rise  above  the  com- 
mon level,  attacks  the  prerogatives  of  the  court,  and  claims 
them  for  the  jury.  Tlie  court  having,  or  being  supposed  to 
have,  some  knowledge  of  the  law,  may  still  have  some  re- 
gard to  its  legal  reputation,  and  insist  on  abiding  by  the 
law,  instead  of  yielding  to  popular  clamor.  So  the  oflice  of 
the  judge  must  be  reduced  to  that  of  a  mere  presiding  of- 
ficer, and  the  jury,  innocent  of  any  legal  attainments,  must 
be  made  judges  both  of  the  law  and  the  fact.  Being  taken 
immediately  from  the  multitude,  sharing  all  their  prejudices 
and  passions  in  the  given  locality,  the  jury  will  be  pretty 
sure  to  gratify  them,  and  render  a  verdict  in  accordance 
with  the  decision  arrived  at  out  of  court. 

Yet  even  this  is  too  little  to  satisfy  the  democratic  ten- 
dency. Law  is  both  a  science  and  an  art,  and  can  therefore 
be  understood  and  practised  only  by  those  who  have  made 
it  the  subject  of  special  study  and  preparation.  These  by 
virtue  of  this  special  study  and  preparation  constitute  a 
distinct  class  or  profession,  and  have  the  exclusive  privi- 
lege of  practising  law.  Hence  they,  the  lawyers,  are  a 
privileged  class,  and  exclusive  democracy  can  tolerate  no 
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privileged  classes.  Every  man  should  be  free  to  make  hats 
or  coats  without  ever  having  served  an  apprentieesliip,  or 
learned  tiie  mysteries  of  the  craft ;  and  if  he  cannot  do  it, 
then  you  have  no  business  to  have  hats  or  coats,  and  jou 
must  either  dispense  with  them,  or  else  consent  to  have  such 
as  any  one  can  make  witliout  any  previous  apprenticeship. 
Such  handici-afts  as  cannot  without  apprenticeship  be  pur- 
sued by  all  are  undemocratic,  strike  at  the  fundamental 
idea  of  equality,  and  can  never  be  tolerated  by  a  free  and 
enlightened  people.  So  the  law  must  be  codified  and  sim- 
plified., so  that  every  blockhead  in  the  country  can  under- 
stand and  practise  it  without  previous  study  or  preparation, 
and  the  courts  must  be  thrown  open  to  every  miserable  pet- 
tifogger whose  impudence  gets  the  better  of  his  sense. 
Democracy  cannot  tolei'ate  any  thing  that  is  not  on  a  level 
with  every  understanding,  or  that  demands  preparatory  dis- 
cipline, that  would  give  science  an  advantage  over  igno- 
rance, wisdom  over  folly,  intellect  over  stupidity.  'New  York, 
the  Empii-e  State,  has  taken  the  lead  in  this  democratic 
warfare  against  science  and  skill,  in  favor  of  ignorance  and 
ineptness.  She  has  codified  her  laws,  altered  the  procedure 
of  her  courts,  and  thrown  open  the  practice  of  the  law  to 
every  man  who  can  obtain  a  client,  and  such  thorough  work 
has  she  made  that  her  learned  judges  no  longer  know  how 
to  proceed,  and  are  obliged  to  confess  that  in  her  courts  the 
erudite  lawyci*  has  no  longer  any  advantage  over  the  igno- 
rant ploughman.  Long  life  to  the  Kew  York  law  reformers 
and  codifiers ! 

These  proceedings,  in  wiiich  all  our  states  are  following 
at  a  greater  or  less  distance,  would  be  simply  ridiculous,  if 
they  did  not  involve  the  most  vital  interests  of  eveiy  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  community, — if  they  did  not  sweep 
away  every  guaranty  of  ])ersonal  liberty,  poison  the  very 
fountain  of  justice,  and  place  life,  liberty,  property,  and 
character  at  the  mercy  of  the  mob.  We  may  boast  of  our 
free  institutions  as  much  as  we  please,  but  let  us  at  least 
have  the  modesty  not  to  boast  of  our  freedom  as  individu- 
als, so  long  as  the  administration  of  justice  is  subjected  to 
popular  opinion,  prejudice,  or  caprice,  and  a  man  must  be 
acquitted  or  condemned,  not  accoi'ding  to  the  hnv  and  evi- 
dence, but  according  to  the  iy:norant  and  prejudiced  clamors 
of  the  multitude  outside.  There  is  not  a  monarchical  state 
in  Christian  Europe  tluit  would  tolerate  the  direct  and  per- 
soHal  intervention  of  the  sovereiyrn  in  the  administration  of 
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justice.  It  was  one  of  the  eravest  complaints  of  onr  an" 
cestors  against  several  of  tlie  kings  of  England,  that,  in- 
stead of  remitting  the  decision  of  causes  to  independent 
and  impartial  jndges,  they  usurped  it  to  themselves.  And 
yet  this  is  precisely  what  we  in  our  enlightened  love  of  lib- 
erty are  laboring  to  do.  We  are  laboring  to  secure  the  di- 
rect intervention  of  the  peo]:)le,  said  to  be  sovereign  here, 
in  the  decision  of  causes.  We  have  not  yet  wholly  suc- 
ceeded in  doing  it ;  the  judiciary,  in  some  locahties,  still 
retains  its  former  character ;  but  the  tide  is  setting  in 
strongly  and  rapidly  against  it  everywhere.  Yet  few  take 
the  alarm ;  the  majority  clap  their  hands  and  exult,  and  if 
one  ventures  to  ntter  a  warning,  the  mob  exclaims,  "  What, 
you  distrust  the  people,  do  you  ?  You  are  afraid  to  trust 
your  cause  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  people,  are  you  ? 
I)o  not  be  f i-ightened.  Yooa  populi  vox  Dei.  You  are  safe  in 
the  hands  of  the  people."  If  he  remonstrates,  he  is  de- 
nounced as  no  democrat,  and  nobody  will  venture  hence- 
forth to  furnish  him  wood  or  water.  Every  man  who  wants 
office,  or  wants  popular  influence,  must  join  in  the  cry  of 
retrenchment,  low  salaries,  open  courts,  responsible  jndges, 
a,  popular  judiciary,  and  urge  on  the  destructive  movement 
with  all  his  might.  It  may  be  death  to  liberty,  but  it  is 
sport  to  the  demagogues,  and  so  no  man  must  dare  raise  his 
voice  against  it. 

We  have  been  drawn  into  this  train  of  remark  at  the 
present  time  by  Mr.  Eenimore  Cooper's  late  work,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
Our  readers  are  aware  of  our  estimation  of  our  distinguished 
countryman  as  an  author.  He  undeniably  stands  at  the 
head  of  American  authors  of  his  class,  and  has  done  as 
much  as  any  other  man,  if  not  more,  for  the  literary  char- 
acter of  our  country.  As  works  of  mere  amusement  his 
earlier  works  are  superior  to  his  later  productions,  but  for 
depth  of  thought,  solidity  of  principles,  and  high  moral 
aims  and  tendency,  they  are  far  inferior.  To  our  judg- 
ment, and  even  to  our  taste,  his  later  works,  in  which  he 
attempts  to  correct  the  foibles,  errors,  and  dangerous  ten- 
dencies of  his  countrymen,  are  far  preferable  to  those  of 
his  earlier  works  in  which  his  principal  moral  aim  was  to 
defend  our  character  and  institutions  against  the  asper- 
sions and  prejudices  of  Europeans.  We  will  not  say  that 
lie  has  performed  the  delicate  task  he  undertook  with 
as  much  adroitnesSj  amiableness,  and  tenderness  as  was  pos- 
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sible,  but  lie  has  labored  at  it  in  a  free,  noble,  and  manly 
spirit,  and  deserves  tbe  warm  <z;ratitude  of  bis  fellow-citi- 
xens.  Tlie  press,  as  was  to  be  expected,  since  it  could  not 
ignore,  lias  assailed  him  witli  a  spite,  bitterness,  and  mean- 
ness worthy  of  itself  and  of  him.  To  fall  under  the  con- 
demnation of  the  American  press,  as  it  now  is,  with  a  very 
few  exceptions,  is  a  liigli  honor,  for  it  has  no  appreciation 
of  manliness  or  nobleness  of  character,  and  no  real  knowl- 
edge of  the  various  subjects  on  which  it  pronounces  its 
judgments.  Its  conductors  have  just  that  smattering  of 
knowledge  Avhich  makes  a  man  conceited,  and  fancy  that 
beyond  what  he  knows  there  is  nothing  to  be  known,  and 
when  they  commend  any  one  we  may  always  presume"  that 
he  has  said  or  done  some  very  foolish  or  very  wicked  thing. 
Happy  is  the  litei'ary  man  in  this  country  whose  character 
is  established,  aiid  whose  reputation  can  neither  be  en- 
hanced nor  diminished  by  the  newspaper  rabble.  The  edi- 
torial rabble  have  done  their  best  to  make  Mr.  Cooper  un- 
popular, and  to  drive  him  from  the  place  he  originally  held 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  ;  but,  unless  it  be  for  a 
brief  moment,  they  have  labored  in  vain.  No  sensible  man 
heeds  the  newspapers  in  this  country, — hardly  enough  to  feel 
contempt  for  their  flippancy,  conceit  and  impudence, — and 
Mr.  Cooper  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  M'hen 
his  newspaper  assailants  and  their  sheets  are  as  if  they  had 
not  been. 

The  work  before  us,  the  last  of  Mr.  Cooper's  that  we 
have  seen,  may  not  be  precisely  to  the  taste  of  the  young, 
the  giddy,  the  thoughtless,  the  sentimental,  and  the  roman- 
tic,— although  it  is  by  no  means  void  of  interest  simpl}'  as  a 
novel,  and  contains  scenes  and  incidents  of  great  beauty  and 
j)Ower;  but  the  grave  and  thoughtfid,  the  cultivated  and 
refined,  the  Christian  and  the  patriot,  the  moralist  and  the 
statesman,  will  read  it  with  pleasure  and  instruction.  We 
do  not  by  any  means  claim  perfection  for  it.  It  has  some 
slight  defects;  it  appears  to  have  been  hastily  written,  and 
not  to  have  received  so  high  a  finish  as  the  author  was  capa- 
ble of  giving  it.  It  contains  some  views  with  which  we  do 
not  wholly  agree,  and  some  exaggerations  which  will  ira- 
j)air  its  etficiency.  Lawyer  Timms,  one  of  the  characters 
introduced,  is  hardly  a  faithful  representative  of  the  class 
of  lawyers  intended.  Mr.  Dunscombe,  his  model  lawyer, 
is  a  noble  character.  We  love  and  honor  him  as  a  man, 
but  one  of  our  Iciral  friends  tells  us  that  his  mauasoment  of 
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the  case  of  Mary  Moiison  does  not  justify  the  higli  praiso 
awarded  him  as  a  counsellor  ;  and  the  author  seems  to  havt' 
sacriticed  his  legal  reputation  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
story.  The  author  has  also  exaggerated  the  feeling  of  the 
people  towards  what  they  call  the  aristocracy.  With  all 
our  democracy,  we  are  the  most  aristocratic  people  on  earth, 
and  we  do  not  think  that,  in  any  part  of  our  widely-extend- 
ed country,  a  lady  would  find  tlie  fact  of  her  being  young, 
beautiful,  accomplished,  and  very  rich,  likely  to  tell  to  her 
disadvantage  on  a  trial  for  murder.  The  difficulty,  as  far 
as  we  know  the  temper  of  our  countrymen,  would  not  be  to 
ol)tain  a  verdict  acquitting  such  a  person  as  Mary  Monson 
is  described  to  be,  in  case  of  her  innocence,  but  in  obtain- 
ing a  verdict  against  her  in  case  of  her  guilt.  We  are  a 
gallant  people;  and,  though  we  are  chary  of  hanging  a  man 
for  murdering  a  woman,  especially  if  she  was  his  wife  or 
his  paramour,  we  have,  as  a  people,  too  devout  a  worship 
for  the  sex  to  hang  a  lady,  especially  if  young,  brilliant,  ac- 
<;omplished,  beautiful,  and  rich.  All  the  young  men  would 
swear  to  her  innocence  because  they  are  young  men,  and 
i\\\  the  old  men  would  do  the  same  because  they  would  be 
thought  young.  Aristocracy  as  such,  that  is,  wealth  and 
breeding,  the  only  aristocracy  we  have  among  us,  does  not 
generally  excite  hostility  in  our  society,  if  modest  and  nnas 
suming.  Even  according  to  Mr.  Cooper's  showing,  the 
hostility  to  his  heroine  grew  out  of  her  isolation,  and  appar- 
ent contempt  for  public  opinion  in  Biberry,  rather  than  out 
of  her  supposed  connection  with  the  aristocratic  classes. 
Had  she  been  known  in  the  outset  to  be  connected  as  she 
was  with  those  classes,  she  would  never,  under  the  circum- 
stances alleged,  have  been  put  upon  her  trial. 

Tiiere  is  no  doubt  a  feeling  of  envy  towards  those  who 
have  wealth  and  breeding  very  widely  diffused  through  the 
community,  but  this  does  not  operate,  except  in  the  case  of 
the  Antirenters,  unfavorably  towards  them  in  the  courts  of 
justice.  We  liave  nothing  to  say  in  favor  of  the  Anti- 
renters,  nor  in  favor  of  ISew  York  justice  so  far  as  the 
rights  of  the  Van  Rensselaers  and  other  landlords  in  that 
state  are  concerned,  and  in  the  countenance  New  Yoi'k  has 
shown  and  still  shows  to  Antirentism,  she  has  incurred  a 
disgrace  that  twenty  generations  will  not  wipe  out.  But 
the  tenants  have  votes,  and  no  party  can  do  without  them, 
and  they  must  be  permitted  to  refuse  to  pay  their  rents, 
and  encouraged  to  murder  the  officers  sent  to  enforce  pay- 
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ment.  In  cases  like  these,  aristocracy  is  in  the  way  ot 
one's  getting  liis  lionest  dues,  and  when  justice  is  on  one 
side,  and  the  majority  of  voters  on  the  other,  justice,  of 
course,  nnist  be  aHowed  to  Icick  the  beam.  What  mighty 
advantage  would  tiiere  be  in  votes,  if  tliey  must  be  con- 
trolled by  a  sense  of  justice,  or  if  one  man,  because  he  has 
law  and  justice  on  his  side,  can.  witlistand  a  whole  com- 
munity ?  !N^o  ;  democracy  goes  for  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  and  when  one  man  has  rights  that 
conflict  with  the  interests  of  numbers,  tiie  riglits  must  yield 
to  the  interests.  This  is  the  beauty  of  a  popular  govern- 
ment, under  wliich  the  interests  of  the  people  are  to  be  con- 
sulted before  the  interests  of  tlie  pati-oon,  and  the  law  is  not 
to  be  enforced  when  it  does  not  accord  with  public  senti- 
ment. In  the  state  of  l!N^ew  Yoi-k  they  have  carried  out  the 
principle  of  popular  governn)ent  to  its  fullest  extent,  and 
possess  it  in  all  its^  beauty.  We  shall  have  it  so  in  all  the 
other  states  soon,  and  tlicn  the  administration  of  justice 
will  be  wonderfully  simplilied,  and  the  courts  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  collect  and  register  the  sentences  pronounced 
by  public  opinion, — perhaps  not  so  much,  for  Judge  Lynch 
may  be  then  the  only  administrator  of  justice  retained. 
Woe  then  to  the  mau  who  has  not  the  local  press,  the 
demagogues,  the  old  women,  and  boys  of  the  neighborhood, 
on  his  side.  A  short  shrift  and  a  hempen  tippet  will  be  all 
the  justice  he  can  expect.  We  live  in  an  age  of  progress, 
and  we  make  rapid  progress,  for  our  road  is  down  hill.  We 
shiili  be  at  the  bottom  soon,  unless  bottom  there  proves  to 
be  none. 

JNevertheless,  Mr.  Cooper's  work  is  sound  and  healtliy, 
and  contains  much  matter  that  every  American  citizen 
ought  to  read  and  meditate  daily.  The  purpose  of  the 
author  is,  by  means  of  an  ingeniously  devised  and  in  gen- 
eral felicitously  managed  story,  to  draw  the  public  attention 
to  the  administration  of  justice  as  affected  by  the  popular 
theories  of  the  country  and  the  recent  legislation  and 
attempts  at  law  reform  especially  i<i  the  state  of  New  York, 
and  to  point  out  the  dangers  to  which  we  are  exposed  from 
the  extraneous  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  both  court 
and  jury.  His  arrows  are  pointed  more  particularly  against 
this  outside  influence,  the  want  of  independence  in  the 
court  and  jury,  and  the  recent  law  of  the  state  of  New  Yoi-k 
with  regard  to  the  property  of  married  women, — what  he 
calls  "the  Cup-and-Saucer  Law." 
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Tliis  outside  influence  is  so  strong,  that  tlie  author  thinks 
the  ti'ial  by  jury  lias  become  very  nearly  a  mockery,  and 
he  would  go  so  far  as  to  al)olish  it  altogether.  With  much 
that  he  says  on  this  point  we  cordially  agree,  and  it  is  cer- 
tain tliat  the  jury  in  a  popular  government  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent signiHcation  from  what  it  has  under  a  monarchy,  or 
even  an  aristocracy.  The  jury  was  originally  intended  to 
operate  to  the  protection  of  the  accused,  by  introducing  a 
popular  element  to  temper  the  authority  of  the  crown,  rep- 
resented by  the  court;  and  where  the  crown  had  an  undue 
influence,  it  was,  no  doubt,  a  wise  and  salutary  institution, 
especially  in  England,  after  the  Norman  conquest  had  in- 
troduced a  distinction  of  I'ace  between  the  governing  class 
and  the  people.  But  precisely  for  the  reason  that  the  jury 
was  needed  in  monarchical  England,  it  is  objectionable  in 
this  country  ;  for  here  the  element  to  be  giiai'ded  against  is 
the  popular  element,  wliich  is  too  strong,  not  the  element 
of  authority,  represented  by  the  judge,  which  is  too  weak. 
As  in  Eughind  the  influence  of  the  crown  might  defeat  the 
ends  of  justice,  so  here  the  popular  influence  is  liable  to  do 
the  same.  This  danger  is  increased,  not  guarded  against, 
by  the  institution  of  the  jury.  Moreover,  the  jury  here 
often  fails  of  its  end,  in  consequence  of  the  little  care  or 
judgment  employed  in  the  selection  of  jurors.  Men  utterly 
incompetent,  morall}'  and  intellectually,  often  make  up  the 
panel,  and  serve  on  our  juries, — men  who  cannot  be  made 
to  understand  a  single  element  of  the  cause  they  have  to 
trj',  and  who  are  utterly  unscrupulous  as  to  the  verdict  they 
render, — wlio  even  consent  to  decide  important  causes  by 
tossing  up  a  copper.  Tliese  and  various  other  objections 
can  easily  be  urged  against  the  institution  ;  liut,  neverthe- 
less, we  are  not  pre])ared  to  go  so  far  with  Mr.  Cooper  as 
to  abolish  it.  It  is  an  old  institution,  dear  from  old  asso- 
ciations to  our  people  ;  it  is  a  part  of  our  general  system 
for  the  administration  of  justice,  and  we  are  unwilling, 
especialh^  in  these  times  of  change  and  innovation,  to  dis- 
turb it.  We  do  not  see  what  we  could  substitute  for  it,  that 
would  be  an  improvement ;  and  after  all,  we  are  far  from 
being  convinced  that  it  does  not  even  here  serve  a  useful 
purpose,  at  least  the  purpose  of  taking  off  a  portion  of  the 
odium  of  unpopular  judgments  from  the  judge, — in  these 
times  a  matter  of  vital  importance.  Without  it  the  people 
would  lose  their  confldence  in  the  courts,  and  would  at- 
tack still  more  vehemently  the  independence  of  the  judi- 
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ciary.  Let  more  cure  be  bestowed  in  determinina^  the 
qnalifications  of  jurors,  and  let  tlie  jury  more  distinctly  un- 
derstand that  it  is  the  province  of  the  court  to  declare  the 
law,  and  that  their  province  is  simply  to  judge  of  the  fact, 
and  there  will  be  little  occasion  to  find  fault  with  the  jury. 
Certain  we  are,  that  it  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  beneficial, 
and  equally  certain  we  are,  that,  if  it  should  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  people  be  abolished,  its  place  would  be  sup- 
plied by  some  institution  that  would  be  little  less  than  un- 
mixed evil.  Tlic  age  and  country  should  go  to  school  for 
some  time  before  attempting  innovations,  unless  it  be  in  the 
j)uroly  material  world.  Because  the  age  has  invented  luci- 
fer  matches,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  can  invent  a  useful 
substitute  for  the  jury. 

The  author  shows  also  this  outside  influence  as  it  affects 
the  judges,  in  rendering  them  impatient,  and  afraid  of  wast- 
ing time.  Not  only  our  courts  of  law,  but  our  legislative 
assemblies  generally,  are  afraid  of  consuming  time,  and 
seem  to  fancy  that  tlieir  merit  is  in  proportion  to  the  celerity 
with  which  they  despatch  the  business  before  them.  This 
is  a  great  mistake,  and  it,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  ever- 
lasting cry  of  "  retrenchment,"  and  constant  reference  to 
public  opinion.  Nothing  is  lost  by  taking  full  time  to  de- 
liberate. The  great  defect  of  our  people  is  be  always  in  a 
hurry,  to  do  every  thing  in  a  hurry,  and  consequently  to  do 
nothing  well.  It  would  be  better  to  increase  the  number 
of  judires,  and  to  have  smaller  judicial  districts,  than  to 
have  our  courts  always  in  a  hurry,  and  always  reminding 
the  counsel,  ''Time  is  precious,"  often  to  the  confusion  of 
their  brains,  and  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  clients. 
Multiplying  the  judicial  districtsand  appointin<r  more  judges 
would  remedy  the  evil,  and  be  a  great  economy  of  time  and 
money  in  the  end,  even  if  the  judges  were  paid,  as  they 
should  be,  a  liberal  salary.  High  salaries,  for  all  important 
offices,  arc  always  commended  by  a  wise  economy.  Offices 
which  do  not  demand  much  learning  or  talent,  which  any 
body  that  is  honest  and  has  common  sense  can  till,  should 
have  Old}'  a  low  salary  attached  to  them, — too  low  to  make 
it  much  of  an  object  to  aspire  to  them.  Higher  offices, 
which  demand  a  high  order  of  intellect  and  attainments, 
should  ahvaj's  have  liberal  salaries  attached  to  them.  Un- 
happily, fancying  ourselves  wiser  than  all  the  past,  and 
called  upon  to  open  a  new  era  for  the  world,  we  in  this 
country  reverse  this  rule, — give  a  liberal  salary  to  a  tide- 
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waiter,  and  a  meao-re  one  to  the  cliief  jnstiee  and  his  associ- 
ates, to  the  president,  heads  of  departments,  cono;ressmen, 
and  members  of  state  le<>;ishitnres.  The  conseqnence  is,  no 
man  tit  to  fill  the  higher  offices  can  accept  one  of  them  with- 
out a  g:reat  personal  sacrifice,  and  lialf  the  country  is 
scrambling  for  the  lower  ones.  But  this  comes  from  claim- 
ing to  be  wiser  tlian  our  fathers. 

The  "  Cnp-and-Saucer  Law  "  deserves  all  the  severity  with 
w-liich  Mr.  Cooper  treats  it.  We  have  no  wisli  to  see  re- 
vived the  old  pagan  doctrine,  which  includes  a  man's  wife 
and  childi-en  among  his  goods  and  chattels;  we  thank  God 
for  our  holy  religion,  which  has  emancipated  woman,  and 
elevated  her  to  be  the  companion,  though  not  tlie  head,  of 
man.  We  yield  to  no  one  in  our  respect  for  the  dignity  of 
woman,  or  in  our  appreciation  of  her  appropriate  sphere. 
But  we  have  no  sympathy  with  the  almost  universal  prn- 
rienc}'  of  our  age  and  country,  and  have  long  since  ceased 
to  be  a  follower  of  Frances  Wright,  or  a  disciple  of  Mary 
Wollstonecraft.  Woman  often  suffers  much  from  man,  and 
man  often  suffers,  too,  from  woman,  and  the  woman  as 
often  ruins  the  man  as  the  man  does  the  woman.  Neither 
is,  ordinarily,  an  angel  nor  a  demon,  though  both  are  some- 
times the  latter.  In  families  where  there  is  misery  the 
fault  is  not  always  that  of  the  husband,  and  not  unfrequently 
a  man  flies  to  the  club  or  to  the  dram-shop  solely  because 
his  "angel"  wife  cannot  make  his  own  fireside  pleasant  to 
him.  We  are  willing  that  the  property  a  wife  has  before 
marriage  should  be  settled  on  her,  or  at  least  a  portion  of 
it ;  but  we  cannot  endure  a  law  which  not  only  vests  lier 
with  it  after  marriage,  but  allows  her  the  management  of  it 
during  coverture  independently  of  her  husband,  and  to 
make  and  receive  devises  and  bequests,  preciselv  as  if 
single.  This  separation  of  the  interests  of  the  husband  and 
wife,  this  distinction  of  the  unity  of  the  married  pair,  mak- 
ing them  two,  and  permitting  them  in  hardly  any  respect  to 
be  one,  effected  by  the  recent  law  of  the  state  of  JN^ew  York, 
and  which  all  tlie  other  states  are  aspiring  to  imitate,  is  in- 
compatible with  the  true  nature  and  meaning  of  marriage, 
and  is  the  most  odious  and  immoral  in  principle  of  any 
measure  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen  deliberately 
adopted  by  a  civilized  state.  It  is  simply  the  first  step  tow- 
ards realizing  the  doctrines  preached  by  Frances  Wright. 
Under  this  law,  the  wife  may,  if  we  understand  it,  as  freely 
buy  and  sell,  sue  and  be  sued,  as  if  she  were  single.     She  is 
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during  coverture,  as  before  or  after,  in  the  fullest  sense,  a 
person  in  law.  She  may  dispose  of  her  property  to  enrich 
her  paramour,  if  disposed  ;  or  she  may  receive  from  him 
the  gift  of  a  farm  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and. 
under  pretence  of  managing  it,  leave  her  husband's  house, 
and  reside  on  it,  to  her  husband's  dishonor,  and  to  the 
neglect  of  all  her  duties  as  a  wife.  She  may  even  charge 
her  husband  with  every  cent  she  lets  him  have,  and  bring 
a  suit  against  him  to  recover  pay  for  any  cup  and  saucer  of 
hers  he  may  have  accidentally  broken  when  taking  his  tea. 
If  she  is  not  pleased  with  his  society,  she  can  leave  him,  if 
she  has  property  of  her  own,  and  reside  where  she  pleases, 
return  when  it  suits  her  convenience,  and  go  away  when 
she  is  tired  of  her  spouse.  Such  is  the  legislation  of  a  free 
and  enlightened  people.  The  full  effects  of  this  legislation 
will  not  be  immediately  seen,  for  as  yet  our  men  and  our 
women  retain,  to  some  extent,  the  views  and  habits  formed 
under  a  less  unchristian  sj'stem,  and  our  wives  will  not  at 
once  avail  themselves  of  all  the  license  the  law  gives  them. 
But  our  daughters,  at  furthest  our  granddaughters,  will,  and 
then  the  beautiful  effects  of  the  Antichristian  and  immoral 
legislation  now  insisted  on  will  be  seen  and  felt ;  but  then 
it  will  be  too  late. 

It  is  not  our  design  to  enlarge,  at  present,  on  this  topic, 
for  we  confess  that  we  have  not  ourselves  thoroughly  ex- 
amined all  the  bearings  of  t!ie  law  in  question.  It  seems  to 
us  to  have  been  the  work  of  ignorant,  but  well-meaning  per- 
sons, who,  seeing  certain  evils  accrue  under  the  old  law, 
undertook,  without  any  just  conceptions  of  their  cause,  to 
remedy  them,  and  adopted  the  first  remedy  that  presented 
itself,  without  ever  once  stopping  to  inquire  whether  the 
a])plication  of  that  remedy  would  not  produce  a  thousand 
other  evils,  each  a  hundredfold  worse.  In  this  way  most  of 
our  legislative  innovations  are  introduced.  Their  authors 
have  no  bad  intention,  nay,  they  have  good  intentions;  but 
they  are  ordiiuiry  men,  from  the  ordinary  walks  of  life, 
with  nothing  but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  subjects  on 
which  they  attempt  to  legislate.  A  legislator  was  once 
thought  to  be  a  rare  character,  and  it  was  su]>posed  no  man, 
unless  divinely  assisted,  could  be  a  comi)etent  legishitor; 
but  now  every  ploughman,  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  tinker, 
or  shopkeeper  has  only  to  be  chosen  a  member  of  a  legisla- 
ture to  be  a  Moses,  a  Minos,  a  Lycurgus,  a  Solon,  or  a 
Numa.      No   previous  study  or  discipline  is  regarded   as 
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necessary;  learning,  science,  art,  are  snperfluons,  and  we 
attempt  to  make  ignorance  and  folly  answer  the  purposes 
of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  and  with  what  ample  snccess — 
is  it  not  written  in  onr  statute-books? 

In  the  legislation  that  affects  financial  matters  and  purely 
business  interests,  we  respect  public  opinion,  and  the  inter- 
vention of  the  people.  In  reference  to  this  legislation,  we 
are  as  good  a  democrat  as  any  of  our  countrymen,  and  in 
this  legislation  we  think  our  country  compares  favorably 
with  any  other  country.  In  this  legislation  the  people  are  at 
home,  and  we  have  always  gi-eat  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and 
utility  of  those  measures  which  connnand  the  general  assent 
of  the  people.  Here  we  believe  the  judgment  of  the  peo- 
ple is  a  safer  guide  than  the  judgment  of  individuals,  how- 
ever learned,  able,  and  distinguished.  It  is,  indeed  only  on 
matters  of  this  sort  that  we  need  legislation,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  legislation  on  other  matters  was  not  contemplated 
by  our  fathers  ;  for  all  other  matters,  with  a  few  trifling 
exceptions,  were  already  covered  by  the  common  law,  which 
contained  the  condensed  wisdom  of  ages.  The  error  of  the 
country  lies  in  claiming  for  the  people  a  legiflative  capacity 
beyond  these,  in  regarding  statute  law  as  the  most  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  law,  and  in  attempting  to  amend  the 
common  law,  or  the  lex  non  scripta.  We  set  out  with  the 
false  assumption  that  we  are  a  new  people,  bound  by  noth- 
ing that  was  before  us,  and  under  the  necessity  of  creating 
every  thing  anew  for  ourselves.  Hence,  instead  of  confin- 
ing ourselves  to  such  alterations  in  statute  law,  the  lex 
scripta^  as  our  separation  from  the  mother  country  and  our 
peculiar  circumstances  rendered  necessary,  we  have  nnder- 
taken  to  revise  the  whole  law  of  the  land,  as  it  affects  both 
the  rights  of  persons  and  things.  We  have  unsettled  every 
thing,  and  in  our  ineptness  have  vitiated  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  rendei'ed  life,  liberty,  and  property  insecure, 
by  making  them,  as  in  Turkey,  wholly  dependent  on  the 
will  or  caprice  of  the  sovereign, — there  on  the  will  or 
caprice  of  the  sultan,  here  on  the  will  or  caprice  of  the 
multitude. 

In  pui'cly  economical  matters  the  people  are  the  best 
judges,  and  in  regard  to  those  matters  we  would  have  the 
democratic  element  felt ;  but  in  matters  of  justice,  in  the 
respect  in  Mdiicli  law  is  ethical,  and  deals  with  ethics,  we 
want  no  popular  legislation.  In  regard  to  rights,  whether 
of  persons  or  of  things,  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
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the  people  can  intei'vene  only  to  do  injury.  In  regard  to 
tliese,  save  as  to  the  oi'o-anization  of  the  conrts,  we  needed 
no  furtlier  le<jjislation,  and  no  further  intervention  of  the 
legislator.  The  law  had  been  settled  from  time  immemo- 
rial, and  only  needed  to  be  executed,  and  for  its  execution 
the  executive  and  judiciary  branches  of  the  government 
sufficed.  Least  of  all  did  we  need  the  intervention  of  the 
popular  element  in  the  judgment  of  causes,  especially  in  the 
shape  of  public  opinion  outside  of  the  courts  of  law.  The 
iiabit  of  appealing  to  the  public  on  all  occasions  is  so  uni- 
versal amongst  us,  and  the  practice  of  discussing  all  ques- 
tions In  public,  and  decidiug  them  by  a  plurality  of  voices, 
has  become  so  general,  that  nearly  all  manliness  and  inde- 
pendence of  character  have  been  lost  amongst  us.  There  is 
no  country  on  earth  where  public  opinion  is  so  powerful  and 
so  intolerant  as  in  these  United  States,  or  where  men's  souls 
are  really  so  enslaved.  It  is  not  that  dungeons  and  racks 
are  prepai'ed  for  the  body,  which  were,  after  all,  but  a  trifle, 
for  it  matters  little  what  is  done  to  tlie  body  if  the  soul  be 
free  ;  but  it  is  that  the;  mind  itself,  the  very  soul,  is  fettered 
and  bound  by  the  intangible  tyrant  called  public  sentiment. 
We  do  not  dare  act  from  principle,  to  follow  the  right  from 
our  own  personal  conviction,  whether  we  go  alone  or  with 
the  crowd,  but  we  are  as  a  people  continually  asking.  What 
will  people  say  ^  We  are  so  habituated  to  this,  it  has  be- 
come so  much  a  part  of  our  American  nature,  that  we  re- 
gard it  as  the  normal  order  of  things,  and  are  utterly  blinded 
to  the  evils  which  spring  from  it,  and  the  gross  injustice  it 
operates,  and  we  little  suspect  its  full  influence  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice. 

Whether  there  is  any  probability  of  correcting  the  evil, 
and  excluding  from  our  courts  this  outside  influence,  is  more 
than  we  know.  Certain  it  is  that  matters  are  growing  worse 
and  worse  every  day.  The  rage  for  innovation  is  so  strong, 
and  the  tendency  to  sweep  away  all  the  guaranties  of  indi- 
vidual rights  is  so  irresistible,  we  have  gone  so  far,  and  are 
going  with  such  an  ever-increasing  celerity,  in  a  wrong  di- 
rection, that  we  see  little  prospect  of  things  becoming  bet- 
ter. As  long  as  radicalism  conflned  itself  to  the  constitution 
of  power  and  the  flnancial  concerns  of  the  country,  antl  let 
the  law,  the  courts,  and  the  administration  of  justice  alone, 
we  could  suffer  it  to  go  on,  without  any  vital  injury  to  per- 
sonal liberty  ;  but  now  that  it  makes  these  the  special  objects 
of  its  care  and  solicitude,  we  see  no  hope  for  the  country 
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but  in  its  conversion,  which  depends  on  God,  not  on  man. 
The  whole  tendency  we  deplore  results  inevitably  from 
Protestantism,  which  destroys  the  conservative  influence  of 
religion,  by  subjecting  it  to  popnlar  control.  Protestantism, 
instead  of  being  able  to  resist  the  evil  tendenc}^  and  recall 
the  people  to  a  just  public  sentiment,  must  itself  yield  to 
that  tendency,  and  be,  as  we  every  day  see  it,  carried  away 
with  it.  In  fact,  there  is  no  human  help  for  us,  and  if  God 
does  not  in  his  providence  specially  intervene  to  save  us  from 
our  own  madness,  the  country  will  ere  long  lapse  into  bar- 
barism. 

Our  political  parties  might  do  something  if  they  would, 
but  they  can  do  nothing  so  long  as  they  all  profess  to  be 
democratic.  Democracy  is  a  stronger  word  here  than  Con- 
stitution, and  the  term  cannot  now  begenei'ally  adopted  ex- 
cept in  its  Jacobinical  sense.  If  all  parties  accept  it,  then 
all  jiarties  will  only  conspire  to  strengthen  the  destructive 
tendeiicy  we  have  pointed  out.  Properly  there  are  but  two 
parties  in  the  country,  conservatives  or  constitutionalists, 
and  destructives  or  radicals.  The  free-soil  party  is  an  or- 
ganization of  the  latter ;  and  those  not  incorporated  into 
that  party  should  lay  aside  the  name  of  Whig  and  Democrat, 
two  names  which  refer  to  the  constitution  of  government, 
and  inappropriate  here,  because  here  government  is  already 
constituted,  and  rally  around  the  constitution  as  a  true  con- 
servative party,  both  in  regard  to  the  general  government 
and  the  state  governments.  Were  they  to  do  so,  the  evil 
could  be  arrested.  But  they  will  not  do  so ;  old  party  ani- 
mosities, personal  rivalries,  and  petty  jealousies  will  prevent 
them  from  doing  so.  Things  will  go  on  as  they  have  been 
going,  and  those  of  us  who  sound  the  note  of  warning  will 
be  unheeded,  laughed  at,  or  denounced,  while  the  multitude 
will  continue  to  boast  of  the  wisdom  and  progress  of  the  age 
and  country.  Be  it  so.  We  have  done  our  duty  as  a  loyal 
Amei'ican  citizen  in  pointing  out  the  evil,  and  the  great 
body  of  our  Catholic  brethren  will  do  theirs,  we  trust,  and 
the  responsibility  must  rest,  where  it  belongs,  on  those  who 
have  the  power,  and  only  abuse  it. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1852.] 

It  is  not  SO  easy  to  comprehend  American  politics,  and 
to  form  a  tolerable  jud2:ment  of  the  respective  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  two  great  political  parties  which  have  divided, 
or  now  -divide,  the  country,  as  many  of  our  learned  news- 
paper editors  appear  to  imagine.  We  live  under  a  compli- 
cated political  system, — a  general  government  for  certain 
specified  purposes,  and  state  governments  for  all  the  remain- 
ing purposes  of  government.  Under  one  aspect  we  are  one 
independent  national  sovereignt}',  with  only  a  single  gov- 
ernment; under  anotlier,  we  are  thirty-one  independent 
sovereignties,  with  thirty-one  independent  governments. 
Foreigners,  and  even  man}''  native-boi-n  citizens,  are  very 
liable  to  mistake  the  mutual  relation  of  the  Union  and  the 
states,  and  to  assume  that  the  general  is  in  all  respects  the 
supreme  government  of  the  country,  and  that  the  states  are 
only  prefectures  or  subordinate  governments,  dependent  on 
the  Union,  deriving  their  powers  from  it,  and  instituted  by 
it  for  the  purposes  of  local  administration.  But  such  is  not 
the  case.  The  general  government,  both  in  law  and  in  fact, 
is  subsequent  to  the  states,  and  in  all  respects  their  creature, 
It  derives  its  existence,  its  constitution,  and  all  its  powers 
from  them,  not  they  theirs  from  it. 

The  two  governments,  again,  rest  on  different  bases,  and 
demand  different  rules  for  the  construction  of  their  respec- 
tive powers.  The  general  government  is  founded  by  the 
states,  originates  in  compact,  and  has  only  the  powers  ex- 
pressed in  the  compact,  and  such  incidental  powers  as  are 
necessary  to  their  exercise.  The  state  governments  origi- 
nate in  that  social  necessity  in  which  all  governments,  in  the 
last  analysis,  originate,  and  hold  under  the  law  of  nature,  or 
moi'e  pi'operly,  under  the  law  of  God,  from  which  all  hu- 
man govei'nments  derive  their  le,<2;itimacy,  their  legal  powers, 
or  their  i-ight  to  command  and  to  coerce  obedience.  They 
Juive  all  the  rightful  powers  of  government  not  denied  them 
by  their  own  constitutions  or  expressly  delegated  to  the 
Union.  The  general  government,  before  acting,  must  in- 
quire whether  the  power  it  proposes  to  exercise  has  been 
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granted  ;  the  state  government,  before  exercising  a  power, 
has  only  to  inquire  whether  it  has  been  forbidden. 

The  state  governments  have  a  character  of  their  own,  as 
republican,    democratic,    aristocratic,   free   states   or   slave 
states ;  the  general  government  has  no  character  of  its  own, 
and  takes  whatever  character  it  has  from  the  states  creating 
it.     It  is  not  necessarily  democratic  or  aristocratic,  in  favor 
of   popular   freedom  or   opposed  to  it.     True,  congress  is 
bound  to  guaranty  to  each  state  a  republican  constitution  ; 
but  whether  the  guaranty  is  to  the  Union   that  each  state 
shall  be  republican,  or  a  guaranty  of  the  Union  to  each  state 
of  a  republican  constitution,  if  such  be  its  choice,  may  per- 
haps be  a  question.     If  the  latter  interpretation  be  admis- 
sible, the  states  may,  if  tliey  choose,  adopt  the  monarchical 
form   of   government,  and   the   Union  be  thus  a  union  of 
monarchical  instead  of  simple  republican  states,  without 
any  change  in  its  own  character  or  constitution.     But  if  this 
interpretation,  as  generally  held,  and  most  likely  correctly 
held,  be  inadmissible,  and  it  is  obligatory  on  every  state  to 
adopt  and  maintain  the  republican  form  of  government,  still 
no  state  is  bound  to  adopt  a  democratic  constitution.     A 
republican  government  does  by  no  means  necessarily  imply 
a  democratic  government.    Rome  was  a  republic,  but  it  was 
never  a  democracy ;  Yenice  was  a  republic,  but  it  was  an 
aristocracy,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  an  oligarchy;  Switzerland 
and  Holland  were  both  republics  at  the  time  of  our  revolu- 
tion, but  neither  showed  any  inclination   to  a   democracy. 
Prance,  while  we  are  writing,  is  a  republic,  but  the  whole 
positive  power  of  the  nation  is  vested   in  the  prince-presi- 
dent, and  the  jieople  have,  even  with  universal   suffrage, 
only  a  qualified  negative  on  the  acts  of  government,  similar 
in  its  nature,  though  not  in  its  form,  to  the  tribunitial  veto 
under  the  republican  constitution  of  ancient  Rome.     Ac- 
cording to  the  usage  of  writers  on  government  at  the  time 
the  federal  constitution  was  framed  and  adopted,  a  republi- 
can government  is  any  government  without  a  king  or  em- 
peror.    Under  any  interpretation  of  tlie  constitution,  then, 
the  states  have  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  to  adopt 
any  form  of  government  not  monarchical.     They  may  vest 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  in  an  licreditary  aristocracy, 
in  the  class  of  rich  men,  of  poor  men,  in  two  or  more  classes 
combined,  or  governing  as  separate   estates,  or  they  may 
vest  it  in  tlie  whole  people,  whether  noble  or  ignoble,  learned 
or  unlearned,  rich  or  poor,  and  whichever  they  do  the  gov- 
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eminent  will  be  rejjublican,  and  perfectly  compatible  both 
with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  of  the 
Union. 

Political  parties,  consequently,  under  our  s_ysteni,  are  to 
be  considered  in  a  twofold  relation, — in  relation  to  the  gen- 
eral government,  and  in  relation  to  the  state  governments, 
or,  as  we  may  say,  to  government  in  general.  The  two  re- 
lations have  no  necessary  depen<lence  on  one  another.  The 
principles  and  policy  of  a  party  in  relation  to  the  constitu- 
tion and  administration  of  the  general  government  do  not 
necessarily  determine  its  principles  and  policy  in  relation  to 
the  constitution  and  administration  of  the  state  govern- 
ments, nor  the  principles  and  policy  of  a  party  with  regard 
to  the  latter  determine  its  principles  and  policy  with  regard 
to  the  former.  The  terms  repiMican^  de/inocratic^  aristo- 
cratic^ when  applied  to  the  general  government,  have  no 
meaning,  as  the  tiinm  federalist  and  state  riglds  have  no 
meaning  when  applied  to  the  several  state  governments.  A 
national  democratic  party  is  under  our  system  an  absurdity, 
for  all  the  questions  which  pertain  to  the  constitution  of 
government  in  general  are  reserved  to  the  several  state  gov- 
ernments. Questions  of  aristocracy,  of  democracy,  oligarchy, 
of  liberty  or  slavery,  universal  or  restricted  suffrage,  social 
equality,  and  the  like,  belong  to  a  party  as  a  state  party,  not 
as  a  federal  or  national  party.  To  a  national  i)arty  can  be- 
long only  such  questions  as  relate  to  the  respective  powers 
of  the  general  and  state  governments,  to  foreign  policy,  to 
commerce,  finance,  national  defence,  and  the  general  wel- 
fare of  the  Union.  It  would  save  some  confusion,  and 
many  serious  mistakes,  if  the  two  classes  of  questions  were 
kept  distinct,  and  parties  were  considered  separately  in  rela- 
tion to  each,  and  not  as  necessarily  right  or  wrong  in  regard 
to  the  one  because  right  or  wrong  in  regard  to  the  other. 

The  parties  in  this  country  were  at  lirst,  after  the  revo- 
lution, named  in  reference  to  the  general  government. 
From  1787  to  1798,  they  were  named  Federalists  and  Anti- 
Federalists;  from  1798  to  1820,  Federalists  and  Republicans; 
from  1820  to  1824,  llepublicans  (ml v  ;  from  1824  to  1832, 
National  Republicans  and  simply  Itcpublicans  or  Demo- 
cratic Re])ublicans;  from  1832  to  the  present  time,  the  two 
great  leading  parties  have  been  called  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats. Here  the  only  party  names  in  use  since  1798  at  all 
applicable  to  a  national  party,  or  a  ])arty  in  regard  to  the 
Union,  are  Federalist,  and  perhaps  WJdg.    The  other  names 
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designate,  if  any  thing,  the  views  of  parties  in  relation  to 
government  in  general,  and  therefore  belong  to  the  parties 
only  as  state  parties. 

The  names  Federalist  and  Anti-Federalist  originated  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. When  the  colonies  met  in  congress  and  declared 
their  independence  of  the  British  crown,  they  drew  up  and 
adopted  certain  articles  of  confederation.  These  articles 
were  found  by  experience  to  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  country,  and  wholly  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a  firm 
and  efficient  national  government.  The  several  states,  conse- 
quently, appointed  delegates  to  meet  in  convention  to  revise 
and  amend  them.  The  convention  met  in  Philadelphia  in 
1787,  and,  instead  of  revising  and  amending  the  old  articles 
of  confederation,  drew  up  and  proposed  to  the  states  for 
their  ratification  a  federal  constitution,  creating  a  union  in 
stead  of  a  confederation  of  the  states, — a  general  govern- 
ment empowered  to  act,  within  its  prescribed  sphere,  im- 
mediately on  the  people  of  the  several  states,  instead  of  a 
congress  able  to  act  on  them,  as  under  the  old  confedera- 
tion, only  through  the  medium  of  the  several  state  govern- 
ments, which  it  had  no  power  to  coerce  into  obedience. 
Those  who  were  in  favor  of  ratifying  this  constitution  by 
the  several  states  were  called  Federalists ;  those  who  were 
opposed  to  it,  as  Patrick  Henry  in  Virginia  and  Samuel 
Adams  in  Massachusetts,  whether  on  the  ground  of  its  re- 
serving too  little  power  to  the  states  or  giving  too  much 
power  to  the  Union,  especially  to  the  federal  executive, 
were  called  Anti-Federalists.  The  two  parties,  as  parties 
with  regard  to  the  Union,  were  appropriately  enough  named, 
and  the  name  Federalist  designated  a  friend  and  supporter 
of  the  Union.  Happily  for  the  country,  the  Federalists 
were  able  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  by 
the  several  states,  and  to  organize,  in  1789,  the  government, 
under  George  Washington  as  president,  and  John  Adams 
as  vice-president.  They  continued  in  power,  and  to  ad- 
minister the  government,  till  March  4,  1801,  when  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson and  his  party  came  in. 

Under  General  Washington's  first  presidential  term  party 
spirit  did  not  run  high  in  the  country  ;  but  under  his  second 
term  it  raged  with  great  violence,  embittered  by  new  ques- 
tions which  had  been  raised  by  the  French  revolution,  and 
the  war  between  England  and  France  growing  out  of  that 
revolution.     Mr.  Jefferson  took  the  lead  in  the  opposition, 
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and  ill  his  private  coiTes))Oiidence  at  liome  and  abroad  de- 
nounced the   adiniiiistration  in  no  measured  terms,  hardly 
sparing,  if  indeed  he  did  spare,  the  father  of  his  conntry  him- 
self. Theopjiosition  to  the  constitution  had  pretty  much  dis- 
appeared ;  several  amendments  had  been  proposed  and  adopt- 
ed, which  removed  the  principal  objections  of  Mr.  Jelfer- 
son  and  the  Anti-Federalists;  but  opposition  to  the  admin- 
istration  took  the  place  of  opposition  to  the  constitution, 
and  in  1798,  after  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams  instead  of  ]\Ir. 
Jefferson  to  the  presidency,  it   became  formidable.     This 
opposition,  organized  under  Mr.  Jefferson's  lead,  took  the 
name  of  Hejnihlican,  a  name  that  belongs,  and  under  our 
system  can  properly  belong,  to  no  party  in  relation  to  the 
Union.     The  name  was  insidiously  chosen,  with  the  usual 
disingenuousness  of  party,  and  designed  to  imply,  not  only 
that  the  party  bearing  it  were  in  favor  of  the  republican 
form  of  government,  which  would  have  been  well  enough, 
but  that  the  Federalists,  their  opponents,  were  anti-repub- 
lican, and  in  favoi-  of  monarchy.     Here  was  gross  injustice. 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  party  were  undoubtedly  republicans, 
if  not  democrats  ;  bnt  so  also  were  the  Federalists.     There 
never  has  been  a  monarchical  party  in  this  country.     The 
people,  indeed,  did  not  make  the  revolution  and  achieve 
national  independence  because  opposed  to  monarchy,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  republic  ;  but  they  were,  and 
from  the  first  had  been,  republican.     Fven  the  loyalists  of 
the  revolution  adhered  to  the  mother  country  from  loyalty, 
interest,  habit,  association,  hopes  or  fears,  not  because  they 
were   attached   to  monarchy    and   opposed    to    republican 
government ;  at  least  this  was  true  of  the  great  majority  of 
them.     Individuals  in  the  Federalist  party  may  have  held 
that  a  limited  monarchy,  like  that  of  Great  Britain,  where 
practicable,  is   preferable  to  a  republic,  but  none  of  them 
ever  believed  such  a  government  to  be  practicable  in  the 
United  States.     Such  was  confessedly  the  case  with  Mr. 
Alexander  Hamilton  ;  but  even  he,  as  Mr.  Jefferson  him- 
self acknowledges,  held  that  a  monarchy  was  wholly  im- 
|)racticable  here,  and  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to 
attempt  to  introduce  it.   George  Washington,  John  Adams, 
and  some  other  eminent  patriots  and  statesmen,  no  doubt, 
agreed  with  him  in  his  monarchical  preferences,  but  they 
were  as  firmly  resolved  to  sustain  the  republic,  and  as  ready 
to  oppose  every  attempt  to  introduce  monarchical  institu- 
tions, as  were  Mr.  Jefferson   and  his  partisans  themselves. 
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Individuals,  also,  there  may  be  now,  and  not  a  few  too,  who, 
when  sufferiniT  some  pique  from  the  democracy,  or  alarmed 
at  the  mad  policy  of  our  radicals,  fancy  themselves  to  be  in 
favor  of  monarchy  ;  but  there  is  not  and  never  has  been  any 
monarchical  party  in  the  country,  and  never  have  our  poli- 
tics turned  in  any  sense  whatever  on  the  questions  between 
monarchy  and  republicanism. 

Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  party,  however,  saw  proper  to  accuse 
the  old  Federalists  of  beino;  anti-republican,  and  of  aiming  at 
the  establishment  of  monarchy.  They  succeeded  but  too 
well  in  making  a  large  portion  of  the  American  people  be- 
lieve it,  and  the  prejudices  they  created  still  linger  in  the  , 
minds  of  not  a  few  of  our  citizens.  He  who  should  pro- 
nounce himself  in  favor  of  the  old  Fedei'alists  would  stand 
a  very  good  chance  of  being  termed  by  the  infallible  Amer- 
ican press  a  monarchist,  and,  as  such,  of  being  held  up  to  pub- 
lic indignation.  Yet  the  accusation  was  false,  and  known 
by  Mr.  Jefferson,  as  well  as  others,  to  be  false.  He  himself 
confesses  it,  and  says  in  his  first  inaugural  address  :  "  "We 
have  called  bi-ethren  of  the  same  faith  by  different  names. 
We  are  all  federalists  ;  we  are  all  republicans."  Wherefore, 
then,  had  he  charged  his  opponents  with  being  monarchists  ? 
It  was  party  injustice,  and  has  to  be  put  down  to  the  un- 
scrupulousness  of  party  spirit,  from  which  Mr.  Jefferson, 
we  are  sorry  to  say,  was  not  himself  entirely  free.  Both 
parties,  then,  agreed  as  to  their  general  principles  of  govern- 
ment. Both  were  republican,  both  held,  after  the  fashion 
of  the  times,  the  origin  of  government  in  compact,  in  a 
real  or  imaginary  popular  convention,  and  both  asserted 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  Both,  also,  agreed,  that  the 
Union,  instead  of  a  mere  confederation,  of  the  states  must 
be  preserved.     Wherein,  then,  did  they  differ? 

This  question  requires  a  twofold  answer  ;  first,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  general  government,  and  second,  in  relation  to 
the  state  governments,  or  government  in  general.  In  rela- 
tion to  the  general  government,  the  Federalists  wished  to 
consolidate  its  powers,  and  to  give  it  as  much  the  character 
of  a  supreme  central  govermnent  as  could  be  done  without 
transcending  its  constitutional  limits.  Their  tendency  was 
to  develop  and  confirm  the  powers  of  the  Union,  rather 
than  tlie  reserved  rights  of  the  states.  Their  policy  was  to 
render  the  government  strong  and  efficient  at  home,  and 
respectable  abroad  ;  to  protect  commerce  and  navigation,  to 
found  a  navy  and  to  maintain  an  army  to  prevent  national 
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insults,  and  to  protect  our  maritime  and  national  ris^lits. 
These  were,  in  brief,  the  principles  and  policy  of  the  Fed- 
eralists. The  Republicans  were  more  intent  on  the  re- 
served rights  of  the  states  tlian  on  tlie  powers  granted  to 
the  Union,  were  opposed  to  making  the  federal  government 
a  strong  government,  and  in  favor  of  restricting  its  sphere, 
and  diminisliing  the  patronage  of  the  executive,  as  far  as 
possible  under  the  constitution.  They  clamored  for  "  re- 
trenchment and  economy,"  opposed  the  accumulation  of  a 
national  debt,  the  general  fundholding  system,  the  creation 
of  a  navy,  the  maintenance  of  an  army,  and  the  protection 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  otherwise  than  by  diplomacy 
and  bargain.  They  were  in  favor  of  leaving  our  commerce 
to  foreigners,  to  be  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels,  and  of 
pocketing  national  insults,  instead  of  going  to  the  expense 
of  guarding  against  them  or  of  redressing  them.  Mr,  Jef- 
ferson had  no  very  lively  sensibility  to  national  honor,  and 
lived  in  mortal  dread  of  war  and  national  expenditures. 
If  he  had  been  a  son  of  the  cold,  calculating  JSTortli,  instead 
of  tlie  warm,  chivalric  South,  of  Massachusetts  instead  of 
Virginia,  it  is  probable  we  should  never  have  heard  the 
last  of  his  tameness,  his  meanness  of  spirit,  and  his  fear  of 
expense ;  and  certain  it  is,  that  we  owe  to  him  and  his 
party  much  of  that  low  national  character  whicli  we  still 
bear  abroad, — that  common  belief  among  foreigners  that 
an  American  will  do  any  thing  and  put  up  with  any 
thing — for  mone3\  Another  war  with  Great  Britain,  per- 
haps, is  needed  to  enable  us  to  retrieve  our  character,  and 
prove  that  tliere  is  something  that  Yankees  prize  more 
than  money. 

The  natural  tendency  of  the  Eepublican  party,  pushed  to 
its  extreme,  would  have  too  much  restricted  the  powers  of 
the  general  government,  made  the  Union  a  mere  rope  of 
sand,  and  thrown  the  countrj^  back  into  that  chaotic  state 
from  which  the  constitution  had  rescued  it.  Its  policy 
would,  if  carried  out,  have  rendered  the  government  ineffi- 
cient at  home  and  contemptible  abroad,  exposed  our  trade, 
our  maritime  and  national  rights,  to  perpetual  insult  and  in- 
jury, and  prevented  us  from  ever  becoming  a  great  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  people.  It  was,  therefore,  a  policy 
which,  with  such  a  bold  and  enterprising  people,  and  in  a 
counti-y  of  sucli  rich  and  varied  natural  resoui-ces  as  ours, 
could  by  no  human  possibility  be  practicable,  except  for  a 
very  brief   period.     The   tendency   of   the  Federalists,  if 
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pushed  to  its  extreme,  iniij;lit  have  swallowed  up  the  states 
in  the  Union,  and  deprived  us  of  tlie  advantages  of  that  fed- 
erative element  so  essential  in  our  system  of  government. 
But  the  general  policy  of  the  party  was  unobjectionable,  and 
has,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  particulars,  been 
adopted  to  the  letter  by  the  Republican  party,  and  become 
the  settled  policy  of  the  country.  There  was,  however, 
never  mucli  danger  of  the  centralizing  tendency  of  the  Fed- 
eralists being  pushed  to  an  extreme,  and  we  have  been  un- 
able to  find  an  instance  in  whicli  the  party  while  in  power 
transcended  its  constitutional  limits  or  usurped  for  the  Union 
any  of  the  reserved  rights  of  the  states.  The  E,epnl)lican 
party,  after  all,  was,  when  in  power,  more  of  a  state-rights 
party  in  profession  than  in  practice.  The  Federalists  ma}' 
have  had  the  stronger  tendency  to  centralization  through 
the  legislative  and  judicial  departments  of  the  government; 
but  the  Republicans  had  much  the  stronger  tendency  to  it 
through  the  executive  department;  which  shows  that  the 
Republicans  were  far  more  likely  to  develop  into  monarch- 
ists than  were  the  Federalists  whom  they  charged  with  being 
in  favor  of  monarchy.  ]!!fo  Federalist  ever  grasped  more 
power  for  the  Union  than  did  Mr.  Jefferson  in  his  purchase 
of  Louisiana,  and  his  Embargo  and  l^on-Intercourse  Acts. 
No  Federalist  document  was  ever  issued  containing  stronger 
centralizing  doctrines  than  those  set  forth  in  General  Jack- 
son's famous  proclamation  against  the  southern  nullifiers, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Federalists  in  the  Hartford 
convention  pushed  the  state-rights  doctrines  to  the  very 
verge  of  nullitication.  In  fact,  either  party,  when  in  power, 
tended  to  magnify  the  powers  of  the  Union,  and  widen  the 
sphere  of  the  general  government  as  much  as  possible,  while 
either,  in  opposition,  fell  back  more  or  less  on  the  reserved 
rights  of  the  states. 

In  regard  to  those  principles  of  government  which  find 
their  application  with  us  only  within  the  sphere  of  the  state 
governments,  there  were  also  important  differences,  as  well 
as  resemblances.  Both,  as  we  have  said,  were  republican, 
both  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and  the  origin 
of  government  in  convention  ;  but  the  Federalists  inclined 
to  a  republic  of  the  respectabilities,  and  the  Republicans  to 
a  democracy.  The  difference  between  the  two  parties  was 
analogous  to  that  between  the  Girondins  and  the  Mountaui 
or  Jacobins  in  France.  Both  agreed  in  rejecting  monarchy 
and  decapitating  the  king  ;  but  the  Girondins  were  for  re- 
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taining  the  power  in  tlie  liandsof  the  hourgeoisie, — the  mer- 
chants, mannfacturers,  tradesmen,  and  property-holders,  who 
would  supply  the  place  of  the  old  nobility  ;  but  the  Jacobins 
insisted  on  placing  the  power  of  the  state  in  the  hands  of 
the  sans  culottes  or  the  populace,  where  it  would  be  more 
generally  at  the  service  of  the  demagogues.  The  Repub- 
licans professed  great  confidence  in  popular  instincts  and 
judgments,  and  were  in  favor  of  leaving  them  free  to  man- 
age the  government  as  they  should  see  proper,  without  any 
but  self-im])oscd  i-estrictions  on  their  will,  passions,  or 
caprices ;  the  Federalists  held  that  the  people  might  some- 
times deceive  themselves,  and  still  oftener  be  deceived  by 
the  arts,  intrigues,  and  declamations  of  demagogues,  and 
therefore  that  some  restrictions  should  be  placed  on  their 
power,  and  some  care  should  be  taken  to  confine  its  exercise 
to  those  who  could  give  a  pledge  to  the  public  that  they 
would  not  abuse  it.  The  Republicans  were  intent  on  pro- 
viding for  the  free  and  full  expression  of  the  popular  will 
in  the  government;  the  Federalists  thought  more  of  provid- 
ing against  the  abuses  of  power,  and  obtaining  a  reasonable 
security  that  the  popular  will  in  governing  would  govern 
justly.  The  Federalists  loved  liberty,  and  were  as  ready  to 
niake  any  sacrifice  for  it  as  were  their  opponents ;  but  they 
and  the  Republicans  did  not  mean  the  same  thing  by  liberty. 
The  Republican  understood  by  liberty  the  liberty  of  the 
people,  unrestrained  by  kings  or  nobles,  to  govern;  the 
Federalist,  as  distinguished  from  him,  understood  by  liberty 
the  freedom  of  the  subject,  or  his  free  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  his  natural  and  vested  .rights  as  inviolable  in  the 
face  of  political  power.  The  Republican  dreaded  the  tyranny 
of  the  few  over  the  people  as  the  ruling  power;  the  Fed- 
eralist, the  tyranny  of  the  many,  and  of  power  in  whose 
hands  soever  lodged  ;  the  former  sought  the  freedom  of 
the  people  as  government  to  rule,  the  latter  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  to  possess.  The  Republican  would  remove 
all  restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  people  as  sovereign,  and 
establish  absolute,  unlimited  government;  the  Federalist 
would  limit  their  power  as  sovereign  or  as  the  state,  and  by 
wise  and  wholesome  laws  secure  their  freedom  as  individ- 
uals ;  the  former  would  have  a  free  state,  the  latter  free 
men.  The  Republican,  perhaps  without  knowing  it,  sought 
to  establish  social  despotism,  the  Federalist  personal  free- 
dom, for  the  state  is  as  despotic  when  the  power  is  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  whole  people,  with  full  freedom  to  gov- 
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ern  accorclin^^  to  their  arbitrary  will,  as  when  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  ruler,  under  an  absolute  monarchy.  Prop- 
erly speaking,  then,  the  Federalists  were  the  party  of  lib- 
erty, and  the  Twepnblieans  the  party  of  despotism.  The 
Federalist  placed  the  sovereignty  in  the  people  regulated 
and  restrained  by  law ;  the  Republican  placed  it  in  the 
people  without  law ;  and  therefore  made  the  government  a 
government  of  mere  human  will,  which  is  the  very  essence 
of  despotism. 

Undoubtedly,  the  pretence,  and,  we  willingly  concede, 
the  belief,  of  the  Kepublican  party  was  the  reverse  of  all 
this.  They  no  doubt  imagined  that,  if  the  political  power 
was  vested  in  the  whole  people,  and  if  all  obstacles  to  the 
free  and  full  expression  of  their  will  in  the  government  were 
removed,  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  people  as  the  state, 
but  the  freedom  of  the  people  as  individuals,  that  is,  the 
freedom  of  the  people  distributively  as  well  as  collectively, 
would  be  secured.  But  they  forgot  that  power,  in  whose 
hands  soever  lodged,  is  always  liable  to  be  aluised;  that 
there  is  always  a  large  class  of  individuals,  called  courtiers 
in  a  monarchy,  demagogues  in  a  democratic  republic,  who 
make  it  their  business  to  flatter  and  deceive  the  sovereign 
power,  and  induce  it  to  abuse  its  trusts ;  and  that  every 
government  of  absolute  will,  whether  the  will  of  the  many, 
the  few,  or  the  one,  is  essentially  a  despotism,  and  wholly 
incompatil)le  wnth  the  individual  liberty  or  the  personal  free- 
dom of  the  subject.  The  objections  to  the  modern  demo- 
cratic theory  are  twofold.  One  objection  is,  that  it  leads  to 
anarchy,  because  it  derives  the  right  to  govern  from  a  hu- 
man source,  and  denies  the  divine  origin  of  all  legal  power. 
Before  the  law  of  nature,  and  even  before  the  eternal  law, 
all  men  are  equal ;  and  if  all  are  equal,  no  one  has  any  right 
to  govern  another,  and  consequently  every  government  of 
man  over  man,  or  of  men  over  men,  must  be  founded  in 
usurpation,  and  every  one  has  an  indefeasible  right  to  resist 
it  whenever  he  pleases,  which  is  anarch3^  But  this  is  not 
the  greatest  objection  to  the  theory.  The  greatest  objection 
is  of  a  contrary  character,  namely,  that  pure,  unlimited  de- 
mocracy is  social  despotism,  and  enslaves  the  people  dis- 
tributively to  the  people  collectively.  Under  a  pure  de- 
mocracy the  individual  has  a  certain  nominal  freedom  as  a 
part  of  the  governing  body,  but  not  a  particle  as  a  part  of 
the  body  governed.  The  will  of  the  community,  of  the 
majority,  is   unlimited,  and    governs  as  absolutely  as  the 
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will  of  an  oriental  despot.  There  is  no  redress,  whatever 
wrongs  it  may  inflict  on  tlie  individual,  because  it  is  all- 
powerfnl,  and  has  no  conscience, — as  an  individual  despot 
may  have,  for  conscience  pertains  to  the  individual,  never 
to  the  people  as  a  collective  body.  Hence,  democratic 
governments  are  always  the  most  arbitrary  of  all  govern- 
ments, and  the  most  oppressive  and  merciless  of  all  tyrants 
in  every  land  are  always  the  democrats  who  happen  for  a 
moment  to  And  themselves  in  power,  as  was  ainindantly 
proved  in  the  old  French  revolution,  and  as  has  been  fully 
confirmed  bv  the  horrors  of  tlie  recent  red-republican  rev- 
olutions. The  world  has  no  name  for  the  complete  demo- 
cratic regime  but  the  reign  of  terror.  It  must  be  so,  be- 
cause the  heart  of  man  in  every  individual  is  naturally  cor- 
rupt, and  men  iii  masses  are  infinitely  more  corrupt  than 
as  individuals.  Who  knows  not  that  men  in  crowds  will  do 
acts  without  compunction,  from  which,  if  thrown  on  their 
individual  responsibility,  they  would  slirink  with  horror? 

The  great  objection  to  the  old  Republican  party  was  its 
tendency  to  establish  the  unlimited  authority  of  the  people 
as  the  governing  power,  and  therefore  social  despotism.  Its 
activity  was  constantly  exerted  to  render  the  government 
a  government  of  supreme  popular  will  instead  of  a  gov- 
ernment of  law.  It  labored  incessantly  to  abolish  all  the 
restrictions  it  found  established  by  law  on  the  will  of  the 
people,  and  to  reduce  all  to  a  common  level.  It  would 
suffer  nothing  to  remain  inviolable,  or  above  the  power  of 
the  people  as  the  state.  Thus  it  attacked  and  sought  to 
abolish  all  vested  rights.  It  reduced  all  corporations  to 
the  same  category,  and  maintained  that  their  charters, 
for  whatever  purpose  granted,  might  be  altered,  modified, 
repealed,  or  vacated  at  the  will  of  the  legislature.  And 
because  the  common  law  protected  vested  rights,  it  pro- 
posed its  abolition,  and  with  it,  that  there  might  be  no 
power  in  the  state  to  limit  the  onmipotence  of  the  sover- 
eign people,  they  sought,  and  their  continuators  still  seek, 
to  destroy  the  independence  of  the  judiciary,  by  making 
the  judges  elective  b}'  popular  suffrage  for  a  short  term  of 
office,  and  reeligible.  Their  doctrine,  carried  out,  would 
place  all  vested  rights,  and  indeed  the  possessions  of  every 
man,  at  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign  people,  or  rather  of  the 
unprincipled  and  noisy  demagogues  who  for  the  most  part 
control  them.  The  Federalists,  on  the  contrary,  asserted 
the   sacredness  of  vested    rights,  the  inviolability  of  con- 
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tracts,  the  whole  common  law  doctrine  of  corporations,  and 
the  obligation  of  the  government  to  protect  and  vindicate 
the  rights  of  property.  Tliey  contended  for  the  common 
law  and  an  independent  judiciary,  as  the  surest,  and  in  fact 
the  only,  safeguard  for  personal  freedom  against  the  en- 
croachments of  power,  and  in  so  doing  justly  deserved 
against  the  Republicans  the  title  of  the  party  of  freedom. 

Such  were  the  two  great  parties,  and  such  their  respect- 
ive tendencies,  principles  and  policies, — -their  agreement, 
and  their  differences.  The  Republican  party,  after  a  vio- 
lent struggle,  came  into  power,  as  we  have  said,  in  1801, 
under  the  lead  of  the  sage  of  Monticello,  and  they  or  their 
successors  have  remained  in  power  most  of  the  time  since. 
The  war  with  Great  Britain,  in  1812,  compelled  them  to 
abandon  Mr.  Jefferson's  policy,  his  gun-boat  system  and 
all,  and  to  adopt  substantially,  as  to  the  general  govern- 
ment, the  policy  of  Washington  and  Adams,  the  old  Fed- 
eralist policy.  In  consequence  of  the  adoption  of  their 
policy  by  the  general  government,  the  Federalists,  after  the 
peace  of  1815,  offered  them  but  a  feeble  opposition,  and  in 
1820,  on  the  reelection  of  Mr.  Monroe,  disbanded,  and  have 
since  ceased  to  exist  as  a  party.  Under  Mr.  Monroe's  sec- 
ond term,  and  during  the  election  of  his  successor,  in  1824, 
there  was,  nominally,  only  one  party,  the  Republican,  in 
the  country.  All  the  divisions  claimed  to  be  Republican, 
and  all  the  candidates  voted  for  in  the  presidential  election, 
Mr.  Crawford  of  Georgia,  Henry  Clay  of  Kentuckj'-,  An- 
drew Jackson  of  Tennessee,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  of 
Massachusetts,  were  all  members  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  only  the  last  mentioned  had  ever  been  a  member  of 
the  Federalist  party.  After  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams,  the 
administration  party  began  to  be  called  ISTational  Repub- 
licans, and  the  opposition,  who  rallied  under  the  lead  of 
General  Jackson,  as  a  second  Jefferson,  were  called  simply 
Republicans,  and  occasionally  Democratic  Republicans. 
Both  parties  continued  to  be  designated  by  these  names 
till  1832,  when,  on  the  reelection  of  President  Jackson,  the 
National  Republicans  assumed  the  name  of  Whigs,  and 
the  Republicans  became  Democratic  Republicans  and  sim- 
ply Democrats,  as  at  present. 

The  Whigs  are  only  tiie  National  Republicans,  and  the 
Democrats  only  the  Democratic  Republicans,  under  other 
names;  but  the  Whigs  are  not  precisely  the  same  with  the 
old  Federalists,  nor  do  the  Democrats  continue  in  all  re- 
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spects  the  old  Republicans.  In  their  principles  and  policy 
as  to  the  general  government  the  Democrats  stand  on  the 
old  Federalist  platform,  except  in  one  or  two  particulars, 
wliich  we  shall  soon  mention;  but  in  I'cgard  to  govern- 
ment in  general,  they  are  the  old  Republicans  developed, 
or  come  to  maturity,  that  is,  as  we  find  them  in  the  north- 
ern, western,  and  middle  states.  The  Whigs,  in  relation 
to  the  general  government,  adopt  in  the  main  the  old  Fed- 
eralist policy,  especially  those  portions  of  it  not  adopted 
by  the  Democrats;  in  regard  to  government  in  general, 
they  are  divided  :  a  respectable  minority  of  them  adopt  tlie 
conservative  views  of  the  old  Federalists,  but  the  rest  are 
as  radical  as  their  Democratic  opponents. 

The  Federalists  originally  represented  the  commercial, 
and  in  general  the  business  interests  of  the  country  ;  the 
Republicans  the  farming  and  planting  or  agricultural  in- 
terests. The  Federalists  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
urban  party ;  the  Republicans,  the  rural  or  country  party, 
and  if  the  landed  estates  had  not  in  general  been  small 
and  nearl}^  equally  divided,  they  would  have  corresponded 
to  the  Tory  party  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
They  were  for  an  economical  government,  and  opposed  to 
the  fundholding  and  banking  system,  and  consequently  to 
the  accumulation  of  a  national  debt.  They  wished  the 
people  to  live  independently  on  their  own  lands,  cared  little 
for  trade  and  commerce,  and  looked  with  distrust  on  the 
system  of  industry  inaugurated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
171;^,  which  has  placed  Great  Britain  at  the  head  of  the 
industrial  world,  and  nearly  ruined  the  agricultural  class  in 
all  western  Euro])e.  This  was  the  good  side  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  that  which  gave  it  its  preponderance,  and 
has  hitherto  maintained  it  in  power.  The  agricultural  in- 
terests were,  and  perhaps  still  are, — at  the  polls, — the 
stronger  interests  of  the  country.  It  was  the  fact  that  the 
Democratic  party,  in  1838,  took  decidedly  its  stand  on  the 
side  of  the  landed  interests,  and  sought  to  arrest  the  growth 
of  the  modern  industrial  system,  which  must  sooner  or  later 
ruin  every  nation  that  enconrages  it,  that  led  us  to  give  it 
our  own  feeble  suj)port,  although  in  most  other  respects  we 
had  not,  and  never  had  had,  inuch  sympathy  with  it. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  good  points  in  the  Federalist 
policy;  but  that  policy,  after  all,  had  its  objectionable  feat- 
ures. The  Federalists  wished  to  consolidate  the  govern- 
ment, to  render  it  strong  and  efficient,  and  to  check  the 
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tendency  to  democratic  excess.  So  far  tliey  were  ri<yht. 
But,  unhappily,  tliey  were  bred  in  the  school  of  English 
Whiggisin,  and  sought  to  strengthen  the  government,  to 
consolidate  the  Union,  and  to  guard  against  the  excesses  of 
democracy,  mainly  by  means  of  the  moneyed,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  landed,  interests  of  the  country.  They 
were  not  the  aristocratic  party  properly  so  called  against  the 
democratic  party,  the  party  of  the  rich  against  the  poor, 
but  properly  the  business  men  against  the  producers.  They 
were  conservative,  but  they  sought  the  conservative  force 
needed  by  subjecting  the  government  to  fundholders,  bank- 
ers, brokers,  traders,  merchants,  manufacturers, — in  a  word, 
to  what  we  call  the  business  classes  of  the  community,  and 
in  making  it  the  instrument  of  their  special  interests.  This 
policy,  avowedly  the  policy  of  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton, 
and  a  dominant  tendenc}^  in  the  whole  Federalist  party, 
has  been  fnlly  developed  and  adopted  by  the  present  Whig- 
party,  though  the  Democrats  in  the  northern,  western,  and 
middle  states  also  adopt  it,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent. 
It  is  an  exceedingly  objectionable  policy.  The  business 
classes  of  society,  merchants,  traders,  manufacturers,  bank- 
ers, stock-brokers,  &c.,  may  be  as  honest  and  as  intelligent 
as  the  other  classes  of  society,  but  they  are  not  a  perma- 
nent class,  with  always  the  same  general  interests.  They 
and  their  interests  fluctuate  with  all  the  fluctuations  of 
trade,  change  with  the  ever-changing  markets  of  the  world. 
They  can  never  be  relied  on  as  an  independent  national 
party,  because  their  interests  are  rarely  identical  with  those 
of  the  nation.  They  are  mixed  up  with  the  interests  of  the 
corresponding  classes  of  other  nations,  and  affected  by  every 
measure  of  government  which  affects  the  business  interests  of 
a  foreign  country.  In  the  revolution  they  were  patriotic, 
ardently  devoted  to  national  independence,  because  they 
were  the  chief  suiferers  by  the  colonial  policy  of  the  mother 
country ;  during  the  European  wars  growing  out  of  the 
French  revolution  of  1789,  they  urged  upon  congress  the 
importance  of  maintaining  a  navy,  and  protecting  our  mari- 
time rights,  because  it  was  their  particular  interests  that 
were  exposed,  and  would  thus  be  protected  ;  but  they  would 
be  the  last  to  support  the  government  in  case  it  had  serious 
injuries  to  redress  against  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  na- 
tion whose  business  interests  are  intimately  connected  with 
our  own. 

The  grand  error  of  the  Federalists  was  not  in  seeking  to 
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restrain  the  democratic  excesses,  for  that  is  wliat  every 
party  in  favor  of  liberty  should  seek,  but  in  seeking  the 
necessary  restraints  in  the  business  classes  and  moneyed 
interests  of  the  country,  instead  of  seeking  tliem  in  a  pow- 
erful and  permanent  class  of  landed  proprietors  ; — not  in- 
deed because  landholders  are  wiser  or  more  honest  than 
business  men,  but  because  they  are  more  independent  in 
their  position,  and  their  interests  are  less  fluctuating,  sub- 
ject to  fewer  sudden  changes,  and  more  permanent.  It 
M-as  natural  that  the  Federalists  should  fall  into  this  error, 
for  they  were  at  the  time,  as  we  have  said,  the  representa- 
tives of  the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  were, 
moreover,  perverted  by  the  urban  system  of  the  English 
Whigs,  But  the  error  was  none  the  less  grave  on  that  ac- 
count. The  government  can  never  be  stable  and  perma- 
nent, save  when  it  reposes  on  the  stable  and  permanent  in- 
terests of  land,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  greatest  mistakes  of 
American  legislation  has  been  in  throwing  land  into  the 
market  as  a  mere  article  of  merchandise. 

Experience  has  sufficiently  proved  that  no  state  can  long 
survive  as  a  free  and  well-ordered  state,  which  makes  no 
account  of  families.  A  nation  of  isolated  individuals,  or 
of  families  which  in  one  generation  emerge  from  obscurity 
to  fall  into  obscurity  again  in  the  next,  stands  on  the  brink 
of  ruin,  if  not  ruined  already.  We  are  in  this  country 
rapidly  approaching  this  state  of  things.  We  have  no 
families  ;  we  are  little  more  than  a  huge  mass  of  individuals, 
without  family  influence,  family  ties,  affections,  or  associ- 
ations. We  have  no  ancestors ;  we  can  hope  for  no  descend- 
ants. We  have  no  ancestral  houie  or  fame  to  preserve,  and 
can  count  on  no  posterity  to  whom  we  can  leave  our  own 
worth  or  glory  as  an  inheritance.  Few  of  us  had  grand- 
fathers, few  of  us  will  have  grandsons.  Many  of  us  are 
early  torn  from  the  home  of  our  parents,  and  live,  though 
in  our  own  country,  in  the  midst  of  strangers.  Even  the 
very  wife  we  j^ress  to  oiir  bosom  not  nntrequently  was  a 
stranger  to  our  youth,  and  has  no  early  associations  and 
affections  in  common  with  ns.  The  warm  household  feel- 
ings and  the  love  of  home  are  early  withered  or  stunted  in 
their  growth ;  we  grow  up  cold  and  solitary,  and  seek  in- 
demnirication  for  the  pleasures  of  the  heart,  in  the  gross 
and  loathsome  pleasures  of  the  senses.  No  fear  of  break- 
ing a  father's  or  a  mother's  heart,  no  di'ead  of  disgracing 
ourselves  in  the  eyes  of  the  companions  of  our  early  life, 
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restrains  the  great,  active  mass  of  our  community ;  and  we 
find  ourselves  ready  for  any  adventure  that  offers, — open 
to  every  vice  or  crime  that  tempts  us.  Such  we  are,  or  are 
hastening  to  become,  and  tlierefore  have  we  lost,  or  are 
rapidly  losing,  all  those  family  ties,  family  affections,  those 
moral  elements  of  character,  without  which  it  is  impossible 
to  maintain  stable,  permanent,  wise,  and  efficient  govern- 
ment. 

The  principal  remedy  for  the  frightful  state  to  which  we 
are  so  rapidly  hastening  is  in  a  speedy  and  ample  provision 
for  the  permanence  and  influence  of  families.  Our  states- 
men believed  that  they  were  doing  wisely  in  abolishing 
the  old  colonial  laws  which  favored  the  growth  and  influ- 
ence of  families,  in  passing  statutes  of  distribution,  and  in 
providing  for  the  equal  distribution  of  intestate  property. 
They  saw  that  in  so  doing  they  prevented  the  growth  of  a 
landed  aristocracy;  but  they  did  not  sufficiently  consider, 
that,  in  guarding  against  one  evil,  we  not  unfrequently 
open  the  door  to  another  and  still  greater.  A  republic  no 
more  than  a  monarchy,  nay,  far  less  than  a  monarchy,  can 
subsist  without  a  numerous  and  permanent  class  of  landed 
proprietors,  with  a  distinct  representation  in  the  state.  The 
consequences  of  the  hostility  to  a  landed  aristocracy,  early 
manifested  by  our  statesmen,  have  been,  to  subject  the 
country  to  what  may  be  called  the  urban  aristocracy,  the 
aristocracy  of  business,  cotton-mills,  and  money-bags,  and 
to  substitute  soulless  corporations  for  living  and  breathing 
families.  The  effect  has  been  to  destroy  the  only  tolerable 
aristocracy,  and  to  build  up  the  most  intolerable  aristocracy 
that  is  easily  conceived.  There  is  no  use  in  making  wry 
faces  at  this,  or  calling  hard  names ;  the  fact  is  as  we  state 
it,  and  any  man  with  half  an  eye  can  see  it,  if  he  will. 

The  true  policy  in  such  a  country  as  ours,  destined  to  be 
a  great  commercial  and  manufacturing  as  well  as  a  great 
agricultural  country,  is  not  in  universal  suffrage,  as  the 
Democrats  hold,  nor  in  restricted  suffrage,  as  the  Federalists 
contended ;  but,  as  we  hold  to  be  very  certain,  in  separating 
the  business  classes  and  the  agricultural,  and  representing 
them  in  the  government  as  distinct  estates,  each  with  a 
negative  on  the  other.  A  proposition  of  this  sort  was 
made  by  Mr.  Gouverneur  Morris  in  the  convention  which 
framed  the  federal  constitution.  In  a  speech  on  the  basis 
of  the  federal  senate,  speaking  of  the  business — whom 
he   regards  as  the  wealthy — classes  of  the  community,  he 
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reninrked  that  we  must  expect  tliem  to  abuse  power  if  thej 
can  wet  it,  for  that  is  in  liuinan  nature,  and  get  it  they 
surely  will,  if  you  leave  them  to  mingle  and  vote  with  the 
other  and  poorer  classes.  To  prevent  their  undue  influence, 
you  must  form  them  into  a  separate  interest,  that  is,  in 
principle,  erect  them  into  a  separate  estate,  which  would 
prevent  them  from  being  enslaved  by  the  democracy,  and 
also  from  establishing  their  exclusive  dominion  and  enslav- 
ing the  rest.*  The  speech  proves  that  Mr.  Morris  had  hit 
upon  a  principle  both  true  and  profound  ;  but  it  is  very  clear 
from  the  application  he  proposed  to  make  of  it,  that  he  was 
far  from  having  fully  mastered  it.  To  have  constituted  the 
federal  senate  on  property  with  members  for  life  would 
have  done  nothing  to  restrain  either  the  democracy  or  the 
l)usiness  classes  in  the  several  state  governments,  where  is 
to  be  sought  tlie  source  of  both  dangers.  The  danger  in 
either  respect  is  to  be  guarded  against  principally  by  the 
mode  of  constituting  the  several  state  governments,  not  by 
the  constitution  of  the  Union, — a  fact  which  too  many  of 
our  statesmen  overlook. 

Some  respect,  we  dare  assert,  is  due  to  the  experience  of 
mankind,  and  that  experience  in  all  countries  and  in  all 
ages  has  directed,  them  to  seek  the  independence  of  the 
state  and  the  freedom  of  the  subject  in  organizing  the 
government  as  a  government  of  estates,  Kothing  hinders 
us,  if  we  choose,  from  so  organizing  our  own  several  state 
governments.  We  have  in  the  possessions,  conditions,  and 
occupations  of  our  people,  lying  ready  to  our  hand,  the 
elements  of  three  estates,  which  we  may  term  respectivel;^ 
the  agricultural,  the  urban,  and  the  proletarian,  under- 
standing by  this  last  term  the  laboring  classes,  as  distin- 
guished, on  the  one  hand,  from  the  urban  or  business 
classes, — the  Bourgeoisie^ — and,  on  the  other,  from  the 
landed  proprietors,  whether  large  or  small.  The  profes- 
sional classes  may  rank,  the  clergy  with  the  agricultural 
class,  and  the  lawyers  and  medical  practitioners  with  the 
urban.  These  three  estates  should  sit,  not  in  one  house, 
but  each  estate  in  a  house  of  its  own,  with  a  negative  on 
the  other  two.  Suffrage  might  still  be  universal,  but  each 
class  should  vote  only  for  members  of  its  own  house. 
Representatives  in  congress  might  be  chosen  indilferently 
from  any  one  of  the  classes,  by  the  concurring  vote  of  all 
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three  estates ;  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
governors  of  the  several  states  might  be  cliosen.  by  all  the 
classes  voting  in  common,  as  now,  and  the  other  officers  of 
government,  state  or  national,  miglit  be  appointed  by  the 
executive,  the  legislature,  or  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  in  concurrence,  very  much  as  they  have  been 
hitherto.  Such  a  constitution  would  not  be  essentially 
different  from  the  one  really  intended  by  our  fathers,  and 
would  have  its  root  in  what  is  the  internal  constitution  of 
American  society.  It  would  be  only  rendering  significant 
and  practical  the  principle  which  led  to  the  separation  of 
the  legislature  in  all  the  states  into  two  houses,  and  would 
incorporate  into  our  system  of  government  the  best  features 
of  the  English  system,  and  of  the  constitution  of  ancient 
republican  Rome,  while  it  would  give  to  the  laboring 
classes  a  security,  a  protection,  and  an  importance,  which, 
so  far  as  we  are  informed,  they  have  never  yet  enjoyed 
under  any  system  of  government.  Such  a  modification  of 
our  constitution  of  government  would  protect  the  rights  of 
all  classes,  and  restrain  us  from  the  excesses  in  either  direc- 
tion into  which  we  are  now  running.  But  we  cannot  ex- 
pect our  statesmen  to  favor  it,  or  even  to  entertain  it  for 
consideration,  and  therefore,  thougii  we  suggest  it  in  pass- 
ing, we  take  good  care  not  to  propose  it  as  something  to  be 
seriously  contended  for.  The  framers  of  our  constitutions, 
placing  an  undue  confidence  in  written  constitutions,  which 
experience  proves,  in  so  far  as  they  are  only  written  consti- 
tutions, to  be  worth  less  than  the  parchment  on  which  they 
are  engrossed,  tliouglit  they  might  secure  the  great  ends  of 
government  in  a  different  way.  It  is  pretty  evident  now 
that  they  erred.  The  Federalists  erred  in  seeking  to  pro- 
vide for  the  preponderance  of  the  urban  classes ;  the  Repub- 
licans erred  still  more  in  opposing  a  government  of  estates, 
in  laboring  to  prevent  the  growth  and  permanence  of  fam- 
ilies, and  in  seeking,  as  far  as  possible,  the  division  and 
tlie  equalization  of  landed  property.  Equality  of  political 
rights  is,  perhaps,  practicable,  but  equality  in  property,  in 
social  position,  and  in  infiuence,  is  an  idle  dream, — never 
was  realized  in  any  civilized  community,  and  never  can  be. 
It  is  not  only  idle,  but  undesirable,  and  the  degree  of  equal- 
ity we  have  attained  in  this  country  has  been  attained  only  by 
levelling  downwards,  and  producing  a  lower  general  aver- 
age of  manners,  morals,  intelligence,  and  worth.  The  busi-. 
ness  of  life  must  go  on,  and  if  it  does,  some  must  be  up 
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and  some  down,  souie  must  be  captains  and  some  common 
soldiers,  and  some  presidents,  governors,  and  judges,  and 
some  cooks  and  shoeblacks,  and  those  qualified  for  the 
higher  stations  will  be  disqualified  for  the  lower,  and  those 
qualified  for  the  lower  will  not  be  qualified  for  the  higher. 
Place  your  whole  community  on  a  level  with  its  topmost 
round,  and  society  must  come  to  an  end  through  default  of 
classes  to  perform  its  lower  offices  ;  and  place  all  on  a  level 
at  the  lowest,  and  it  nmst  also  come  to  an  end  through  de- 
fault of  classes  qualified  to  perform  its  higher  ofiiees.  In 
government  both  property  and  men  should  be  represented, 
and  so  represented  that  the  one  cannot  swallow  up  the 
other.  In  order  to  secure  this  end,  you  must  classify  and 
represent  both  property  and  men,  so  that  each  class  may 
have  the  means  of  protecting  itself  against  the  other.  It  is 
then  always  rather  the  equality  of  classes  we  should  aim 
at  than  the  equality  of  individuals,  save  in  mere  personal 
rights,  in  regard  to  which  the  lowest  should  be  placed  on  the 
same  footing  with  the  highest.  The  sooner,  therefore,  we 
give  up  our  dreams  of  an  equality  of  social  condition  and 
influence,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

But  the  Federalists,  though  they  took  in  some  respects  a 
wrong  direction,  were  not  so  exclusively  wedded  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  country  as  are  the  present  "VVhigs. 
The  Whigs  on  purely  constitutional  questions  are,  as  a  fed- 
eral party,  at  least  as  sound  as  the  Democratic  party,  and  we 
find  in  their  platform  as  drawn  up  by  their  late  Baltimore 
convention  very  little  to  object  to  on  this  head.  The  grand 
objection  to  the  Whigs  is,  that  they  seek  to  administer  the 
government  too  exclusively  in  favor  of  the  business  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  to  make  it  in  some  sense  the  slave  of 
the  money  power,  or  rather  of  that  huge  credit  system 
through  which  the  Rothschilds,  the  Barings,  and  other 
great  bankers,  principally  Jews,  become  the  real  sovereigns 
of  tlie  modern  world,  and  bring  the  destinies  of  nations  to 
be  decided  on  'Change, — the  meanest  and  the  most  ruinous 
system  ever  invented, — the  most  fatal  to  the  independence 
of  the  nation  and  to  the  freedom  of  the  subject,  as  well  as 
to  public  and  private  morals.  We  do  not  object  to  the 
Whigs  because  they  are  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff  The 
question  of  protection  or  free  trade  admits  of  no  universal 
solution.  It  is  a  practical  question,  to  be  decided  by  each 
nation  for  itself,  according  to  its  particular  interests  and  cir- 
cumstances at  the  time.     Whenever  its  circumstances  per- 
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mit,  it  is  no  doubt  the  duty  of  every  nation  to  encourage 
and  protect  its  own  industry,  so  as  to  render  its  well-being 
as  independent  of  foreign  nations  as  possible.  We  are  not 
in  favor  of  copartnerships  with  nations  for  copartners,  and 
we  look  witb  as  little  affection  on  the  commercial  brother- 
hood of  nations  preached  by  Cobden,  Bright  &  Co.,  as  on 
the  Jacobinical  brotherhood  contended  for  by  Messrs. 
Mazzini,  Kossuth  &  Co.  Then,  again,  the  Democratic  party 
do  not  on  the  question  of  a  protective  tariff  differ  in  princi- 
ple from  the  Whigs.  The  protective  system,  or  the  Ameri- 
can system,  as  it  was  called,  originated  with  the  Republican 
party,  and  was  fastened  on  the  country  in  opposition  to  the 
Federalists,  especially  of  New  England,  who  were,  as  their 
interests  led  them  to  be,  free-traders.  The  Democratic  party, 
when  in  power,  with  individual  exceptions,  have  always 
supported  a  protective  tariff.  The  present  tariff,  imposed 
by  a  Democratic  administration  and  a  Democratic  congi-ess, 
is  a  protective  tariff,  and  the  only  difference  on  the  subject 
between  the  two  parties,  at  least  in  the  northern,  middle, 
and  western  states,  is  merely  a  difference  of  more  and  less. 
The  Whigs  would  be  satisfied  with  the  present  tariff,  if 
home  valuation  for  foreign,  and  specific  for  ad  valorem, 
duties,  were  substituted,  two  changes  which,  we  confess,  we 
are  not  prepared  to  oppose.  IS^o ;  the  real  objection  to  the 
Whig  party  is  that  it  is  the  business  party,  the  party  of  the 
fundholders,  bankers,  brokers,  traders,  and  manufacturers,— 
in  a  word,  of  the  modern  credit  and  industrial  systems, 
against  which  we  are  bound  to  be  on  our  guard. 

But  this  same  objection  applies,  at  present,  with  nearly 
equal  force  to  the  Democratic  party,  unless  it  be  in  the 
slave-holding  or  planting  states.  The  urban  system,  the 
system  of  the  English  Whigs  under  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne,  so  strenuously,  but  ineffectually,  opposed  by  Swift 
and  Bolingbroke,  has  been  adopted  by  both  parties,  and  in 
respect  to  this  system  the  two  parties  are  mere  divisions  of 
one  and  the  same  party.  The  main  question  at  issue  be- 
tween them  is,  which  shall  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  spoils. 
TJie  country  party,  save  in  the  planting  states,  has  ceased 
to  exist.  The  agricultural  interest  has  no  representative 
out  of  those  states,  and  though  it  still  counts  for  something 
in  the  election  of  president,  it  has  little  power  to  influence 
the  general  policy  of  the  administration,  or  to  determine  the 
action  of  congress.  The  policy  of  the  government  rests  on 
the  business  interests  of  the  country,  and  will,  let  which 
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jDartv  may  succeed  in  the  election,  be  determined  by  Bos- 
ton, New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Now  Oi'leans,  St. 
Louis,  and  Cincinnati.  The  present  election,  under  this 
point  of  view,  is  of  comparatively  little  importance,  and  it 
makes  little  difference  which  party  succeeds.  The  reasons 
which  should  decide  us  to  vote  for  the  one  party  rather  than 
the  other  must  be  sought  elsewhere. 

A  I'esj^ectable  minority  of  the  Whig  party,  as  we  have 
said,  is  conservative  in  the  good  sense  of  the  term  ;  but 
these  are  unable  to  decide  the  action  of  that  party.  The 
action  of  the  Whig  party  will  be  determined  by  the  ma- 
jority, and  that  majority  adopt  as  radical  views  of  govern- 
ment as  the  Democratic  party,  and  in  some  sections  even 
more  so.  The  Democratic  party  in  their  resolutions  av^ow 
the  purely  democratic  theory,  without  a  single  qualification. 
So  here  we  are.  Which  party  shall  we  support?  Really, 
if  w^e  were  not  in  some  sense  obliged  to  sujiport  one  party 
or  the  other,  or  throw  away  our  votes,  we  would  supj)ort 
neither.  Indeed,  there  is  now  no  organized  party  in  the  coun- 
try that  a  really  intelligent  and  loyal  citizen  can  support 
without  great  reluctance.  The  Democrats  proclaim  in  their 
creed  the  whole  Jacobinical  theory  of  government  without 
any  reserve,  and  in  principle  declare  illegal  and  tyraimical 
all  the  governments  of  the  world  not  democratic,  that  is, 
all  excei)t  our  own,  and,  consequently,  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  every  country  except  ours,  to  I'esist  and  overthrow 
the  existing  government,  and  of  our  own  government  and 
people  to  run,  whenever  we  choose,  to  their  assistance. 
They  lay  down  the  principle  that  authorizes  the  Jacobinical 
intervention  preached  by  Kossuth,  and  as  many  Jilihustei' 
expeditions  against  Cuba,  Mexico,  or  any  other  country,  as 
the  desperadoes  among  us,  foreign  and  native,  may  find 
themselves  able  or  disposed  to  fit  out.  They  also  adopt  a 
resolution  asserting  the  justice  of  the  late  Mexican  war,  so 
that  whoever  votes  for  the  party  candidates  must  subscribe  to 
the  assertion  that  that  most  unnecessary  and  iniquitous  war 
was  just.  The  Whig  platform  in  these  respects  is  less  ob- 
jectionable, and  asserts  no  abstract  doctrines,  or  general 
principles,  that  we  cannot,  without  nmch  dithculty,  accept. 
Both  parties  profess  adhesion  to  the  compromise  measures, 
which  is  well;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the  professions  of  neither 
party,  save  in  so  far  as  they  favor  radicalism  either  at  home 
or  abroad,  are  deserving  of  much  reliance.  The  Demo- 
crats will   be  radical   from    instinct,  and    the  Whigs  from 
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policy,  in  order  to  outl)id  the  Democrats  and  obtain  tlie  suf- 
frai>;es  of  tlie  people  for  tliemselves.  The  principal  dan- 
gers the  country  lias  to  apprehend  are  such  as  result  from 
democratic  excess  or  abuse  of  rejMiblicanism.  They  are,  in 
regard  to  the  Union,  on  the  one  hand,  the  danger  of  con- 
solidation, and  on  the  other,  of  dissolution ;  in  regard  to  the 
states  or  government  in  general,  tliey  are  the  tendency  to 
fanatical  legislation,  which,  under  pretence  of  checking  vice 
and  promoting  virtue,  strikes  at  the  -rights  of  persons  and 
property,  and  establishes  social  despotism,  and  the  clamor 
for  law  reform,  whicli  would  change  the  essential  elements 
of  the  common  law,  destroy  its  excellence  as  a  system  for 
the  protection  of  private  riglits,  whether  of  persons  or  of 
things,  and  with  it  the  last  conservative  institution  now  re- 
maining in  the  country,  the  independent  judiciary.  Here 
are  the  dangers  we  have  to  apprehend  in  regard  to  our  do- 
mestic or  internal  relations.  In  our  foreign  relations,  the 
dangers  to  be  apprehended  arise  from  the  spirit  of  demo- 
cratic or  republican  propagandism,  manifesting  itself  in 
piratical  expeditions  like  those  against  Cuba,  and  in  popu- 
lar and  governmental  intervention  in  the  internal  affivirs  of 
foreign  nations,  to  aid  the  red-republican  revolutionists  in 
overthrowing  monarchical  institutions  and  establishing — 
the  reign  of  terror.  The  question  to  be  decided  by  every 
loyal  American  citizen  is,  Which  of  the  two  parties  will 
afford  us  the  best  protection  against  these  several  dangers  ? 
or  whicli  is  likely  to  do  the  least  to  increase  them  ? 

As  to  foreign  revolutionism,  the  Whigs,  as  a  party,  are 
naturally  the  least  dangerous,  but  being  the  weaker  party, 
or  at  least  the  less  popular  party,  in  the  country,  and  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  country  being  democratic,  they 
are  constantly  tempted  to  court  support  at  home  by  encour- 
aging the  popular  party  abroad.  On  nearly  all  domestic 
questions,  Mr.  Webster  is  conservative,  but  no  Democratic 
secretary  of  state  ever  proved  himself  with  regard  to  the 
foreign  revolutionists  more  radical  than  he  has.  The  sec- 
tion of  the  party  which  has  triumphed  in  the  nomination  of 
General  Scott  is  as  strong  in  its  sympathies  with  the  foreign 
revolutionists  as  is  any  section  of  the  Democratic  party. 
Mr.  Seward  of  ISTew  York,  one  of  its  most  prominent  and 
influential  leaders,  is  a  thorough-going  radical,  domestic  and 
foreign,  and  was  in  1829 — and  he  boasted  to  us,  not  a  great 
while  since,  that  he  h:id  not  changed — very  much  of  a  Fanny 
Wright  man,  and  a  supporter  of  tlie  wild  schemes  of  what 
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was  called  the  "  Workinginen's  party."  The  leading  Scott 
papers  in  New  York,  the  Tribune  and  Times^  are  the  or- 
gans of  the  Kossuth  party  and  policy.  It  was  also  under  a 
Whig  administration  that  the  piratical  expeditions  were 
fitted  out  against  Cuba,  against  which  the  government 
took  such  ineffectual  precautions,  and  none  of  the  actors  in 
which  has  it  brought  to  punishment.  It  was  this  same  ad- 
ministration that  brought  Kossuth  here,  and  greeted  his 
arrival  with  a  national  salute.  It  is  this  same  administra- 
tion that  is  busy,  apparently,  in  getting  up  a  quarrel  with 
Mexico  about  the  right  of  way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec",  and  preparing  an<)tlier  war  with  that  distracted  re- 
public, and  the  annexation  of  another  slice  of  its  territory 
to  the  Union.  We  cannot  see,  tlien,  in  the  success  of  the 
Whigs  any  real  security  for  a  wise,  just,  and  neutral  foreign 
policy,  although  we  are  disposed  to  think  that,  as  it  regards 
the  internal  troubles  of  other  nations,  we  should  have,  upon 
the  whole,  less  to  fear  from  a  Whig  than  from  a  Democratic 
administration.  A  large  portion  of  the  Whig  party  cei-- 
tainly  retain  a  respect  for  the  policy  of  Washington  and 
Adams,  and  we  have  seen  in  General  Scott  no  Kossuth 
tendency  and  no  piratical  propensities.  He  is  said  to  be  a 
vain  man,  but  he  is  a  gentleman,  a  gallant  soldier,  and  an 
able  and  accomplished  military  officer,  and  his  military  hab- 
its must  render  him  averse  to  all  encouragement  of  disloy- 
alty and  revolutionism,  either  at  iiome  or  abroad.  The 
country,  as  a  general  rule,  is  safer  under  the  presidency  of  a 
real — we  do  not  mean  a  sham — military  man  than  under  a 
civilian, — less  likely  to  be  involved  in  war,  and  less  likely 
to  transcend  the  line  of  its  duty  towards  foreign  powers. 
Other  things  being  equal,  we  should  in  a  country  like  ours, 
where  the  defei'ence  to  the  mob  is  so  great,  and  so  few 
have  the  hal)its  of  authority,  always  prefer  an  eminent  mil- 
itary man  for  the  executive,  to  an  eminent  civilian,  for  his 
training  is  more  likely  to  bring  out  the  proper  executive 
qualities.  For  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic  party  we 
have  personally  great  affection  and  esteem ;  we  know  him 
to  be  a  man  of  ability,  honesty,  and  warm  feelings;  but  we 
fear  that  he  will  be  a  mere  executive  of  the  will  of  his 
party,  and  that  he  will  feel  it  his  duty  to  follow  rather 
than  to  lead  it.  He  has  given  in  his  unqualified  adhesion 
to  the  Baltimore  platform,  wliich,  save  as  to  the  com]")ro- 
mise  measures,  at  least  so  far  as  it  is  any  thing  more  than 
abstract  nonsense  or  immeaning  declamation,  every  Amcri- 
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•can  citizen  should  abominate.  We  fear  that  his  adminis- 
tration will  accept  the  policy  urajed  upon  ns  by  Lndwig 
Kossuth,  alias  Alexander  Smith,  tlie  vice-president  of  the 
American  Bible  Society.  He  is  warmly  supported  by  Sen- 
ator Douiylas,  the  pet  candidate  of  the  filibusters,  and  by 
that  oro-an  of  the  foreio;n  radicals  and  revolutionists  who 
have  lied  hither  to  save  their  necks  from  the  halter  they  so 
richly  merit  for  their  deeds  in  their  own  country, — the 
DemoGratic  Review.  We  do  not  suppose  the  government 
will  send  its  fleet  to  Hungary,  for  Hungary  proper,  we  be- 
lieve, has  no  seaport,  or  that  it  will  declare  war  either 
against  Austria  or  Russia ;  but  all  that  it  can  do  to  support 
the  revolutionists  of  Europe,  short  of  actual  armed  inter- 
vention, we  fear  it  would  do,  in  case  of  the  success  of  the 
Democratic  party.  All  appearances  indicate  that  a  Demo- 
cratic administration  would  favor  secretly,  if  not  openly, 
effective  measures  to  revolutionize  Cuba,  and  detach  it  from 
Spain,  and  verj^  likely  kindle  another  war  with  Mexico,  and 
annex  the  greater  part  of  its  territory  to  the  Union.  It 
would  most  likely  seek  to  rival  in  this  respect  the  Polk  ad- 
ministration, and  would,  without  any  doubt,  find  the  senti- 
ment of  the  country  sustaining  it.  "  Expansive  Democ- 
racy" would  be  in  power,  and  the  government  would  be 
conducted  on  the  "manifest  destiny"  principle.  We  may 
be  mistaken  in  all  this,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  find  that 
wo  are  ;  but  we  fear  we  are  not.  Under  this  point  of  view, 
a  point  of  view  of  especial  importance  to  us  as  Catholics, 
for  the  red  revolutions  and  filibuster  campaigns  are  all 
primarily  directed  against  the  church  of  God,  we  think 
the  danger  would  be  somewhat  less  under  a  Whig  than  a 
Democratic  administration.  We  must  also  remember,  and 
we  beg  our  Catholic  friends  not  to  forget,  that  it  was  not  a 
Whig,  but  a  leading  Democrat,  Mr.  E^olk's  secretary  of  the 
treasury,  who  raised  the  cry  of  the  "  Anglo-Saxon  Alli- 
ance," which  if  effected,  would  prove  simply  an  alliance  of 
the  Protestant  world  against  the  Catholic. 

There  is  no  question,  if  we  turn  from  the  foreign  to  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  Union,  that  the  tendency  of  the 
Whigs  is  rather  to  centralization,  and  that  of  a  section  of 
the  Democratic  party  to  an  exaggerated  view  of  state 
rights.  But  this  tendency  of  either  can  be  pushed  to  a 
dangerous  extreme  only  by  the  financial  measures  of  the 
government  and  continued  aboUtiou  or  free-soil  agitation. 
The  financial  policy  of  the  government,  we  may  safely  pre- 
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diet,  will  be  substantially  the  same,  let  which  party  will  suc- 
ceed in  the  election,  and  therefore  calls  here  for  no  particular 
discussion.  The  al)oliti()n  or  free-soil  agitation  is  a  serious 
affair,  and  if  continued  will  lead  either  to  a  dissolution,  or, 
what  is  more  probable,  to  a  centralization,  of  the  Union. 
Both  parties  are  indeed  pledged  against  this  agitation, 
but  perhaps  both  are  not  equally  likely  to  keep  the 
pledge.  The  abolition  or  free-soil  section  of  the  Whig 
party  have  got  their  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and  are  , 
the  controlling  section  of  that  party.  General  Scott  per- 
sonally, no  doubt,  is  opposed  to  the  agitation,  and  in  favor 
of  sustaining  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  but  the  free-soil  sec- 
tion of  his  party  must  be  the  principal  recipients  of  the 
executive  patronage,  and  have  the  preponderating  influence 
in  his  administration.  He  will  be  obliged  to  administer 
the  government  very  much  in  accordance  with  their  views, 
and  consequently  there  is  great  danger  of  its  being  too  fa- 
vorable to  free-soil  agitation.  The  Democratic  party, 
though  strongly  tinctured  at  the  North  with  abolitionism, 
is  less  likeh%  we  think,  to  break  its  pledges  than  the  Whig 
pai'ty.  General  Pierce  is  well  known  to  be  opposed  to 
abolitionism,  and  in  favor  of  leaving  the  whole  question  of 
slavery  to  the  states  in  which  slavery  exists.  His  doctrine 
was,  when  we  knew  him  personally,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  has  changed  since,  that  slavery  is  a  ques- 
tion the  disposal  of  which  has  never  been  conceded  to  the 
Union,  therefore  is  reserved  to  the  states,  and  with  it  we 
who  live  in  the  free  states  have  no  more  to  do  than  we 
have  with  it  in  Cuba  or  Constantinople.  His  doctrine 
here  is  sound,  and  so  is  the  doctrine  of  the  leading  Demo- 
crats in  all  sections  of  the  Union.  So  far  as  the  question 
of  slavery  is  concerned,  we  feel  that  the  Union  will  be  less 
unsafe  in  the  hands  of  the  Democrats  than  in  the  hands  of 
the  Whigs.  In  regard  to  foreign  intervention  or  demo- 
cratic propagandism,  wdiether  otlicially  or  otherwise,  we 
should  give  the  preference,  under  existing  circumstances, 
to  the  \Vliigs  ;  and  with  regard  to  the  domestic  or  internal 
affairs  of  the  Union,  to  the  Democrats. 

In  regard  to  the  princii)les  and  measures  of  government 
in  general,  and  which  with  us  find  their  application  in  the 
individual  states,  the  minority'  of  the  Whig  party  are  un- 
doubtedly the  soundest  part  of  our  citizens,  at  least  in  this 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  As  it  concerns  fanatical 
legislation,  of  which  the  Maine  liquor  law  is  a  specimen^ 
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both  parties  are  implicated,  but  perliaps  the  Wliio;  party  to 
the  greatest  extent.  Pro]>erly  speaking,  tiiis  sort  of  legis- 
lation is  neither  Whig  nor  Democratic,  bnt  Puritanic.  It 
is  only  a  revival  of  old  Massachusetts  colonial  legislation, 
and  part  and  parcel  of  that  policy  which  was  adopted,  and 
so  rigorously  enforced  in  Geneva,  by  John  Calvin.  The 
system  aims  to  effect  by  legislation  what  can  be  effected 
only  by  moral  suasion  and  the  influence  of  religion  on  the 
heart  and  conscience.  It  strikes  at  the  first  principles  of 
individual  freedom,  and  estalilishes  a  most  odious  social 
despotism.  It  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  political 
principles  of  the  Democratic  party,  but,  as  parties  are  rare- 
ly consistent  throughout,  probably,  so  far  as  it  is  concerned, 
it  makes  not  much  difference  which  party  is  in  power.  In 
both  parties  are  men  who  oppose  it ;  in  l)oth  are  men  who 
will  support  it  from  conviction,  and  a  still  larger  number, 
who,  while  despising  it,  will  support  it  because  they  believe 
it  popular,  or  fear  that  it  would  be  unpopular  to  oppof^e  it. 

With  regard  to  law  reform  and  the  judiciary  the  Whigs 
are  generally  less  unsound  and  more  conservative  than  the 
Democrats.  In  this  state  the  Whig  party  on  these  questions 
takes  the  right  side  ;  the  Democrats  generally  are  as  wrong 
as  men  well  can  be.  These  questions  are  especially  impor- 
tant to  us  as  Catholics,  for  we  are  in  the  minority,  and  our 
religion  is  odious  to  the  majority.  We  could  have  no  safety 
under  the  Democratic  doctrine  of  law,  and  the  power  of  the 
legislature  over  vested  rights.  The  security  of  our  interests, 
our  rights  of  property,  our  churches,  and  our  burying- 
grounds,  depends  only  on  the  common  law  and  the  inde- 
pendence and  purity  of  the  judiciary,  both  of  which  it  is  a 
part  of  the  Democratic  policy  to  sweep  away,  and  which  it 
is  as  yet  a  part  of  the  Whig  policy  to  preserve.  We  must 
be  utterly  blind  to  our  own  interests  as  Catholics,  as  well  as 
to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  if  we  yield  our  sup- 
port to  the  Democratic  party  in  this  state  as  a  state  party. 
As  matters  now  stand,  the  Whigs,  as  a  state  party,  seem  to 
us  to  deserve  the  preference.  Of  the  party  in  other  states, 
as  a  state  party,  we  are  not  qualified  to  speak. 

As  to  the  questions  raised  about  Protestant  test  laws, 
Kative  Americanism,  &c.,  we  have  little  to  say.  Catholics 
as  such  have  nothing  to  hope  from  either  Scott  or  Pierce, 
and  no  more  to  fear  from  the  one  than  from  the  other. 
Neither  is  a  Catholic,  and  neither  is  a  bigot.  Pierce  is  from 
a  state  which  retains  for  certain  offices   a  Protestant  test, 
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which  practically  amounts  to  nothing ;  but  he  is  well  known 
to  have  exerted  himself  to  abolish  it,  though  without  success. 
As  Catholics,  we  owe  no  gratitude  to  those  zealous  dema- 
gogues who,  in  order  to  induce  Catholics  to  vote  for  Scott 
against  him,  make  him  responsible  for  it.  We  think  just 
as  much  of  them  as  we  do  of  those  other  demagogues  who 
labor  to  enlist  Protestant  prejudice  against  Scott,  because 
one  of  his  daughters,  and  we  know  not  but  two,  has  received 
the  grace  to  become  Catholic.  We  regret  to  see  such  things 
brought  into  our  political  contests,  and  we  despise  the  dema- 
gogues who  introduce  them  ;  but,  alas  !  the  fools  are  not  all 
dead  yet,  and  a  new  brood  is  hatched  every  year.  Scott 
has  been  accused  of  native  Americanism,  and  on  this  ground 
it  has  been  attempted  to  prejudice  our  citizens  of  foreign 
birth  against  him,  and  to  secure  their  votes  for  his  competi- 
tor; but  we  have  no  reason  to  believe  him  unduly  Ameri- 
can. We  are  not  at  all  disturbed  by  the  pettish  letter  he  is 
said  to  have  written  some  years  ago,  but  which  he  has  suf- 
ficiently retracted.  This  question  of  native  Americanism 
is  one  that  requires  to  be  treated  with  great  delicacy,  and 
our  friends  of  foreign  birth  must  be  careful  how  they  touch 
it,  lest  they  bring  about  the  very  evil  they  seek  to  guard 
against.  We,  as  our  readers  well  know,  have  not  the  least 
conceivable  sympathy  with  political  native  Americanism ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  are  American,  American  born  and 
reared,  as  our  ancestors  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  )'ears  before 
us.  We  share  largely  in  the  American  nationab'ty,  and  we 
are  very  much  disposed  to  believe  that  American  interests 
should  dictate  and  control  American  politics.  Now,  there 
are  two  classes  of  foreigners  who  leave  their  own  country 
to  settle  here,  towards  which  we  have  very  different  feel- 
ings. The  peaceful,  industrious,  and  laborious  foreigners, 
like  the  great  nuiss  of  the  Irish  and  German  emigrants,  who 
come  here  to  seek  a  home  for  themselves  and  their  children, 
and  who  quietly  study  to  learn  and  discharge  their  duties  as 
American  citizens,  we  greet  with  a  hearty  welcome,  and 
would  admit  them  at  an  early  moment  to  all  the  rights  and 
immunities  of  native-born  citizens.  But  there  is  another  class 
of  emigi-ants,  demagogues,  revolutionists,  desperadoes,  who, 
after  having  failed  to  revolutionize  their  own  countries,  fly 
hither  either  to  save  their  necks  from  the  merited  halter,  or 
to  abuse  the  liberty  granted  them  by  our  government  and 
laws,  to  renew  their  anti-social  and  liberticide  projects,  and 
to  carry  away  our  government  and  people  in  a  vain  and. 
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misehievons  attempt  to  realize  tlieir  mad  schemes,  either 
here  or  in  the  countries  they  liave  left  behind.  These  un- 
principled and  crazy  si)irits  congi-egate  in  our  cities,  form 
secret  societies  all  through  our  land,  affiHated  to  like  soci- 
eties all  over  Europe,  gather  around  onr  journalists,  get  the 
control  of  newspapers,  corrupt  the  public  mind,  and  through 
their  own  countrymen  of  the  other  class,  naturalized  here, 
attempt  to  control  onr  politics  and  shape  the  whole  policy 
'of  the  government,  foreign  and  domestic.  They  uniformly 
attach  tliemselves  to  the  extreme  radical  party  of  the  conn- 
try,  and  linrry  it  on  in  the  most  dangerons  direction.  For- 
eigners of  this  description  have  been  the  curse  of  this  coun- 
try, from  the  miserable  Callcnder,  the  foul-mouthed  libeller 
of  the  government  under  the  elder  Adams,  to  the  Hungarian 
speecli-maker,  Kossuth,  and  tiie  radical  writers  for  the  Dem- 
ocratic Review.  Now  we  grant  our  American  spirit  burns, 
and  our  American  blood  boils,  to  be  made  in  our  country, 
on  our  own  native  soil,  tlie  slaves  or  the  tools  of  these  for- 
eign desperadoes  and  cutthronts.  who  are  conti'olled  by  the 
greater  criminals  they  have  left  in  the  Old  World.  If  Gen- 
eral Scott's  native  Americanism  strikes  only  at  these,  and 
is  intended  merely  to  reduce  this  political  rabble  to  silence 
and  insigniticance,  we  share  it  with  him,  and  instead  of 
looking  upon  it  as  an  objection,  we  assure  his  opponents 
that  we  regard  it  as  a  I'ecommendation.  In  promoting  such 
native  Americanism,  we  go  with  him  with  all  our  heart, 
and  so  must  every  loyal  American  citizen,  whether  native 
or  foreign  born.  But  if  he  goes  against  the  other  class  of 
our  foreign-born  population,  we  go  not  with  him,  and  very 
few  of  the  Amicrican  people  will.  It  is  only  in  case  they 
suffer  themselves  to  be  formed  into  a  foreign  party,  under 
the  lead  of  these  political  cntthroats,  for  foreign  purposes, 
that  the  American  people  will  ever  listen  to  political  native 
Americanism  ;  then  they  may  do  it,  and,  of  course,  applaud 
the  guilty  party,  and  punish  the  innocent.  But  we  have  no 
reason  to  snppose  that  General  Scott  is  at  all  opposed  to  the 
former  class  we  have  described,  and  his  dry  nurse,  Seward, 
is  the  bosom  friend  of  tiie  latter. 

We  sum  up  then.  Of  the  old  Federalist  and  Republican 
parties,  the  Federalists  were  the  party  most  favorable  to 
personal  liberty  and  social  order  ;  of  the  modern  Whigs  and 
Democrats,  the  Whigs  are  preferable  on  the  question  of 
foreign  revolntionism  and  its  accessories',  and  on  the  ques- 
tions of  law  reform,  the  common   law,  and  the  judiciary; 
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the  Democrats  are  preferable  on  the  questions  of  abolition- 
ism, and,  so  far  as  there  is  any  diiference,  of  the  internal 
policy  of  the  federal  government;  while  in  all  other  re- 
spects the  two  jxirties  are  about  equal.  Which  upon  the 
wliole  is  preferable,  and  should  be  supported  in  the  coming 
election,  it  is  hard  to  say,  and  wc  leave  our  readers  to  judge 
each  for  himself.  How  we  shall  ourselves  vote,  we  have 
not,  at  the  time  of  writing,  made  up  our  own  mind.  We 
do  not  think  much  is  to  be  hoped  for  tiie  country  from 
either  party.  If  there  were  a  party  organized  on  really 
constitutional  and  conservative  principles,  resolved  to  bring 
the  government  back  to  the  principles  and  policy  of  Wash- 
ington and  Adams, — a  party  for  the  Union  without  central- 
ization, for  state  rights  without  dissolution,  for  republican- 
ism without  social  despotism,  for  personal  freedom  without 
disorder  or  anarchical  tendency,  for  a  government  of  law, 
not  for  a  government  of  arbitrary  will,  whether  your  will 
or  mine, — there  would  be  a  party  with  which  we  could 
unite,  and  which  we  could  conscientiously  urge  our  friends 
to  support.     But  such  a  party  does  not  at  present  exist. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  to  our  Catholic  friends,  vote 
for  the  party  you  conscientiously  believe  to  be  the  least 
likely  to  injure  the  country,  but  do  not  wed  yourselves  for 
life  to  any  party.  The  salvation  of  the  country  and  the 
preservation  of  its  republican  institutions,  under  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  depend  in  no  small  degree  on  you.  Be  on 
your  guai'd  against  the  seductions  of  political  revolutionists, 
rebels,  and  radicals  who  have  fled  hither  from  the  Old 
World.  You  have  nothing  in  common  with  tliem.  Trust 
them  not  till  they  have  pi'oved  by  their  works  that  they 
have  ceased  to  be  the  enemies  of  your  faith  and  the  advo- 
cates of  social  despotisuL  Be  on  your  guard  also  against 
native-born  demagogues.  Turn  a  deaf  ear  to  everj-  one  who 
addresses  you  as  Germans  or  as  Irishmen,  or  in  any  sense  as 
a  foreign  party  distinguishable  in  youi-  feelings  or  interests 
from  the  political  American  people.  Hold  yourselves  at 
all  times  free  to  support  the  party  which,  here  and  now, 
appears  to  you,  after  the  best  examination  you  are  able  to 
make,  to  be  the  most  deserving  or  the  least  undeserving  of 
your  support  as  simply  loyal  American  citizens.  In  time 
you  will  acquire  an  influence  which  you  will  be  able  to  ex- 
ert for  good,  and  have  a  decisive  voice  in  determining  the 
policy  of  parties,  instead  of  being  the  mere  tools  of  party 
leaders  and  managers.     In   all  cases,   however,   remember 
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that,  tlie  destiny  of  nations  as  of  individuals  is  in  the  hands 
of  Providence^  and  that  we  can  hope  for  a  .o;ood  issue  for 
our  political  no  more  than  for  any  otlier  efforts  save  as  we 
look  to  God,  and  invoke  and  receive  his  grace  to  assist  and 
prosper  us. 


WORKS  OF  FISHER  AMES.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  October.  1854  ] 

Fisher  Ames,  sprung  from  one  of  the  oldest  families  in 
Massachusetts,  was  born  April  9,  1758,  in  the  old  parisli  of 
Dedham,  a  pleasant  country  town  about  nine  miles  south  of 
Boston,  and  the  shire  town  of  Norfolk  County.  He 
died  July  4,  ISOS,  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  he  had  lived 
long  enough  to  gain  a  distinguished  rank  among  the  pa- 
triots and  statesmen  of  his  native  country.  He  was  a  man 
of  fine  natural  ability,  a  good  scholar,  a  fresh  and  vigorous 
writer,  and  a  chaste  and  eloquent  speaker.  He  was  bred  to 
the  bar,  at  which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  attained  to 
much  eminence.  His  tastes  and  his  studies  fitted  him  to  be 
a  statesman  rather  than  a  lawyer,  and  had  his  health  been 
good,  and  had  he  lived  to  a  good  old  age,  we  cannot  doubt 
that  he  would  have  stood  in  the  front  rank,  if  not  at  the 
head,  of  the  eminent  men  of  his  generation. 

Fisher  Ames  M'as  a  Federalist,  and  strongly  opposed,  as 
were  his  party  generally,  to  French  Jacobinism,  the  red-re- 
publicanism of  his  day,  and  has  shared  the  opijrobrium  cast 
upon  his  party  by  their  successful  rivals  who  came  into 
power  with  Mr.  Jefferson  in  1801 ;  but  nobody  can  read 
these  volumes  edited  by  his  son,  without  feeling  that  he 
was  a  true  American  in  his  feelings  and  convictions,  a 
thorougligoing  republican,  and  ardently  attached  to  libert3\ 
He  was  a  member  of  congress  from  the  organization  of  the 
government  under  the  federal  constitution,  in  1789,  to  the 
close  of"  Washington's  second  presidential  term,  in  1797. 
His  increasing  ill-health  required  him  then  to  retire  from 

*  Works  of  FrsTTRU  A.ME9.      Wiffi  a  Se'ecUon  from  1m  Speeches  and  Cor- 
respondenca.    Edited  by  liis  Son,  Setu  Ames.     Bostoa:  1854. 
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public  life,  though  his  interest  in  public  alTairs  continued 
as  long  as  he  lived.  He  retained  to  the  last  the  confidence 
of  his  pai'tj,  and  the  affection  and  admiration  of  his 
friends. 

Mr.  Ames  was  in  congress  during  the  most  important 
and  the  most  critical  period  of  our  history,  and  we  may 
almost  say,  in  the  history  of  the  modern  world,  for  it  was 
the  period  of  the  old  French  revolution.  The  eight  years 
that  Washington^  was  at  the  head  of  the  new  govei'nment, 
and  when  nothing  but  his  wisdom  and  prudence,  his  sober 
judgment,  and  his  immense  personal  popularity  could  have 
carried  it  through  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which  beset 
it  on  either  hand,  from  abroad  and  at  home,  have  been  but 
superficially  studied  by  the  politicians  and  pretended  Amer- 
ican statestnen  of  the  present  generation,  and  have  seldom 
been  studied  at  all  save  through  the  spectacles  of  party 
prejudice.  During  that  period  the  government  in  all  its 
departments  had  to  be  organized.  What  the  French  call 
organic  laws  had  to  be  passed,  a  practical  application  of  the 
constitution  had  to  be  made,  a  proper  direction  had  to* be 
given  to  the  administration,  an  independent  American  pol- 
icy had  to  be  adopted  and  sustained,  and  the  fruits  of  the 
war  of  independence  to  be  secured.  All  this  could  not  be 
and  was  not  done  without  opposition,  and  Washington  in 
<'ffecting  it  overcame  more  serious  obstacles  than  he  had 
encountered  in  conducting  the  war  of  independence  to  its 
successful  termination  in  the  peace  of  1783. 

The  supporters  of  AVashington's  adminstration  were  called 
Federalists,  and  they  were  so  called  because  they  supported 
the  federal  constitution,  and  a  federal  government  instead 
of  a  league  or  confederation  of  the  states.  The  party  op- 
posed to  them,  little  numerous  in  1789,  were  at  first  called 
Anti-federalists;  after  1798  they  took  the  name  of  Repub- 
licans^ which,  since  1832,  they  have  generally  exchanged 
for  that  of  Democrats.  Whatever  we  may  think  or  say  of  the 
Federalists  of  a  later  day,  we  must  all  concede  that  to  them 
we  owe  the  formation  and  adoption  of  the  constitution,  the 
organisation  of  the  federal  government,  and  the  adoption,  in 
regard  to  European  states,  of  an  independent  American  pol- 
icy. They,  we  may  say,  made  the  United  States  one  people, 
and  consolidated  the  national  government.  To  them  we 
owe  it  that  we  are  one  people  under  a  popular,  but  strong 
and  efficient,  federal  government,  instead  of  being  an  aggre- 
gation of  hostile  states,  held   together  by  a  rope  of   sand, 
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and  tending  constantly  to  separation,  and  to  anarchy  or 
despotism,  as  wonld  have  been  the  case  if  at  that  early 
period  the  views  of  the  Anti-federalists  had  prevailed.  That 
the  Union  now  exists,  and  the  United  States  rank  as  one  of 
the  great  powers  of  the  earth,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is 
owing  to  the  fact,  that  during  the  first  twelve  years  of  the 
federal  government  the  administration  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federalists. 

We  know  perfectly  well 'that  nothing  can  be  more  unpop- 
ular than  this  assertion.  The  Federalists  were  in  power 
from  17S9  to  1801,  when  Jefferson  and  his  party  triumphed 
over  them,  by  what  he  called  a  revolution.  Since  then  the 
Federalists  have  had  to  bear  the  odium  of  a  defeated  party. 
Their  opponents  before  their  defeat  blackened  them  as 
much  as  possible  in  order  to  secure  their  defeat,  and  have 
blackened  them  as  much  as  possible  since  in  order  to  justify 
it.  Ever  since,  the  easiest  and  cheapest  way  to  prove  one's 
patriotism  and  to  win  popularity  has  been  to  declaim  lustily 
against  the  Federalists,  and  it  has  been  and  is  now  more 
than  any  man's  political  reputation  is  worth,  in  the  Union 
at  large,  to  attempt  to  soften  the  judgment  pronounced 
against  them.  Not  a  little  of  the  indignation  excited 
against  ourselves,  by  our  recent  article  on  Native  American- 
ism, is  to  be  attributed  to  our  supposed  sympathy  with  old 
Federalism.  The  Federalists  had  in  their  day  to  fight  the 
battles  of  Americanism  against  foreign  influence,  especially 
that  of  the  French  Jacobins  and  their  American  sympathiz- 
ers, who  proposed  to  overthrow  the  administration  of  the 
father  of  his  countr}'',  and  even  to  revolutionize  the  govern- 
ment. They  had  a  hard  struggle  to  prevent  the  country 
from  being  virtually  governed  by  Jacobinical  France,  and 
to  maintain  an  independent  American  policy.  They  were 
opposed  bj"  all  the  partisans  of  the  French  revolution,  and 
owed  their  defeat  in  1801  in  no  small  degree  to  the  hostility 
of  foreign  radicals ;  and  from  that  day  to  this,  the  foreign- 
born  population  of  the  country  have  been  among  their  bit- 
terest opponents.  We  have  scarcely  ever  known  an  adopted 
citizen  that  did  not  suppose  the  readiest  way  to  prove  his 
Americanism  was  to  declaim  in  good  set  terms  against  old 
Federalism  and  the  Federalists. 

For  ourselves  personally,  we  were  brought  up  in  the  E,e- 
publican  school,  and  were  early  imbued  with  as  strong 
prejudices  against  the  old  Federal  party  as  the  sage  of  Mon- 
ticelio  could  have  desired.     Whatever  party  associations  we 
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have  ever  had,  have  been  with  tlie  Repnhh'can  or  Demo 
cratic  party.  Tlie  Federal  party  was  defunct  years  before 
we  were  old  enonijh  to  cast  a  vote,  and  tlie  Wliifi^  party  of 
to-day  is,  as  a  party,  further  removed  fi-om  oneniiine  Fede- 
rahsm  than  the  Democratic  party  itself.  We  have  never 
had  the  folly  of  wishing  to  resuscitate  the  Federal  party, 
and  perhaps,  were  it  resuscitated  and  in  power,  we  should 
be  far  enough  from  supporting  it.  But  we  plead  guilty  to 
a  tendency  to  sympathize  with  'defeated  parties.  We  can- 
not accept  the  doctrine  that  victory  is  always  a  sign  of  merit, 
and  defeat  of  demerit.  In  this  world,  evil,  left  to  the 
natural  course  of  things,  triumphs  oftener  than  good,  and 
we  always  find  ourselves  seeking  what  there  was  good  in  the 
party  that  has  failed,  rather  than  shouting  pgeans  to  the 
victor.  When  a  party  has  triumphed,  we  lose  our  interest  in 
it,  and  feel  our  heart  open  to  the  victim.  This  may  be  very 
undemocratic,  unworldly,  and  very  wrong,  but  it  is  a  fact. 
Hence  our  sympathies  are  usually  given  to  defeated  parties 
and  oppressed  nationalities.  When  the  revolution  of  1848 
had  the  upper  hand  in  Europe,  we  opposed  it,  defended  the 
sovereigns  ;  but  since  the  sovereigns  have  triumphed,  and 
authority  is  vindicated,  our  sympathies  pass  to  the  camp,  not 
indeed  of  the  revolutionists,  but  of  the  people,  who  sufiPer 
many  wrongs  that  it  is  the  duty  of  power  to  redress.  It  is 
to  the  unpopular  cause,  to  the  forgotten  or  neglected  truth, 
to  those  who  need  help,  not  to  those  who  are  abundantly 
able  to  help  themselves,  that  we  feel  instinctively  drawn. 
Jtis,  perhaps,  a  perverse  tendency  ;  it  certainly  is  constantly 
gettinif  us  into  scrapes  with  our  ow'n  party  and  friends,  and 
prevents  ns  from  ever  being  popular,  or  relied  on  as  a  leader 
or  as  a  partisan.  It  was  never  in  our  nature  to  follow  the 
multitude,  and  of  course  we  are  never  disappointed  when  the 
multitude  refuse  to  follow  us. 

The  old  Federalists  were  far  enough  from  being  immacu- 
late, and  were  they  now  in  power,  we  feel  pretty  certain  that 
we  should  iind  them  full  of  faults.  As  a  party,  they  are  dead, 
and  we  are  far  enough  from  \vishing  them  to  awake  to  life. 
They  were  defeated  forever  in  1801,  and  the  power  has 
passed  into  the  hands  of  their  rivals.  Jefferson  and  his 
party  triumphed.  That  party  continues,  and,  in  a  right  or 
a  collateral  line,  it  will  continue,  to  administer  the  govern- 
ment, for  weal  or  for  woe,  most  likely  as  long  as  the  repub- 
lic stands.  The  Whigs  may  now  and  then  attain  to  place, 
but  they  have  not  and  are  not  likely  to  have  the  confidence 
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of  the  people  in  a  sufficient  deo;ree  to  enable  them  really  to 
govern  the  conntrj.  We  complain  not  of  this.  We  com- 
plain not  that  the  Federalists  were  defeated  in  1801.  We 
are  not  sure  tliat  the  reelection  of  the  elder  Adams  would 
have  been  for  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  It  is  possible, 
and  we  think  not  improbable,  that  the  Federalists  were 
pushin*^  their  tendency  to  a  strons^  f^overnment  too  far,  and 
that,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  their  efforts  to  retain  power, 
they  would  have  thrown  too  much  power  into  the  federal 
government,  and  destroyed  the  nicely  adjusted  balance  be- 
tween it  and  the  several  state  governments.  All  we  mean 
to  say  is,  that  their  defeat  was  not  an  unmixed  good,  and 
that  the  joy  felt  at  the  triumph  of  their  opponents  should 
be  mingled  with  regrets  ;  for  if  by  that  triumph  some  evil 
was  prevented,  some  good  was  lost.  The  Federalists  had 
errors  from  which  the  Republicans  were  free,  but  tliey  had 
certain  tendencies  and  principles  which  the  Republicans 
want.  We  think,  the  danger,  if  danger  there  really  was, 
having  now  passed  away,  it  is  time  for  the  Republican  party 
to  do  justice  to  the  Federalists,  and  to  profit  by  liberal  loans 
from  their  principles  and  policy.  Our  motive  for  calling 
attention  to  them  is  not  to  displace  the  Democratic  party, 
but  to  induce  it  to  correct  its  own  exclusive  tendencies  by 
the  sound  principles  which  they  held.  All  parties  are  more 
or  less  exclusive,  and  none  of  them  embrace  the  truth  under 
all  its  phases.  Each  has  its  dominant  idea,  tine  enough  if 
3'ou  will,  but  incomplete  and  dangerous  if  taken  alone,  and 
pushed  to  its  last  consequences.  The  true  and  accomplished 
statesman  is  an  eclectic,  and  above  all  parties,  and  never  the 
slave  of  any,  because  all  wise  and  wholesome  civil  govern- 
ment is  founded  on  compromises,  or  in  the  nice  adjustment 
of  mutually  opposing  principles. 

The  great  danger  against  which  every  real  statesman  has 
to  be  on  his  guard  is  that  of  leaving  the  practical  for  the 
theoretical  or  speculative.  In  teaching,  we  are  always  to 
aim  at  first  principles,  and  to  push  our  principles  to  their 
last  consequences.  Theoretical  truth  knows  no  just  medium, 
no  compromises,  because  all  truth  is  homogeneous  and  one, 
and  what  is  not  truth  is  falsehood.  Here  we  must  seek 
logical  unity  and  consistency.  But  in  government,  which 
is  a  practical  affair,  we  have  to  distrust  strict  logical  unity 
and  consistency,  because  they  invariably  lead  to  despotism. 
Every  simple  government  is  despotic.  Hence,  your  Euro- 
pean republicans,  who  adopt  the  simple  democratic  idea, 
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and  seek  to  conform  the  whole  political  and  social  order  to 
it,  always  establish,  as  far  as  they  establish  any  thin<>;,  not 
liberty,  but  social  despotism,  the  most  intolerable  of  all  des- 
potisms. The  gravest  error  of  Mr.  Jeiterson  and  his  party 
was  in  their  tendency  to  render  the  democratic  idea  exclu- 
sive. Mr.  Jefferson  was  a  great  man,  but  he  was  a  philoso- 
pher after  the  manner  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and,  though 
a  brilliant  theorist,  was  not  a  statesman  in  the  highest  sense 
of  that  word.  A  statesman  is  not  merely  one  who  knows 
the  various  theories  of  government,  and  is  able  to  select  one 
of  them  and  give  it  a  scientilic  exposition,  but  one  who  com- 
prehends the  genius  of  his  countrymen,  and  knows  how  to 
adapt  tlie  government  to  them  so  as  in  its  practical  work- 
ino;s  to  secure  the  public  good. 

Mr.  Jefferson,  like  the  philosophers  of  his  time,  made  no 
account  of  the  genius  of  a  people,  but  looked  upon  them  as 
wax,  which  takes  readily  any  impression  that  it  is  thought 
best  to  give  it.  He  oveiTated  the  powers  of  government  in 
the  formation  of  national  character,  and  believed  it  quite 
possible  to  form  the  American  people  to  the  ideal  model 
framed  by  the  inlidel  philosophers  of  France,  and  to  change 
them  from  an  English  to  a  continental  people.  He  hated 
Great  Britain,  and  adored  infidel  France,  for  France  in  his 
day  was  regarded  as  infidel,  and  he  wished  to  make  us  sub- 
stantially Frenchmen,  after  the  pattern  of  the  revolutionists. 
In  this  he  proved  his  want  of  statesmanship.  We  are  no 
worshippers  of  the  English  social  system,  and,  as  distinguished 
from  the  political  system,  we  think  it  far  inferior  to  that 
of  most  continental  states.  Great  Britain  is  the  richest 
country  in  the  world,  and  she  sttuids  undeniably  at  the  head 
of  the  modern  industrial  system,  but  in  no  continental  state 
can  you  find  that  social  degradation  and  that  squalid  misery 
that  appall  you  in  her  larger  towns.  But  the  statesman  must 
take  as  his  point  of  departure  the  social  system  he  finds  ex- 
isting, whatever  its  merit  compared  with  that  of  other  states, 
for  the  life  of  every  people  is  indissolubly  connected  wifh 
their  social  system.  Destroy  that,  and  you  destroy  them.  You 
may  develop,  modify,  improve  it,  but  you  must  always  pre- 
serve its  essential  character,  and  proceed  according  to  its 
essential  principles. 

We  do  the  memory  of  Jefferson  no  injustice  when  we 
say  he  overlooked  this  important  fact.  He  was  a  materi- 
alist, and  ignorant  of  Christian  philoso})hy.  He  knew  not 
that  in  nations,  as  in  individuals,  there  is  something  substan- 
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tial,  persisting,  and  nnmalleable,  miglitier  than  the  might- 
iest despots,  and  against  wliich  the  l)est-devised  theories 
are  sure  to  break.  You  cannot  alter  this  essential  geniu.s 
of  a  people  without  destroying  it.  We  were  essentially 
an  English  people,  livang  essentially  an  English  life.  "We 
had  grown  up  under  and  with  the  English  social  system. 
Whether  the  Federalists  understood  this  in  theory  better 
than  Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  friends,  may  be  a  question,  but 
they  certainly  understood  it  better  in  practice.  They  ad- 
hered more  closely  to  the  English  model,  and  wished,  in 
their  interpretation  of  our  institutions  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  to  depart  as  little  from  the  English 
type  as  possible.  They  were  therefore,  in  our  judgment, 
the  truer  statesmen.  They  sought  not  to  change  the  social 
system  or  the  genius  of  the  American  people,  but  to  con- 
form to  it,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it.  They  indulged  no 
dreams  of  ideal  perfection,  imagined  no  Utopia,  and  were 
content  to  draw  from  fact  and  experience.  They  were  as 
strongly  republican  or  anti-monarchical  as  their  opponents, 
even  more  so;  but  they  were  less  democratic,  they  were 
more  English  and  less  French,  more  American  and  less 
foreign,  more  practical  and  less  speculative,  more  disposed 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  existing  order,  and  less  disposed  to 
try  new  experiments. 

The  American  genius  is  republican  as  opposed  to  mon- 
archy, but  it  is  not  democratic.  Democracy  as  an  exclu- 
sive element  is  in  American  society  an  exotic,  imported 
originally  freni  the  philosophers  and  speculators  of  conti- 
nental Europe.  The  American  people  did  not  throw  off 
their  allegiance  to  the  British  crown  because  they  wanted 
to  establish  a  democi'acy,  or  because  they  wanted  to  get 
rid  of  monarchy,  but  they  did  it  because  they  wanted  na- 
tional independence.  With  all  the  talk  to-day  about  de- 
mocracy, the  American  people  at  bottom  remain  as  they 
were  under  Washington  and  Adams.  Democracy  is  a 
speculation  with  them,  not  a  life.  At  bottom,  in  their  in- 
terior political  life,  they  are,  as  we  have  so  often  con- 
tended, constitutionalists,  and  cling  to  Magna  Charta.  A 
struggle  is  no  doubt  going  on  in  our  country  between  the 
constitutional  order,  inherited  from  our  British  ancestors, 
and  the  democratic  order,  imported  by  the  Anti-federalists 
from  France,  and  reinforced  by  the  foreign  radicals  natural- 
ized or  resident  amongst  us,  and  on  the  result  of  this  strug- 
gle depends  the  life  of  the  American  people.     If  the  efforts 
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made  to  conform  our  life  to  the  foreign  democratic  theory 
succeed,  the  United  States  of  Washington  and  Adams,  the 
"  Model  Republic,"  is  no  more,  whatever  may  take  its  place, 
whether  anarcliy  or  despotism. 

Whether  the  democratic  order  be  the  best  of  all  possible 
orders  or  not,  this  much  is  certain,  it  is  not  the  American 
system,  and  whoever  labors  to  introduce  it,  or  to  secure  its 
triumph,  labors  to  destroy  the  very  life  of  the  American 
people.  As  yet,  democracy  is  with  us  only  a  theory,  a  false 
interpretation  of  our  system.  We  are  more  American  in 
our  practice  than  in  our  doctrines,  and  act  far  better  than 
we  speculate.  But  how  long  this  will  continue  to  be  the 
case  it  is  not  easy  to  say.  The  manifest  discrepancy  be- 
tween our  speculative  theory  and  our  interior  habits,  in- 
stincts, and  iidierited  constitutionalism,  is  certainly  fraught 
with  danger,  and  if  we  do  not  before  a  great  while  conform 
our  theory  to  our  political  and  social  system,  we  may  be 
sure  that,  with  the  influence  of  unprincipled  demagogues, 
aided  by  the  mass  of  foreign  radicals  pouring  into  our 
larger  towns  and  cities,  and  who,  as  we  have  elsewhere 
shown,  confound  republicanism  with  democracy,  we  shall 
conform  our  practice  to  our  theory,  and  not  so  much 
change  as  utterly  destroy  American  life. 

Names  have  great  influence.  "  It  is  very  unfortunate," 
s'aid  one  evening  to  us,  in  a  long  conversation  on  this  sub- 
ject, the  great  southern  statesman,  Mr.  Calhoun,  "  that  the 
Republican  party  calls  itself  democratic.''''  That  party  does 
and  will  rule  the  country,  for,  as  a  party,  it  is  the  most  truly 
national  party  now  in  existence.  The  Federal  party  has 
long  since  ceased  to  exist ;  the  Whig  party  numbers  a 
great  many  excellent  individuals  in  its  ranks,  who  have  cor- 
rect views  of  government,  but  they  do  not  determine  the 
policy  or  the  action  of  their  party.  As  a  party,  it  has  no 
principles,  no  definite  policy,  and  seeks  success  by  courting 
almost  any  and  every  temporai-y  or  local  excitement,  which 
is  undoubtedly  a  proof  that  it  is  weak,  and  feels  itself  weak. 
In  former  times  it  did  good  service  to  the  country  as  a 
check  on  the  excesses  of  the  dominant  party ;  but  since 
1838,  when  the  Boston  Atlas  denounced  the  "Aristocratic 
Whigs,"  claimed  the  name  of  Democrat  for  the  Whig 
party,  and  recommended  its  party  to  descend  into  the 
forum  and  to  take  the  people  by  the  hand,  it  has  attempted 
to  outlaid  the  Democratic  party,  and  has  served  only  to  push 
the  country  into  a  wilder  and   more  excessive  democracy. 
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It  may  have  some  local  and  temporary  successes,  but,  as  we 
have  said,  when  it  attains  to  place,  it  possesses  in  too  feeble 
a  degree  the  confidence  of  the  people  to  be  able  to  govern. 
As  a  general  rale,  the  government  of  the  country  will  re- 
main in  the  hands  of  the  Democratic  party.  We  do  not 
complain  of  this,  for  it  is  not  that  party  we  are  opposing 
in  what  we  call  democracy,  as  so  jnany  fools  imagine,  and 
so  many  knaves  pretend.  That  party,  though  from  the 
first  inclining  too  much  to  the  democracy  of  the  European 
school,  is  not,  properly  speakinfj,  democratic,  and  ought  not 
to  call  itself  by  that  name.  The  fact  that  it  has  so  called 
itself  does  harm,  for  we  cannot  bring  out  and  insist  on 
Amei'ican  constitutionalism,  in  opposition  to  exclusive  de- 
mocracy, without  seeming  to  many  to  be  making  war  on 
that  party  itself,  and  not  without  being  represented  as  doing 
it  by  a  much  larger  number.  If  we  warn  the  country 
against  the  dangers  of  democracy,  a  hue  and  cry  is  raised 
against  us,  as  if  we  wished  to  displace  the  party  in  power, 
and  put  in  some  other  party.  Such,  however,  is  by  no 
means  our  wish.  What  we  want  is,  not  to  turn  out  the 
Democratic  party,  or  to  throw  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  success,  for,  faulty  as  it  is,  we  prefer  it  as  a  national 
party  to  any  other  organized  party  in  the  country ;  but 
we  do  wish  to  impress  upon  that  party  itself  certain  whole- 
some lessons,  lessons  which  it  would  readily  accept  if  it 
had  adhered  to  its  old  name  of  Republican,  and  had  not 
suffered  itself  to  consecrate  by  its  new  name  certain  un- 
American  speculations.  The  safety  of  the  country  requires 
it  to  develop  and  render  more  prominent  its  conservative 
elements,  and  to  restrain  within  more  moderate  limits  its 
ultra-democratic  or  radical  tendencies. 

Unquestionably  in  a  country  like  ours  popular  sentiment 
will  in  the  long  run  have  its  way,  but  men  who  really  love 
their  country  will  take  as  much  pains  to  form  a  wise  and 
just  popular  sentiment  as  they  will  to  ascertain  and  follow 
the  popular  sentiment  for  the  time.  The  will  of  the  peo- 
ple constitutionally  expressed  is  law  for  us  in  all  civil  mat- 
ters, but  it  does  not  follow  from  that  that  the  will  of  the 
people  is  always  just,  or  that  popular  sentiment  is  infalli- 
ble. The  statesman,  if  worthy  of  the  name,  has  something 
more  to  do  than  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of  his  constituents 
and  to  conform  to  them.  He  is  bound,  indeed,  to  consult 
those  wishes,  but  he  is  bound  also  to  go  back  of  them,  and 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  wise  and  just ;  for  there  is  for 
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every  statesman  a  higher  hiw  than  the  popular  will,  that  of 
right,  of  justice,  of  the  public  good.  A  truly  national  party 
should  aim  to  form  as  well  as  to  follow  public  opinion,  and 
it  should  be  prompt  to  call  back  public  opinion  to  the  con- 
stitution, to  the  genius  and  essential  nature  of  our  political 
and  social  system,  whenever  it  departs  from  them  cither  on 
the  right  hand  or  the  left. 

We  think,  as  we  have  often  said,  that  public  opinion  mis- 
interprets the  American  political  and  social  system,  and 
makes  it  far  more  democratic  than  it  really  is,  and  that  the 
prevailing  pul)lic  opinion  on  the  subject  cannot  be  safely 
followed.  It  is  that  public  opinion  we  wish  to  see  corrected. 
To  correct  it  is,  no  doubt,  a  difficult  task,  but  not  in  our  judg- 
ment impracticable,  for  we  believe  the  great  body  of  the 
American  people  are  yet  sound  at  the  heart.  "We  do  not  be- 
lieve the  old  Federalists  were  free  from  errors,  but  we  do 
beheve  that  they  had  in  their  political  creed  the  corrective 
of  the  errors  of  the  present  Democratic  party.  Hence  we 
believe  that  the  publication  and  study  of  the  writings  they 
have  left  behind  them  will  have  a  salutary  effect  on  the  pub- 
lic mind.  A  few  by  the  study  of  these  writings  will  no 
doubt  adopt  old  Federalism  as  a  whole,  and  utterly  condemn 
their  o])ponents,  which  in  our  judgment  would  be  both  un- 
just and  foolish.  Times  have  changed,  and  Federalism  has 
passed  away.  But  the  larger  class  of  readers,  while  they 
will  not  make  themselves  Federalists,  will  yet  learn  that  the 
(juestion  involved  has  two  sides,  and  that  all  the  truth,  the 
wisdom,  or  the  patriotism  was  not  on  the  side  of  Jefferson 
and  his  party,  and  they  will  take  broader  and  juster  views 
of  our  institutions  themselves,  and  modify  their  previous 
doctrine  by  the  addition  or  infusion  of  the  political  truths 
held  by  tl'ie  old  Federalists,  which  have  been  rejected  or 
jiot  sufficiently  appreciated  hj  their  Republican  opponents. 

The  merit  of  the  Federalists  was  in  their  just  appreciation 
of  the  un-American  character  of  the  Jacobinism  favored  by 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  his  party.  They  may  have  leaned  too 
much  to  the  English  system,  and  failed  to  make  sufficient 
account  of  the  modifications  which  that  system  might  and 
ought  to  undergo  in  being  traiisplanted  to  this  New  World. 
They  perhaps  were  unwilling  to  allow  the  democratic  ele- 
ment of  that  system  so  prominent  a  place  as  it  had  already 
attained  in  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  and  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  the  reason  wliy  they  failed  to  maintain  them- 
selves in  power.     In  the  American  modification  and  devel- 
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•opment  of  tlie  Eiiy:lisli  system,  the  deinooratic  element  has 
and  will  liave  a  prominent  place.  Under  any  just  inter- 
pretation of  onr  system  the  democratic  element  must  be 
recognized,  and  the  labor  of  the  statesman  must  not  be  to 
exclude  or  suppress  it,  but  to  prevent  it,  as  it  is  constantly 
striving  to  become,  from  becoming  exclusive.  Hestricted 
to  this,  the  old  Federalists  were  right,  and  meritorious.  Un- 
derstood simply  as  maintaining  that  our  system  is  not  a  pure 
democracy,  that  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  mixed  system,  in 
Avdiich  none  of  the  simple  elements  of  government  are  ex- 
cluded, or  permitted  to  be  exclusive,  their  writings  are  just 
the  sort  of  thing  now  to  be  studied,  and  the  study  of  them 
will  go  far  to  check  the  tendency  to  render  the  democratic 
element  exclusive,  and  to  bring  back  the  thought  of  the 
country  to  the  genius  of  its  institutions.  To  this  end  will 
contribute  the  publication  of  the  papers  of  Hamilton,  the 
life  and  correspondence  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  and  the  life 
and  works  of  the  elder  Adams,  edited  by  his  grandson, 
<I!harles  Francis  Adams.  These  works  bring  up  the  other 
phase  of  American  politics,  and  compel  us  to  reexamine  our 
system  from  the  other  point  of  view. 

Among  the  recent  publications  of  this  class,  tliere  is  none 
from  which  we  augur  more  pi'actical  utility  than  the  vol- 
umes before  us,  which  are  not  a  simple  republication  of  the 
volume  published  in  1809,  with  an  exquisitely  written  life 
<»f  Fisher  Ames  by  the  late  Dr.  Kirklaud.  The  edition  con- 
tains one  volume  of  entirely  new  matter,  never  before 
published,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  correspondence  of  the 
author  during  the  period  he  held  a  seat  in  congress.  There 
may  have  been  greater  men  in  the  Federal  party  than  Fisher 
Ames,  but  there  were  none  purer,  honester,  or  more  saga- 
cious. We  have  read  no  American  writer  who  had  a  clearer 
or  more  just  appreciation  of  the  nature  and  elements  of  gov- 
ernment. He  foresaw  and  distinctly  pointed  out  the  dan- 
gers of  Jacobinism,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  We  can 
almost  read  in  his  pages  the  political  history  of  our  country 
for  the  whole  period  since  his  death.  His  writings  seem  to 
lis  specially  adapted  to  our  times,  and  the  patriotic  warnings 
with  which  they  are  filled  are  as  applicable  now  as  they  were 
when  written.  In  fact,  the  struggle  between  Americanism 
and  Jacobinism  had  commenced  in  his  time,  and  still  con- 
tinues wath  unabated  fury. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enrich  our 
pages  with  some  extracts  from  these  most  interesting  vol- 
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umes.  We  can  only  say,  that  they  are  full  of  jnst  thought, 
of  deep  reflection,  of  sagacious  remark,  and  of  patriotic 
warning,  clearly,  freshly,  and  vigoroiisl}^  expi'essed,  in  a 
style  of  rare  puritj^  and  elegance.  A\^e  must  add,  that  they 
are  sent  out  by  the  publisliers  in  a  casket  not  unworthy  of 
the  gems  the}'  contain.  They  are  printed  in  a  style  of 
chaste  beauty  and  elegance  that  we  have  never  seen  equalled 
by  any  productions  of  the  American  press.  We  are  happy 
also  to  learn  from  the  publishers  that  the  work  meets  a  ready 
sale.  This  is  encouraging,  and  indicates  that,  whatever  the 
external  appearances,  the  American  people  are  still  politi- 
cally sound  at  the  heart,  and  that  it  is  yet  too  soon  to  de- 
spair of  the  repul)lic.  We  hope  much  from  the  younger 
educated  men  growing  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  while 
we  trust  they  will  avoid  the  rock  on  which  the  old  Federal- 
ists split.  We  hope  they  will  grow  up  wedded  to  genuine 
Americanism,  ready  to  sacrifice  themselves  to  defend  it 
against  all  attacks,  whether  made  from  the  side  of  democ- 
racy, from  that  of  monarchy,  or  that  of  aristocracy.  The 
destiny  of  our  countrj'  is  bound  up  with  constitutional  re- 
publicanism, in  which  the  will  of  the  people  constitution- 
ally expressed  is  law,  and  is  endangered  alike  by  efforts 
to  convert  it  into  a  monarchy,  an  aristocracy,  or  a  pure 
democracy. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1853.] 

As  far  as  we  can  judge,  at  this  distance  and  with  our  very 
limited  information,  England  is  rapidly  verifying  the  old 
eaying.  Quern  JJeus  vult  perdere^  pr ins  dementat.  She  re- 
ceived from  God,  with  the  Catholic  religion,  a  most  excel- 
lent political  and  civil  constitution;  but  she  seems  to  be  re- 
solved on  doing  her  best  to  destroy  it.  The  so-called  refor- 
mation in  the  sixteenth  century,  which  followed  close  upon 
the  destruction  of  the  old  nobilitjMu  the  wars  of  the  Hoses^ 
by  uniting  in  the  king  both  the  temporal  and  spiritual  sov- 

*  The  QuaHerh/  Review.  Art.  VIII.  Parliame atari/  Prospects.  Lou- 
don: October,  1853. 
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ereigiity,  disturbed  the  proper  balance  of  the  estates  of  the 
kino;dom,  and  made  once  free  and  merry  Eno^land,  under  tlie 
Tiidors  and  the  Stuarts,  virtually  an  absolute  monarchy  ; 
the  rebellion  in  the  seventeenth  century,  which  beheaded 
Charles  I.,  and  the  revolution  which  placed  Dutch  William 
on  tlic  throne,  and  more  lately  the  elector  of  Hanover,  un- 
duly depressed  the  authority  of  the  crown,  threw  too  much 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  converted  the 
i^overnraent  into  an  oh'garchy;  the  reform  bill  of  1832,  and 
kindred  measures  which  have  since  followed,  have  in  turn 
broken  the  power  of  the  aristocracy,  given  predominance  to 
the  commons,  and  subjected  the  government  to  the  fluctuat- 
ing interests  and  passions  of  the  business  population.  A 
further  change,  which  shall  clear  away  both  monarchy  and 
aristocracy,  and  favor  the  British  empire  with  a  Jacobinical 
reign  of  terror,  would  seem  to  be  only  a  question  of  time. 
The  reform  bill  established  the  supremacy  of  the  com- 
mons, and  introduced  the  elementary  principle  of  democ- 
i-acj ;  the  free  trade  policy,  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  found 
himself  unable  to  resist,  places  the  nation  under  the  control 
of  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes,  to  the  serious 
detriment  of  the  agricnltural  interests,  and  to  the  ruin  or 
emigration  of  the  rural  population.  To  remedy  the  evils 
which  necessarily  follow,  new  political  reforms  are  demand- 
ed, and  these,  if  obtained,  will  demand  others  still,  and  thus 
on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  because  each  new  politi- 
cal reform  will  only  aggravate  the  evil  it  was  intended  to 
cure.  English  statesmen  have  been  applauded,  and  have 
applauded  themselves,  for  the  wisdom  with  which,  dur- 
ing the  convulsions  of  continental  Europe,  they  have 
staved  off  revolution  and  civil  war  by  well-timed  conces- 
sions to  popular  demands ;  but  concession  to  popular  de- 
mands is  a  mere  temporizing  policy,  and  a  temporizing 
policy  seldom  fails  in  the  end  to  be  ruinous  to  every  gov- 
ernment that  adopts  it.  It  deprives  it  of  the  moral  strength 
which  is  derived  from  fixed  and  determinate  principles,  and 
reduces  it  to  a  mere  creature  of  expediency.  A  struggle 
immediately  commences  between  it  and  its  subjects, — 
they  to  get  all  they  can,  and  it  to  concede  as  little  as  pos- 
sible,— in  which  they  are  sure  to  come  off  victorious  at 
last.  The  fact  that  the  government  yields  at  all,  is  a  con- 
cession that  it  holds  its  power  rather  by  sufferance  than 
right,  and  gives  an  air  of  justice  to  the  popular  demands 
against  it. 
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The  effects  of  the  past  policy  of  tlie  British  government 
may  be  seen  in  tlie  uncertain  movements  of  the  present 
nominally  conservative  ministry.  It  is  a  ministry  without 
any  mind  of  its  own.  It  lacks  morality,  it  lacks  principle, 
and  seems  to  have  no  other  plan  of  government  than  to 
keep  itself  in  place.  It  has  no  high  and  commanding  pol- 
icy, no  comprehensive  or  far-seeing  statesmansliip  ;  and,  in 
fact,  does  not  rise  above  the  lowest  forms  of  mere  temporary 
expediency.  It  sinks  to  the  common  "Whig  level,  and  even 
below  it,  and  stands  on  a  par  with  our  own  Whig  party, 
who  seem  long  since  to  have  abandoned  all  principle  in 
order  to  be  able  to  triumph  over  their  Democratic  oppo- 
nents. It  seems  prepared  to  accept  with  hardly  a  wry  face, 
the  free  trade  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  its  members, 
when  out  of  power,  denounced  as  ruinous  to  the  country. 
Whether  the  ministry  could  do  otherwise  and  retain  its 
place,  may  be  a  question  ;  but  they  ought  to  be  aware,  that 
the  adoption  of  that  policy  commits  the  government  to  a 
series  of  measures  which  cannot  fail  to  subvert  the  British 
constitution,  and  they  should  leave  to  others  the  sad 
privilege  of  consummating  the  revolution.  It  they  ac- 
cept that  policy,  they  must  go  further,  grant  a  new  reform 
bill  involving  the  principle  of  universal  suffrage,  and 
change  the  commons  from  an  estate  to  the  people,  or  give 
way  to  the  accession  to  power  of  Messrs.  Cobden,  Bright  & 
Co.;  and  in  either  case  they  can  only  prepare  the  w^ay  for  a 
democratic  revolution,  and  consequent  anarchy  and  military 
despotism. 

The  ministry  seem  to  us  to  be  hastening  on  this  deplor- 
able result, — deplorable  for  England,  and  of  no  advantage 
to  us, — by  their  madness  in  Renewing  the  old  Protestant 
persecution  of  Catholics.  Heni-y  and  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth, unhappily  for  their  own  country  and  the  world,  made 
England  a  Protestant  state.  The  most  shameful  and  bar- 
barous persecution  of  Catholics  preserved  her  as  such  down 
to  1829,  when  the  Catholic  relief  bill,  reluctantly  conceded 
by  AVellington  and  Peel,  in  order  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  a 
threatened  civil  war,  changed  her  in  principle  from  an  ex- 
clusively Protestant  state  to  a  state  professing  no  religion 
in  particular,  and  leaving  its  subjects  free  to  be  of  any 
religion  they  choose,  providing  it  be  nominally  Christian, 
Great  Britain  then  threw  open  the  imperial  parliament 
to  Catho]i(-s,  as  she  had  already  done  to  Dissenters,  and 
recognized   them  as  subjects  and  free  citizens  of  the  em- 
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pire.  In  so  cloiiifr,  slie.made  lier  Protestant  chureli  a  raon- 
8trons  anomaly  in  her  constitution,  and  really  committed 
herself  to  its  annihilation  as  a  state  religion.  A  party 
resolutely  opposed  to  it,  strong  enough  in  spite  of  its  influ- 
ence to  recover  their  liberties  as  electors  and  senators,  could 
have  no  disposition  to  sustain  it,  and  could  hardly  prove 
unable,  in  the  long  run,  to  withdraw  from  it  the  support  of 
the  state.  C^est  le  premie)'  pas  qtd  coute.  They  could 
more  easily,  after  having  gained  admission  into  parliament, 
go  further,  and  overthrow  the  establishment,  than  they 
could  gain  that  admission  itself.  Tlie}'^  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  stop  with  that  achievement.  Logical  consistency, 
if  nothing  else,  would  require  them  to  go  further,  and 
eliminate  the  anomaly  from  the  constitution.  The  neces- 
sity of  logical  consistency  might  not,  indeed,  be  strongly 
felt  by  the  adherents  of  the  establishment,  who  generally 
contrive  to  dispense  with  logic,  and  to  utter  much  solemn 
cant  about  via  media,  or  the  middle  way  between  truth  and 
falsehood  ;  but  the  party  opposed,  and  whom  this  solemn 
cant  only  insults  and  disgusts,  could  not  be  stayed  by  so 
feeble  a  barrier.  They  must  have  consistency  ;  either  the 
consistency  of  dissent  with  the  non-conformist,  or  the  con- 
sistency of  truth  with  the  Catholic.  In  opening  her  parlia- 
ment to  Dissenters,  and  m  signing  the  Catholic  relief  bill. 
Great  Britain,  whether  she  intended  it  or  not,  gave  the 
death-blow  to  the  Anglican  establishment.  She  committed 
herself  to  what  was  for  her  a  new  policy,  and  from  which 
she  cannot  nenceforth  retreat  without  shame  and  ruin.  The 
Anglican  establishment,  or  Church,  of  England,  it  is  well 
known,  is  a  creature  of  the  state.  It  was  made  by  the 
crown  and  parliament ;  and  now  that  the  crown  counts  for 
little,  and  the  royal  prerogative  yields  to  the  majority  of 
the  house  of  commons,  it  is  idle  to  suppose  that  a  parlia- 
ment in  which  Catholics  and  Dissenters  have  seats  will  not, 
sooner  or  later,  exert  its  power  to  unmake  it,  especially 
since  it  is  no  longer  in  harmony  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
constitution. 

The  late  ministry,  probably  for  the  purpose  of  breaking 
up  the  tenant  league  that  was  forming  in  Ireland  and  bod- 
ing no  good  to  Irish  landlords,  made  a  show,  in  its  ecclesi- 
astical titles  bill,  of  reestablishing  Protestantism,  and  gov- 
erning as'  if  the  state  were  still  a  Protestant  state.  Its  suc- 
cess threw  it  f  rom  jilace,  and  secured  it  the  contempt  of  the 
Christian   world.     The  Derby  ministry,  seeing  the  embar- 
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rassment  the  English  and  Irish  Catholics  might  cause  them 
in  carrying  out  such  policy  as  they  have,  seem  to  be  in 
earnest  to  restore  deposed  Protestantism,  and  to  administer 
the  government  as  if  the  Catholic  relief  bill  had  never  been 
granted.  This  we  regard  as  a  proof  of  its  madness.  It  is 
too  late  to  threaten  the  disfranchisement  of  Catholics,  or  to 
hope  any  thing  for  the  state  from  the  persecution  of  the 
church.  Statutes  may  be  passed  against  Catholics  of  the 
most  oppressive  nature,  the  old  penal  codes  of  England  and 
Ireland  may  be  revived  in  all  their  satanic  rigor,  but  all  in 
vain,  England  can  never  become  again  an  exclusively 
Protestant  state.  The  Catholic  element  in  both  England 
and  Ireland  is  stronger  than  it  was  in  1829,  when  it  was 
strong  enough  to  force  Wellington  and  Peel  to  concede 
emancipation,  and  graver  consequences  would  follow  the 
repeal  of  the  Catholic  relief  bill  than  were  apprehended 
from  a  refusal  to  grant  it.  Neither  English  nor  Irish  Cath- 
olics are  now  the  timid  and  depressed  body  they  were  then  ; 
they  have  a  firmer  and  a  bolder  spirit,  a  higher  and  a  more 
thoroughly  Catholic  tone ;  and  are,  in  England  at  least, 
more  numerous  and  better  organized.  They  are  cheered 
now  with  visible  tokens  of  God's  grace.  The  Lord  seems 
to  have  withdrawn  the  rod  of  chastisement  for  the  present, 
and  to  permit  his  countenance  once  more  to  shine  npon 
them.  In  the  light  of  his  countenance  they  rejoice  and  are 
strengthened.  The  day  of  their  deliverance,  and  of  his 
vengeance  on  their  oppressors,  is  apparently  nigh  at  hand. 
Persecution  cannot  now  break  their  spirit;  it  will  serve 
only  to  give  them  fresh  courage  and  zeal,  and  to  add  daily 
to  their  numbers  and  influence ;  for  the  present  seems  to 
be  one  of  those  seasons  when  in  the  divine  providence 
judgments  are  not  deh^yed,  and  punishment  follows  close 
on  the  heels  of  the  offence.  This  may  be  seen  in  the  results 
of  the  late  red-republican  revolutions.  They  were  got  up 
and  directed  primarily  against  the  church,  the  only  solid 
basis  of  society,  and  they  swept  as  a  tornado  over  more  than 
half  of  Europe,  They  have  all  fajled,  and  their  only  not- 
able result  has  been  that  of  breaking  the  bonds  with  which 
infidel  governments  and  paganized  statesman  had  bound 
the  church,  and  giving  her  a  freedom  and  independence  of 
action  she  has  hardly  enjoyed  before  since  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Protestant  reformation.  Even  the  re])ublic  of 
France,  with  General  Cavaignac  at  its  head,  found  itself 
obliged  to  send  its  troops  to  restore  the  Holy   Father,  com- 
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pelled  by  tlie   very  party  that  made   that  republic  to  fly 
from  RoiTie. 

It  seems  to  us  tliat  the  tiuie  for  reviving  the  old  persecu- 
tion of  Catholics  is  exceedingly  ill  chosen.     Such  persecu- 
tion will  naturally  force  Catliolics  to  seek  the  means  of  S(^lf- 
defence.     The  ecclesiastical  titles  bill   has  destroyed  their 
confidence  in  the  Whigs,  who  can  never  again  count  on 
their  support  as  a  body.     They  never  had  much  confidence 
in  tlie  Tories,  and  will  certainly  have  less  if  the  Tory  min- 
istry continues  to  persecute  them.     Tliey  will  be  driven, 
then,  to  unite  with  such  as  are  oi)posed   to  both  the  Whigs 
and  the  Tories,  and  therefore  with   the  Manchester  politi- 
cians ;  that  is,  with  a  republican  party.     If  you   turn  both 
crown  and  aristocracy  against   them,  they  will,  however  re- 
luctantly, comi)ine  tlieir  force  with  the  party  from  wliom 
crown  and  aristocracy  have  nothing  to  hope,  but  much  to 
fear.     The  accession  to  power  of   the  Manchester  school, 
(commanding  as  it  does  the  sympathies  of  both  the  peojile 
and  government  of  this  country,  would  be  virtually  the  ac- 
cession of  democracy;  and  Great   Britain  cannot  become  a 
democracy   without  descending   from    her   present    proud 
eminence  to  the  rank  of  a  third  or  fourth  rate  European 
power.     Catholics  are  loyal  and   patriotic,  and  would  not 
join  with  the  party  whose  views  are   so  hostile  to  the  tem- 
poral interests  of  their  country,  M'ithout  a  severe  struggle  ; 
but  they  do  and  must  place  their  religioii  before  their  poli- 
tics, and  they  know  perfectly  well  that  the  prince  who  per- 
secutes their  church  forfeits  his  right  to  their  allegiance. 
Our  ol)ligation  to  obey  the  temporal  ruler  is  restricted  to 
obedience  in  those  things  which   are  not  repugnant  to  the 
law  of  God,  as  interpreted  by  the  Catholic  Church.     When 
the  prince  commands  that  which  is  contrary  to  that  law,  so 
interpreted,  we  are  released  fi-om  the  obligation  of  obedi- 
ence ;  for  we  must  obey  God  rather  than  man.    How,  then, 
count  on  the  support  of  Catholics  for  a   government  that 
persecutes  tliera  ?  or  not  expect  them  to  oppose  such  gov- 
ernment by  all  means  in  their  power  not  in  themselves  un- 
just?    If  the  temporal  interests  of  their  country  suffer  by 
the  course  they  adopt,  let  it  be  so.      Tiie  church  of  God  is 
more  to  them  than  country,  and  they  can   never  hesitate  to 
sacrifice  the  interests  of  tlie  latter  rather  than  the  rights  of 
the  former,  when  you  place  them  in  a  jiosition  in  which  they 
must  sacrifice  one  or  the  other.     You  have  no  right  to  seek 
the  temporal  interests  of  the  state  at  the  expense  of  the  in- 
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terests  of  religion.  If  you  do  not,  you  will  find  Catholics 
among  your  most  loyal  and  patriotic  subjects ;  if  you  do, 
you  must  expect  them  to  oppose  you.  You  have  no  right 
to  complain  of  them,  for  you,  not  they,  are  the  party  in  the 
wrong.  It  seems  to  us,  tlien,  a  very  mad  policy,  in  a  pro- 
fessedly conservative  British  ministry,  to  force  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  empire  into  a  union  with  radicals  or  democrats  as 
the  only  means  of  securing  the  freedom  of  conscience. 

Great  Britain  is,  at  the  present  moment,  not  only  threat- 
ened with  a  democratic  revolution,  but  also  with  a  formid- 
able foreign  invasion.  We  have  no  donbt  that  Napoleon 
III.  wishes  for  peace,  and  will  seek  it.  if  by  it  he  can  effect  his 
purposes;  but  we  caimot  suppose  him  afraid  of  war,  placed, 
as  he  just  has  been,  at  the  head  of  an  empire  whose  chief 
recollections  are  of  military  glory.  He  not  unlikely  wishes 
to  repair  the  defeat  of  Waterloo,  and  we  cannot  presume 
him  unwilling  to  return  at; London  the  visit  paid  by  the  Brit- 
ish troops  to  Paris  in  1815.  He  appears  to  be  preparing  to  re- 
turn that  visit,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  we  can  well  believe 
would  not  be  at  all  distasteful  to  the  French  army,  or  to  the 
French  people.  Appearances  certainly  indicate  that  at  no 
distant  day  the  haughty  island  queen  will  be  visited  by  a 
French  army,  and  that  she  will  have  to  fight, — not  to  annex 
new  kingdoms  to  her  Indian  empire,  not  merely  to  save  her 
distant  colonies  in  Africa  or  America,  but  in  defence  of  her 
own  fireside, — against  an  enemy  her  equal  in  bravery,  her 
superior  in  military  science,  and  urged  on  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  new  dynasty,  the  memories  and  rivali'ies,  the  victories 
and  defeats,  of  seven  hundred  years.  England's  insular 
position  has  saved  her  from  being  the  theatre  of  the  prin- 
cipal foreign  wars  in  which  she  has  been  engaged;  but  we 
recollect  no  instance  in  her  history,  from  Julius  Caesar  down 
to  William  Prince  of  Orange,  in  which  she  has  been  in- 
vaded, without  being  obliged  to  succumb  to  the  invader. 
If  the  new  Frencjh  emperor  should  effect  a  landing  on  her 
shores,  as  it  is  thought  he  may  without  serious  ditHculty, 
she  will  fiud  it  no  child's  play  to  prevent  it  from  becoming 
another  Norman  conquest.  She  is  strong,  we  grant,  but  she 
is  also  weak  ;  strong  abroad,  in  a  war  carried  on  at  a  dis- 
tance, but  weak  at  home,  for  her  possessions  are  so  scattered 
over  the  world,  and  require  for  their  preservation  such  a 
dispersion  of  her  forces,  that  she  cannot  concentrate  her 
strength  there  in  defence  of  herself.  All  commercial  and 
manufacturing  nations,  however  strong  they  may  be  abroad, 
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when  tliey  can  subsidize  other  powers,  are  always  weak 
when  attacked  in  their  own  centre. 

In  this  no  improbable  struggle  wliere  is  England  to  find 
friends  and  allies?  l^ot  with  us, certainly,  though  allied  to 
her  by  blood  and  language ;  for  the  great  body  of  our  peo- 
ple would  far  more  willingly  fight  against  than  for  her, 
and  are  only  waiting  a  fair  opportunity  of  measuring  their 
strength  with  hers.  Moreover,  we  have  certain  designs  on 
Central  America  which  she  is  the  only  power  likely  to 
thwart.  She  is  also  our  most  formidable  rival  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world,  and  we  shall  be  quite  willing  to  find 
ourselves  able  to  sup])lant  her.  We  have  now  no  secretary 
of  state  disposed  to  form  an  "  Anglo-Saxon  alliance,"  and 
are  not  likely  to  have  one  again  for  some  time  to  (/ome.  Our 
cotton,  and  California  gold  mines,  render  us  in  the  main  in- 
dependent of  her  money  power,  and  able  to  withstand  the 
shock  of  a  conflict  with  her.  She  can  find  no  friends  or  al- 
lies on  the  continent,  if  Napoleon  takes  ordinarj^  care  not 
to  excite  the  apprehensions  of  his  neighbours,  and  abandons 
the  old  French  policy,  so  long  and  so  fatally  pursued,  of 
humbling  Austria.  She  has  by  her  pride,  her  arrogance,  her 
intermeddling  with  the  affairs  of  her  neighbours,  her  sup- 
port of  revolutionists,  and  her  readiness  to  stir  up  rebellions 
in  all  the  continental  states,  alienated  from  her  all  these 
states,  unless  perchance  Sardinia  ;  and  there  is  not  one  of 
them  that  would  not  willingly  see  her  fall,  and  utterly 
ruined,  providing  that  it  could  be  done  without  rendering 
France  too  formidable.  If  the  new  French  emperor  takes 
the  pains  to  give  ample  security  on  this  head,  he  may  count, 
in  a  war  with  Great  Britain,  on  the  sympathy  of  very  nearly 
the  whole  world. 

We  do  not  say  that  Great  Britain,  in  such  a  contest  as  we 
suppose,  would  be  beaten,  but  we  do  say,  that  to  sustain  her- 
self she  would  need  the  cordial  and  loyal  support  of  her  sub- 
jects. The  Catholics  constitute  about  one-third  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  Kingdom.  Can  she  afford,  in  the  pres- 
ent juncture  of  affairs,  to  alienate  the  affections  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  her  population  ?  Can  she  dispense  with  their 
aid  ?  Or  can  she,  if  she  disfranchises  and  persecutes  them 
for  conscience'  sake,  count  on  their  support  ?  Will  Catho- 
lic Ireland,  whom  she  hardly  keeps  tranquil  by  one-half 
of  her  regular  army  at  home,  consent  to  shed  her  blood  in 
defence  of  her  tyrant  and  persecutor?  Ireland  is  indeed 
somewhat  apt  to  disappoint  the  calculations  of  her  friends, 
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and  by  her  internnl  divisions,  or  1)}-  often  deceived  hopes 
of  conciliating  a  hostile  government,  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  her  aggressors ;  but  we  can  hardly  believe  that  she  will 
support  in  peace  or  war  any  ministry  mad  enough  to  at- 
tempt to  deprive  her  of  her  religious  freedom.  The  church 
is  all  that  she  has  left  of  her  ancient  national  gn^atness,  and 
it  is  only  in  the  independence  of  her  church  that  she  re- 
tains any  vestige  of  her  former  national  independence. 
Destroy  the  independ-ence  of  her  church,  by  subjecting  it 
to  the  state,  or  even  to  tlie  Catholic  hierarchy  of  England, 
and  you  extinguish  the  last  spark  of  her  national  life,  anni- 
hilate the  Irisli  as  a  distinct  people,  and  absorb  them  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  Auglo-Nornum  population  of  the  empire. 
That  conquest,  which  you  have  in  vain  been  trying  for 
seven  hundred  years  to  complete,  would  then  be  consum- 
mated. Ireland  lives  only  in  the  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence of  her  church  of  all  authority  save  that  of  the  Holy 
See.  Her  faith  and  piety,  her  strong  national  feeling,  and 
her  deep  sense  of  wrong  and  insult,  of  unheard-of  oppres- 
sion, and  unrelenting  persecution  continued  for  centuries, 
with  all  the  malice,  the  cruelty,  and  cunning  of  hell, — ^as 
well  as  all  her  old  Celtic  memories,  associations,  and  affec- 
tions,— must  indispose  her  to  support  a  government  that 
makes  war  on  her  church,  and  the  most  that  you  can  hope 
the  influence  of  her  clergy  will  be  able  to  effect  will  be  to 
restrain  her  from  acts  of  open  hostility.  There  are,  also, 
the  Irish  settled  in  England,  to  the  number,  it  has  been 
said,  though  we  can  hardly  believe  it,  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms.  Can  a  ministry  hostile 
to  their  religion,  and  determined  to  deprive  them  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  count  on  their  support,  or  even  their 
neutrality?  AYill  they  shed  their  blood  for  the  power  that 
is  gorged  with  the  spoils  of  their  church,  that  oppresses 
the  land  of  their  father?,  and  deprives  them  of  their  dear- 
est rights  ? 

Great  Britain  is  the  main  stay  of  the  enemies  of  God 
and  his  Christ ;  she  is  drunk  with  the  blood  of  martyrs  ; 
and  in  the  approaching  contest  the  prayers  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  Catholics  throughout  the  world  will  daily  and 
hourly  ascend  for  her  defeat.  Of  English  descent,  a  warm 
admirer  of  many  traits  in  the  character  of  Englishmen, 
speaking  the  English  language  for  our  mother  tongue,  and 
nurtured  from  early  childhood  in  English  literature,  we 
have   personally   no   hostility    to   England,    and   certainly 
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should  regret  to  see  her  become  a  Frencli  province  ;  but 
we  cannot  deny  that  we  shonkl  not  grieve  to  see  her  hum- 
bled, for  till  she  is  humbled  we  cannot  hope  to  sec  her  re- 
turn to  the  bosom  of  Catholic  unity.  She  is  and  lias  been 
the  bulwark  of  tlie  Protestant  rebellion  against  the  church, 
and  of  all  the  nations  that  broke  the  unity  of  faith  and  dis- 
cipline in  the  sixteenth  century  she  has  been  the  most  cruel 
and  barbarons  in  her  treatment  of  Catholics.  How,  then, 
should  we  grieve  to  see  her  weeping  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
her  apostasy  and  cruelty  to  the  people  of  God  ?  Sorry  are 
we  that  she  needs  punishment,  but  since  need  it  she  does, 
we  cannot  be  sorry  to  see  it  inflicted,  and  warmer  sj'inpathy 
than  ours  she  need  expect  from  no  Catholic  heart.  These 
prayers  of  Catholics  she  may,  indeed,  make  light  of,  but 
they  will  not  ascend  in  vain.  They  will  be  heard  in  heav- 
en. Not  nations  any  more  than  individuals  can  always 
go  on  sinning  with  impunity.  They  must  at  length  fill  up 
the  measure  of  their  iniquity,  and  when  they  have  done  it, 
vengeance  is  sure  to  overtake  them,  and  they  fall,  to  rise  no 
more  for  ever. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  present  temper  and  strength 
of  the  Catholics  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  considering  that 
the  country  is  threatened  with  a  democratic  revolution  on 
the  one  hand,  and  with  formidable  foreign  invasion  on  the 
other,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  what  seems  to  us  the  folly 
and  madness,  even  in  a  political  point  of  view,  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministry,  in  attempting  to  reestablish  effete  Protestant- 
ism, and  to  revive  the  old  policy  of  penal  enactments 
against  the  faithful  members  of  the  Catholic  Church.  We 
can  account  for  such  folly  and  madness  only  on  the  ground 
that  the  term  of  indulgence  granted  to  this  haughty  island 
power  has  well-nigh  expired,  and  that  the  day  of  her  exem- 
plary chastisement  is  at  hand.  To  us  the  statesmen  of  Eng- 
land seem  struck  with  a  preternatural  blindness. 

The  Quarterly  Revieio  for  last  October,  in  its  article  on 
Parliamentary  Prospects^  shows  even  more  alarm  than 
virulence.  It  appears  to  be  fully  conscious  of  the  critical 
state  of  the  ministry,  if  not  of  the  empire.  It  sees  very 
clearly  the  embarrassment  the  Catholics  of  Eni;land,and  es- 
pecially of  Ireland,  mav  produce  by  their  determination, 
partially  carried  into  effect  in  the  recent  elections,  to  use 
their  political  power  as  electors  and  senators  to  force  the 
government  to  repeal  the  acts  repugnant  to  their  religious 
freedom,  and  it  seeks  to  arrest  their  action,  well  knowing 
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their  scrupulous  fidelity  to  their  oaths  and  engagements,  by 
pretending  that  in  so  using  their  power  they  are  violating 
the  declarations  and  oaths  on  the  strength  of  which  the 
Catholic  relief  bill  was  granted.  It  assumes  that  their  de- 
termination is  an  act  of  aggression  on  the  Protestant  con- 
stitution and  the  church  as  by  law  established,  which  they 
had  sworn  not  to  disturb,  and  makes  out  what  appears  at 
first  sight  rather  an  awkward  case  against  them.  But  who 
cannot  make  out  a  strong  case  when  he  is  free  to  invent 
premises  to  suit  a  foregone  conclusion  ? 

It  is  not  our  province  to  criticise  the  declarations  and 
oatlis  cited  by  the  reviewer.  We  presume  them  to  be  such 
as  a  Catholic  can  take  without  heresy  or  schism,  otherwise 
they  would  have  been  condemned  by  authority ;  but,  we 
say  for  ourselves,  personally,  that  we  would  be  hung, 
drawn,  and  quartered  before  we  would  subscribe  to  them. 
Our  Catholic  friends,  no  doubt,  deemed  them  not  only  al- 
lowable, but  also  prudent ;  and  they  may  have  judged  wise- 
ly. We,  however,  are  no  friend  to  liberal  concessions  of 
what  is  not  our  own,  and  we  regard  it  always  as  highly  im- 
prudent even  to  appear  to  restrict  the  power  or  province  of 
the  papacy  in  favor  of  the  secular  government.  The  argu- 
ments of  our  London  contemporary  only  confirm  us  in  this 
opinion.  When  hard  pressed,  men  naturally  concede  every 
thing  that  they  can  in  conscience,  and  if  we  cannot  ap- 
prove, we  can  at  least  excuse  them ;  but  the  concessions 
they  make  seldom  fail  in  the  long  run  to  return  to  their 
serious  embarrassment.  They  narrbw  the  ground  we  stand 
on,  and  if  they  leave  us  less  to  defend,  they  leave  us  less 
with  which  to  defend  it.  When  the  question  is  an  open 
one,  we  always  prefer  the  higher  and  more  comprehensive 
view  as  the  more  politic.  It  is  sure  to  prove  so  in  the  end, 
whatever  it  may  be  for  the  moment.  We  have  an  invin- 
cii)le  love  for  freedom,  for  that  freedom  which  none  but  a 
Catholic  can  enjoy,  or  even  understand  ;  and  we  can  never 
consent  to  give  up  one  iota  of  it  to  Coesar,  let  him  storm 
and  threaten  as  he  may.  His  storming  and  threatening 
never  frighten  us,  for  we  know  that  he  has  no  power  to 
harm  us.  He  may  bind  or  torture  our  body ;  he  may 
hang,  behead,  burn,  or  cast  it  to  the  wild  beasts  to  be  torn 
and  devoured ;  but  that  is  no  injury  to  us.  It  is  rather  a 
benefit,  nay,  the  greatest  possible  favor  to  us,  if  we  remain 
steadfast  in  the  faith  and  cliarity  of  the  Gospel.  So  we 
always  make  it  a  point  to  defend  even    to  the  last   the 
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most  distant  outworks  of  the  chnrcli,  sure  that  we  have 
yielded  too  much  if  we  have  permitted  the  enemy  to 
attack  us  in  the  citadel,  although  we  know  that  to  be  im- 
preo-nable. 

The  tendency  of  English  Catholics,  as  well  before  as  at 
the  period  of  the  so-called  reformation,  was  to  regard  the 
pope  as  an  Italian  potentate,  rather  than  as  their  own  chief, 
and  to  restrict,  as  much  as  possible  without  falling  into  ab- 
solute heresy  or  schism,  the  papal  authority  in  favor  of  the 
temporal  sovereign.  Indeed,  what  is  termed  Gallicanism 
might  with  far  more  propriety  be  called  Anglicanism,  for 
France  borrowed  it  from  England,  as  she  subsequently  bor- 
rowed from  her  her  deism,  incredulity,  and  sensist  or  sensual- 
istic  philosophy.  This  tendency  prepared  the  way  for 
Protestantism  in  England,  as  it  did  subsequently  for  inhdel- 
ity  and  Jacobinism  in  France.  The  English  Catholics  cher- 
ished it,  after  the  reformation,  not  only  as  in  accordance 
with  their  national  traditions,  but  as  likely  to  render  them 
less  offensive  to  a  Protestant  government.  Protestantism, 
is  simply  the  assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  temporal 
over  the  spiritual ;  consequently,  Catholicity,  which  asserts, 
the  precise  contrary,  must  be  I'egarded  by  the  Protestant 
sovereign  as  high  treason.  It  necessarily  denies  the  royal 
supremacy,  and  Catholics  in  England,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  were  charged  with  treason,  arrested  and  executed  as 
traitors,  simply  because  they  were  Catholics.  It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  English  Catholics  should  have  sought  to 
stay  the  hand  of  persecution  by  professions  of  loyalty,  by 
disclaiming  as  far  as  they  could  their  obligation  to  obey  the 
sovereign  pontiff,  and  asserting  in  very  strong  terms  their 
subjection  to  the  temporal  prince.  They  seem  to  have  im- 
agined, that  all  that  was  needed  to  put  a  stop  to  the  perse- 
cution they  suffered  was  to  prove  that  they  could,  as  Cath- 
olics, be  loyal  subjects  of  a  non-Catholic  sovereign  ;  and 
they  went  so  far  in  the  way  of  proving  this  as  to  support 
their  prince  against  their  spiritual  father,  as,  for  instance, 
under  St.  Pius  Y.  and  Sixtus  Quintus.  Hence  we  find, 
even  down  to  the  period  of  Catholic  emancipation,  English 
Catholics  generally  asserted  the  independence  of  temporal 
sovereigns ;  and  in  the  spirit  of  a  miserable  Gallicanism, 
which,  as  we  have  elsewhere  shown,  conceals  the  germs  of 
political  atheism,  they  drew  up  or  accepted  the  declaration 
and  oaths  cited  by  the  Quarterly  Ileview  as  the  condition 
on  which  the  Catholii.  relief  bill  was  conceded. 
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But  the  concessions  of  tlie  Eni^lisli  Catliolics  to  the  tem- 
j)onil  ))i-iiice  did  not  save  tlieiu  from  persecution  ;  tliej' 
were  still  lined,  imprisoned,  exiled,  outlawed,  beheaded,  or 
hung,  drawn,  and  quartered,  and  their  concessions  seem  to 
have  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  deprive  them  of  the 
merit  of  confessors  and  martyrs.  They  were  left  with  such 
a  weak  and  sickly  Catholicity  as  conld  not  sustain  them, 
and  persecution,  instead  of  streni2;thciiin^  them,  as  in  the 
primitive  ages,  well-nigh  exterminated  them.  The  church 
is  built  on  Peter,  and  those  who  love  not  Peter  always  wilt 
away  before  persecution.  Latterly,  English  and  Irish  Cath- 
olics— for  even  Irish  Catholics,  after  the  establishment  of 
Maynooth  College,  became  infected  with  the  same  spirit- 
appear  to  have  discovered  this,  and  a  striking  change  has 
come  over  them,  which  gives  them  fresh  life  and  vigor. 
There  are  propositions  in  the  illustrious  Dr.  Doyle's  evi- 
dence before  parliament,  which  few  Catholics  in  England  or 
li-eland  to-day  would  accept  without  important  modifica- 
tions. English  and  Irish  Catholics  have  turned  with  re- 
newed affection  to  Pome,  and  have  drawn  closer  the  bands 
which  bind  them  to  the  chair  of  Peter.  The  pope  is  not 
for  them  now  a  foreign  potentate ;  he  is  their  chief,  their 
loving  father,  to  whom  they  wish  to  comport  themselves 
as  dutiful,  submissive,  and  loving  children.  Hence  their 
recent  prosperity,  and  the  great  accession  which  has  been 
made  to  their  strength.  The  curse  of  leanness  with  which 
the  English  Catholics  seem  for  so  man}'  ages  to  have  been 
struck  for  their  distrust  of  the  papacy,  their  coldness  to 
Peter,  and  their  servility  to  the  temjioral  power,  seems  to 
have  been  at  length  revoked,  and  we  know  no  country  in 
which  Catholicity  is  more  healthy,  vigorous,  or  flourishing, 
than  the  noble  old  land  of  our  forefathers.  The  secret  of 
this  change  is,  we  firmly  believe,  in  the  fact  that  British 
Catholics  are  becoming  hearty,  uncompromising  papists. 
Hence  the  alarm  of  Protestants. 

The  Protestant  ascendency,  after  the  extinction  of  the 
liouse  of  Stuart,  and  of  all  pretenders  to  the  crown  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  present  reigning  family,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  had  no  longer  any  plausible  pretext  for 
maintaining  the  disabilities  of  Catholics,  as  it  could  have 
no  fears  of  such  Catholics  as  were  content  to  subscribe  to 
the  four  articles  accepted  by  the  French  clergy  in  1G82. 
Pi'otestants  know  perfectly  well  that  Catholics  of  that 
stamp  are  quite  harmless  to  them,  that  they  make  few  con- 
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verts,  have  no  dangerous  zeal,  and  will  seldom,  in  case  of 
conflict,  hesitate  to  support  the  temporal  authority  against 
the  spiritual.  They  may  think  them  very  sill}^  from  a  mere 
point  of  honor,  to  adhere  to  an  old  and  proscribed  leligion, 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  lightand  spirit  of  tlie  modern 
world  ;  but  upon  the  whole  they  think  them,  though  a  fan- 
tastic, a  very  good  sort  of  people,  not  much  inferior  to  Prot- 
estants themselves,  at  least  not  at  all  more  dangerous  to 
the  state.  But  their  feelings  are  very  different  towards  the 
bold,  energetic,  and  uncompromising  papist,  who  asserts, 
without  any  reticence  or  circumlocution,  that  the  spiritual 
order  is  supreme  in  all  things,  and  that  princes  as  well  as 
subjects  are  l)Ound  to  obey  the  law  of  God,  and,  if  Catlio- 
lics,  are  bound  to  obey  that  law  as  interpreted  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  especially  as  interpreted  by  the 
pope,  her  supreme  pastor.  Catholics  of  this  stamp  they 
respect,  indeed,  but  dread,  because  they  are  evidently  in 
earnest,  and  present  Catholicity  in  the  sense  in  which  it 
is  the  precise  contradictory  of  the  essential  principle  of 
Protestantism. 

The  pretence  of  the  reviewer,  that  Catholics  have  violat- 
ed the  conditions  on  which  emancipation  was  conceded,  is 
unfounded.  It  is  a  mere  pretext.  The  real  thing  that  he 
wishes  to  oppose  is  this  free,  fearless,  hearty,  and  vigorous 
Catholicity  ;  for  he  knows  that  this  is  a  Catholicity  that 
does  and  will  march  from  victory  to  victory,  and  that  where- 
ever  it  plants  its  foot  Protestantism  must  disappear.  The 
real  aim  of  the  Quarterly  is  to  weaken  the  power  of  Catho- 
lics, by  sowing  divisions  in  their  ranks,  and  frightening  them 
out  of  this  high-toned  papal  Catholicity.  What  it  means  to 
tell  us  is,  that  it  was  the  low-toned  Gallicanism  which  the 
relief  bill  emancipated,  not  the  high  and  uncompromising 
ultramontanism  in  which  English  and  Irish  Catholics  now 
glory,  and  therefore  that  in  exchanging  the  former  for  the 
latter  they  have  broken  their  engagements.  He  will  not 
succeed.  There  are,  no  doubt,  in  England  and  Ireland,  as 
well  as  in  this  country,  some  timid  Catholics  who  retain  their 
old  prejudices,  and  who  would  feel  themselves  insulted  if 
called  papists.  These  may  tliink  such  Catholics  as  Cardinal 
Wiseman  and  the  archbishop  of  Dublin,  Mnth  their  true  Ro- 
man spirit,  are  pushing  matters  too  fast  and  too  far;  but 
though  at  times  seemingly  half  prepared  to  give  up  Peter 
for  Csesar,  they  are  after  all  Catholics,  and  will  follow  those 
whom  they  would  never  have  the  pluck  to  lead.     They  may 
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grumble  a  little,  but  they  will  remain  united  with  their 
l)rethren.  As  for  fritrliteiiiiig  the  others  back  into  the 
(.atholicitj  of  tlie  Gallican  school,  that  is  simply  out  of  the 
question.  They  love,  as  well  as  obey,  Rome.  TIrey  know 
she  is  the  centre  of  unity,  and  that  the  closer  their  union 
with  her,  and  the  deeper  and  more  unreserved  their  sub- 
mission to  the  Holy  Father,  the  fresher,  the  more  vigorous, 
and  the  more  inexhaustible  their  Catholic  life.  They  are 
and  will  be  Roman  Catholics.  Both  the  Encrlish  and  Irish 
hierarchies  are  strongly  attached  to  Home,  and  will  remain 
so,  both  from  principle  and  affection  ;  and  all  the  more  firm- 
ly attached,  the  more  violent  the  persecution  they  have  to 
suffer  from  the  ministry.  The  pastors  will  follow  Peter, 
and  the  flocks  their  pastors.  There  are  not  many  Norfolks, 
Beaumonts,  and  Ansteys,  thank  God,  remaining  in  the  Brit- 
ish Isles,  and  the  few  there  may  be  are  of  no  account,  for 
they  can  find  sympathy  only  in  the  ranks  of  Anglicans, 
where,  after  all,  they  are  despised. 

This  change,  on  which  we  congratulate  our  transatlantic 
brethren,  does  not  in  the  least  violate  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Catholic  relief  bill  was  granted,  for  it  must  be 
presumed  to  have  been  a  contingency  foreseen  and  accepted 
by  the  government.  The  government  may  have  hoped,  and 
even  believed,  that  English  and  Irish  Catholics  would,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  remain  Gallican,  but  it  knew  that  neither  it 
nor  any  declarations  of  English  or  Irish  l)ishops  could  bind 
them  to  remain  so,  because  it  knew  that  the  ultimate  author- 
ity in  thc'case  is  Home,  not  the  national  bishops,  and  that 
no  declarations  of  the  latter  could  bind,  against  the  appro- 
])ation,  or  even  permission,  of  the  Boman  pontiff'.  Ultra- 
montanism,  as  it  is  called,  if  not  precisely  of  faith,  is  yet,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  not  only  permitted,  but  favored  by 
Rome,  as  the  very  name  implies,  and  no  Catholic  can  be  for- 
bidden to  hold  it,  or  censured  for  insisting  on  it.  The  gov- 
ernment could  not,  therefore,  grant  Catholic  emancipation 
without  conceding  to  every  Catholic  the  right  to  hold  and 
insist  on  it  if  he  chose.  The  whole  question  is  a  domestic 
question,  with  which  those  outside  have  nothing  to  do.  To 
them  ultramontanes  and  Gallicans  are  alike  Catholics,  and 
Catholic  relief  necessarily  implies  the  relief  of  the  one  class 
as  much  as  of  the  other.  The  attempt  of  the  Quarter} ij  to 
prove  that  Catholics  have  violated  the  conditions  on  which 
the  relief  bill  was  granted,  because  they  do  not  in  all  respects 
coincide  with  the  views  set  forth  in  certain  declarations  made 
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at  thfe  time  the  question  was  under  discussion,  fails,  because 
those  declarations  were  not  put  forth  by  the  highest  Catho- 
lic authority,  and  because,  if  they  were  put  forth  by  any 
authority,  it  was  by  an  authority  which  the  government 
knew  was  subordinate  to  another,  which  might  at  any  mo- 
ment reverse  its  decisions. 

But  passing  over  this  we  meet  the  Quarterly  Review 
on  -its  own  ground.  Even  supposing  the  Catholics  of 
England  and  Ireland  are  not  acting  now  in  accordance 
with  the  conditions  on  which  the  relief  bill  was  granted, 
they  cannot  be  censured.  Suppose  they  are  using  the  polit- 
ical power  accorded  them  by  that  bill  to  disturb  the  Protes- 
tant establishment,  the  government  has  not  a  word  to  say 
against  them  ;  because,  since  that  establishment  is  only  a 
creature  of  the  civil  govern  iTient,  they  are  only  exercising 
their  rights  as  freemen  and  British  subjects  in  disturbing  it, 
and  because  the  government  has  been  the  first  to  violate  its 
engagements  towards  them.  The  conditions  on  which  the 
relief  bill  was  granted  contained  reciprocal  engagements, 
and  bound  the  government  to  Catholics,  as  well  as  Catholics 
to  the  government.  It  promised  them  tiie  free  profession 
and  exercise  of  their  religion,  and  they  in  turn  promised  it, 
by  oath  if  you  will,  in  consideration  of  this  freedom,  to  use 
no  political  power  which  they  might  acquire  by  emancipa- 
tion to  disturl)  either  the  Protestant  settlement  or  the  Prot- 
estant establishment.  We  need  not  tell  the  reviewer,  that 
the  breach  of  a  contract  by  the  one  party  releases  the  other  ; 
for  he  assumes  it  throughout  his  argument,  and  on  the 
streugtii  of  it  seeks  to  justify  the  government  in  reenacting 
the  civil  disabilities  of  Catholics.  Now  the  government 
luio  been  the  first  to  break  its  faith,  and  in  its  ecclesiastical 
titles  bill  it  has  violated  its  promise  of  freedom  to  Catholics  ; 
for  that  act  is  incompatible  with  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion.  The  act  of  Catholics  which  called  forth  that  bill 
was  no  violation  of  their  engagements,  declarations,  or  oaths ; 
for  it  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  1829,  which  granted  them 
religious  freedom,  and  it  was  in  contravention  of  no  law  of 
the  realm,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  it  was  necessary 
to  pass  a  new  law  to  meet  the  case.  The  government,  hav- 
ing by  this  act  broken  the  compact,  by  its  own  act  released 
Catholics  iwan  their  obligation  to  keep  it,  and  threw  them 
back  on  Liieir  rights  as  freemen  and  British  subjects,  and 
left  tbem  necessarily  the  same  right  to  use  their  political 
power  against  the  establishment,  that  others  have  to  use 
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theirs  in  its  favor.  'No  ]yn,vty  can  stand  oh  its  own  wrong. 
The  wrong  of  the  government  released  the  Catholics  from 
all  their  special  obligations,  and  however  they  may  use  their 
power  against  the  establishment,  it  cannot  complain. 

The  truth  of  the  case,  however,  is,  that  Catholics  are  not 
doing  wliat  they  are  accused  of  doing,  or  any  thinii;  really  in- 
compatible with  their  declarations  and  oaths.  The  govern- 
ment in  the  ecclesiastical  titles  l)ill  has  dechired  the  profes- 
sion and  exercise  of  their  religion  illegal  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  they  have  merely  combined,  in  their  own  de- 
fence, to  use  what  political  power  they  have,  in  a  legal  way, 
to  get  that  bill  repealed,  and  the  freedom  of  their  religion 
acknowledged.  That  is,  they  seek  by  legal  means  to  defend 
and  secure  the  freedom  understood  to  be  conceded  by  the 
I'elief  bill  of  1829.  This  is  the  simple  fact  in  the  case,  and 
we  should  like  to  know  what  there  is  in  this  which  conflicts 
with  any  engagement  they  have  entered  into.  No  Catholic 
in  tiie  realm  dreams  of  disturbing  the  Protestant  settlementv 
or  disputing  the  right  of  the  present  reigning  family  to  the 
crown  ;  and  no  one,  as  far  as  we  have  seen,  proposes  by  any 
political  or  legislative  action  to  destroy  the  Anglican 
Church,  if  church  it  can  be  called.  The  oath  taken  by 
Catholic  electors  and  senators  binds  them  to  be  loyal  sub- 
jects of  the  queen,  but  it  does  not  bind  them  to  use  their 
political  power  to  uphold  the  church  establishment,  or  for- 
bid them  to  withdraw  from  it  the  patroiuige  of  the  state. 
Catholics  as  members  of  parliament  have  the  same  rights  as^ 
any  other  members  have  ;  they  sit  there  on  terms  of  perfect 
equalit}^  with  the  rest,  and  nobody  can  pretend  that  it  is  not 
competent  for  parliament,  if  it  sees  flt,  to  withdraw  all  sup- 
port- from  the  establishment,  and  sever  all  connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  state.  There  is  a  difference  between  not 
using  a  power  to  disturb,  and  using  it  to  sustain,  the  Angli- 
can Church.  To  the  former  a  Catholic  might,  ))erhap8,  un- 
der peculiar  circumstances,  lawfully  pledge  himself;  to  the 
latter  he  could  not,  for  he  can  never  pledge  himself  to  sus- 
tain a  false  church  without  forswearing  his  own. 

In  any  light,  therefore,  that  we  choose  to  consider  it,  tii^ 
com|)Iaints  brought  against  English  or  Irish  Catholics  are 
unfounded,  and  they  are  made  only  for  the  purpose  or  di- 
verting attention  from  the  just  complaints  which  CatiiOiics 
themselves  make.  The  QaaHerlij  only  renews  the  oid 
Protestant  trick,  that  of  wronging  Catholics,  and  then  v*?"^- 
tending  that  it  is  Catholics  who  have  wronged  Protestaut.i ; 
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of  provokino;  Catholics  by  gross  injustice  to  acts  of  self- 
defence,  and  then  turning  ronnd  and  accusing  them  of 
breaking  the  peace.  The  trick  has  been  repeated  too  often, 
and  has  become  rather  stale.  As  far  as  we  can  see,  our 
English  and  Irish  brethren  are  only  using  their  political 
power  in  their  own  defence,  and  we  are  right  thankfnl 
that  they  have  the  spirit  and  the  enei'gy  to  do  it.  They 
and  we  are  one  body ;  their  lot  is  onr  lot,  and  their  victory 
or  defeat  is  victory  or  defeat  for  us.  One  of  the  members 
cannot  suffer  but  the  Avliole  body  suffers  with  it.  They  have 
their  "  Irish  Brigade  "  in  parliament,  and  we  trust  it  will 
lack  neither  courage  nor  firnmess,  neither  ardor  nor  unanim- 
ity, and  that  it  will  steadily  and  unitedly  oppose  every  min- 
istry that  refuses  to  repeal  the  ecclesiastical  titles  bill,  and 
to  guaranty  to  Catholics  full  and  unrestricted  freedom  to 
profess  and  practise  their  religion,  in  all  fidelity  and  sub- 
mission to  their  spiritual  chief.  We  exjDect  this  from  the 
"  Irish  Brigade,"  for  their  sakes  and  our  own.  This  much 
they  owe  to  the  Catholics  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and 
of  the  world.  We  hope  they  will  make  the  Catholic  ques- 
tion their  first  object,  to  be  postponed  or  subordinated  to 
no  other,  for  the  riglits  and  interests  of  the  church,  though 
politicians  are  apt  to  forget  it,  are  paramount  to  all  others, 
and  in  securing  them  all  others  are  virtually  secured.  These 
secured,  it  will  be  easy  to  carry  such  measures  of  temporal 
relief  as  may  be  necessary ;  for  the  merit  of  securing  these 
will  secure  the  blessing  of  God,  and  his  assistance.  The 
children  of  this  world  are  wiser  in  their  day  and  generation 
than  the  children  of  light ;  but  this  need  not  discourage  us, 
for  the  folly  of  the  children  of  light  is  wiser  than  the  wisdom 
of  the  world.  God  has  a  voice  in  human  affairs,  and  takes 
care  that  it  sliall  always  be  seen  that  his  cause  does  not  stand 
in  human  wisdom  or  in  human  virtue.  Whoever  would 
wish  to  prosper  in  that  cause  must  rely  on  him,  and  not  on 
himself.  Prayer  is  better  than  numbers  or  strength.  We 
presume  our  friends  of  the  "Brigade"  know  this,  and  there- 
fore we  count  on  their  success. 

The  prospect  for  England  is  not  bright,  but  what  is  to  be 
her  fate  we  know  not.  We  owe  her  no  personal  enmity, 
and  we  wish  her  well.  But  she  has  sinned  greatly,  and  has 
a  long  account  to  settle.  There  are  many  in  heaven  and  on 
earth  that  cry  out,  '' IIow  long,  O  Lord,  how  long?"  Her 
ages  of  misi'ule  in  Ireland,  and  the  multiplied  wrongs  which 
she  has  inflicted  upon  the  warm-hearted  Irish  people,  her 
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long-continued  persecution  of  Catholics,  and  the  blood  of 
the  saints  red  yet  on  her  hand,  all  are  rei^istered  against  her, 
and  demand  vengeance,  and,  if  there  be  justice  in  heaven, 
will  obtain  it.  She  did  a  noble  deed  in  receiving  and  cher- 
i.-hing  the  exiled  French  clergy,  and  in  reward  she  has  had 
the  otter  of  returning  to  the  bosom  of  Catholic  unity.  Many 
of  her  choicest  chihh'en  have  heard  the  otfer,  and  have  re- 
turned. The  Catholic  world  is  praying  for  her  conversion. 
If  she  listens  to  the  offer,  and  returns  to  her  old  faith,  once 
her  glory,  and  to  which  she  is  indebted  for  all  that  is  noble 
or  useful  in  her  institutions,  she  may  hope  for  pardon  ;  but 
if  she  remains  obstinate  and  deaf,  if  she  continues  to  be 
puffed  up  with  pi-ide,  trusting  in  her  own  wisdom  and 
strength,  in  the  multitude  of  her  ships,  her  merchandise, 
and  her  riches,  let  her  reflect  on  the  fate  of  Tyre,  the 
haughty  Island  Queen  of  antiquity,  or  at  least  of  the  once 
brilliant  spouse  of  the  Adriatic,  now  the  humble  slave  of 
the  Austrian  kaiser. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1854.] 

We  have  no  intention  of  reviewing  these  works,  each  of 
which  in  its  way  is  worthy  of  more  than  ordinary  attention  ; 
we  have  merely  cited  their  titles  as  a  convenient  introduc- 
tion to  some  remarks  which  we  cannot  very  well  avoid 
making  on  the  interminable  Eastern  Question,  and  the  war 
between  the  western  powers  and  Russia,  which  cannot  fail 
to  affect,  if  continued,  the  interests  of  the  whole  world. 

The  eastern  question  is  now  the  eastern  war,  and  noth- 
ing is  more  natural  than  that  impartial  spectators  like  our- 
selves should  ask.  What  are  the  parties  flghting  for?  The 
western  powers,  France  and  England,  tell  us  tliat  they  are 
fi<i:hting  to  sustain  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and   to  maintain  the  balance  of  power 

*1.   Rusfiia  as  it  is.     By  Count  A.  de  Gurowski.     New  York:   1854. 
2.    Turkey  and  ilie    Turks.     By  Adolpuus  Slade,  Admiral  of  the 
Turkisli  Fleet.     New  York:  1854. 
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threatened  by  Russian  aggression.  But  as  to  this  there  is 
evidently  sonic  mistake,  for  the  fact  of  Russian  aggression 
is  not  made  out;  and  as  to  the  policy  of  sustaining  Turkey 
in  her  independence  and  integrity,  and  maintaining  the 
present  territorial  adjustment  of  Europe,  there  is  no  diiier- 
ence  between  them  and  Russia.  She  tells  them  that  she  has 
no  designs  against  the  independence  of  Turkey,  that  she  is 
as  much  interested  in  sustaining  the  Ottoman  empire  as 
thev  are,  and  that  she  believes  that  the  peace  and  interest 
of  Eui-ope  require  it  to  be  sustained  in  its  independence 
and  integrity  as  long  as  it  can  be.  There  is  as  to  this  no 
dispute,  no  dilference  of  opinion,  no  conflict  of  claims,  and 
therefore  neither  cause  nor  occasion  of  war.  "What  then 
are  the  parties  fighting  for  'i 

Are  they  fighting  for  the  holy  places  in  Palestine,  to 
settle  wlietlier  they  shall  be  restored  to  the  Latins,  to  whom 
in  right  of  properib}'-  they  belong,  or  be  held  by  the  Greek 
schismatics,  who  have  usurped  a  part  of  them  ?  Not  at  all, 
for  the  question  raised  with  regard  to  them  by  the  French 
embassy  at  Constantinople  in  1851  has  been  settled  to  the 
satisfaction  of  Russia  by  the  "  moderation  "  of  France.  The 
conduct  of  Fi-ance  with  regard  to  the  holy  places  has  dis- 
appointed all  her  friends,  and  has  done  more  than  any  other 
one  thing  to  weaken  confidence  in  the  religious  character  of 
the  present  government.  It  was  dastardly,  and  proves  that, 
when  the  interests  of  religion  are  supposed  to  conflict  with 
those  of  politics,  they  weigh  not  a  feather  with  imperial 
France.  She  yielded  every  thing  Russia  demanded,  even 
after  having  obtained  a  decision  from  the  porte  in  her  favor, 
and  she  is  very  careful  to  have  it  understood  that  religious 
interests  enter  for  nothing  into  the  present  contest.  That 
Catholic  interests  can  count  for  nothing  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  she  and  Great  Britain,  the  anti-Catholic  power 
par  excellence^  are  acting  in  perfect  concert.  Certain  it  is, 
then,  that  the  original  question  as  to  the  holy  places,  in 
which  England  takes  no  interest,  or,  if  any,  an  interest  on 
the  side  of  Russia,. is  not  the  matter  in  dispute,  and  there- 
fore not  about  that  are  the  parties  fighting.  What  then, 
once  more,  are  they  fighting  for? 

It  is  certain  that  the  pretended  answer  of  the  western 
powers  to  this  question  is  not  the  real  answer.  The  secret 
of  the  war  is  not  to  be  found  in  their  manifestoes.  Prior 
to  tiie  profEers  of  assistance  to  the  porte  by  France  and 
England,  against  Russia,  in  case  of  need,  no  act  of  Russia  had 
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menaced  eitlier  the  balance  of  power  or  tlie  independence 
and  inteo;rity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  as  the  British  minis- 
try have  more  than  once  avowed  in  tlieir  own  justification 
for  not  having  offered  an  earlier  resistance  to  the  czar. 
Throats,  if  you  will,  had  been  thrown  out  to  intimidate  the 
porte,  but  this  was  only  the  usual  way  of  treatinijj  with  the 
independent  Turkish  government.  England  on  many  oc- 
casions had  done  the  same  ;  France  had  done  it  in  the  case 
of  the  holy  places  ;  and  Austria  had  just  done  it  in  the  mission 
of  Prince  Leiningen.  Justice  can  be  obtained  of  the  faith- 
less and  procrastinating  Ottoman  porte  only  by  intimida- 
tion. Russia  had,  or  pretended  she  had,  certain  causes  of 
complaint  against  Turkey,  and  she  made,  if  you  will,  cer- 
tain demands  of  the  porte,  in  a  very  peremptory  manner. 
Yet  were  these  demands  just  as  between  liussia  and 
Turkey  ^  Were  they  such  as  Russia  could  enforce,  or 
Turkey  could  concede,  without  danger  to  the  European 
balance  of  power?  The  western  powers — France,  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  and  Prussia, — in  the  Vienna  conference, 
have  settled  these  questions,  and  rendered  it  unnecessary 
for  us  to  reopen  them.  The  Vienna  note  was  drawn  up  by 
the  French  court,  amended  by  that  of  St.  James,  and  sub- 
mitted by  them  conjointly  to  the  conference  of  the  four 
powers.  That  note  conceded  in  substance  all  the  demands 
of  Russia,  as  is  obvious  on  its  face.  Here  was  the  solemn 
judgment  of  the  four  powers,  including  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  allies  and  protectors  of  the  Ottoman  porte,  that 
the  demands  of  Russia  could  be  accepted  without  disturb- 
ing the  balance  of  power,  or  destroying  the  autonomy,  the 
independence,  or  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire  ;  and 
beyond  this  they  had  no  right  to  intervene  in  the  dispute 
between  Russia  and  Turkey.  By  that  judgment  these 
powers  are  bound,  and  they  cannot  now  go  behind  it,  and  al- 
lege that  the  demands  of  Russia  were  dangerous  either  to 
Turkey  or  to  Europe.  They  have  on  that  issue  closed  their 
own  mouths,  and  must  allege  a  new  cause  of  action,  and 
commence  a  new  suit,  or  desist  from  all  further  proceedings. 
The  conference  of  the  four  powers  submitted  their  ad- 

i'udication  in  the  case  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
lussia  without  a  moment's  hesitation  accepted  it.  What 
further  fault  had  they  to  find  with  Russia '.  She  accepted 
their  judgment,  and  was  ready  to  comply  with  the  contli- 
tiona  they  prescriljcd.  iS'othing  more  prompt,  more  fair, 
more  honorable  ;  and  what  remained  but  for  Turkey  to  do 
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the  same  !  But  Turkey  refused.  Was  tliis  the  fault  of 
Russia?  Was  it  not  the  fault  of  Turkey?  and  was  it  not 
the  duty  of  France  and  Eno;land,  her  allies,  either  to  force 
her  to  accept  it,  or  to  leave  her  to  her  own  responsibility,  to 
settle  her  quarrel  with  Russia  as  best  she  could,  without 
their  assistance?  But  stninge,  but  incredible  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, tiiese  same  western  powers,  France  and  Enijland,  recede 
from  their  own  terms,  and  prepare  by  armed  force  to  sus- 
tain the  Ottoman  porte  in  its  rejection  of  them  !  Was  the 
adjustment  agreed  on  in  the  diplomatic  note  of  the  confer- 
ence unjust  to  Turkey  and  dangerous  to  Europe  ?  If  it 
was,  why  did  France  and  Englaiid  propose  and  assent  to  it? 
If  not,  with  what  face  could  they  sustain  Turkey  in  reject- 
ing it  ? 

But  it  is  said  the  note  was  ambiguous,  and  susceptible  of 
an  interpretation  more  favorable  to  Russia  than  was  in- 
tended. If  so,  whose  the  fault  ?  Will  it  be  believed  that  the 
French  and  British  courts  submitted  to  the  conference  of 
Vienna  a  note,  the  purport  of  wliich  tliey  did  not  fully 
understand,  and  the  natural  and  obvious  interpretation  of 
which  they  did  not  foresee  ?  Believe  that  who  will ;  we 
believe  not  a  word  of  it.  But  suppose  the  western  powers 
did  make  a  blunder,  Russia  offered  to  bind  herself  in  the 
most  solemn  manner  to  take  no  advantage  of  it,  for  she  of- 
fered to  bind  herself  to  understand  the  note  in  the  sense 
contended  for  by  the  conference.  This  seemed  to  remove 
every  difficulty.  The  conference  appeared  to  be  satisfied, 
and  it  was  supposed  tl)at  the  eastern  question  would  be 
solved  without  war.  But  in  the  mean  time  Turkey,  em- 
boldened by  the  proffered  assistance  of  France  and  Eng- 
land, prevents  it  by  declaring  war  against  Russia.  What  is 
the  course  of  the  western  powers  now?  Russia  has  com- 
plied witli  their  terms,  consents  to  all  their  demands  as  made 
through  Austria,  the  mediating  power.  And  what  do  they 
do?  Do  they  say  to  their  lyrotegee^  You  must  make  peace 
with  Russia  on  the  terms  agreed  upon,  or  we  withdraw  our 
protection,  and  leave  you  to  your  own  resources  ?  Not  at 
all.  They  sustain  her,  and  order  their  fleets  to  pass  the  Dar- 
danelles and  to  anchor  in  the  Bosphorus.  Who,  in  view  of 
these  facts,  will  believe  that  war  from  the  first  was  not  a 
foregone  conclusion,  that  the  anxiety  of  the  western  powers 
for  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  eastern  question  M'as  not 
all  a  pretence,  and  that  negotiations  were  not  protracted 
merely  to  gain  time  and  make  preparations  for  hostilities  \ 
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That  snch  was  the  fact,  at  least  so  far  as  France  was  con- 
cerned, in  case  slie  conkl  make  sure  of  the  cooperation  of 
(ilreat  Britain,  we  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 

Wc  are  told  that  thei'e  was  the  airgression  of  Russia  in 
occupying  with  her  army  the  DannWian  principalities,  and 
tliat  alone  was  a  justitiablo  cause  of  war  on  the  part  of 
Europe.  We  doubt  that.  Whether  as  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  that  occupation  was  justifiable  or  not,  we  sliall 
not  undertake  to  decide ;  but  as  between  Russia  and  the 
western  powers  it  was  no  justifiable  cause  of  war,  because 
Russia  declared  positively  that  the  occupation  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  permanent,  that  she  had  taken  possession  of 
them  only  temporarily,  as  "a  material  guaranty,"  and  that 
she  would  evacuate  them  as  soon  as  Turkey  had  complied 
with  her  demands, — demands  conceded,  as  we  have  seen,  by 
the  western  powers,  in  the  Vienna  note,  to  be  compatible 
with  the  inde])endence  of  Turkey,  and  the  safety  of  Eu- 
rope. Even  Turkey  had  not  herself  regarded  this  occupa- 
tion as  a  casus  helli^  and  the  Vienna  conference  make  no 
complaint  of  it,  and  do  not  even  hint  that  evacuation  of  the 
principalities  must  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  conditions  of 
settlement.  Moreover,  that  occupation  did  not  take  place 
till  France  and  England  had  proffered  the  porte  the  assist- 
ance of  their  fleets.  While  the  English  and  French  fleets 
were  in  Turkish  waters,  or  ready  at  any  moment  to  enter 
them,  with  hostile  intentions  to  Russia,  and  Turkey  refused 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  Russia,  or  to  accept  terms 
proposed  by  the  conference  in  their  note,  nobody  could  ex- 
pect her  to  consent  to  evacuate  the  principalities.  The 
primary  aggression  was  not  in  occupying  the  principalities 
by  the  Russians,  but  in  the  menace  of  force  against  her  by 
the  western  powers ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  this  menace, 
which  preceded  the  crossing  of  the  Pruth  by  the  Russian 
army,  the  principalities,  we  may  rest  assured,  would  not 
have  been  occupied.  Powers  like  Russia,  France,  or  Great 
I3ritain  are  not  very  ready  to  yield  what  they  consider  their 
rights  at  the  menace  of  force  by  a  third  party.  It  comports 
neither  with  their  honor  nor  their  interests,  neither  with 
their  self-respect  nor  tlieir  autonomy. 

But  wlien  the  western  powers  had  made  their  prepara- 
tions, filled  the  Baltic  and  tlie  Euxihe  with  their  foi'iuidable 
fleets,  thrown  off  the  mask,  and  declared  war  against  the 
czar,  he  does  not  lose  his  moderation,  or  his  manifest  desire 
for  peace.     lie  makes  new  overtures  of  peace,  which  tire 
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wise,  liberal,  honorable,  and  just.  He  offers  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  the  principalities,  where  as  yet  they  had 
acted  only  on  the  defensive,  providing  the  western  powers 
withdraw  their  armaments  from  the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine, 
and  obtain  from  Turkey,  under  their  joint  guaranty,  the 
recognition  of  the  religious  and  civil  rights  of  the  Chris- 
tians, of  whatever  denomination,  subjects  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  This  was  perfectly  fair,  and  would  have  settled 
the  present  difficulty,  and  removed  all  occasion  of  similar 
difficulties  in  future.  It  would  have  secured  what  all  par- 
ties professed  to  have  at  heart,  and  maintained  undisturbed 
the  so  much  talked  of  balance  of  power.  But  the  western 
powers  contemptuously  reject  these  overtures,  and  will  hear 
of  nothing  but  the  unconditional  submission  of  Russia, — a 
submission  which  would  not  only  be  humiliating  to  her,  but 
destructive  of  that  very  balance  of  power  which  they  profess 
to  be  armed  to  sustain. 

Having  failed  by  their  threats  to  terrify  Russia,  having 
rejected  all  her  overtures  of  peace,  and  having  declared  war, 
the  allied  powers  seek  now  an  issue  not  previously  hinted. 
The  issue  which  they  now  make,  as  far  as  they  make  any, 
is,  in  words,  the  resistance  of  Russian  aggression,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  independence,  the  autonomy  of  nations, 
which  in  reality  means  forcing  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  to  unite  with  them  in  a  war  against  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  Russian  empire,  that  is,  to  suffer  no 
free  and  independent  national  action  in  any  nation  except 
themselves.  This  is  the  aspect  the  question  now  assumes. 
France  and  England  have  formed,  apparently,  a  league  be- 
tween themselves  for  the  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  the 
whole  world,  which  is,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the 
balance  of  power,  to  secure  to  them  the  universal  dictator- 
ship of  both  hemispheres.  We  may  be  mistaken,  but  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  would  throw  the  ])alance  alto- 
gether on  one  side  ;  and  we  are  not  able  to  see  how  the 
supreme  dictatorship  would  be  more  compatible  with  the 
autonomy  or  independence  of  nations  in  the  hands  of  Eng- 
land and  France  than  in  those  of  Russia.  The  equilibrium 
would  be  as  much  disturbed  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  independence  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  has  not  less  to  fear  from  the  French  and  English 
alliance,  and  from  French  and  English  protection  and  ad- 
vice^ than  it  has  from  Russian  aggression.  To  regenerate 
the  Ottoman  empire,  and  sustain  its  independence  and  in- 
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tegrity,  by  innovations  in  the  sense  of  European  liJDeralism, 
is,  we  take  it,  an  utter  inipossil)ility.  Tliat  empire  is  founded 
on  the  Koran,  and  can  subsist  only  as  a  Mahometan  state, 
with  Mahometan  laws,  manners,  and  customs.  To  detach 
it  from  the  Koran,  to  seek  to  separate  the  Turkish  state  from 
the  religion  of  the  Prophet,  and  to  govern  it  according  to 
approved  European  political  atlieism,  is  simply  to  dissolve 
it.  Turkey,  we  are  told,  is  entering  the  path  of  European 
civilization;  but  all  accounts  go  to  prove  that  she  has  thus 
far  borrowed  from  European  civilization,  saving,  perhaps,  in 
regard  to  military  organization,  only  its  worst  features.  In 
politics  the  progress  consists  in  centralization,  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  great  hereditary  fiefs  of  the  empire,  and  making 
the  pachas  and  all  the  local  authorities  immediately  depend- 
ent on  the  will  of  the  sultan, — a  change  by  which  corrup- 
tion and  oppression  have  been  multiplied  a  hundred-fold,  and 
the  empire  is  hurried  on  to  its  destruction.  In  private 
morals  and  manners  the  progress  consists  in  sneering,  before 
Europeans,  at  the  Koran,  in  travestying  the  European  cos- 
tume, and  in  getting  gloriously  drunk.  The  "  Old  Turk  " 
is  a  fanatic,  but  he  has  certain  princijiles  of  natural  integrity 
and  good  faith.  If  he  has  the  vices,  he  has  also  the  virtues, 
of  his  race  ;  but  your  ''  Young  Turk,"  your  liberalized  Tui'k, 
has  the  vices  of  the  European  and  the  Asiatic,  without  the 
virtues  of  either.  He  is  the  most  false-hearted,  faithless, 
UTiprincipled  mortal  you  can  find.  And  j^et  it  is  by  en- 
coui'aging  these  liberalized  Turks,  and  sustaining  them  in 
power,  that  England,  especially,  hopes  to  regenerate  Turkey 
and  make  her  a  European  state  ! 

The  London  Times,  everybody  knows,  is  a  very  amusing 
journal,  and  throws  Punch  quite  into  the  shade.  We  need 
not  therefore  be  surprised  to  find  it  arguing,  apparently 
quite  gravely,  that  Turkey  is  to  be  sustained  and  invigorated, 
not  as  an  exclusively  Turkish  state,  but  by  elevating  the 
Christian  population  of  the  empire,  and  calling  them  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  affairs  of  the  state  and  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
its  armies.  Its  plan  seems  to  be  to  mould  the  Turks  and 
Christians,  without  regard  to  difference  of  religion  or  race, 
into  one  homogeneous  people,  under  the  paternal  rule  of  a 
descendant  of  Othoman,  A  wise  plan  and  a  practical,  in- 
deed! Does  this  British  journal  need  to  be  informed  that 
the  distinction  of  race  is  indelible  in  the  East?  Has  Eng- 
land, after  a  seven  hundred  years'  experiment,  succeeded  in 
moulding  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Irish  into  one  homogeneous 
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people?  arid  lias  she  with  all  her  efforts  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing harmonious  political  action  betM'een  the  Protestant 
Saxons  and  the  Catholic  Celts  ?  Well,  the  difference  of 
race  between  the  Turk  and  the  Christian  is  broader  and 
deeper  than  that  between  the  Saxon  and  the  Celt ;  and  the 
difference  of  religion  between  Christians  in  the  East — ex- 
cept a  few  Protestajit  converts — and  Mahometans  is  far 
greater  and  more  difficult  to  leap  than  that  between  Catho- 
lics and  English  Pi-otestants.  Can  any  man  in  his  sober 
senses  believe  it  possible,  without  his  conversion  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith,  if  even  then,  for  the  haughty  and  domineering 
Turk  to  regard  as  his  fellow-citizens  and  equals  those  whom 
he  has  conquered,  and  for  four  hundred  years  regarded  as 
slaves  and  treated  as  dogs ;  or  that  the  Christians,  who  have 
the  memory  of  the  conquest  deep  in  their  hearts,  who  are 
smarting  under  four  hundred  yeai'S  of  wrongs,  slavery,  and 
degradation,  will  ever  use  their  power,  if  they  get  it,  in  any 
other  way  than  to  revenge  themselves  on  their  former  op- 
pressors ?  He  who  thinks  the  contrary  knows  little  of 
human  nature,  and  still  less  of  tlie  populations  of  the  East. 
The  political  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  and  the  two 
religions  is  wholly  impracticable  and  out  of  the  question. 
Either  the  Turks  alone  or  the  Christians  alone  must  consti- 
tute the  political  people  of  the  empire,  the  ruling  race.  The 
attempt  to  amalgamate  them  will  only  render  all  autonomy 
of  the  empire  impossible,  and  the  constant  intervention  of 
foreign  governments  in  its  internal  administration  indis- 
pensable. 

The  Turkish  government  in  its  weakness  and  embar- 
rassments will  concede  whatever  is  demanded,  and  it  is 
said  that  it  has,  at  the  advice  of  the  western  powers, 
granted  to  the  Christian  population  throughout  the  empire 
equal  religious  and  civil  rights  with  the  Mussulman  popu- 
lation. This  may  be  so,  but  it  is  only  so  much  waste 
paper,  unless  some  Christian  power  or  powers  be  present 
to  watch  over  the  execution  of  the  grant,  prepared  to  en- 
force it,  if  necessary,  by  fleets  and  armies.  If  left  to  the 
Turkish  authority,  it  will  prove  to  be  a  mere  sham.  How 
is  it  to  be  carried  into  effect?  Are  the  Christians  to  be 
governed  by  Mahometan,  or  the  Mussulmans  by  Christian 
laws  ?  Is  justice  to  be  administered  in  mixed  courts,  ac- 
cording to  the  sapient  recommendation  of  Lord  Stratford- 
de-Redcliffe?  These  mixed  courts  have  already  been  tried 
in  a  few  localities,  and  found  to  be  impracticable.     Chris- 
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tians  might  administer  Turkish  law  for  Turks,  but  Turks 
can  never  administer  Christian  law  for  Christians.  If 
the  iuternal  administration  is  managed  b}'  tlie  official  ad- 
vice of  foreign  ambassadors,  what  becomes  of  Turkish  auton- 
omy or  Turkish  independence,  which  you  profess  to  have 
it  so  much  at  heart  to  sustain  ?  How  much  more  indepen- 
dent would  Turkey  be,  compelled  to  follow  the  advice  of 
the  English  or  French,  or  the  English  and  French  ambassa- 
dors, than  if  compelled  to  follow  that  of  the  Russian  or  the 
Austrian  ambassador,  and  how  much  less  the  disturbance  of 
the  present  balance  of  power?  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that,  if  the  allied  powers  succeed  against  Russia,  Turk- 
ish autonomy  is  no  more,  and  the  administi'ation  of  the  em- 
pire falls  into  the  hands  of  their  ambassadors  at  Constanti- 
nople., Neither  England  nor  Fi-ance  is  blind  enough  not  to 
see  this,  or  not  to  see  the  blow  struck  at  the  solidity  of  the 
empire  in  the  recent  confiscation  of  the  property  of  the 
mosques;  and  therefore  we  look  upon  their  profession  of 
engaging  in  war  in  order  to  sustain  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  Turkey  as  so  much  moonshine.  They  may 
wish  to  keep  Turkey  independent  of  Russia,  and  in  a  condi- 
tion to  be  used  against  her,  but  only  by  keeping  her  depend- 
ent on  themselves.  Their  object  would  seem  to  be  to 
nullify  Russian  influence  over  the  porte,  and  exclude  her 
entirely  from  all  intervention  in  the  uianagement  of  orien- 
tal affairs.  But  while  a  just  policy  would,  no  doubt,  re- 
quire that  no  one  of  the  great  powers  should  have  an  ex- 
clusive and  all-controlling  influence  at  Constantinople,  we 
cannot  understand  why  England  and  France,  any  more 
than  Russia,  should  have  such  an  influence. 

Biit  Russia,  we  are  finally  told,  is  too  powerful  for  the 
safety  of  Europe,  and  it  is  necessary  to  weaken  her  power, 
and  to  erect  barriers  against  her  further  expansion.  That 
Russia  is  powerful,  and  tends  to  become  more  so  by  absorb- 
ing the  whole  Sclavic  family  in  Europe  and  uniting  all  its 
members  under  her  sceptre,  and  that  in  this  there  is  some 
danger  to  other  European  powers,  we  are  not  disposed  to 
deny.  The  Sclavic  family  is,  we  will  not  say  the  most 
powerful,  but  the  most  numerous,  of  all  the  great  European 
families.  Its  numbers  are  variously  estimated,  but  are 
probably  not  far  from  eighty  millions,  while  the  German, 
the  next  largest  family,  reckons  only  about  forty  millions. 
These,  if  they  had  one  connnon  country,  and  were  capable 
of  acting  as  one  body  under  one  head,  would  be  abundantly 
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able  to  defend  themselves  against  any  possible  Selavic  ag- 
gression, but  they  are  divided,  separated  into  different 
states,  and  incapable  of  acting  in  concert,  while  the  Selavic 
population,  as  to  its  immense  majority,  constitute  a  single 
body,  under  one  and  the  same  chief.  But  the  Selavic  race 
is  the  least  aggressive  in  its  character  of  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean families.  It  has  from  the  remotest  antiquity  been 
devoted  principally  to  agriculture,  and  distinguished  for  its 
peaceable  habits  and  dispositions.  Brave  indeed  in  its  own 
defence,  it  has  seldom,  if  ever,  attempted  foreign  conquests. 
It  has,  since  its  original  settlement  in  Europe,  never  sub- 
jected an  independent  nation  of  another  race,  and  it  is  to- 
day very  far  from  possessing  all  its  original  territory. 

We  do  not  choose  to  lose  ourselves  in  ethnographical 
speculations  or  conjectures,  but  the  oldest  inhabitants  of 
northern  Europe  were  probably  the  Letts  and  Fins,  more 
especially  the  Fins,  who  at  a  remote  period  possessed,  not 
only  the  eastern  sliores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  present  Fin- 
land, but  all  Scandinavia,  together  with  the  British  isles. 
The  Sclavi  were  probably  the  earliest  emigration  from  Asia 
after  them,  and,  driving  them  before  them,  took  possession 
of  the  whole  of  Europe  from  the  Oural  mountains  and  the 
Oural  river  on  the  East,  the  Caspian  and  tlie  Euxine  Seas, 
the  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine 
on  the  South,  and  the  Baltic  provinces  and  Finland  on  the 
West,  where,  not  being  a  maritime  people,  they  left  tlie 
aborigines,  who  were  subsequently  expelled  or  subjected  by 
the  Scandinavians  and  Germans.  They  were  prior  to  the 
Teutonic  wave,  and  possessed  originally  nearly  all  the  terri- 
tory now  occupied  by  the  Gernianic  confederation.  The 
German  tribes  were  undoubtedly  conquerors,  and  obtained 
their  territoiy  by  conquests  from  the  Sclavi  on  the  one 
hand,  and  from  the  Celtse  on  the  other.  The  original  pos- 
sessions of  the  Sclavi,  if  our  conjecture  is  well  founded, 
were  far  more  extended  than  their  present  possessions,  with 
all  the  acquisitions  made  by  Russia  under  the  Romanoffs, — 
a  mixed  Scandinavian  and  German  family.  This  may 
prove  that  the  Sclavi  are  not  really  an  aggressive  race,  that 
they  are  disposed  to  content  themselves  with  their  own 
homestead,  and  have  not  the  elements  of  a  conquering  peo- 
ple. We  are  not  aware  of  their  having,  if  we  except  the 
aborigines,  ever  subjected  any  foreign  family,  or  founded 
states  which  ruled  extensively  over  any  other  race.  The 
seat  of  empire  has  shifted,  but  whether  it  was  in  Servia,  at 
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Kief,  in  Poland,  or  at  Moscow,  its  snl)jects  have  been  of 
the  same  Sclavic  race.  Russia  has  been  conquered  by  the 
Tartars,  and  snl)ju<);ated  by  PoLmd,  but  it  lias  never  su Inject- 
ed an  independent  state  of  anotlier  family,  for  the  Baltic 
provinces  aud  Finland  were  not  independent  states  when 
thej  came  under  her  dominion,  and  the  barl)arians  she  has 
subjected  in  the  Caucasus  were  no  more  states  than  are  our 
Indian  tribes.  Poland  was  of  the  same  race,  and  originally 
an  integral  part  of  Kussia ;  afterwards  she  became  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom,  and  twice  subjected  Russia,  even  in  the 
seventeenth  centur3\  Besides,  the  partition  of  Poland  and 
her  extinction  as  an  independent  state  were  not  the  Avork  of 
Russia  alone.  Its  chief  instigator  and  prime  mover  was 
Fredoi'ic  the  Great  of  Prussia,  and  Russia  only  shared  the 
spoils  with  that  most  unscrupulous  prince  and  the  house 
of  Austria.  We  do  not  approve  the  act,  we  condemn  it; 
but  its  guilt  is  less  that  of  the  Sclavic  power  than  of  the 
two  German  powers.  The  conquests  of  Russia  in  the 
East  are  only  a  just  retaliation  on  the  Turks  and  Tartars, 
and  liave  really  done  little  more  than  recover  the  posses- 
sions of  her  grand  dukes,  wrested  from  them  by  Tartar 
and  Tui'kish  aggressions.  The  Black  Sea  was  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  centuries  known  as  the  Mare  Russicum,  and 
Georgia  in  Asia  voluntarily  became  a  fief  of  Russia  in  the 
sixteenth  century. 

These  considerations  prove  that  the  Sclavic  race  is  not  a 
conquering  race,  and  that  Russia  is  by  no  means  to  be  singled 
out  as  an  aggressive  power.  Her  eastern  conquests — and 
she  shows  no  disposition  to  extend  her  dominions  west- 
wardly — have  w^arded  off  from  Euro]je  a  greater  dangei* 
than  is  to  be  apprehended  from  her.  By  them  she  has  chas- 
tised the  Tartar  hordes,  and  saved  Europe  and  southeru 
Asia  from  the  dread  of  new  Timours  and  Genghiskhans,  as 
well  as  broken  the  terrible  Ottoman  j)Ower,  and  opened  the 
way  to  the  redenq)tion  of  the  Christian  poi)ulations  of  the 
East.  The  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  had  been  false  to 
their  mission,  France  above  all  the  rest,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  shock  given  to  the  Turkish  power  at  the  battle  of 
Lepanto,  it  did  not  cease  to  be  formidable  to  Europe,  espe- 
cially to  Austria,  weakened  by  the  divisions  of  Germany  in- 
troduced by  Protestantism,  and  constantly  obliged  to  defend 
herself  against  Frencli  aggression,  till  Russian  policy  and 
arms  had  conquered  the  Crimea,  and  gained  the  command 
of  the  Black  Sea.     Russia  for  the  last  hundred  and  fifty 
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years  and  more  has  really  been  lio^hting  the  battles  of 
Christendom  against  the  followers  of  the  Prophet,  in  con- 
tinuation of  tlie  old  crusades  preached  by  the  popes  ;  and  if 
God  gives  her  her  reward,  it  is  not  for  those  to  mnrinnr  who 
neglected  the  interests  of  Christendom  to  tight  one  another. 
We  are  sorry  that  the  madness  and  folly  of  the  Catholic 
powers  of  Europe  should  have  left  these  battles  to  be  fought 
by  a  schismatic  power,  but  Christian  Europe  ought  to  be 
grateful  that  they  have  been  fought,  and  places  itself  in  a 
very  contemjjtible  light  when  it  makes  her  having  fought 
and  won  tliem  the  pretext  of  fighting  her.  Schismatic  as 
Russia  is,  we  should  be  glad  to  find  a  single  Catholic  power, 
that  during  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  not  proved 
itself  less  Christian  in  its  foreign  politics. 

We  are  no  apologists  for  Russia,  but  we  deny  that  she  is 
a  peculiarly  aggressive  power,  or  that  she  shows  any  re- 
markable disposition  to  turn  her  power  against  the  rights 
or  possessions  of  her  neighbors.  Since  the  time  of  Peter 
the  Great,  she  may  have  added  by  conquest  and  policy  some 
twenty  millions  to  her  population,  counting  her  share  of 
Poland.  During  the  same  time,  by  sheer  conquest,  without 
a  shadow  of  a  claim,  without  any  pretence  of  a  right.  Great 
Britain  has  added  to  the  number  of  her  subjects  at  least  one 
hundred  and  twenty  millions,  and  her  protectorate  in  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Spanish  peninsula  will  more  than  offset 
the  Russian  protectorate  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  The 
czar  reigns  probably  over  about  seventy  millions  of  people. 
Queen  Victoria,  counting  the  colonies,  reigns  over  more  than 
twice  that  number,  and  as  a  maritime  power  is  more  for- 
midable to  the  independence  of  nations  than  her  northern 
rival  can  be.  Whatever  the  faults  of  Russia,  Great  Britain 
is  the  last  power  on  earth  that  has  the  right  to  call  her  to 
account  for  them.  Let  her  look  at  Ireland  and  India,  and 
at  her  colonies  wrested  from  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
Holland,  and  blush  to  accuse  Russia  of  aggression.  It  is  not 
seemly  for  Satan  to  rebuke  sin. 

France  has  hands  not  a  whit  more  clean,  though  she  has 
been  less  happy  in  retaining  her  conquests.  How  long  is  it 
since  she  invaded  and  subjugated  all  Italy,  not  excepting 
the  Papal  States,  and  annexed  it  virtually,  if  not  formally, 
with  the  exception  of  Venice,  to  her  empire?  How  long 
is  it  since  the  Italian  peninsula,  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium, 
Holland,  Rhenish  Germany,  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  &c., 
were  governed  either  by  vassal  kings  or  prefects  of  France, 
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and  a  French  army  swelled  by  recruits  from  twenty  tribu- 
tary nations  invaded  Russia,  and  penetrated  to  Moscow,  her 
ancient  capital  ?  We  are  only  a  middle-aged  man,  and  we 
have  seen  all  Europe  twice  in  arms  to  prevent  France  from 
establishino;  a  universal  monarchy,  and  extinguishing  the 
last  spark  of  liberty  and  national  autonomy  in  the  Old 
World.  jNTever  since  the  great  Tartar  robbers,  Tamerlane 
and  Genghiskhan,  has  the  spirit  of  aggression  and  conquest 
had  so  brilliant  a  representative  as  the  world  saw  and  felt 
in  Napoleon  the  First, — but  not  the  last.  How  long  is  it, 
again,  since  France  took  possession  of  Algiers,  a  tributary 
of  the  Turkish  sultan,  and  which  she  still  holds,  notwith- 
standing her  talk  about  maintaining  the  independence  and 
integrity  of  the  Ottonuui  empire?  Let  her  recall  these 
facts,  and  the  acquisition  of  Efretagne,  French  Flanders,  and 
Lorraine,  let  her  reflect  on  her  present  longings  to  absorb 
Savoy  and  Belginm,  perhaps  to  restore  and  extend  the  limits 
of  the  Napoleonic  empire,  and  spare  the  world  her  moral 
lectures  on  the  grasping  ambition  and  aggressive  spirit  of 
Russia. 

We  do  not  accept  the  reasons  or  the  reasoning  set  forth 
in  the  manifestoes  of  Fj'ance  and  England.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  either  has  any  respect  for  Turkey,  or  any  wish  to 
maintain  the  existing  balance  of  power.  The  prime  mover, 
we  take  it,  is  the  emperor  of  the  French.  His  policy  we 
think  is  patent  enough.  To  conciliate  France  and  the 
European  powers,  he  consented  to  waive  in  his  personal 
case  the  hereditary  principle,  and  to  succeed  to  the  empire 
by  popular  election  ;  but  he  considers  himself,  we  caimot 
doubt,  the  heir  of  the  empire  of  his  uncle,  and  bound  in 
honor  to  do  his  best  to  restore  tiie  limits  it  had  in  1812, 
prior  to  the  disastrous  Russian  campaign.  Why  has  he 
married  into  a  private  family  and  proclaimed  himself  a 
^MTvenu  ?  Why  does  he  delay  his  coronation  ?  Be  assured 
that  there  is  significance  in  all  this,  and  that  he  is  resolved, 
as  far  as  in  him  lies,  to  revenge  the  disasters  of  the  French 
arms,  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of  France,  to  realize  the  dream 
of  his  uncle,  and  to  reestablish  the  empire  of  Charlemagne, 
— to  which  possibly  he  intends  to  add  or  prepare  the 
way  for  his  successors  to  add,  the  empire  of  the  East,  so 
that  imperial  France  shall  be  more  than  coextensive  with 
imperial  Rome  in  her  proudest  days.  Two  powers  only  are 
capable  of  preventing  him  from  binding  his  brows  with  the 
crown  of  Charlemagne.  These  are  Russia  and  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  these  he  must,  if  possible,  place  hors  de  combat. 
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In  18.")3,  Great  Bn'taiii  was  in  ill  odor  on  tlie  continent. 
81ie  liad,  by  her  course  in  the  revolutionary  movements  of 
1848,  gained  the  ill-will  of  every  continental  state,  except 
Sardinia.  The  first  thought  of  the  prince-president,  soon 
to  be  his  imperial  majesty,  was,  under  cover  of  this  conti- 
nental ill-feeling,  tq  invade  England,  and  either  make  her 
a  French  province,  or  so  cripple  her  power  as  to  disable  her 
from  interfering  with  his  future  proceedings.  In  this  he 
was  defeated  by  the  conciliatory  continental  policj''  of  the 
Derby  minstry,  and  by  the  union  and  good  understanding 
of  the  Russian  and  English  courts  at  Constantinople.  He 
iriust  then  divide  these  two  powers,  and  use  Great  Britain 
to  help  him  to  dispose  of  Russia.  His  present  policy  is,  we 
presume,  by  the  aid  of  Great  Britain  and  such  other  Euro- 
pean powers  as  they  can  coax  or  huWy  into  a  coalition  with 
them,  to  reduce  the  power  of  Russia,  by  stripping  her  of 
her  maritime  provinces  and  shutting  her  out  from  the  Baltic 
and  the  Euxine,  to  raise  him  up  a  powerful  ally  in  the  East, 
strengthened  by  the  restoration  of  the  Crimea  and  the  Asiatic 
ju'ovinces  conquered  by  Russia,  and  a  good  friend  in  the 
Xorth,  by  the  reannexation  of  Finland  and  the  Baltic  prov- 
inces to  Sweden,  and  then  to  divide  his  allies  and  beat 
them  in  detail.  The  war  with  Russia  is  intended  to  confine 
the  northern  bear  within  his  hyperborean  regions,  so  that  he 
Avill  be  unable  to  afford  assistance  to  the  German  powers 
when  the  time  comes  to  attack  them,  and  to  exhaust  in  a 
war  in  his  interest  the  resources  of  Great  Britain,  so  that  he 
can  have  no  fear  in  his  future  operations  of  her  hostility. 
These  two  powers  crippled  or  exhausted,  he  can  easily  dis- 
pose of  Germany.  By  the  aid  of  Italy,  Hungary,  and 
Turke}',  he  can  bring  Austria  to  terms,  and'  then  it  will  be 
but  child's  play  to  dispose  of  Prussia  and  the  Low  Countries, 
Spain,  and  Portugal.  Then  he  may  go  to  Rome  and  de- 
mand of  the  Holy  Father  the  crown  of  Charlemagne,  and 
start  on  his  conquest  of  the  East. 

This  is  extravagant,  no  doubt,  but  not  too  extravagant 
for  a  Bonaparte  clothed  with  absolute  power,  and  seated  on 
the  throne  of  France.  That  it  will  be  accomplished,  we  do 
not  believe;  but  if  Russia  is  worsted  in  the  present  war,  it 
may  not  be  impossil)le,  and  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  but 
that  Prussia  and  Austria,  whether  they  join  with  the  allies 
or  remain  neutral,  will  be  reduced  to  a  deeper  humiliation 
than  they  reached  under  Napoleon  I.,  and  Germany,  like 
Italy,  will  become  a  simple  geographical  expression.     As 
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long  as  Napoleon  was  at  war  with  the  revolutionists,  Ger- 
many had  nothing  to  fear  from  him;  his  and  her  enemies 
were  the  same.  But  bv  espousing  the  cause  of  Turkey, 
allying  himself  witii  England,  and  making  war  on  Russia, 
he  makes  her  enemies  his  friends,  enlists  the  revolutionists 
on  his  side,  and  becomes  their  leader  against  her.  Do  you 
hear  him  any  longer  denounced  by  Kossuth,  Mazzini,  or  any 
of  the  red-republican  chiefs?  What  means  their  ominous 
silence?  What  means  it,  but  that  they  regard  France  and 
England  as  fighting  their  battles?  The  only  European 
statesman  who  seems  to  have  foreseen  the  danger  to  Euroi)e 
from  the  reestablishment  of  the  JSTapoleonic  dynasty  was 
the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who,  at  the  earliest  moment,  at- 
tempted to  form  those  diplomatic  combinations  which  might 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.  His  confidential  conver- 
sations with  the  British  minister  at  his  court  in  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year,  so  shamefully  misinterpreted,  are  brilliant 
proofs  of  his  foresight,  his  statesmanship,  and  his  loyalty. 
But  Napoleon  has  contrived  to  hoodwink  the  English  court, 
and  to  induce  it  to  treat  those  conversations,  so  frank  and 
so  loyal,  as  proofs  of  the  czar's  ambitious  designs  against 
the  Ottoman  empire. 

Great  Britain,  we  think,  did  not  originally  wish  to  en- 
gage in  a  war  against  Kussia;  she  has  been  drawn  into  it 
by  France,  partly  to  escape  the  threatened  French  invasion, 
which  we  believe  was  seriously  intended,  partly  to  save 
her  commercial  interest  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  partly 
to  prevent  the  advance  of  Russia,  not  to  Constantinople, 
where  she  has  no  wish  to  go  at  present,  but  to  the  Persian 
•Gulf,  which  would  transfer  her  commercial  supremacy  to 
her  northern  rival.  If  liussia  should  advance  to  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  she  would,  till  rivalled  by  us,  be  the  first  com- 
mercial power  in  the  world,  and  reduce  England  to  a  third- 
rate  power.  It  is,  if  any  one  considers  in  what  direction  it 
is  the  tendency  of  Russia  to  advance,  and  the  routes  her 
trade  takes,  a  far  more  important  position  for  her  than  Con- 
stantinople, and  Persia  is  likely  to  fall  under  Russia  much 
sooner  than  Turkey  in  Europe.  England,  whose  soul  is  in 
trade,  and  who  has  a  quick  eye  to  evei'v  commercial  advan- 
tage, no  doubt  sees  this  danger  to  her  commerce,  and  has 
wished  to  avert  it,  by  undertaking,  in  concert  with  France, 
to  prevent  Russia  from  becoming  a  great  maritime  power, 
and  getting  command  of  the  southern  routes  of  the  trade 
of  Asia,  as  she  already  has  of  the   northern.     Looked   at 
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closely,  it  is  a  question  of  no  little  importance  to  Eno^land, 
for  wliotu  trade  is  the  breath  of  life,  and  wlio  wonld  cease 
at  once  to  be  one  of  the  o;reat  powers  of  Europe  were  she 
b}^  any  accident  to  lose  her  maritime  and  commercial  sn- 
premacy.  If  she  can  check  the  further  advance  of  Russia, 
eastward,  shnt  her  ont  from  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic, 
and  restore  the  Asiatic  provinces  now  held  by  her  to  the 
porte,  she  secnres  for  some  time  to  come  her  present  great- 
ness. On  the  part  of  Fi-ance,  we  apprehend  the  motive  of 
the  war  is  the  reestablishment  and  consolidation  of  the 
Napoleonic  empire,  or  rather  that  of  Charlemagne,  which 
was  the  dazzling  dream  of  the  Corsican.  On  the  part  of 
England,  it  is  to  destroy  Bussia  as  a  maritime  power,  which 
she  has  latterly  bid  fair  to  become,  and  to  maintain  her  own 
commercial  supremacy  ;  which,  however,  let  her  do  the  best, 
if  our  government  will  shake  olf  the  remains  of  onr  colo- 
nial dependence,  will  before  long  be  peaceably  wrested  from 
her  by  our  growing  republic. 

The  moral  and  religious  interests  involved  count  for 
something,  we  think,  with  the  czar;  for  he  is,  we  believe, 
sincerely  and  earnestly  religious  in  his  way,  which  is  more 
than  we  would  venture  to  affirm  of  either  of  his  western 
opponents.  As  to  France  and  England,  we  do  not  believe 
any  motive  but  that  of  territorial  aggrandizement  with  the 
one,  and  commercial  supremacy  with  the  other,  has  the 
least  weight.  We  believe  that  there  are  millions  of  good, 
sincere,  devoted  Catholics  in  France,  much  true,  ardent 
and  enlightened  piety  amongst  the  French  people,  but  we 
have  not  the  least  confidence  in  the  religion  of  the  French 
government,  with  its  Galilean  traditions.  Under  Louis 
Philippe,  and  especially  under  the  republic,  the  French 
church  spoke  with  a  free,  bold,  earnest,  and  commanding 
voice.  She  was  the  admiration  and  glory  of  the  Catholic 
world.  She  has  been  dumb  since  the  coujp  (Vetat,  or  elo- 
quent only  in  eulogies  on  her  new  master.  At  least,  we 
hear  her  voice  at  this  distance  only  when  raised  in  glorifi- 
cation of  France  and  her  new  emperor.  The  three  years 
of  the  republic  did  more  for  the  church  in  France  than  is 
likely  to  be  done  in  half  a  century  by  the  empire.  Better 
the  persecution  of  a  Diocletian,  than  the  courtly  favors  of  a 
Constantius.  The  church  in  France  prospers  most  when 
thrown  back  upon  its  own  resources,  and  grows  weak  and 
helpless  in  proportion  as  nursed  and  petted  by  the  secular 
government.     The  emperor  may  be  a  sincere  Catholic  in 
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his  faith,  and  far  be  it  from  us  to  question  it ;  but  he  has 
shown  no  quality  that  M'ould  induce  us  to  rely  on  him  as  a 
(vatholic  chief.  He  is  the  last  sovereiirn  in  Europe,  m  com- 
munion with  the  church,  that  we  should  rely  on  to  make 
;iny  sacrifice  for  religion,  or  to  promote  Catholic  interests 
any  further  than  he  can  make  them  subserviejit  to  his  own 
secular  ambition. 

We  are  well  aware  that  many  Catholics  at  home  and 
abi'oad  regard  the  ])resent  war  as  a  sort  of  holy  war  against 
Russia,  and  thiidv  we  ought  to  pray  for  the  success  of  the 
allies.  We  do  not  agree  with  them.  If  Home  speaks  offi- 
cially on  the  subject,  we  shall  know  the  part  we  are  to  take  ; 
but  an  unofficial  voice  even  from  Rome  would  not  weigh 
much  with  us  at  the  present  moment,  for  we  remember 
Komc  is  held  by  French  troops,  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
])eople  there  are  more  free  than  they  are  in  France  to  ques- 
tion French  policy.  We  should  be  glad  to  be  assured  tliat 
the  French  troops  are  not  at  Kome  to  pi'otect  French  inter- 
ests^ as  much  as  they  are  to  sustain  the  Holy  Father  against 
the  outbreaks  of  the  red-republicans.  ,  We  are  not  surprised 
that,  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  our  brethren  should 
express  sympathy  with  the  allies.  Loyalty  in  the  former, 
and  \X\ii  iHitenial  character  of  the  government  in  the  latter, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  Moreover,  the  success  of 
liussia  would  bode  no  good  to  the  Catholic  cause,  and  we 
believe  that  so  far  as  Catholic  interests  in  the  East  are  con- 
cerned, they  would  be  better  protected  under  the  sultan 
than  under  the  czar.  So  far  we  agree  with  those  of  our 
brethren  who  side  with  the  allies.  But  the  sultan's  inde- 
pendence is  an  empty  word,  and  the  success  of  the  allies, 
will  pla(;e  Turkey  under  the  administration  of  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  western  powers,  and  Catholic  interests  will  be 
sacrificed  by  France  in  order  to  secure  tlie  cooperation  of 
Protestant  England,  as  we  have  ah'eady  seen  in  the  recent 
interference  of  the  British  ambassador  at  Constantinople  to 
prevent  the  Ottonum  porte  from  conceding  the  demand  of 
the  French  ambassador  in  favor  of  a  certain  immber  of 
Catholic  Plellenes.  The  French  ambassador  was  firm,  in- 
deed, and  obtained  his  point,  at  least  j)ai'tially,  bnt,  if  the 
papers  may  be  believed,  was  instantly  recalled  by  his  gov- 
tirnment,  who  wished  no  religious  question  to  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  politics.  The  fact  that  France  is  acting  in 
concert  with  England,  or  rather  the  fact  that  France  has 
urged  and  induced  England  to  act  in  concert  with  her,  not 
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only  proves  that  Catliolic  interests  are  not  consulted  in  the 
war,  but  tliat,  whenever  tliey  come  up,  they  must  be  sacri- 
ficed on  the  altar  of  the  English  alliance;  and  we  do  not 
tiiink  tliem  one  whit  safer  under  Protestant  England  than 
under  schismatic  Russia, 

A  great  injury  is  done  and  will  be  done  to  the  Catholic 
<-ause  in  the  East  by  the  allies.  The  schismatic  Greeks 
iind  Armenians  were  beginning  to  manifest  dispositions 
favorable  to  unity ;  but  the  decided  stand  taken  by  Fi-ance, 
and  even  Austria,  against  the  independence  of  the  Chris- 
tian nations  subjected  by  the  Turks,  will  turn  all  their  na- 
tional feelings  and  love  of  liberty  against  Catholicity,  and 
in  favor  of  Russia  and  schism.  Russia  appears  on  the  scene 
as  the  defender  of  religious  liberty  and  oppressed  national- 
ities. The  representative  of  the  Catholic  world  appears  as 
the  enemy  of  those  nationalities,  and  as  the  friend  and  ally 
of  the  oppressor.  The  scandal  to  Catholicity  thus  occasioned 
is  not  easily  estimated.  France  in  old  times  appeared 
in  the  East  as  the  defender  of  the  Cross  against  the  Cres- 
cent. She  appears  there  to-day  as  the  defender  of  the 
Crescent  against,  the  Cross.  She  may  deny  it,  but  so  will 
the  eastern  Christians,  deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  re- 
covering their  long-lost  nationality  l)y  French  forces  fight- 
ing on  the  side  of  the  Turkish,  believe,  so  they  will  feel, 
and  no  declaration  of  hers  will  suffice  to  disabuse  them,  if 
indeed  they  are  disabused.  We  do  not  think  Catholic  inter- 
ests had  any  thing  to  hope  from  Russia,  but  we  think  they 
have  much  to  fear  from  the  allies. 

What  will  be  the  issue  of  this  unjust  and  unprovoked 
war,  it  is  as  difficult  to  foresee  as  it  is  to  get  any  reliable 
information  as  to  its  present  condition.  While  we  are 
writing,  the  report  is  that  Austria  and  Prussia  have  taken 
a  decided  stand  against  Russia.  It  may.  be  so,  and  they 
may  join  the  western  powers  ;  and  if  they  do,  they  may 
possibly  turn  the  scale  against  Russia,  but  not,  we  appre- 
hend, in  the  long  run,  to  their  own  advantage,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  allies  will  render  France  a  more  dangerous 
enemy  to  Germany  than  Russia.  If  Austria  turns  her 
arms  against  Russia  in  the  present  crisis,  she  will  not  have 
Russia  to  sustain  her  when  France  has  armed  all  Italy  and 
Hungary  against  her.  Nothing  could  justify  Austria  in 
making  war  on  Russia  but  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  czar  to  take  permanent  possession  of  the  Danubian 
principalities,  of  which  we  have  as  yet  seen  no  evidence. 
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Wg  hope  Germany  will  niaintaiu  an  armed  neutrality,  but 
not  take  any  active  part  on  either  side,  unless  to  step  in  at 
the  conclusion  to  make  lierself  heard  in  determining  the 
disposition  to  be  made  of  the  remains  of  the  Ottoman 
empire. 

If  left  to  themselves,  France  and  England  may  possibly 
prevent  Russia  from  crossing  the  Balkan,  may  destroy  her 
fleets,  bombard  a  few  of  her  towns,  and  injure  her  trade 
and  maritime  coasts ;  but  they  will  not  subdue  her,  or  ma- 
terially weaken  her  ])0wer.  Russia  we  do  not  think  is  so 
powerful  for  foreign  conquest  as  she  has  been  represented  ; 
but  she  is  able  to  defend  herself  against  all  Europe.  The 
western  powers  will  not  conquer  her,  or  make  her  sue  for 
peace.  She  can  protract  the  war  till  their  resources  are 
exhausted,  and  in  the  mean  time  she  may  find  a  not  insig- 
nificant ally  in  the  United  States.  The  Anglo-French 
alliance  bodes  us  no  more  good  than  it  does  Russia,  and  it 
is  as  hostile  to  our  interests  as  to  hers.  We  can  never 
consent  to  let  a  European  power  have  possession  of  Cen- 
tral America,  destined  to  be  the  key  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  Yet  if  the  alliance  contiinies,  and  succeeds 
against  Russia,  Great  Britain  will,  in  spite  of  us,  get  com- 
mand of  that  important  part  of  the  New  World.  It  will 
not  answer  for  us  to  suffer  Russia  to  be  annihilated  as  a 
maritime  power.  Our  policy  should  be  close  alliance  with 
Russia,  Spain,  and  all  the  American  states.  When  alli- 
ances are  formed  against  us,  we  must  form  them  in  our  fa- 
vor. Witli  Russia  we  can  have  no  conflict  of  interests,  and 
we  ought  to  have  none  with  Spain  and  Spanish  America. 
We  are  not  in  favor  of  proclaiming  what  is  called  the 
Monroe  doctrine,  but  we  are  in  favor  of  acting  on  it,  and 
we  are  very  likely  to  have  occasion  to  act  on  it  against 
England  and  France.  This  opinion  is  rapidly  spreading 
throughout  the  Union,  If  reports  may  be  credited,  we 
shall  settle  our  ditficnlties  amicably  with  Spain  and  Mexico, 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  combination  of  interests  not 
precisely  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  Anglo-French  alli- 
ance.    In  this  combination  Russia  will  be  included. 

Our  army  and  navy  make  at  present  no  great  show,  but 
we  could  in  a  short  time  have  a  fleet  afloat  that  wonld  ob- 
stinately, and  not  unsuccessfully,  perhaps,  dispute  with 
Great  Britain  the  empire  of  the  ocean,  if  necessary.  We 
are  glad  to  see  that  congress  has  voted  an  increase  of  the 
navy.     We  hope  it  will  vote  a  much  larger  increase.     Our 
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merchant  marine  is  second  only  to  that  of  Great  Britain, 
and  we  onght  as  a  naval  power  to  be  second  to  none.  Our 
great  battles  will  all  have  to  be  fought  on  the  ocean,  for  we 
have  no  powerful  neighbors  on  land.  The  time  has  come 
when  we  must  assume  our  proper  place  among  the  great 
powers,  and  we  can  do  it  only  by  a  navy  that  enables  us  to 
cope  with  that  of  the  greatest  maritime  power. 
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fFrom  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January,  1855.] 

A  DISTINGUISHED  Scottish  gentleman,  with  an  historical 
name,  and  for  whose  character,  intelligence,  and  noble  pur- 
poses we  entertain  the  highest  respect,  has  written  us  a 
long  letter,  complaining  of  our  supposed  Russian  partiali- 
ties, and  endeavoring  to  convince  us  that,  as  a  Catholic  in 
religion  and  a  conservative  in  ])olitics,  we  ought  to  sympa- 
thize with  France  and  England  in  their  efforts  to  resist 
Russian  aggression.  We  attach  so  much  importance  to  his 
communication,  and  are  so  willing  to  listen  to  all  that  can 
be  said  against  Russia  from  the  Catholic  and  conservative 
point  of  view,  tliat  we  most  cheerfully  comply  with  his  re- 
quest, so  modestly  and  respectfully  presented,  to  lay  the 
copy  of  the  communication  made  to  Cardinal  Antonelli,  which 
he  incloses,  and  the  more  important  passages  of  his  letter, 
before  our  readers. 

"  LA  RUSSIE   UNE  PUISSANCE   REVOLUTIONNATRE. 

"Le  sons  signe  ne  doute  pas  que  plusieurs  des  considerations  suivan- 
tes  n'aient  deja  fixe  I'attentioa  do  ceux  qui  occupent  des  places  emi- 
nentes  dans  les  differents  elats  de  I'Europe.  Malgre  celail  croit  remplir 
un  devoir  en  venant  exposer  brievement  scs  convictious  sur  ce  sujet. 

"11  commencera  par  faire  mention  de  scs  pvopres  experiences. 

"II  y  a  environ  15  ans  que  I'Angleterre  fut  ouvertement  menacee 
d'un  mouvement  revolutionnaire  dans  les  villes  manufacturiSres,  dans 
le  pays  de  Galles,  dans  d'aulres  districts  qui  abondent  en  raineraux,  et 
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h  Londres  mSme.  Le  mouvemeiil  eut  lieu  de  part  des  Cliartistr><,  c'est 
a  dire  des  ultra  liberaux  parmi  la  classe  ouvriSre.  Subiteinent  partout 
les  preparalifs  cessfirent  sans  arriver  a  aucuii  rcsnltat  exceple  dans  quel- 
ques  parties  du  pays  de  Galles.  La  conspiration  fut  rendue  vaine  par 
I'influence  d'uu  trfes  petit  nombre  de  messieurs  qui  s'etaient  familiarises 
avcc  la  nature  de  I'aclion  Russe  en  Grece  et  en  Orient.  lis  etaient  con- 
vaincus  que  non  seulement  les  troubles  de  I'Occidenl  etaient  favorables 
a  la  Kussie,  mais  qu'ils  etaient  fomentes  par  elle,  et  ils  soupgonnoient 
mOme  que  dans  ce  cas-ci  11  fallail  reconnaltre  un  exemple  de  son 
activite. 

"  Pleins  d'inquietude  ces  individus  mirent  de  c6te  toute  repugnance 
l)ersonnelle  et  visitercnt  les  principaux  chefs  Chartistes.  lis  leur  parl6- 
rent  franchement  du  caractfire  et  de  I'etendue  de  I'ambition  Russe,  et 
reussirent  a  interesser  leur  patrfbtisme  et  leur  intelligence.  Le  chef  des 
('hartistes  de  Londres  fut  le  premier  a  partager  leurs  sentiments, — 
quelques  autres  du  Nord  suivirent  son  exemple,  et  c'est  ainsi  que  toute 
la  conspiration  se  trouvait  paralysee.  En  un  mot  plusieurs  d'entre  eux 
remirent  a  ces  messieurs  quelques  portions  de  leur  correspondance  secrete, 
kur  chiffre,  et  sa  clef. 

"  L'origine  Russe  de  ce  mouvement  etait  ainsi  bien  claire.  Le  chiflfre 
etoit  le  mfime  que  celui  dont  s'etaient  servis  les  agens  Russes  en  GrSce, 
et  celui  qui  avait  fourni  le  chiffre  avait  6i4  quelques  ann^es  auparavant 
un  agent  Russe  en  GrSce,  en  figypte,  et  en  Pologne. 

"  Ces  messieurs  n'ont  pas  cess6  de  suivre  le  sujet  afin  de  le  connaltre 
plus  a  fond.  Le  sous-sign^  preseute  quelques  uns  des  r^sultats  de  leurs 
etudes,  de  leurs  voyages,  de  leurs  depenses,  et  de  leurs  travaux. 

"  II  affirme  que  la  rdvolution  de  laHongriefut  foment^e  par  la  Russie 
avec  I'intention  d'affaiblir  I'Aulriche  afin  de  la  mettre  ensuite  sous  le 
joug  d'obligations  imaginaires,  ct  avec  d'autres  vues  qu'il  serait  impos- 
sible de  detainer  ici. 

"  On  tient  aussi  les  preuves  que  les  agitations  politiques  de  I'ltalie 
sous  le  regne  de  Grdgoire  XVI.  furent  fomenlgis  par  les  instruments  de 
la  Russie,  et  qu'jl  une  date  anterieure  elle  avait  les  Carbonari  a  sa  dispo- 
sition, au  moins  depuis  1813-14. 

"  L'alliance  de  TAnglelerre  et  la  France  meme  aprSs  1830  a  6t.6  rendue 
— rapport  ii  son  but  principal  qui  ^tail  d'arrC-ter  la  Russie — presque  nulle. 
L'attention  de  ces  nations  fut  attir^e  a  des  objets  erron^ment  choisis,  la 
Russie  ayant  prepare  d'avance  des  tentations  sufflsantes.  En  Europe 
le  principal  de  ces  champs  d'action  fut  la  P^ninsule.  La  France  et 
I'Angleterre  tanl6t  s^par^ment,  tantot  ensemble,  furent  engag^cs  dans 
I'Intervenfion  et  en  cliaque  cas — commc  pr^vu — le  resultat  fut  la  dissen- 
sion mutuelle. 

"Or  une  telle  chose  n'etait  possible  que  par  un  grand  ddveloppcment 
de  certains  elemens  de  discorde  dans  I'Espagne  ct  le  Portugal.  Ce  s'est 
effectue  par  nn  principal  evenement,  c'est  a  dire,  par  le  souli^vcment 
militaire  et  liberal  de  Vile  de  Leon  en  1819.     II  y  a  des  preuves  sufl3.san- 
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tes  que  ce  commencement  des  troubles  de  I'Espagne  fut  entieiement  le 
fruit  des  intrigues  et  des  depenses  de  la  Russie.* 

"L'Occident  etant  ainsi  occupe  de  lui-mgme  et  ses  gouvernements 
affaires  et  affaiblis,  tout  ce  qui  concernait  les  buts  de  I'ambition  Russe 
fut  laisse  libre  pour  elle,  et,  pire  encore,  fut  abandonne  entre  ses  mains 
par  ceux  qui  etaient  en  connivence  avec  elle. 

"Le  soussigue  pourrait  bien  faii'e  mention  d'une  autre  (serie  de  resul- 
tats,  mais  11  n'en  parlera  maiuteuant.     II  se  conteute  de  diriger  I'atten- 

tion II  n'entrera  dans  des  explications  sur  le  role  de  plusieurs 

Anglais  qui,  generalement  supposes  d'etre  stimulus  par  le  z61e  liberal, 
n'ont  ^te  en  verity  que  les  instruments  du  Cabinet  Russe. 

"II  n'est  done  pas  de  p^ril  plus  grand  pour  un  gouvernement  que  celui 
de  croire  la  Russie  une  puissance  qui  craint  I'esprit  revoluiionnaire  dans 
les  autres  etats.  Dans  son  action  ext^rieure  le  contraire  la  caract^rise 
aussi  decid^ment  que  I'autocratie  le  fait  dans  son  systeme  int^rieur. 
L'emphase  de  ses  declarations  dans  un  sens  oppose  est  simplement  un 
voile  jusqu'^  present  impenetrable  du  moins  pour  I'Angleterre.  Par  ce 
double  caractere  son  profit  est  en  mSme  temps  grand  et  facile.  En 
secondant  les  factions,  en  organisant  les  conspirations  elle  occupe  les 
peuples,  et  en  m6me  temps  rend  lescours  ses  clientes  parses  professions 
amicales  et  conservatives. 

"On  prend  facilement  en  bonne  foi  ces  professions,  puis  qu'on  la  voit 
elle  m§me  despotique.  Mais  elle  a  bien  calculi  son  jeu,  elle  connait  bien 
sa  race,  diff^rant  tant  des  autres  peuples  de  I'Europe  en  langage,  en 
religion,  en  degrds  de  culture,  et  en  espoir  de  domination.  Les  serfs  ue 
sont  pas  susceptibles  des  influences  qu'elle  emploie  pour  agiter  I'Europe, 
et  c'est  dans  son  calcul  qu'ils  resteront  ainsi  jusqu'a  ce  que  I'Occident 
sera  devenu,  non  un  exemple  qui  attire,  mais  une  le9on  qui  deiourne, 
c'est  t  dire,  corrompu,  epuis^,  et  vassal. 

"  Le  sous  sigue  ne  pretend  pas  donner  des  conseils.  II  vient  simple- 
ment d^poser  ses  experiences  et  ses  convictions  aux  pieds  de 

"II  n'est  pousse  que  par  la  connaissance  qu'il  a  de  cette  conspiration 
dirig^e  contre  la  vie  des  nations  et  par  la  certitude  qu'il  a  que  tant  que 
le  pouvoir  Russe  ne  sera  rompu.il  n'y  aura  ni  paix  pour  les  sujets  ni 
s^curite  pour  les  trones. 

"(Signed,) . 

"  Juin,  1854." 

*"After  creating  the  revolt,  all  her  efforts  were  bent  towards  the  French 
intervention, — which  she  carried  despite  the  opposition  of  Louis  XVIII. 
What  he  feared  and  what  Russia  desired  was  almost  accomplished, — the 
reopening  of  war  between  France  and  England.  When  the  Due  d'An- 
gouleme  entered  Spain,  the  liberals  in  both  houses  offered  to  stand  by 
the  ministers  in  a  war  with  France  on  the  Spanish  question.  The 
temptation  was  great,  and  nearly  yielded  to." 
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"Sept.  8,  1854. 
'<  Sm, — On  ray  return  from  a  lenirthened  touron  the  continent,  I  have 
afldrcsscd  myself  to  a  hasty  review  of  some  portions  of  the  Catholic  lit- 
eniiure  produced  during  my  absence.  You  will  not,  I  trust,  thiulc  that 
I  flatter,  when  I  say  that  your  Review  was  turned  to  by  me  with  eager- 
ness. 

"It  is  seldom  indeed  that  I  find  any  occasion  for  hesitating  to  follow 
the  path  chosen  by  you.  On  one  matter  only  do  I  venture  to  do  so, — 
and  that  is  a  subject  to  which  I  happen  to  have  devoted  very  many  years, 
and  in  connection  with  which  I  have  made  many  sacrifices. 

"  A  conservative  in  politics,  and,  by  God's  good  grace,  a  Catholic  in 
religion,  and  personally  acquainted  with  many  eminent  persons  in  vari- 
ous states,  I  trust  you  will  listen  to  me  with  more  patience  than  it  is  in 
general  very  easy  to  accord  to  the  representations  of  a  stranger.  I  put 
forward,  however,  my  acquaintance  (I  might  almost  say  more  than  ac- 
quaintance) with  Dr.  Newman  as  a  claim  to  consideration  more  likely 
to  tell  with  you  than  the  intercourse  which  has  been  allowed  to  me  with 
many  statesmen,— from  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  otliers  in  England, 
to  Cardinal  Antonelli  and  various  diplomatists,  either  at  this  moment  or 
lately  in  important  office  in  England  or  on  the  continent.  Finally,  as  an 
English  University  man,  you  will  perhaps  allow  to  my  few  words  that 
tentative  acceptance  which  you  might  possibly  refuse  to  an  unknown 
person  speaking  on  a  class  of  subjects  beyond  the,  as  yet,  familiar  matter 
of  politics. 

"  I  allude  to  your  estimate  of  the  character  of  Russia. 
"  You,  like  the  majority  of  my  countrymen,  think  her  conservative,  an 
element  among  the  nations  of  obedience, — of  permanence, — of  respect 
between  man  and  man,  —of  faith  and  worship,  and   all  that  is  warred 
against  by  the  revolution. 

"  I  know  her  to  have  laboured  in  the  opposite  sense. 
"  Schisms,  heresies,  false  and  wild  speculation  civil  and  religious,  dis- 
contents, conspiracies,  outbreaks,  revolutions, — these  have  been  the 
familiar  weapons  for  her  use  and  profit,  for  at  leant  twenty  years  pre- 
vious to  the  great  French  revolution  down  to  the  present  hour.  I  repeat 
with  confidence  that  the  corruption  of  Europe  has,  more  than  any  other 
department  of  activity,  been  pursued  without  cessation,  and  with  scien- 
tific judgment,  by  the  power  to  which  we  were  complacently  conde- 
scending to  impart  what  we  thought  a  boon, — our  polish,  our  '  civiliza- 
tion.' 

"By  sufficient  research  you  will  find  that  she  it  was  who  ripened  the 
seeds  (certainly  of  themselves  sufficiently  vigorous)  of  '  the'  French  rev- 
olution. I  am  myself  personally  cognizant  of  some  portion  of  her  share 
in  various  subsequent  convulsions.  But  it  is  vain  to  enter  into  such  a 
subject  by  any  ordinary  correspondence. 

"  Permit  me  to  send  you  a  miserably  meagre  outline  of  some  only  of 
its  branches.     It  is  a  paper  very  slightly  modified  and  curtailed  from 
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one  wliicli  I  drew  up  for  Cardinal  Antonelli  some  time  ago.  From  him 
I  received  in  return  the  most  positive  confirmation  of  its  accuracy  so  far 
as  concerns  Russia's  shai'e  in  several  of  the  great  conspiracies  against 
religion  and  order  in  Italy  during  the  last  twenty  years. . . . 

"  This,  sir,  is  a  very  serious  and  weighty  subject.  It  lies  at  the  very 
root  of  modern  events,  and  is  the  key  of  history  for  many  years.  If  I  am 
wrong,  how  greatly  and  how  perversely  so !  If  right,  how  fatal  to  Europe 
and  to  more  than  Europe  the  error  that  interior  despotism  and  a  high 
tone  of  absolutism  are  a  guaranty  that  the  great  Russian  power  is  a  de- 
fence to  us  of  order  and  of  traditions?  If  we  think  so,  while  she  is  in 
reality  industrious  and  inventive  on  the  other  side, — while  she  is  in  real- 
ity labouring  for  the  dissolution  and  mutual  collision  of  states, — she  is 
mistress  of  the  game,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  work  out  of  it  her  object^s 
of  national  ambition. 

"  There  is,  sir,  only  one  element  tending  to  mould  events  which  Rus- 
sia has  not  taken  thoroughly  and  justly  into  calculation.  She  has  not 
believed  in,  and  therefore  not  appreciated  as  an  element,  the  Church  of 
God.  She  has  not  believed  in  the  supernatural  working  for  the  chair  of 
Peter, — using  insignificant  instruments, — turning  the  moments  of  the 
church's  apparent  defeat  into  the  occasions  of  her  success. 

"  But  for  this,  were  it  only  the  human  material  of  opinions,  passions, 
forms  of  government,  conspiracies,  armies,  the  press,  and  all  the  rest. 
Russia  would  be  right  in  all  her  hopes,  her  immense  designs  would  be 
very  far  from  insanity.  And  it  is  not  tliat  Catholics  any  more  than 
others  sec  and  understand  her;  it  is  simply  that  God's  good  providence 
must  in  the  ecclesiasitcal  field  secure  her  defeat,  though  whether  before  or 
after  the  further  downfall  of  nations,  I  in  no  degree  pretend  to  calculate. 
"I  will  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  justice  or  injustice  of  her 
present  attack  on  Turkey.  Most  sure  I  am  that  it  is  unjust,  but  it  must 
rest  undiscussed.  Nor  will  I  touch  on  the  question  whether  the  Turk 
is  at  present  the  power  against  whom  the  church  and  the  state  of  Chris- 
tendom have  to  be  specially  on  the  alert,  or  whether  his  past  and  present 
sins  directly  concern  us  in  the  same  way,  and  to  the  same  degree,  with 
those  of  Russia,  whether  it  is  the  Turk  or  the  Russian  who  is  braced  to 
deeply  laid  designs  against  the  independence  of  states, — against  the 
security  of  Rome, — against  the  order  and  the  strength  which  would  op- 
pose vast  aspirations  for  dominion;  for  I  know  that  the  most  perfect  ex- 
position of  these  topics  would  give  but  a  barren  result  in  the  way  of 
convincing  a  mind  which  had  honestly  set  itself  to  Ihecontest  with  revo- 
lution, and  at  the  same  time  fancied  that  Russia  had  hitherto  been  a  fel- 
low-labourer in  the  same  cause.  The  erroneous  sympathy  would  practi- 
cally prevail  over  all  logic  and  all  facts. 

"  Allow  me  to  suggest  one  consideration.  The  line  upon  which  you 
have  entered  is  in  opposition  to  what  I  know  of  the  thoughts  of  many  of 
the  best  Catholics  and  wisest  men.  It  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  most 
worth  naming  in  Rome,  I  may  almost  venture  to  say  of  the  Holy  Father 
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himself.  It  is  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  majority  of  the  French  bish- 
(ips  and  a  vast  number  of  the  clergy, — I  should  suppose  of  far  the  greater 
number.  It  is  thoroughly  in  opposition  to  that  of  the  bishops  of  Austria 
and  Prussia.  But  you  are  in  the  same  line  with  the  ultra  Pi-olestant  and 
uUra.  Russian  organ  of  Berlin,  the  Erenz-zeitunfj — with  that  of  the  pre- 
cisely similar  organ  in  Holland, — with  that  of  the  extreme  revolutionists 
of  Italy,  France  and  Spain.  That  all  these  should  take  the  line  which 
they  take  is  no  surprise  to  me.  That  the  true  leader  of  the  Greek  schism 
should  stir  heaven  and  earth  against  'the  Latins 'is  natural, — that  he 
should  try  to  weaken  and  corrupt  that  Europe  which  otherwise  would 
be  tenfold  too  strong  and  too  clear-sighted  and  upright  for  him,  all  this  is 
natural;  it  is  natural,  too,  that  the  other  enemies  of  '  the  Latins '  and  of 
the  existing  order  of  states  should  be  his  instruments  and  allies. 

"  Russia  would  not  enter  Constantinople  tomorrow  if  the  Turk  wished 
him.  She  knows  that  Europe  would  not  bear  it.  Europe  therefore 
must  be  brought  to  the  condition  where  she  will  bear  it,  that  is,  after 
more  wars,  more  revolutions,  more  exhaustion,  more  dreams,  and  more 
despair.     This  is  the  simple  key  to  Russian  policy. 

"It  would  oblige  me  if  you  would  read  the  enclosed  paper.  It,  or 
a  nearly  similar  document,  has  been  received  with  interest  by  more  than 
one  personage  of  some  experience  in  European  affairs.  1  would  almost 
ask  you  to  print  it  in  your  Review  as  a  fair  tribute  to  opposite  views, 
and  as  a  paper  which,  as  a  fact,  has  been  respectfully  acknowledged  in 
high  quarters.  Any  passages  in  further  illustration  of  this  side  of  the 
question  from  my  letter  are  also  very  much  at  your  service 

"  I  remain,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant." 

We  think  our  Scottish  correspondent  has  not  quite  un- 
derstood our  position  with  regard  to  Russia.  We  are  not, 
and  never  have  been,  the  partisan  of  the  autocrat,  and  who- 
ever will  do  us  the  honor  to  read  the  article  on  "  Christi- 
anity and  Heathenism"  published  in  our  Review  for  Janu- 
ary, 1852,  *  will  perceive  that  resistance  to  the  further  ad- 
vance of  Russia  was  a  leading  feature  of  the  policy  we  ven- 
tured to  recommend  to  the  Catholic  statesmen  of  Europe. 
That  article,  we  may  remark  b}^  the  way,  was  written  and  in 
tj'pe  before  Louis  Tsai)oleon'scoMjf>^'«?^a^  of  December,  1851, 
when  the  more  immediate  danger  seemed  to  be  from  the 
temporary  triumph  of  demagogy,  of  which  France  was  the 
focus.  The  policy  we  recommended  had  for  its  object  to 
resist,  on  the  one  hand,  the  advance  of  the  demagogic  des- 
potism, or  centralized  democracy, — what  in  this  country  we 
call  radicalism, — and  on  the  other,  centralized  royalism,  of 


*  Brownson's  Works,  Vol.  X.,  p.  357. 
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the  inonarcliical  absolutism  represented  by  Russia.  This 
end,  we  contended  then,  and  contend  now,  can  be  secured 
only  by  stren^thenino;  Austria  as  the  o;reat  central  power, 
so  as  to  render  Jier  able  always  to  mediate  between  Russia 
and  the  western  powers.  We  made  Austria — we  should 
have  said  Germany,  if  German  unity  had  not  been  lost — 
the  pivot  of  our  European  policy,  and  not  Turkey,  an  in- 
fidel and  barbarous  power.  We  are,  then.  Austrian  rather 
than  Russian. '  But  we  are  Austrian  only  in  the  respect 
that  Austria  happens  to  occupy  a  central  position  in  Europe, 
and  is  for  that  reason  fit  to  mediate  between  the  East  and 
West;  not  because  we  prefer  A ustrians  to  Frenchmen  or 
Englishmen,  or  have  any  partiality  for  what  has  been  the 
general  policy  of  Austria  for  the  last  hundred  years. 

We  have  never  relied  on  Russia  as  a  conservative  power 
in  Europe,  or  as  a  bulwark  against  the  demagogical  party  ; 
for  she  inherits  the  old  Byzantine  politics,  and  carries  with 
her  that  imperial  despotism  or  csesarism,  wherever  she  goes, 
which  we  hardly  prefer,  perhaps  which  we  do  not  prefer,  to 
Jacobinism  itself.  We  have  always  been  aware  that  Russia 
is  a  schismatic  and  strongly  anti-Catholic  power;  but  we 
have  never  regarded  the  Greek  schism  as  worse  than  Eng- 
lish or  Scottish  heresy,  or  Russia  as  more  decidedly  anti- 
Catholic  than  Great  Britain,  or  than  even  the  French  gov- 
ernment has  often  proved  itself.  Every  absolute  or  des- 
potic government  is  hostile  to  Catholicity,  and  in  regard  to 
religion  even  the  English  government,  through  its  intense 
nationalism,  is  despotic.  Indeed,  we  hope  nothing  for 
Catholicity  from  any  European  government,  for  the  secular 
courts  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  governed  in  i-egard  to 
religion  by  any  other  views  than  those  of  state  policy,  and 
religion  suffers  nearly  as  much  from  those  whose  policy 
leads  them  to  protect  it,  as  from  those  whose  policy  leads 
them  to  oppose  it.  They  will  all  sustain  the  church  so  far 
as  they  can  use  her  ;  none  of  them  will  do  it  any  further, 
if  they  can  help  it,  or  hesitate  to  oppose  her  if  they  find 
her  in  their  way.  Catholicity,  we  therefore  considered, 
could  gain  nothing  in  the  struggle,  whichever  party  might 
triumph,  and  would  suffer  about  equally  whether  the  west- 
ern powers  or  Russia  were  defeated. 

We,  of  course,  treat  with  great  respect  the  opinion  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  of  Europe,  which  our  correspondent 
cites  against  us,  but  we  suppose  the  question  is  one  on 
which  we  are  free  to  form  our  own  opinion.      What  the 
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opinion  of  the  Holy  Father  is,  we  do  not  tliink  is  known 
by  any  one,  and  till  it  is  officially  expressed,  we  can  make 
no  use  of  it  one  way  or  another.  His  position  is  a  delicate 
one.  There  are  Catholic  interests  to  he  looked  after  in  Rus- 
sia as  well  as  in  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  not  the 
part  of  good  Catholics  to  do  or  say  any  thino;  that  might  em- 
barrass him  in  regard  to  them  anywhere.  We  have  not  un- 
derstood that  a  crusade  has  been  preached  against  Russia, 
and  we  do  not  think  Great  Britain  likely  to  enlist  in  a  war 
for  the  promotion  of  Catholic  interests;  we  agree,  however, 
that  at  the  present  moment  Russia  is  a  more  formidable 
enemy  of  the  church  than  Turkey,  but  whether  she  is  more 
so  than  Turkey  would  be  under  the  tutelage  of  the  British 
government,  and  administered  by  the  British  minister  resi- 
dent at  Constantinople,  may  well  be  a  question.  The  worst 
enemies  of  the  Catholics  in  the  East  are  the  Protestant  mis- 
sionaries, and  these  are  under  the  specinl  protection  of  the 
British  government.  The  policy  of  the  British  government 
in  the  East  is  to  protestantize  it,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same 
thing,  to  render  it  indifferent  to  all  religion,  whether 
Christian  or  Mahometan,  The  Givllization  it  is  urging 
upon  the  Turks  places  the  Bible  and  the  Koran  in  the  same 
category,  and  rejects  both  as  of  no  more  value  than  the  last 
year's  almanac.  The  French  government,  through  fear  of 
disturbing  the  entente  conlia/e  between  England  and  France, 
will  favor  the  same  policy.  We  have  yet  to  find  an  instance 
in  which  the  French  government  ever  sup})orted  Catholic 
interests  at  the  hazard  of  political  interests.  It  sacrificed  the 
Jesuits  and  their  missions  among  our  North  American  In- 
dians to  its  political  policy,  as  it  favored  them  only  as  a 
means  of  extending  French  influence  with  the  Indian  tribes. 
Our  correspondent  gives  us  some  evidence  of  Russian  in- 
trigues with  the  revolutionary  ])arty  in  Europe,  which  had 
not  reached  us  before  ;  but  in  so  doing  he  only  proves  that 
Russia  is  in  this  respect  no  better  than  England  or  France, 
which  we  are  not  disposed  to  dispute.  If  Russian  intrigue 
has  produced  many  of  the  troubles  in  Italy  during  the  last 
twenty  yeai'S,  English  and  French  intrigue  has  probably  pro- 
duced many  more  of  them.  Our  correspondent  should  not 
foi-getLord  Minto's  mission  to  Italy  in  1847,  designed,  by 
appeals  to  the  revolutionary  party,  to  thwart  the  efforts  of 
France  under  Guizot  to  introduce  the  political  reforms 
needed  in  the  continental  states  through  the  legitimate  ami 
orderly  action  of  the   sovereigns,  nor  that  England  is  the 
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liome  of  Kossuth  and  Mazzini,  whence  thej  organize  their 
revohitionary  plans  against  the  peace  of  Europe.  Ever 
since  1822,  Great  Britain  has  been  the  well-known  ally  of 
the  revolutionary  party  on  the  continent.  The  Russian  in- 
terference in  Spain  was  doubtless  intended  to  disturb  the 
union  of  France  and  England,  formed,  avowedly,  in  an  in- 
terest adverse  to  Russia.  Why  she  attenipted  the  Quixotic 
enterprise  of  revolutionizing  England  through  a  contempti- 
ble Chartist  insurrection,  we  do  not  know.  If  she  did  any 
such  thing,  she  acted  without  her  usual  shrewdness.  If  she 
interfered  in  Belgium,  and  induced  the  Belgians  to  revolt 
against  William  I.,  she  did  what  we  as  a  Catholic  dare  say 
was  a  good  act.  Our  correspondent  cannot  approve  the  act 
of  the  congress  of  Vienna  that  annexed  Belgium  to  the 
Dutch  Netherlands,  or  really  think  that  the  Catholic  inter- 
ests of  Belgium  have  suffered  by  being  emancipated  from 
the  oppressions  of  the  bigoted  Calvinistic  king  of  the 
Netherlands.  For  our  part,  we  think  the  Belgians  needed 
very  little  urging  from  Russia  to  seek  to  throw  off  an  op- 
pressive rule,  which  had  been  imposed  upon  them  without 
a  shadow  of  right,  by  a  most  arbitrary  exercise  of  power. 

Indeed,  we  cannot  but  suspect  that  our  correspondent  at- 
ti'ibutes  to  Russia  too  large  a  share  in  the  revolutions  of 
Europe,  and  has  seen  lier  hand  sometimes  where  it  was  not. 
We  would  as  soon  l)elieve  that  she  induced  the  Britisli  min- 
istry to  adopt  the  policy  of  raising  a  revenue  from  the 
colonies,  and  then  stirred  up  the  colonies  to  resist,  and  thus 
brought  about  our  independence  and  the  establishment  of 
American  republicanism,  as  that  she  by  her  intrigues  brought 
about  the  French  revolution  of  1789.  The  French  revolu- 
tionists were  no  more  moved  bv  the  instigation  of  Russia, 
than  ours  were  by  the  instigation  of  France.  In  both  cases 
there  were  internal  causes  operating  adequate  to  the  effect 
produced. 

That  Russia  has  at  the  present  moment  a  good  understand- 
ing with  the  ultra  revolutionists  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain 
is  very  probable,  as  it  is  equally  probable  that  the  western 
powers  have  a  good  understanding  with  the  revolutionary 
party  in  Germany,  and  the  disaffected  among  the  Poles ; 
but  in  the  beginning  of  the  struggle,  the  sympathies  of  the 
revolutionists  were  everywhere  with  the  Turk.  If  not, 
why  did  they  flock  to  his  support,  and  seek  service  in  his 
armies?  That,  since  liberty  is  crushed  in  France,  and  there 
is  some  prospect  that  Austria,  whom  the  liberals  hate  far 
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more  than  they  do  Hussia,  will  make  common  cause  with 
the  western  powers,  the  revolutionists  have  been  willintr  to 
communicate  with  Russian  agents,  we  can  believe,  and  that 
Russia  should  seek  through  them  to  imj^cdc  the  operations  of 
the  allies  against  her,  is  not  at  all  unlikely.  It  is  no  more 
than  is  customary  in  time  of  war,  and  no  more  than  the 
allies  themselves  would  do,  were  they  in  her  place,  and  she 
in  theirs.  The  first  aim  of  Italian  liberals,  and  that  in  which 
nearly  all  Italians  are  agreed,  is  to  drive  the  Austrians  out 
of  Italy,  and  to  reserve  Italy  for  the  Italians  as  an  indept  n- 
dent  state.  This  is  a  patriotic  aim,  and  could  we  see  any 
prospect  of  a  united  Italy  under  native  rulers,  competent 
to  protect  really  Italian  interests  against  France  and  Aus- 
tria, and,  above  all,  against  the  anti-Catholic  demagogues  of 
the  peninsula,  we  should  api)rove  it  with  all  our  heart.  Ijut 
such  an  Italy  is  an  impracticable  dream.  Italian  unity  has 
no  existence.  But  that  Italians  should  be  impatient  of  for- 
eign rule  is  not  strange,  and  in  the  pi'esent  aspect  of  affairs 
Russia  is  the  only  power  to  which  they  can  look  for  sym- 
pathy. France,  anxious  to  be  on  good  terms  just  now  with 
Austria,  will  not  interfere  in  tlieir  behalf,  and  if  slie  did,  it 
would  only  be  to  sujjplaiit  Austrian  by  French  cfesarism, 
not  to  liberate  the  Italians. 

Thus  nnieh  we  have  said,  to  show,  even  conceding  all 
that  is  alleged  against  her  in  the  communication  sent  us, 
that  Russia,  if  not  much  better,  is  not  much  worse  than  her 
neiglibors.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  there  has  been 
among  the  western  powers,  since  Russia  advanced  to  the 
Black  Sea,  much  intriguing  against  Iier,  and  therefore  that 
it  is  natural  that  she  should  intrigue  against  them ;  and  the 
only  difference  we  can  see  between  them  is,  that  she  lias  for 
the  most  part  1)een  more  successful  in  her  diplomacy  than 
they  in  theirs.  That  she  had  something  to  do  v/ith  the  in- 
surrection of  the  Greeks  which  resulted  in  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Hellas,  we  do  not  doubt,  but  that 
insurrection  is  one  which  we  cannot  condemn.  And  we 
believe  England  also  had  something  to  do  with  it.  Her 
ships  took  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet  at 
Navarino.  That  Russia  lias  long  contemplated  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Ottoman  empire  may  be  true ;  but  France,  in 
182i,  agreed  with  her  on  a  plan  for  the  division  of  a  large 
portion  of  its  territory  between  themselves  and  Austria,  and 
it  is  well  known  now  that  Russia  and  England  had,  in  1844, 
a  mutual  understanding  that,  when  the  time  should  come, 
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there  slioiild  be  a  friendly  and  peaceful  agreement  between 
them  as  to  the  division  of  Turkey.  That  an  end  ought  to 
be  put  to  the  Ottoman  empire  we  fully  believe,  and  we  have 
no  fault  to  find  with  Russia  for  seeking  to  do  it.  That 
Turkey  is  not  to-day  a  formidable  power  to  Christian  Eu- 
rope, we  owe  to  the  successes  of  Russian  arms  against  her. 
But  we  see  as  clearly  as  any  one  the  danger  to  the  rest  of 
Europe  in  allowing  Russia  to  annex  the  principal  parts  of 
the  Turkish  dominions  to  her  already  overgrown  empire. 

In  the  present  war,  the  western  powers,  as  between  them 
and  Russia,  appear  to  us  to  be  in  the  wrong.  They  may 
have  sufficient  reasons  for  desiring  the  power  of  Russia  to 
be  weakened,  but  they  have  not,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
alleged  a  justifiable  cause  of  war  against  her.  They  profess 
to  be  at  war  with  her  as  the  allies  of  Turkey,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  independence  and  integrit}'  of  the  Ottoman 
empire.  But  the  maintenance  of  the  independence  and  in 
tegrity  of  that  empire  is  not,  of  itself,  an  object  that  Chris- 
tian powers  may  lawfully  undertake ;  for  Turkey  is  the 
common  enemy  of  Christendom,  and  can  be  supported  only 
as  a  means  of  accomplishing  an  end  that  may  be  lawfully 
sought  independently  of  her.  The  allies  cannot  plead  her 
quarrel  in  their  justification.  They  may  use  her,  if  they 
think  proper,  but  only  agaiwst  an  enemy  with  whom  on 
their  own  account  they  would  have  just  cause  of  war. 
The  merits  of  the  dispute  between  Turkey  and  Russia  can- 
not enter  into  the  question  between  them  and  Russia.  Even 
if  they  could,  it  would  avail  them  nothing,  for  both  France 
and  England  have  acknowledged  that  Turkey  played  false, 
and  that  Russia  had  just  cause  of  complaint  against  her. 
But,  aside  from  that  dispute,  the  allies  have  no  legitimate 
cause  of  complaint.  Russia  has  done  them  no  injustice, 
violated  none  of  their  rights,  broken  no  obligations  con- 
tracted with  them,  and  shown  no  hostile  disposition  towards 
them.  They  are  really  fighting  her,  not  to  redress  injuries 
received,  but  to  prevent  injuries  whicli  she  has  the  power 
to  do  them  on  some  future  occasion,  although  she  has  shown 
no  intention  of  doing  them.  They  are  acting  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Connecticut  deacon,  who  called  up  his  sons  one 
Sunday  morning  and  flogged  them,  not  because  they  had 
broken  the  Sabbath,  but  because  he  foresaw  that  they  might 
break  it  during  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  the  i-ace  for  empire  Russia  threatens 
to  come  in  ahead  of  the  western  powers,  or  to  be  too  strong 
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for  tlieii  interests  or  policy.  But  we  have  no  more  right  to 
i:;o  to  war  witli  a  nation  because  it  is  too  strong',  than  because 
it  is  too  weak.  However  fonnidaWe  may  l)e  the  power  of 
Russia,  the  western  powers  cannot  lawfully  declare  war 
against  her,  uJiless  slie  abuses  lier  power  in  regard  to  them, 
breaks  her  obligations  to  them,  and  invades  their  rights,  or 
proves  by  her  conduct  that  she  disregards  international  law, 
and  will  he  bcnmd  by  no  faith  of  treaties.  Mere  power,  how- 
ever great  it  may  be,  cannot  outlaw  a  nation.  Kussia  may 
have  displayed  on  various  occasions  an  aggressive  spirit,  hut 
not  more  so  than  the  western  powers  theniselves;  and  since 
the  accession  of  the  present  emperor  she  has  manifested 
very  little  disposition  to  extend  her  territory  at  the  expense 
of  her  neighbors, — far  less  than  has  been  manifested  by 
either  France  or  England.  If  Nicholas  aims  to  be  supreme 
on  the  land.  Great  Ih'itain  aims  to  be  supreme  on  the  sea, 
and  we  know  not  why  it  is  not  as  lawful  for  him  to  extend 
his  possessions  in  Turk(!y  and  Persia,  as  it  is  for  her  to  ex- 
tend hers  in  India,  or  for  France  to  colonize  Africa.  Few 
acts  of  Russia  can  be  alleged  more  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nations  than  the  destruction  of  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copen- 
hagen by  England  when  professedly  at  peace  with  Denmark, 
or  the  part  she  took  in  the  destruction  of  the  Turkish  fleet, 
at  Navarino,  when  she  was  pr*>fessedly  the  ally  of  the  Turk. 
If  the  past  acts  of  Russia  are  to  be  cited,  the  past  acts  of 
France  and  Great  Britain  must  also  be  cited  ;  and  the  ag- 
gressions on  land  of  the  former,  especially  under  Napoleon 
I.,  and  the  aggressions  of  the  latter  on  the  sea  for  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  will  fully  offset  those  of  the  Muscovite. 

That  Russia  has  attained  to  an  enormous  growth,  and 
threatens  to  exercise  a  dangerous  influence  on  the  internal 
and  external  affairs  of  the  rest  of  Europe,  we  have  no  dis- 
j)osition  to  deny  ;  we  are  neither  her  admirer  nor  her  apolo- 
gist. But  we  think  this  is  less  her  fault  than  the  natui-al 
]"esult  of  her  advantageous  position,  and  the  divisions,  politi- 
cal and  religious  dissensions,  and  national  and  commercial  ri- 
valries, of  the  othei"  European  powers.  We  see  not  how,  with- 
out a  self-i'estraint.  and  a  chivalric  sense  of  justice,  which 
no  nation  has  the  right  by  its  own  practice  to  exact  of  her, 
she  could  help  acquiring  a  preponderating  influence  in  Eu- 
ropean alfaii's.  Great  Britain  is  strong  enough  on  the  sea, 
but  not  on  the  land,  and  France  is  too  remote  to  form  a  suf- 
ficient connterpoise  to  her  power.  AVc  regret  it,  for  Russia 
couples  with  her  temporal  ambition  a  fanatical  zeal  for  the- 
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Greek  scliism,  and  is  apparently  determined  to  carry  it  with 
her  wlierever  she  goes,  and  to.  make  her  national  chnreh 
universal.  The  czar  aims  to  be  pope  as  well  as  antocrat, 
and  snpreme  in  spirituals  as  well  as  in  temporals,  and  hence 
his  inflnencc  is  and  cannot  but  be  inimical  to  religious  liber- 
ty, the  lirst  of  ail  liberties,  and  the  basis  and  guaranty  of 
all  others. 

Since  Ivan  III.,  wiped  out  the  last  traces  of  the  Tartar 
conquest,  and  Ivan  the  Terrible  completed  the  subjugation 
of  the  church  in  his  dominions  to  the  state,  Russia  has  been 
steadily  developing  her  internal  resources  and  extending 
her  power  and  iniluence  abroad.  She  now  embraces,  we 
are  told,  one-seventh  of  the  whole  territory  of  the  globe, 
and  a  population  of  sixty  millions, — the  great  bulk  of  whom 
are  of  one  and  the  same  race,  and  speak,  with  slight  varia- 
tions of  dialect,  one  and  the  same  language.  On  the  North, 
her  empii-e  very  nearly  belts  the  globe ;  on  the  West,  she 
touches  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark  ;  on  the  East  she 
touches  China,  and  from  Khiva  is  supposed  to  menace  Brit- 
ish India ;  on  the  South,  she  borders  on  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria, and  menaces  the  Bosphorns  and  the  Persian  Gulf. 
She  lies,  so  to  speak,  in  the  rear  of  both  Europe  and  Asia, 
and  may  assail  either,  without  being  liable  to  be  assailed  in 
return,  save  at  a  fearful  disadvantage.  She  has,  or  threat- 
ens to  have,  by  means  of  the  Baltic,  the  Euxine,  the  Cas- 
pian, the  Aral,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the  rivers  flowing 
into  them,  command  of  tiie  shortef*^  and  most  desirable 
routes  of  the  commerce  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Already  has 
she  reduced  Sweden  and  Denmark  to  mere  ciphers,  absorb- 
ed Poland,  broken  the  Ottoman  power,  humbled  Persia, 
and  almost  obtained  the  tutelage  of  Germany.  Hitherto 
she  has  advanced  uninterruptedly,  and  every  effort  made  to 
check  her  progress  has  turned  to  her  advantage,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  advance  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  empire  of  the 
world. 

A  glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  and  Asia  will  show  at 
once  how  advantageous  is  the  position  of  Russia,  and  how 
menacing  her  attitude.  Let  her  become,  as  she  has  since 
Peter  I.  been  laboring  to  become,  a  great  maritime  power, 
as  formidable  l)y  sea  as  by  land,  and  she  governs  the  poli- 
tics, the  commerce,  and,  aside  from  the  Catholic  Church, 
which  she  pci-secutes,  the  religion  of  the  world.  She  would 
be  what  Charles  Y.  and  Phillip  II.  wished  to  make  Spain, 
and  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon  I.  aimed  to  make  France, 
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iind  what  Great  Britain  has  for  nearly  a  century  been  and  is 
as  to  the  sea.  We  are  strongly  opposed  to  this,  not  because 
this  inii^hty  power  would  be  more  dangerous  in  her  liands 
than  in  those  of  France,  Austria,  Prussia,  or  Great  Britain, 
hut  because  it  cannot  but  be  dangerous,  in  whose  liands 
soever  it  may  be.  We  are  opposed  to  the  maritime  suprem- 
acy of  Great  Britain,  and  we  have  always  hailed  with  pleas- 
ure the  growth  of  the  French  and  liussian  navies,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  her.  The  actual  maritime  preponderance 
of  Great  Britain  is  really  as  hostile  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  huinun  race, as  the  threatened  preponderance  of  Russia. 
The  British  mercantile  system,  sustained  liy  her  naval 
power,  is  more  hostile  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of 
nations,  than  any  preponderating  influence  that  can  be  long 
exercised  by  Russia.  It  enslaves  the  world  to  Mammon, 
the  meanest  of  the  angels  that  fell,  and  is  more  corrupting 
to  the  soul,  and  more  perilous  to  its  salvation,  tlian  any 
system  of  secular  despotism  ever  devised.  Though,  there- 
fore, we  have  in  this  contest  no  sympathy  with  Russia,  we 
have  just  as  little  with  Great  Britain,  lighting  simply  to 
maintain  her  mercantile  system,  and  to  keep  the  world  en- 
slaved to  her  low  and  grovelling  system  of  materialism, 
threatened  by  the  advance  of  Russia  to  a  command  of  the 
great  routes  of  commerce.  We  like  not  the  attitude  of 
Russia,  and  for  religious  rather  than  political  or  commercial 
reasons  we  wish  her  permanently  humbled,  and  are  as  un- 
willing as  our  Scottish  friend  and  correspondent  to  see  her 
influence  extended. 

But  we  cannot  regard  tlie  attitude  of  Russia  as  the  result 
of  any  extraordinary  fault  of  hers.  Aggressive  she  may 
have  been  ;  but  the  other  powers  of  Europe  are  more  to 
blame  than  she,  for  she  has  but  availed  herself,  for  her  own 
aggrandizement,  of  their  crimes  and  blunders.  It  was  their 
national  rivalries,  schisms,  heresies,  and  wars  with  one 
another,  that  gave  her  the  opportunity,  aud  invited  her  to 
become  what  she  is.  They  abandoned  the  defence  of 
Christendom  against  the  Turk,  quarrelled  with  the  pope, 
despoiled  the  church,  made  war  on  religion  or  on  one 
another,  and  left  Russia  to  fight  the  battles  of  Christian  civ- 
ilization against  Mahometan  barbarism,  and  to  streuii'then 
herself  by  so  doing.  England,  under  pretence  of  protect- 
ing the  Protestant  heresy,  joined  with  her  in  ]ireiiaring  the 
way  for  the  partition  and  suppression  of  Poland,  that  grea't 
crime  as  well  as  great  political  blunder  ;  France,  by  an  alH- 
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ance  with  the  Turk  first,  and  afterwards  with  Gnstavus 
Adolphus  and  tiie  Protestant  princes  of  the  empire,  pre- 
vented the  restoration  of  German  nnity,  broken  by  Luther's 
reformation,  and  thus  destroyed  the  only  European  power 
that  could  impose  an  effectual  restraint  on  Russian  ambi- 
tion in  the  West.  These  powers,  tlierefore,  must  blame 
themselves,  not  her,  if  she  avails  herself  of  the  advantaijes 
they  have  affonled  her,  and  leaves  them  to  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  own  madness  and  folly. 

The  real  object  of  the  allies  in  the  present  war  is,  no 
doubt,  to  restrain  the  power  of  Russia,  and  to  prevent  lier 
from  obtaininp^  those  commercial  advantages  over  them, 
which  seem  to  be  all  but  within  her  reach.  Are  thev  likolv 
to  gain  this  object?  We  think  not,  for  they  cannot  strike 
an  effectual  blow  at  the  heart  of  her  'power,  and  we  can 
conceive  no  practicable  political  combinations  by  which 
they  can  render  permanent  any  advantages  they  may  ob- 
tain by  the  fortune  of  war.  We  would  not  exaggerate  her 
military  strength,  or  unden-ate  theirs.  The  alliesinay  gain 
the  victory  in  battle,  they  may  take  Sebcastojwl,  the  whole 
of  the  Crimea,  Finland,  the  Caucasian  and  Transcaucasian 
provinces,  and  for  a  time  close  to  Russian  ships  the  com- 
merce of  the  Baltic  and  the  Euxine,  but  Russia  will  not 
even  then  be  essentially  weakened.  She  may  be  thrown 
back  upon  herself  for  a  time,  but  that  will  not  liarm  her. 
She  will  turn  her  attention  to  the  development  of  her  in- 
ternal resources,  to  the  construction  of  roads  and  railways, 
and  to  completing  a  system  of  internal  communications, 
which  will  prepare  her  for  carrying  on  any  future  war  with 
greater  ease  and  expedition.  No  arrangement  that  will  be 
made  will  prevent  her  from  ultimately  recovering  the  prov- 
inces that  may  be  wrested  from  her,  and  standing  before 
Europe,  after  a  brief  delay,  stronger  than  ever. 

If  no  territory  be  taken  from  Russia,  and  if  she  at  the  con- 
clusion of  peace  retain  all  her  present  territorial  advantages, 
nothing  will  have  been  gained  by  the  war.  If  she  is  to  be 
dismembered  of  a  certain  number  of  her  provinces,  the 
grave  question  comes  up,  What  is  to  l)e  done  with  them  ? 
The  allies  cannot  annex  them  to  their  own  respective  states, 
because  they  are  not  contiguous,  and  their  defence  would 
cost  more  than  they  are  worth.  They  could  be  retained 
only  by  keeping  their  fleets  and  armies  all  the  time  on  the 
war  footing,  and  rendering  war  the  permanent  state  of 
Europe.     They  cannot,  or  will  not,  annex  them  to  any  ad- 
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joining  state  slmni^  enontjli  of  itself  to  retain  tliem.  TIk'v 
iriay  restore  to  Turkey  tlie  provinces  taken  from  lier  by 
Russian  arms,  I)nt  tin's  would  not  form  a  bulwark  aijainst  the 
future  advance  of  liussia.  The  allies  cannot  expect  to  re- 
duce Russia  lower  than  she  was  at  the  accession  of  Peter  the 
Great,  or  to  render  the  Ottoman  empire  stronger  than  it  was 
at  the  same  period.  Turkey  will  therefore  be  no  more  able 
to  retain  them,  than  she  was  to  prevent  their  original  loss. 
Besides,  if  Turkey,  a  Mussulman  power,  were  rendered 
strong  enough  to  stand  alone  against  her  northern  neighboi', 
she  would  lierself  be,  as  she  was  but  recently,  a  more  for- 
midable enemy  to  Christian  civilization  than  Russia,  for  the 
lowest  form  of  (christian  civilization  is  infinitely  superior  to 
the  highest  Mahometan,  France  and  England  might,  in- 
deed, guaranty  the  possession  of  the  restored  provinces,  but 
such  a  guaranty  would  be  vexatious  to  them,  and  would  after 
all  prove  ineffectual.  Russia  might  seize  the  opportunity, 
wlien  they  were  at  war  with  one  another,  or  otherwise  suffi- 
ciently eiiii)loyed,  to  recover  those  provinces.  Finland, 
Livonia,  and  Esthonia  might  be  given  to  Sweden,  but  Sweden 
would  not  be  strong  enough  to  keep  them,  any  more  than 
she  was  formerly  to  prevent  Russia  from  taking  them. 

The  allies,  supposing  the  fortune  of  the  war  favorable  to 
them,  might  reconstruct  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  provided 
they  could,  which  is  not  likely,  gain  the  consent  of  Prussia 
and  Austria;  but  they  cannot  reconstruct  a  Poland  strong 
enough  to  stan<l  alone  even  against  the  Russia  that  would 
remain.  You  cannot  reconstruct  a  Poland  that  will  be 
stronger  or  more  united  than  was  the  Poland  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  certainly  not  strong  enough  for  the 
purpose,  as  experience  has  proved.  There  is  no  Poland 
now,  except  with  the  Poles  abroad.  Russianized,  prussian- 
ized,  and  austrianized  as  the  Polish  peo])le  now  are,  they 
cannot  form  a  united  and  independent  kingdom,  able  to 
stand  alone.  If  Russian  Poland  is  detached  from  the  czar, 
it  must  be  annexed  to  some  German  poM-er.  But  this 
would  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength,  be- 
cause the  Poles,  though  they  love  not  Russia,  hate  the  Ger- 
mans, and,  if  they  cannot  be  independent,  would  prefer  being 
an  integral  element  in  a  great  Russian  empire  to  being  a 
part  of  a  German  state,  alien  to  them  both  in  blood  and 
language.  It  would  always  be  a  field  for  Russian  intrigue, 
and  afford  an  opening  not  only  for  Russia  to  recover  it,  but 
also  to  subject  the  German  power  to  which  it  was  annexed. 
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Even  if  the  allies  should  succeed  in  arms,  wliich  it  is  pos- 
sible tliey  may  do,  it  would  be  next  to  impossil)le  so  to  re- 
construct a  map  of  Europe  as  to  prevent  Russia  from 
speedily  recovering  the  provinces  taken  from  her,  and  re- 
pai ring  her  losses ;  for  slie  is  an  agricultural  rather  than  a 
maritime  power,  and  has  iier  resources  within  herself.  Iler 
present  position  and  strength  are  not  an  accidental  i-esult, 
due  to  a  temporary  policy  or  to  brute  violence.  They  are 
less  the  result  of  violence  than  of  the  natural  course  of 
events.  No  doubt  she  could  and  even  ought  to  have  re- 
sisted that  course,  but  that  she  has  not  done  so  is  no  more 
to  be  censured,  than  that  the  absorption  of  India  by  the 
British  East  India  Company  was  not  resisted  by  Great 
Britain.  In  modern  times,  at  least,  nations  consult  their  in- 
terests, not  what  a  high  sense  of  justice  or  a  nice  sense  of 
honor  would  dictate.  Few,  if  any,  of  the  wars  which  have 
resulted  in  the  aggrandizement  of  Russia  have  been  begun 
by  her,  or  if  so,  without  as  plausible  pretexts  as  concjuering 
or  growing  Tuitions  usually  have.  Most  of  her  acquisitions 
have  been  either  the  recovery  of  old  territory  possessed  by 
her  before  the  Tartar  conquest,  or  made  fi'om  barbarian 
tribes  with  whom  peace  was  impossible.  She  is  the  natural 
centre  to  which  gravitate  all  the  members  of  the  great 
Sclavonic  family,  and  has  been  for  a  long  time  in  a  position 
in  which  she  could  hardly  help  profiting  by  the  divisions, 
wars,  and  rivalries  of  the  other  European  nations.  Her 
growth  being  in  the  natural  course  of  European  and  Asiatic 
events,  a  natural,  not  a  forced  growth,  it  is  no  easy  matter 
for  the  rest  of  Europe,  by  any  new  political  or  territorial 
combinations,  to  prevent  her  from  recovering  whatever  she 
may  lose  by  the  fortune  of  war,  or  from  ultimately  obtain- 
ing those  commercial  advantages  which  would  enal)le  her  to 
reduce  Ei'ance  and  Great  Britain,  especially  Great  Britain, 
to  the  rank  of  second  or  third  rate  powers,  leaving  for  the 
first  rank  only  herself  and  the  United  States.  She  is  a  vast 
centralized  power,  animated  by  a  single  spii-it  and  moved  by 
a  single  will;  they  are  divided  into  separate  nations  and 
states,  distracted  by  diversities  of  race,  religion,  and  interests, 
and  led  on  by  various  and  conflicting  counsels  and  policies. 
In  the  actual  state  of  things,  she  is  stronger  than  any  one 
of  them,  and  it  is  out  of  their  power  to  form  a  permanent 
league  against  her.  They  might  about  as  easily  form  them- 
selves into  a  single  federative  state,  and  each  give  up  its 
autonomy.  They  can  never  agree  among  themselves  to  do 
any  thing  ot  the  sort. 
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The  attempt  to  resist  effectually  the  iiatiii-al  proijress  of 
any  great  living  nntional  power  by  leagues,  coalitions,  or 
alliances  between  feebler  states,  has  never  yet  succeeded. 
Where  the  end  is  to  overturn  a  dynasty,  or  to  dethrone  a 
prince,  no  longer  national,  or  to  effect  a  purpose  wliich  can 
be  gained  by  a  battle  or  a  campaign,  coalitions  may  answer. 
They  answered  in  the  long  run  against  Napoleon  I.,  for 
though  lie  attracted  the  adnn'ration  of  the  French,  he  was 
not  the  living  impersonation  of  the  I'rench  people  ;  he  was 
not  rooted  in  the  national  heart,  and  could  count  on  being 
supported  only  so  long  as  he  was  successful.  He  became 
natioiudized,  so  to  speak,  only  after  his  death,  by  the  con- 
trast of  his  reign  with  that  of  the  effete  BourboTis.  But 
where  tlie  force  needs  to  be  constant  and  permanent,  it  must, 
in  order  to  be  effectual,  be  that  of  a  single  nation,  strong 
enough  to  stand  alone.  If  Great  Britain  were  as  strong  by 
land  as  slie  is  by  sea,  and  if  her  dominions  lay  alongside  of 
Russia,  or  if  Russia  were  merely  a  connnercial  power,  she 
would,  perhaps,  be  able  single-handed  to  cope  with  her.  If 
France  adjoined  Russia,  she  would  also,  we  think,  be  able 
to  cope  witli  her.  But  neither  is  the  case,  and  no  single 
power  contiguous  to  Russia  is  ,or  can  be  made  strong  enough 
to  stand  ahme  against  her,  unless  it  be  Austria. 

Tile  danger  from  Russia  to  the  West  is  only  as  by  her  ad- 
vance in  the  East  she  deprives  the  western  powers  of  the 
commerce  of  Asia.  She  cannot  advance  with  advantage  to 
herself  any  further  westward  than  she  has  already  done. 
Germany  prevents  Russia  from  laying  her  empire  alongside 
of  the  French,  as  much  as  Germany  prevents  France  from  lay- 
ing hers  alongside  of  Russia.  The  two  empires  cannot,  even 
by  the  conquest  of  Germany,  become  contiguous.  Napoleon 
I.  had  the  command  of  all  Germany,  but  France  did  not 
leap  the  Rhine,  as  he  found  to  his  bitter  discomfiture  on  his 
retreat  from  Moscow.  The  autocrat  of  the  Russias,  were  he 
to  command  all  Germany,  would  find  that  Russia  would  not 
leap  the  German  frontiers.  Germany  would  be  in  his  way 
as  much  as  she  was  in  Napoleon's.  The  great  danger  is  to 
Austria,  regarded  as  separate  from  Germany.  The  German 
element  is  not  the  strongest  in  her  empire,  and  she  lacks 
unity  and  compactness.  Half  of  her  population  have  mor(> 
sympathy  of  race  with  Russia  tlian  with  her,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  detach  from  her  Bohemia,  Galicia,  Hun- 
gary, Croatia,  and  her  Italian  possessions,  leaving  her  only 
the  Tyrol  and  her  hereditary  duchy.     Through  the  disjoint- 
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ed  nature  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  and  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  her  population,  she  is  not  able  to  stand  alone 
against  Russia,  who  can  in  spite  of  her  continue  to  advance 
in  the  East,  swallow  up  Armenia,  Anatolia,  and  Persia  in 
Asia,  and  the  whole  of  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  the  greater 
part  of  her  own  empire,  in  case  she  attempts  resistance. 
.Here  is  the  danger. 

Now  it  is  idle  to  think  of  galvanizing  the  dead  carcass  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  into  sufficient  life  and  activity  to  afford 
a  safeguard  to  Europe.  The  only  power  to  be  relied  on  is 
Austria ;  and  the  true  policy  for  the  western  powers  is  to 
strengthen  her,  and  render  her  powerful  enough  to  check 
Russian  advance  in  the  East.  If  any  thing  effectual  is  to 
be  done,  she  must  be  permitted  to  extend  her  territory 
through  to  the  Black  Sea,  by  annexing  to  her  empire  Mol- 
davia, Wallachia,  and  the  greater  part  of  Bessarabia.  To 
pacify  Italy,  and  soothe  the  jealousy  of  France,  she  might 
be  required  to  exchange  her  Italian  possessions,  which  should 
become  independent  under  native  princes,  for  Servia,  Mon- 
tenegro, and  all  of  Turkey  north  of  the  Balkan,  As  a  large 
portion  of  the  population  she  would  thus  receive  would  by 
religion  and  race  sympathize  with  Russia  more  than  with 
her,  she  must,  in  addition,  enter  the  German  diet  with  her 
non-Germanic  provinces.  Since  Turkey  must  fall,  transfer 
the  Hellenic  kingdom  to  Constantinople,  and  amiex  to  it  all 
that  would  remain  of  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  the 
borders  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  which  last  might  be  formed 
into  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  in  the  house  of  Savoy, 
the  heir,  we  believe,  of  the  title. 

Something  like  lliis  would  raise  up  a  barrier  to  Russia 
without  reconstructing  the  map  of  M'estern  or  northern 
Europe,  or  creating  in  the  East  a  power  strong  enough  to 
harm  the  legitimate  commerce  of  the  western  powers. 
But  we  are  not  so  silly  as  to  suppose  that  European  states- 
men will  entertain  such  a  project  for  a  moment.  They 
would  fear  the  predominance  of  Austria.  We  therefore  see 
no  prospect  of  the  war  terminating  to  the  advantage  of 
Europe.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  Russia  will  not  "yield 
without  an  obstinate  struggle.  If  Austria  and  Germany 
do  not  engage  in  it,  the  western  powers  will  be  worsted, 
and  if  they  do,  they  will  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  war, 
and  all  western  and  central  Europe  will  become  in  addi- 
tion the  scene  of  a  civil  strife  with  the  revolutionary  party, 
encouraged  and  sustained  by  Russia,  from  which  Italy  and 
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Austria  will  be  tlie  chief  sniTerern.  In  the  former  case 
Russia  gains  the  victory,  and  resumes  with  redoubled 
ardor  her  policy  of  getting  the  control  of  the  East,  and  of 
hostility  to  the  church.  In  the  latter,  Germany  will  be 
ruined,  and  Austi-ia  disabled,  and  both  will  fall  a  prey  to 
Napoleon  III.  or  his  successor,  and  France  will  become 
once  more  the  terror  of  Europe  on  the  land,  while  Eng- 
land will  continue  with  more  insolence  than  ever  to  sing, — 

"  Britannia  rules  the  wave." 

We  do  not  wish  to  see  Austria  and  the  Germanic  states  un- 
der the  tutelage  of  Russia, — a  tutelage  as  incompatible  with 
their  ti-ue  interests  as  with  their  dignity,  and  we  should  be 
most  happy  to  see  them  escaping  from  it,  and  reconstruct- 
ing a  united  and  independent  Germany,  so  essential  to  their 
own  well  being  and  to  European  society.  But,  alas  !  it 
is  imp<»ssible  revocare  defutictos.  German  unity  becomes 
every  day  more  and  more  difficult,  and  is  well-nigh  as  im- 
practicable as  Italian  unity.  The  sovereigns  do  not  wish 
it,  Russia  is  opposed  to  it,  France  and  England  will  protest 
against  it,  and  the  German  people,  separated  by  political 
and  religious  differences,  have  no  power  to  elfect  it.  It  is 
possible  that  an  alliance  with  France  and  Great  Britain 
would  emancipate  them  from  Russia,  but  it  could  only  be 
by  making  of  her  an  eternal  enemy, — in  a  critical  moment 
more  dangerous  as  an  enemy  than  she  is  as  a  friend.  It 
does  not  do  to  overlook  the  internal  state  of  Germany,  or  to 
forget  that  there  is  a  powerful  and  increasing  revolutionary 
party  in  her  bosom,  holding  the  most  frightful  principles 
of  socialism  and  atheism. — a  party  almost  strong  enough  :n 
1848  to  ovei'throw  all  authority,  and  introduce  the  saturna- 
lia of  Jacobinism.  Only  by  the  utmost  vigilance  of  the 
governments  and  by  strong  repressive  measures  a^'e  they 
pi-evented  from  open  insurrection.  The  danger  from  them 
is  not  over,  and  we  have  not  seen  or  heard  the  last  of 
them.  Thongh  Russia  may  appeal  to  the  revolutionary 
element  against  powers  hostile  to  her,  we  know  not  where 
but  to  her  the  German  governments  could  ]ook  for  aid  in 
case  of  a  revolutionary  outbreak.  Great  Britain  could  not 
be  relied  on  ;  she  is  half  a  democracy  already,  and  her  gov- 
ernment must  obey  po])ular  opinion,  and  popular  opinion  is 
and  will  be  on  the  side  of  the  revolutiojiists.  France  would 
render  no  aid,  because  she  Avould  hope  to  find  in  the  revo- 
lution the  means  of  reestablishing  the   empire  of  Cliarle- 
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maijne,  the  dream  of  the  founder  of  the  Napoleonic  dy 
nast3% — a  dynasty  that  establislies  itself  by  professing  lib- 
eral ideas  and  practisins;  despotism. 

Looking  at  the  subject  from  this  distance,  and  as  impar- 
tially as  we  can,  we  see  nothing  liopeful  for  Old  Europe. 
Slie  has  thrown  away  her  opportunities,  and  we  see  no  happy 
issue  for  her.  Let  the  present  war  terminate  as  it  may,  we 
see  no  good  likely  to  result  from  it.  Indeed,  wars  under- 
taken from  policy  never  end  well,  and  there  is  no  country 
that  politicians  will  not  sooner  or  later  ruin,  if  abandoned 
to  their  lead.  It  is  long  since  the  European  courts  aban- 
doned principle,  justice,  good  faith,  and  religion,  for  simple 
state  policy,  and  order  is  now  nowhere  maintained  on  the 
continent  but  by  armed  force.  There  is  hatred  between 
nation  and  nation,  and  war  between  the  ruled  and  the  rul- 
ers. There  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  courts,  none 
to  be  placed  on  the  ])eople.  The  courts  became  corrupt, 
and  have  corrupted  the  people,  as  the  demagogues  are  cor- 
rupting them  here,  and  there  is  only  one  point  in  which  the 
people  and  their  sovereigns  agree,  and  that  is  in  hostility  to 
the  church,  the  only  source  of  help  for  either.  The  one 
shows  its  hostility  in  trying  to  make  her  a  tool  of  their 
despotism,  and  the  other  in  seeking  to  crush  her,  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  worship  of  God  the  worship  of  humanity. 

Nevertheless,  we  may  take  too  desponding  a  view  of 
European  affairs.  Who  knows  the  designs  of  Providence, 
whose  prerogative  it  is  to  bring  light  out  of  darkness,  and 
order  ont  of  confusion  ?  Who  knows  but  the  celestial 
Spouse  of  the  church  is  about  to  interpose  for  the  joy  and 
glory  of  his  bride?  It  may  be  that  Providence  has  suffered 
Russia  to  grow  up  and  to  become  strong  as  an  instrument 
for  punishing  the  nations  of  central  and  western  Europe 
for  having  abandoned  him  and  betrayed  the  trust  he  con- 
fided to  them.  If  so,  we  can  only  say  the  judgments  of  God 
are  just,  and  his  chastisements  salutary.  He  may  use  Russia 
as  the  instrument  of  his  justice,  and  dash  her  in  pieces  when 
he  has  served  his  purpose  with  her.  She  may  cause  much 
suft'ering  to  Europe,  much  injury  to  religion,  but  she  will 
never  reiilize  the  dream  of  universal  monarchy.  If  she 
should  overrun  western  and  central  Europe,  she  could  not 
hold  it  in  subjection,  and  her  triumph  would  probably  be  as 
short-lived  as  was  tliat  of  France  under  her  great  Napoleon. 
She  may  plant  herself  on  the  Bosphorus,  and  command  for 
a  time  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the   Indian  Ocean,  the 
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commerce  of  India  and  China,  but  she  will  not  be  able  to 
hold  all  Asia  under  her  sway  for  many  generations.  Her 
power,  unlike  ours,  is  weakened  by  expansion,  and  she  will 
have  enemies  enough  rising  up  in  every  quarter  to  com- 
pel a  division  of  her  ten'itories.  Moreover,  her  advance 
southward  and  westward  may  operate  through  the  grace  of 
God  her  conversion,  and  thus  what  forebodes  only  ruin  be- 
come the  means  of  infusing  fresh  blood,  young  and  vigor- 
ous, into  the  veins  of  those  old  jjopulations  that  have  so 
long  proved  themselves  unworthy  of  the  privileges  bestowed 
upon  them.  It  may  be,  that  Almighty  God  intends  visit- 
ing these  old  nations  in  mercy,  and  that  he  intends  to  use 
Great  Bi'itain,  so  long  the  bulwark  of  the  Protestant  heres}', 
to  break  the  head  of  the  Greek  schism,  and  to  deliver  his 
spouse.  Perhaps  he  remembers  her  hospitality  to  his  bish- 
ops and  priests,  exiled  from  France  by  his  Jacobinical  ene- 
mies,— a  noble  liosj)itality,  hardly  ever  equalled  in  the  an- 
nals of  any  nation,  and  marvellous  in  an  heretical  and  com- 
mercial nation,  well-nigh  devoured  by  materialism, — and  is 
determiued  to  lead  her  by  a  way  she  knows  not  back  to 
Catholic  unity,  and  to  make  hei-  once  more  an  insula  sanc- 
torum. Who  can  tell  what  may  be  the  effect  of  her  alli- 
ance with  France,  and  the  union  of  their  arms  in  that  old 
mj'stic  East?  Man  proposes  but  God  disposes;  and  as  the 
union  of  these  two  powers  against  the  crescent  failed,  so 
their  union  to  uphold  it  may  also  fail,  and  result  in  the 
restoration  of  the  cross.  We  are  shortsighted  mortals.  We 
see  but  a  little  way  before  us,  and  that  but  dimly.  AVhat 
we  are  ready  to  exclaim  is  against  us,  may,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  [)atriarch,  turn  out  to  be  for  us.  Spera  in  Deo.  We 
have  always  this  consolation  in  the  worst  of  times,  that  the 
Lord  God  reigneth,  and  can  make  the  wrath  of  man  praise 
him,  while  if  we  are  faithful  to  him,  no  evil  can  befall  us, 
for  the  onl}'  real  evil  in  God's  universe  is  sin. 

Our  correspondent  will  perceive  that  we  are  not  the 
strong  partisan  of  Russia  he  supposes,  and  that  we  do  not 
regard  her  as  a  peculiarly  conservative  power.  But  he  must 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  American,  and  as  much  attached 
to  our  country  as  he  is  to  his.  Now  his  country,  Great  Brit- 
ain, is  the  one  whose  supremacy  is  likely  to  prove  the  most 
offensive  to  Americans.  We  trust  we  have  no  uncatholic 
feelings  towards  his  country,  the  land  of  our  ancestors,  and 
with  which,  through  our  literary  recollections,  we  have  so 
many  and  so  dear  associations,  but  we  must  tell  him  that  we 
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Americans  are  as  much  distiirljed  to  see  Great  Britain  mis 
tress  of  the  seas,  subordinating  every  thing  to  her  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  interests,  as  he  can  be  to  see  Russia 
mistress  on  the  land.  We  have  more  to  apprehend  from 
Great  Britain  than  from  Russia,  and  we  have,  looking  to 
our  own  interests,  no  wish  to  see  Russia  weakened  as  a  mari- 
time power.  Great  Britain  will  no  more  suffer,  if  she  can 
help  it,  a  great  maritime  power  to  grow  up  to  dispute  her 
naval  supremacy,  than  Russia  will  a  great  empire  by  the 
side  of  her  own,  able  to  interfere  with  her  projects  in  the 
East.  Great  Britain  is  our  rival,  and  now  that  she  and 
France  act  as  one,  Russia  is  our  natural  ally,  and  the  only 
tirst-class  power  in  Europe  that  is.  l^aturally,  then,  should 
we  Americans  incline  to  the  side  of  Russia  in  the  contest 
now  going  on.  We  wish  no  harm  to  England  o\'  France, 
but  we  wish,  for  our  own  sakes,  just  as  little  to  Russia. 

We  cannot  hope  that  what  we  have  said  will  satisfy  our 
highly  esteemed  correspondent,  but  it  will  prove  to  him  and 
our  friends  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  we  hope  are  many, 
that  we  are  willing  to  let  those  who  think  differently  from 
us  be  heard,  and  that  it  is  not  rashly  that  we  differ  from 
many  excellent  Catholics  and  intelligent  gentlemen  on  the 
Eastern  Question.  In  point  of  fact,  we  are  on  neither  side, 
and  we  dread  the  success  of  either  party,  of  one  just  as  much 
as  of  the  other,  unless  it  be  that,  if  one  side  must  get  the 
better,  we  would  rather  it  should  be  the  western  powers 
than  Russia,  especially  just  now,  when  the  odds  seem  to  be 
against  them,  and  theij"  army  is  struggling  so  bravely  against 
superior  force. 
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THE  UNHOLY  ALLIANCE.* 

[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  185G.] 

A  TREATY  of  peace  between  Russia  and  the  allies  was 
signed  at  Paris  on  the  30th  of  March  last,  and  the  eastern 
war,  which  has  raged  for  the  last  two  years,  may  be  regarded 
as  over  for  the  present.  The  precise  provisions  of  the  treaty 
liave  not  at  the  moment  we  write  transpired ;  but  its  gen- 
eral provisions  are  sufficiently  known,  and  we  may,  there- 
fore, without  any  impropriety,  offer  our  reflections  on  the 
war,  the  policy  of  the  allies,  and  the  probable  results  of  the 
peace. 

Our  readers  know  that  we  have  always  regarded  the  east- 
ern war  as  unnecessaiy,  impolitic,  and  unjust,  at  least  on  the 
part  of  the  western  powers.  We  have  not  and  never  have 
had  any  Russian  sympathies,  but  we  have  some  regard  to  jus- 
tice, and  all  the  official  documents  published  by  the  western 
powers  in  their  own  justification  prove  to  us  that  they  had 
no  plausible  pretext  even  for  declaring  war  against  Russia, 
and  we  cannot  find  it  in  our  heart  to  approve  of  injustice 
even  to  a  power  we  dislike,  and  fVom  which  we  apprehend 
more  or  less  evil  to  our  religion.  Russia  violated  no  treaty 
obligations  with  the  western  powers,  she  invaded  none  of 
their  rights,  and  gave  them  no  cause  of  offence"  She  even 
invaded  no  right  of  the  Ottoman  porte,  and  gave  even  Tur- 
key no  justifiable  cause  of  war.  The  occupation  of  the 
Danubian  principalities  by  Russian  troops  was  no  Violation 
of  Turkish  territory,  for  those  principalities  are  not,  and 
never  were,  any  portion  of  the  Turkish  empire.  Wallachia 
— and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Moldavia — was  in  the  thir- 
teenth, and  down  to  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  an 
independent  state,  governed  by  its  own  laws,  under  its  own 
princes  elected  by  the  clergy  and  the  boyards  from  na- 
tives of  the  country.  It  was  not  conquered  by  the  Turks, 
but  by  a  free  act  of  the  prince  and  the  people,  either  fear- 
ing subjection,  or  wishing  to  avoid  a  calamitous  war,  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  sultan,  by  a  treaty  with 
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Bajazet  I.,  sio;;7ied  at  Nicopolis  in  1393 ;  a  treaty  renewed 
in  1460.  By  this  treaty  the  sultan  binds  liimself  and  liis 
successors  for  ever,  in  consideration  of  a  tribute,  the  amount 
of  which  is  fixed  by  the  treaty,  to  protect  Wallachia  in  the 
full  possession  of  all  its  ri2;hts  as  a  sovereign  state.  The 
padishah  was  bound  to  leave  the  state  its  own  internal 
constitution,  its  own  religion,  its  own  customs,  usages,  laws, 
and  administration,  under  princes,  or  hospodars,  freely 
chosen  by  the  people  from  natives  of  the  country.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  to  be  maintained  inviolate ;  no  Turkish  army 
could  enter  it  ;  no  Maliometan  could  reside  in  it ;  no  Tur- 
kish fortresses  could  be  erected,  and  no  Turkish  authoiity 
of  any  kind  could  be  exei'cised  within  it,  or  over  it.  The 
state  parted  with  none  of  its  rights  as  a  sovereign  state.  It 
became  a  vrotected  but  not  a  dependent  state ;  and  all  the 
rights  acquired  by  the  padishahs  were  simply  the  right  to 
the  stipulated  tribute,  in  return  for  the  promised  protection. 
They  acquired  no  right  of  suzerainete,  and  in  no  sense  what- 
ever was  Wallachia  incorporated  with  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  sublime  porte,  so  late  as  1826,  acknowledged  that 
the  treaties  of  1393  and  1460  are  the  sources  of  all  its  rights 
with  regard  to  the  Danubian  principalities,  and  confesses 
that  their  stipulations  have  still  the  vigor  of  law.  The  sul- 
tans had  violated  these  treaties  in  every  possible  sense,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  their  further  violation,  they  were  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Russia  by  treaty  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  Whether  their  occupation  by  Russian  troops  in 
1853  was  an  offence  against  them  or  not  depends  on  the  fact, 
whether  it  was  with  or  against  their  consent ;  but  be  that  as 
it  may,  it  certainly  was  no  violation  of  the  Ottoman  terri- 
tory, and  none  that  the  sultan  had  the  right  to  resent,  unless 
at  the  request  of  the  principalities  themselves.  He  owed 
them  protection,  but  if  they  chose  to  forego  his  protection, 
the  most  he  could  claim  was  the  payment  of  the  stipulated 
tribute.  Omar  Pacha  committed  an  offence  against  them 
by  crossing  the  Danube,  and  even  against  Russia,  to  whom 
the  padishah  had  transferred  the  protectorate.  We  deny 
that  the  Russians  by  crossing  the  Pruth  violated  Ottoman 
territory,  or  gave  to  Turkey  a  justifiable  cause  of  war. 

Some  of  our  Catholic  friends  have  been  favorable  to  the 
war,  because  they  have  supposed  that  it  was  undertaken 
by  France  in  defence  of  the  holy  places  which  had  been 
usurped  by  the  schismatic  Greeks,  under  the  protection  of 
Russia.      But  this  is  a  mistake.      The  dispute  about  the 
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holy  places  was  settled  before  the  dispute  wliich  led  to  the 
war  was  opened,  and  settled  by  the  withdrawal  by  France 
of  the  treaty  negotiated  by  Lavallette,  and  by  her  disclaim- 
ing all  pretension  to  the  pn)tectorate  of  the  Catholic  Chris- 
tians in  the  East,  and  yielding,  with  hardly  a  diplomatic 
straggle,  all  that  the  emperor  of  Russia  demanded,  giving 
the  schismatic  Greeks  access  to  nine  or  ten  holy  places 
from  which  they  were  previously  excluded.  The  question 
of  the  holy  places  had  been  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Russia  and  Great  Britain,  at  that  time  her  ally  and  bosom 
friend.  The  notion  entertained  by  some  persons  that 
Fran(;e  is,  has  been,  or  claims  to  be,  the  protector  of  the 
Catholics  in  the  East,  is  a  great  mistake,  and  to  look  to  her 
for  any  protection  of  this  sort  is  to  forget  that  France,  since 
Francis  L,  has  no  longer  been  the  France  of  St.  Louis. 

The  only  complaint  that  the  western  powers  had  to  make 
of  Russia  was  that  she  was  too  powerful  in  the  East,  and 
could  make  her  diplomacy  at  Constantinople  triumph  over 
theirs;  and  from  her  taking  part  in  favor  of  the  Christian 
subjects  of  the  porte,  she  secured  a  preponderating  intiu- 
ence  over  them.  We  do  not  deny  these  facts,  nor  dissem- 
ble the  danger  to  their  policy  it  involved ;  but  we  have  as 
yet  seen  no  reason  for  supposing  that  Russia  used  any  ille- 
gitimate means  to  gain  her  preponderating  influence  either 
over  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey,  or  over  western 
diplomacy  at  Constantinople.  The  Christian  population  of 
Turkey  has  been  abandoned  for  three  hundred  years  by  the 
Christian  powers  of  the  West,  especially  by  France  and 
England,  and  there  has  been  no  one  of  them  on  which  they 
could  rely,  Francis  L,  of  France,  in  his  insane  rivalry 
with  Charles  V.,  departed  from  the  Christian  policy  of  the 
West,  allied  himself  with  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  and 
called  in  the  Turk  against  the  emperor.  From  that  time  to 
this  the  policy  of  France  has  been  to  bring  Turkey  within 
the  pale  of  the  international  law  of  Christendom,  and  to 
use  her  against  Austria  or  Russia,  as  the  case  might  be. 
She  has  never  hesitated  a  moment  to  sacritice  the  interests 
of  religion  to  state  policy.  Why,  then,  should  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  East,  especially  those  not  united  with  the  Ro- 
man church,  turn  with  any  affection  or  hope  to  France  ? 
France  has  never  rendered  them  any  service,  and  for  more 
than  three  hundred  years,  except  at  brief  intervals,  has 
prided  herself  on  being  the  friend  and  all}'  of  their  con- 
querors and  oppressors. 
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The  eastern  Chri.stians  liave  received  notliing  from  Great 
Britain  except  insult  and  injury.  By  an  "untoward  event" 
siie  aided  in  destroying  tlie  Turkisli  fleet  at  Navarino,  but 
she  used  all  her  influence  to  prevent  Hellas  from  becoming 
an  independent  state,  and  succeeded  in  restricting  her  to 
the  smallest  possible  dimensions,  for  fear  of  having  in  her  a 
rival  commercial  state.  The  worst  enemy  the  Christians  of 
the  Greek  schismatic  communion  have  had  has  been  the 
English  resident  minister  at  the  Ottoman  court,  who  used  his 
influence  with  the  sublime  porte  to  strip  tiieir  bishops  and 
priests  of  important  civil  and  political  rights  wliich  they 
had  held  and  exercised  from  the  time  of  the  conquest,  be- 
cause he  found  them  in  the  M^ay  of  the  Exeter  Hall  policy 
of  protestantizing,  or  rather  rationalizing  the  East.  Aus- 
ti-ia  had  done  something  occasionally  for  the  Catholics  of 
Bosnia,  Albania,  and  the  bordering  provinces,  but  nothing 
for  the  mass  of  the  Christians  of  the  empire.  Since  rolling 
l)ack  the  Mussulman  hordes  from  Vienna  in  1683,  she  has 
had  as  much  as  she  could  do  to  defend  herself  against 
France,  Prussia-,  and  her  own  revolted  subjects,  and  has 
done  little  to  meliorate  the  condition  of  the  Christian  popu- 
lations of  the  East.  Our  own  country,  at  an  early  day  in  its 
national  existence,  chastised  the  Barbary  powers  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  be  protected 
from  the  Algerine  corsairs,  but  it  has  done  nothing  for  the 
Christians  of  the  East,  save  to  annoy  and  vex  them  with  a 
few  Protestant  missionaries. 

It  is  not  the  fault  of  Russia,  then,  if  the  Christians  of  the 
East  regard  her  with  more  affection  than  they  do  the  west- 
ern powers,  and  hope  more  from  her  than  from  them.  She 
has  been  their  only  friend  among  Christian  powers,  and  it 
has  been  owing  to  her  continuation  of  the  war  of  the  cru- 
sades against  Turkey  that  their  condition  lias  of  late  years 
been  much  ameliorated.  Nobody  can  deny  that  her  protec- 
tion of  the  Danubian  principalities  has  greatly  served  their 
material  condition  and  promoted  their  social  prosperity, 
and,  if  she  had  not  been  interfered  with,  the  whole  of  an- 
cient Greece — Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Epirus — would  be  now 
independent  of  the  Ottoman  despotism.  It  is  with  an  ill 
grace  that  the  western  powers  complain  of  Russia  because 
the  Christians  of  the  East  love  her  better  than  they  do  them  ; 
and  to  go  to  war  with  her  on  that  account  is  hardly  just  or 
magnanimous.  If  they  had  done  their  duty,  treated  them 
as  brethren,  and   used   their  influence   for   their  emancipa- 
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tion,  tliey  miglit  have  gained  their  affections,  and  prevented 
them  from  throwing  themselves  into  the  arms  of  Russia,  or 
hoping  their  deliverance  from  Russian  intervention. 

These,  and  other  considerations,  have  made  us  look  upon 
the  war  from  the  first  as  a  war  of  aggression  on  the  part  of 
the  western  powers.  The  pretence  set  up,  in  tlu^  first  in- 
stance, that  it  was  a  war  foi'  the  maintenance  and  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  was  futile,  and  could  deceive  no 
one  of  ordinary  information  on  the  subject.  How  could 
France  honestly  contend  for  the  independence  and  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  empire,  while  she  held  Algeria ;  or  England, 
while  she  held  possession  of  Aden  ?  Still  more  futile  was 
tlie  cry  of  the  English  press,  that  it  was  a  war  on  l)ehalf  of 
civilization  against  barbarism.  None  but  Englishmen, — 
we  should  say  English  editors, — we  should  su|)pose,  could 
have  the  face  to  assert  that  a  war  to  sustain  the  Ottoman 
rule  over  the  fairest  region  of  the  globe  is  a  war  on  behalf 
of  civilization,  and  we  doul)t  if  many  Englishmen  even 
could  be  found  to  believe  it.  Russia  may  include  bar- 
barians witliin  her  vast  dominions,  as  does  England,  bur. 
she  is  not  a  barbarous  power;  and,  ju-obably,  there  is  no  ex- 
isting nation  that  has  made  such  i-apid  advances  in  civiliza- 
tion during  the  last  two  hundred  years  as  this  same  Musco- 
vite nation  ;  no  sovereign  ever  labored  more  diligently  and 
indefatigably  for  the  civilization  of  his  subjects  than  the 
late  Emperor  Nicholas  ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  con- 
duct of  each  in  the  late  war,  the  Russians  are  far  more  civil- 
ized than  the  English,  who  seemed  at  times  to  have  retained 
all  the  barbarism  of  their  old  Norse  ancestors,  and  to  have 
been  no  unfit  comrades  of  the  Turks. 

The  purpose  of  the  war,  we  suppose,  was  that  of  repress- 
ing Russia,  and  bringing  Turkey  within  the  pale  of  the 
European  system  of  international  law,  as  avowed  by  the 
French  writers.  Russia  was  too  powerful,  and  seemed  to 
threaten,  not  by  her  aggressive  spirit,  but  by  her  natural 
expansion,  the  liberty  and  independence  of  western  and 
southern  Europe.  She  had  already  obtained  the  protectd- 
rate  of  the  Danubian  principalities,  and  could  easily  obtain 
their  consent  to  incorporate  them  into  her  empire  any  day 
she  chose.  These  principalities  are  the  key  of  eastern  and 
central  Europe,  and,  possessing  them,  she  could  hold 
Austria  in  check,  and  advance  on  Constantinople,  and  ab- 
sorb, by  the  aid  of  the  Christian  population,  all  Eurt»peau 
Turkey,  almost  without  the  necessity  of   striking  a  blow. 
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From  her  new  acquisitions  in  Manclionria,  on  tlie  ISTorth  of 
China,  she  could  overawe  and  gradually  absorb  the  Celes- 
tial empire,  wliile  from  Circassia  and  lier  trans-Caucasian 
provinces,  she  could,  without  much  difficulty,  extend  her 
dominion  over  Persia,  Khiva,  Bokhara,  Afirhanistan,  Be- 
loochistan,  and  sul)jug'ate  all  Asia  to  the  North  of  India,  to 
the  Indus  on  the  East,  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  Arabia,  and 
the  Mediterranean  on  the  South,  and  thus  establish  an  em- 
pire larger  than  that  founded  by  Gengiskhan,  larger  than 
that  founded  by  the  Saracens,  indeed  larger  than  any  em- 
pire that  has  hitherto  existed.  With  this  vast  empire  Russia 
could  aspire  to  universal  monarchy.  It  seemed,  therefore, 
desirable  to  European  statesmen  to  erect,  in  season,  a  bar- 
rier to  her  further  extension. 

We  can  understand,  and,  thus  far,  approve  their  policy, 
and  we  admit  that  the  power  of  Russia  was  becoming  too 
great  for  the  perfect  safety  of  western  Europe,  in  their  pres- 
ent divided  condition.  But  many  things  might  intervene 
to  prevent  the  realization  of  the  dream  of  a  universal  mon- 
archy by  Russia,  if,  in  fact,  she  entertained  it,  and  there 
were  other  and  more  efficient  means  of  preventing  it  than 
war,  or  the  attempt  to  make  the  Ottoman  empire  strong 
enough  to  hold  the  Russian  in  check.  The  danger  will 
exist  so  long  as  the  principalities  are  regarded  as  Ottoman 
territory,  and  the  vast  countries  likely  to  be  absorbed  by 
Russia  are  subject  either  to  Mahometan  or  to  pagan  princes. 
China  will  inevitably  be  absorbed  either  by  England  from 
the  South,  or  by  Russia  from  the  North  and  West.  Not  all 
the  power  of  the  western  nations  can  revive  Turkey  and 
Persia,  and  make  them  efficient  barriers  to  a  Christian 
power  like  Russia,  planted  on  their  northern  frontiers ;  and 
if  it  wei'e  possible,  it  would  create  a  greater  danger  to  west- 
ern civilization  than  can  be  aj)preliended  from  Russia,  for 
Russia  is  a  civilized  power,  and  belongs  to  the  Christian 
family  of  nations.  The  power  of  Islam  is  broken,  and 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  Mussulman  nations.  They  cannot 
be  made  to  suffice  for  their  own  defence.  Granting  that 
the  end  the  allies  proposed  was  laudable,  their  policy  as  to 
the  means  or  mode  of  securing  it  was  singularly  short-sighted 
and  inefficient. 

We  are  confirmed  in  this  conclusion  b}''  the  results  of  the 
war.  W^e  do  not  know  the  precise  terms  of  the  treaty,  the 
exact  extent  of  the  conditions  imposed  upon  Russia,  or,  if 
the  reader  prefers,  of  the  concessions  made  by  her ;  but  it 
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is  evident  that  no  serious  damage  has  been  done  to  her 
power,  and  she  comes  out  of  the  strnggle,  perhaps,  really 
stronger  than  she  went  into  it.  The  war  has  thus  far  proved 
that  France  and  Great  Britain  alone  are  not  an  eqnal  match 
for  Russia.  They  have  had  against  her,  besides  their  own 
forces,  the  whole  force  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  valuable 
aid  of  Sardinia,  and  the  diplomatic  influence  of  Austria,  and 
yet,  without  the  active  accession  of  the  Austrian  army  and 
the  cooperation  of  Sweden,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  could 
have  made  the  campaign  of  1856  without  losing  the  game. 
It  does  not  a])pear  that  Russia  solicited  peace,  although  she 
was  willing  to  make  considerable  concessions  in  order  to 
obtain  it.  The  party,  after  Austria,  most  solicitous  for 
peace,  undoubtedly  was  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  who  could 
derive  no  advantage  by  continuing  the  war  for  a  longer  time. 
Russia  seems  to  us  to  have  lost  none  of  her  prestige  in  this 
war,  and  we  confess  that  we  appreciate  more  highh^  her 
civilization,  her  cultivation  and  humanity,  and  her  power 
and  resources,  than  we  did  before  tslie  engaged  in  the  strug- 
gle. Notiiing  has  been  done  by  all  the  force  aiTayed  against 
her  to  exhaust  her  resources,  to  diminish  her  power,  or  to 
damp  her  courage.  Yet  it  is  not  every  day  that  such  a 
force  can  be  arrayed  against  her.  The  alliance  of  France 
and  England  caimot  be  counted  on  as  a  permanent  alliance. 
It  will  most  likely  be  dissolved  in  a  very  few  years,  and 
may  not  occur  again  for  a  centurj^  Without  that  alliance, 
or  one  still  more  difficult  of  France  with  Austria,  there  can 
be  no  combination  against  Russia  strong  enough  to  hold 
her  in  check. 

Wd  take  it  foi"  granted  that  the  Black  Sea  is  neutralized, 
that  Russia  has  bound  lierself  not  to  I'ebuild  her  fleet,  or 
refortify  Sebastopol,  to  al)andon  her  coast  defences,  and  to 
reduce  Nicolaicf  to  a  commercial  port;  but  this  for  the 
moment  is  rather  to  her  advantage  than  disadvantage.  In 
closing  the  Black  Sea  to  her  fleets  and  naval  armaments,  the 
allies  have  closed  it  to  their  own,  which  will  save  her  the 
expense  of  reconstructing  her  fleet,  rebuilding  Sebastopol, 
and  keeping  up  her  naval  armaments  and  coast  defences. 
The  neuti"ali/>ation  of  the  Black  Sea  leaves  her  free  to  com- 
plete her  system  of  internal  comnnniications,  and  to  con- 
nect Sebastopol,  Odessa,  Cherson,  and  Nicolaief  by  railroads 
with  one  another  and  with  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  peace  maj'  last  long  enough  for  her  to  do  that,  and 
having  done  it,  she  will  be  prepared  to  disregard  any  im- 
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pediments  to  tlie  expansion  of  her  power  in  the  Euxine  the 
treaty  may  contain,  in  defiance  of  any  opposition  of  the 
western  powers.  All  she  wants  is  time.  If  she  had  liad 
these  railroads,  the  allies  would  never  have  been  able  to 
pass  a  winter  in  the  Crimea.  Tlie  agreement  not  to  recon- 
struct the  fortress  of  Boraarsnnd,  or  to  fortify  the  Aland 
Isles  may  be  a  mortification,  bnt  it  does  her  no  injnry.  Her 
defences  on  the  Baltic  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  are  much 
stronger  than  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  she  is  at 
liberty  to  open  channels  of  communication,  which,  while 
they  serve  tlie  purposes  of  military  defence,  will  develop 
the  industry  and  material  resources  of  her  western  provinces. 
In  a  word,  the  war  seems  to  have  shown  Uussia  wherein 
lies  her  disadvantage  in  the  face  of  the  allies,  and  the  peace, 
without  really  weakening  her,  leaves  her  free  to  remedy  it, 
and  to  put  herself  in  a  posture,  whether  of  defence  or  of 
attack,  far  more  formidable  than  that  in  which  she  stood  in 
1853. 

The  allies,  it  seems  to  us,  have  done  too  much  or  too  lit- 
tle. They  have  done  enough  to  irritate  Russia,  to  throw  her 
back  on  herself,  to  stimulate  her  to  develop  her  resources, 
to  consolidate  her  power;  but  not  enough  to  weaken  her 
effectually,  and  to  make  it  difficult  for  her  to  recover  from 
the  losses  she  has  sustained.  If  they  really  wished  so  to 
weaken  her  as  to  prevent  her  fi'om  being  able  for  a  long 
series  of  years  to  threaten  the  balance  of  power,  they  should 
not,  unless  compelled,  have  made  peace.  Tliey  should  have 
continued  the  war  till  they  had  effectually  crushed  her,  and 
with  the  principalities  and  her  southern  provinces  consti- 
tuted an  independent  Christian  state,  capable,  with  moderate 
assistance  from  the  West,  of  resisting  her  advance  towards 
Constantinople.  The  fact  of  their  having  made  peace  when 
they  did,  and  on  terms  so  little  unfavorable  to  Russia,  cre- 
ates a  suspicion  that  they  felt  themselves  unable  to  prosecute 
the  war  further  without  greater  loss  to  themselves  than  they 
were  likely  to  inflict  on  her,  and  also  that  they,  as  well  as 
the  late  Russian  emperor,  had  got  involved  in  the  war  with- 
out wishing  or  intending  it.  It  is  very  possible  that  the 
strong  desire  for  peace  manifested  by  the  late  Emperor 
Nicholas,  and  his  obvious  reluctance  to  engage  in  the  war, 
deceived  them,  and  encouraged  them  to  rise  in  their  de- 
mands. The  readiness  with  which  he  accepted  their  first 
propositions  made  them  believe,  perhaps,  that  he  would 
accept  others  still  less  favorable  to  him,  rather  than  go  to 
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war.  Tliey  possibly  were  caught  in  their  own  tre^p,  and 
wished  to  i^et  ont  of  it  at  the  earliest  moment  thej  could 
without  absolute  disgrace. 

Russia  has,  we  repeat,  suffered  no  serious  loss.  What, 
then,  have  the  allies  really  gained  ?  Turkey  is  recognized 
as  a  member  of  the  European  family  of  nations,  and  placed 
under  the  European  system  of  international  law,  a  policy 
which  France  has  pursued  steadily  for  over  three  hundred 
years  ;  but  she  is  weaker,  more  distracted,  and  if  possible, 
more  corru]:)t  than  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  and 
really  counts  for  less  in  the  balance  of  power  against  Rus- 
sia. France  has.  ])erhaps,  secured  the  JSTapoleonic  dynasty, 
made  her  emperor  acknowledged  as  a  legitimate  sovereign, 
and  gained  him  personally  a  high  rank  among  contemporary 
monarchs.  In  revenge,  she  has  created  a  ruinous  specula- 
tive spirit  at  home,  entered  into  the  material  system  at  the 
head  of  which  stands  Gi-eat  Britain,  and  burdened  herself 
with  a  heavy  national  debt,  which  for  yeai's  to  come,  will 
place  her  interests  at  the  mercy  of  Jews  and  stockjobl)ers. 
England  has  succeeded  for  the  moment  in  destroying  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea,  but  she  has  not  destroyed 
Russia  as  a  maritime  power,  as  was  her  i^^tention.  She 
has  not  stripped  Russia  of  Circassia  and  her  trans-Caucasian 
provinces  oi'  influence  ;  she  has  not  got  possession  of  the; 
inland  route  of  trade  with  the  East,  opened  new  outlets  to 
her  manufactures  in  uj)per  Asia,  or  gained  any  additional 
security  for  her  Indian  empire,  and  has  largel}'  increased 
her  national  debt,  and  the  taxes,  already  greater  than  her 
people  were  willing  to  bear.  Austria  gets  the  free  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube,  but  is  obliged,  as  she  was  not  before, 
to  share  it  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  has  lost 
her  noithern  ally,  on  whom  she  can  no  longer  depend  to 
sustain  her  in  the  fearful  Italian  question  M'hich,  if  not 
now,  must  sr/jn  be  raised.  Sardinia,  perhaps,  may  boast  of 
having  obtaiiied  the  protection  of  France  and  England  in 
her  anti-Catholic  and  tyrannical  domestic  policy,  and  per- 
haps .  the  hope  of  one  day  adding  to  her  states  the  Lom- 
Itardo-Venetian  kingdom, — a  hope  which  may  prove  an  illu- 
sion. The  balance  of  power  remains  as  far  as  ever  from 
being  adjusted,  and  the  (]uestions  of  the  I)anu])ian  princi- 
palities and  of  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey  are,  we 
suspect,  by  no  means  definitively  settled.  Russia  abandons 
her  protectorate  over  the  principalities,  but  she  has  not  lost 
their  affections,  nor  have  the  allies  gained  them.     Russia 
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has,  perliaps,  abandoned  her  (7'M«.s?'-protectorate  of  tlie  schis- 
matic Greeks  of  tlie  sultan's  dominions,  but  the  allies  have 
only  streno;thened  their  attachment  to  her,  and  made  them 
even  less  disposed  to  look  to  them  for  their  deliverance  than 
they  were  before. 

We  place  no  confidence  in  the  edict  issued  by  the  sultan 
proclaiinino;  the  civil  and  relio:iou8  equality  of  his  Christian 
subjects.  The  edict  does  not  by  any  means  establish  perfect 
equality  between  the  Christians  and  Mussulmans  of  the 
empire,  and  it  contains  clauses  which  reserve,  if  such  is  the 
pleasure  of  the  sultan,  the  predominance  of  the  Mussul- 
mans. But  even  if  the  edict  did  proclaim  entire  equality, 
it  would  amount  to  nothing,  because  the  government  is  and 
must  continue,  till  it  ceases  to  exist,  in  the  hands  of  the  in- 
fidels, who  will  have  every  facility  of  using  its  power  against 
the  Christians.  Equality  between  the  two  classes  is  impos- 
sible. The  Turkish  state,  as  far  as  it  is  a  state  at  all,  is 
founded  on  the  Koran,  and  is  and  must  be  a  Mahometan 
state.  The  Koran  contains  not  only  its  religion,  but  its 
legislation,  and  the  government  must  be  administered,  so 
far  as  it  is  legally  administered,  in  accordance  with  its  prin- 
ciples. The  Mahometan  law  must  rule  the  courts,  and  reg- 
ulate all  political  and  civil  transactions  not  subject  to  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  sultan  or  his  officials.  In  fact,  all 
Turks  are  the  slaves  of  the  sultan,  and  we  caimot  see  what 
liberty  the  Christian  acquires  by  being  placed  on  a  footing 
of  equality  with  them.  They  are  relieved  from  the  capita- 
tion tax,  but  in  revenge  they  are  compelled  to  perform  mil- 
itary service.  The  policy  of  the  measure  is  to  make  the 
Christians  and  Turks  a  single  people,  and  to  destroy  the 
separate  nationality  of  Christians ;  that  is,  to  absorb  the 
Christian  nationality  in  the  Turkish.  Hitherto,  the  Chris- 
tians, though  conquered,  have  retained  their  religion  and 
their  nationality.  Despised  and  ill-treated  by  the  Turks  as 
a  conquered  people,  they  certainly  have  been,  but  when 
they  had  paid  the  capitation  tax,  which  was  of  the  nature 
of  a  tribute,  they  were,  in  theory  at  least,  left  free  to  live 
under  their  own  laws,  and  to  observe  their  own  religion 
and  their  own  customs.  Their  bishops  and  priests  were 
their  ecclesiastical  and  civil  rulers  and  magistrates.  The 
new  arrangement  destroys  at  one  blow  their  nationalit}-, 
which  has  survived  the  conquest,  sweeps  aM'ay  their  national 
organization,  deprives  their  bishops  and  clergy  of  all  civil 
functions,  and  leaves  them  all  to  be  governed  by  Mahometan 
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law,  or  by  a  sort  of  mixed  commissions,  which,  as  far  as 
they  liave  been  tried,  have  proved  complete  failures.  Under 
the  pretence  of  liberatin<2:  the  Christian  po])ulation,  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  sultan  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
western  powers,  seems  to  us  to  give  the  last  finishing  stroke 
to  the  conquest  by  Mahomet  II. 

Fjut  waiving  this,  they  who  know  any  thing  of  Turkey, 
know  that  the  edict,  if  favorable  to  the  Christians,  will  not 
be  carried  out.  Who  is  to  carry  it  out  ?  Turks,  who  regard 
Christians  as  infidel  dogs.  They  know  that  it  is  contrary 
to  the  Koran,  contrary  to  the  religion  and  the  constitution 
of  the  empire,  and  is  not  willed  by  the  sultan,  except  as 
a  policy  forced  upon  him  by  the  C!liristian  powers.  Under 
the  eye  of  the  representatives  of  these  ])owers  at  Constan- 
tinople, they  may  carry  it  out,  but  what  is  to  induce  them 
to  do  so  elsewhere?  Suppose  they  refuse,  what  are  the 
Christians  to  do?  What  power  have  they,  or  can  they  ac- 
quire to  force  its  execution?  Thej^  have  no  votes,  they  fill 
none  of  the  offices,  are  neither  pachas,  agas,  nor  cadis,  and 
wield  none  of  the  physical  force  of  the  empire.  The  exe- 
cution rests  solely  on  the  good  will  of  Turkish  officials,  who 
detest  it  and  them.  Already  we  hear  of  disturbances  and 
massacres  of  Christians  who  have  attempted  to  assume  the 
rights  it  professes  to  give,  and  as  soon  as  the  allied  armies 
return  home,  we  may  expect  to  hear  of  one  of  the  most 
frightful  massacres  of  the  Chi'istian  population  that  has 
ever  taken  place.  If  not,  the  only  practical  effect  of  the 
measure  will  be  the  greater  oppression  of  the  Christians, 
and  pressing  the  mass  of  their  young  men  into  the  army 
and  navy  of  the  sultan.  It  is  in  vain  you  declare  the 
Christians  free,  unless  you  put  into  their  hands  the  means 
of  defending  their  freedom.  You  declare  the  Christians 
equal  to  the  Mussulmans,  but  leave  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mussulmans  all  the  power  of  the  government,  and  give  the 
Christians  no  power  in  the  state.  What  then  have  you  done 
for  them  ? 

The  Christians  and  Turks,  each  retaining  his  own  religion, 
cannot  yjossibly  be  fused  into  one  social  body,  or  made,  even 
in  a  political  sense,  one  homogeneous  people.  They  are 
separated  and  rendered  mutually  hostile  by  all  their  ante- 
cedents, and  by  tlieir  difference  of  race,  religion,  morality, 
laws,  manners,  and  institutions.  The  Christians  know  that 
the  country  called  the  Ottonjan  empire  is  theirs,  that  its 
government  should  be  in  their  hands,  and  they  hate  the 
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Turk  as  their  conqueror,  as  the  invader  of  their  rights,  the 
usurper  of  their  authority,  their  brutal  master,  and  for  f5ur 
liundred  years  their  cruel  oppressor.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Turks  despise  the  Cliristian  as  an  inlidel  dog,  as  a  vile 
slave,  mean-spirited  and  cowardly,  whom  they  have  for  four 
centuries  spurned,  and  treated  with  all  possible  scorn  and 
contumely.  They  and  the  Christians  have  mutually  oppos- 
ing moral  and  political  systems,  and  no  common  moral  or 
social  objects.  How  can  you  possibly  fuse  them  into  one 
political  or  social  people,  without  converting  either  the 
Turk  to  Christianity,  or  the  Christian  to  Mahometanism  ( 
The  thing  is  impossible.  The  Franks  and  Gallo-Tlomans 
never  became  one  people,  and  the  Gallo-Romans  had  no 
freedom,  no  protection,  no  rights,  till  the  Franks  became 
Christians.  The  Italians  had  no  rights,  were  an  oppressed 
people,  till  the  Longobards  became  Catholic.  Issue  all  the 
edicts  you  please,  and  the  Christians  and  Mussulmans  will 
remain  distinbt,  two  hostile  peoples,  till  one  or  the  other  is 
exterminated,  or  converted  to  the  religion  of  the  other.  ISTo 
force  on  earth  can  make  them  feel  and  act  as  a  single  people, 
or  make  them  live  together  in  harmony  on  the  footing  of 
reciprocal  equality,  under  the  same  government,  if  that  gov- 
ernment be  in  the  hands  of  either  party,  especially  if  in  the 
hands  of  the  Mussulman  party. 

The  allies,  perhaps,  have  dreamed,  tiiat  by  inducing  the 
porte  to  recognize  the  equality  of  the  Christian  ])opulation, 
they  would  render  Turkey  internally  more  harmonious,  and 
externally  more  powerful ;  but,  if  so,  they  must  have  had  a 
very  silly  dream.  You  cannot  sustain  a  great,  united,  and 
vigorous  empire,  without  patriotism  and  loyalty.  The  Turk 
is  attached  to  his  race,  not  to  the  soil.  He  has  a  race,  but 
properly  speaking,  no  country.  He  is  merely  encamped  in 
Europe ;  he  has  never  settled  there,  and  though  he  may 
have  a  fanaticism  of  race  or  of  religion,  he  has  and  can  have 
none  of  that  patriotism  which  was  so  powerful  with  the  old 
Grseco-Romans,  and  which  renders  modern  Christian  nations 
so  invincible  when  fighting  on  their  own  soil.  The  eastern 
Christian  has  a  strong  attachment  to  his  race,  and,  unhap- 
pily, a  repugnance  equally  strong  to  every  race  not  his  own. 
This  was  the  great  fault  of  the  eastern  Christians  before  the 
Mahometan  conquest,  that  which  constituted  the  weakness 
of  the  lower  empire,  and  ultimately  caused  its  ruin.  Re- 
ligion itself  was  unable  to  subdue  it,  and  the  Greek  chose 
rather  to  give  up  the  unity  of  the  church  than  to  surrender 
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tlie  prejudices  of  race.  But  notwithstanding  tliis  prejurlice 
of  race,  the  besetting  sin  of  the  East,  and  not  yet  wholly 
extinct  in  the  West,  wliicli  is  everywhere  a  relic  of  barbarian 
heathenism,  and  which  the  Ivonian  civilization  rejjelled,  as 
does  the  Catholic  religion,  the  eastern  Christians  might  be 
patriots.  They  have  a  strong  attachment  to  the  soil,  and 
could  be,  and  pei-haps,  after  the  lessons  of  the  last  four  hun- 
dred years  would  be,  sincere  and  devoted  patriots,  if  they 
had  a  country  to  love,  and  to  defend ;  but  they  have  and 
can  have  no  country  so  long  as  the  Turk  bears  rule.  They 
cannot  look  upon  the  padishah  as  their  legitimate  sovereign, 
they  can  feel  no  love  or  esteem  for  him,  or  understand  how 
it  can  be  their  duty  to  be  loyal  to  him ;  and  whatever  of 
patriotism  may  still  burn  in  their  bosoms  must  prompt  them 
to  dethrone  him.  and  expel  him  and  his  Mahometan  sub- 
jects from  the  land.  As  long  as  the  Turk  has  dominion  in 
the  empire,  and  rules  the  native  land  of  the  eastern  Chris- 
tians, patriotism,  on  their  part,  must  array  tliem  against 
him,  and  lead  them  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Chris- 
tian power  that  labors  to  overthrow  him  and  liberate  them. 
They  owe  no  loyalty  to  the  territorial  government,  do  not, 
will  not,  and  cannot,  recognize  a  legitimate  sovereio:n  in  the 
successor  of  Mahomet  II.  and  the  lieutenant  of  the  rrophet. 
Of  all  absurd  dreams,  that  of  raising  up  a  powerful  state  in 
the  East,  composed  of  a  mixed  population  of  Christians  and 
Mussulmans,  under  a  Mahometan  ruler,  is  the  absurdest. 
The  policy  could  have  been  conceived  only  b}'  an  English 
statesman,  like  Lord  Palmerston,  or  Lord  John  Russell,  who 
has  never  learned  that  oil  and  water  will  not  mix,  who  takes 
no  account  of  religious  principles,  or  natural  incongruities, 
and  supposes  that  when  he  has  obtained  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment, or  an  order  in  council,  nothing  more  is  needed.  Yet 
the  ill  success  of  his  experiment  in  L"eland,  which  he  has 
tried  under  the  most  favorable  circumstimces,  would  have 
taught  him  better,  if  he  had  been  capable  of  learning  in  the 
school  of  experience. 

The  allies,  therefore,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  have  done 
nothing  for  the  Christians  of  the  Ottoman  dominions, 
whose  condition  it  is  fair  to  assume  will,  as  soon  as  their 
armies  are  withdrawn,  if  withdrawn  they  are,  be  worse  than 
it  has  been  before  for  a  long  time.  They  have  done  noth- 
ing towards  restoring  the  "  sick  man  "  to  health  and  vigor, 
or  to  strengthen  Turkey  against  Russia.  They  have  sus- 
tained in  power  what  we  will  call  "  Young  Turkey,"  or 
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what  it  pleases  English  politicians  to  call  "  The  Reforming 
Party ;"  but  in  this  tliey  have  rendered  her,  they  have  ren- 
dered civilization  itself,  no  service.  We  have  heard  much 
of  the  reforms  introduced  into  Turkey  during  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  and  the  progress  she  is  making  in 
civilization,  or  in  approximating  the  civilization  of  the 
West,  and  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  some  progress  has 
been  made  at  Constantinople  in  rejecting  the  least  objec- 
tionable portions  of  Mahometanism,  and  in  adopting  the 
vices  and  frivolity  of  our  western  civilization.  But  we 
see  in  this  nothing  to  encourage  us.  AVestern  civilization 
is  a-t  bottom  a  Christian  civilization,  and  can  be  adopted  in 
its  essential  and  living  principles  by  no  nation  that  rejects, 
or  does  not  adopt,  the  Christian  religion.  Xo  nation  can 
adhere  to  the  Koran  and  enter  into  the  civilized  order  of 
Europe  or  America.  Even  if  a  Mussulman  people  were  to 
reject  the  Koran,  without  accepting  the  Bible,  it  could  not 
enter  that  order.  It  could  adopt  only  what  is  anomalous  in  it, 
accidental  to  it,  or  exists  along  with  it,  in  spite  of  it ;  for  what 
constitutes  its  life,  its  soul,  its  vigor,  is  Christianity,  and 
not  an  abstract  or  disembodied  Christianity,  but  the  church. 
We  have  seen  no  advance  towards  Christianity  by  these  re- 
forming Turks.  The  West  they  imitate  is  not  the  Chris- 
tian West,  but  the  unbelieving,  immoral,  degenerate  West, 
which  in  many  respects  is  below  even  the  old  Mussulman 
East.  The  Turks  wdio  have  been  educated  in  France,  -Prus- 
sia, England  and  other  western  states  are  among  the  very 
worst  specimens  even  of  Turks.  They  believe  neither  in 
Christ  nor  in  Mahomet ;  neitlier  in  the  Bible  nor  the  Koran, 
neither  in  God  nor  the  devil,  and  have  neither  hope  of 
heaven  nor  fear  of  hell.  They  have  neither  religion  nor 
loyalty,  neither  patriotism  nor  wise  policy.  They  are 
pure  egotists,  and  the  last  people  in  the  world  to  regenerate 
or  even  preserve  a  state.  The  reforms  introduced  b}^ 
Mahmoud  and  the  present  sultan  into  the  organization  and 
administration  of  the  empire  ai'e  copied  from  the  worst 
features  of  the  European  bureaucracy,  and  tend  only  to 
exaggerate  the  previous  despotism  of  the  state.  The  old 
hereditary  fiefs  and  governments  are  all  abolished,  and  the 
pachas  and  other  officers  of  the  administration  of  the  prov- 
inces are  all  appointed  immediately  by  the  central  gov- 
ernment, and  can  count  on  holding  their  places  only  for  a 
brief  term.  Hence  the  aim  of  each  is  not  the  honest  dis- 
charge of  his  duty  for  the  good  of  his  people,  and  the 
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strength  of  the  empire,  but  to  turn  his  office  for  tlie  brief  time 
lie  may  hold  it,  to  the  best  possible  account  for  himself. 
Peculation  and  robbery  ]>revail  from  the  grand  vizier  down 
to  the  lowest  official.  The  revenues  of  the  empire  seldom 
find  their  way  into  the  imperial  treasury,  and  the  people 
are  pluTidered  by  each  successive  swarm  of  officials  to  the 
last  cent.  There  is  no  security  for  life  or  property.  The 
sultan  is  the  sole  landholder  in  his  dominions,  especially 
since  the  confiscation  of  the  proi)erty  of  the  mosques,  at 
the  advice,  we  presume,  of  England  and  France,  well  ex- 
perienced in  desjioiling  religion  of  its  goods.  The  property 
of  the  mosques  had  hitherto  been  counted  sacred  and  in- 
violable, and  amounted  to  a  cousiderable  portion  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  empire.  The  Turkish  proprietor 
could  count  with  no  certainty  that  his  property  would  de- 
scend to  his  children,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  give  it  to 
the  mosque,  and  lease  it  back  at  almost  a  iiominal  rent,  and 
thus  secure  to  his  children  its  use.  But  even  this  means  of 
providing  for  one's  family  after  his  death  is  now  taken 
away.  The  war  has  stimulated  no  industrial  activity  among 
the  Mussulman  population,  which  visibly  diminishes  almost 
daily.  It  is  then  idle  to  expect  any  thing  from  the  pre- 
tended reforms  favored  by  the  government.  They  are  con- 
trary to  tlie  genius  of  a  Mahometan  state,  and  can  only  tend 
to  hasten  its  downfall. 

The  allies  have  placed  the  Danubian  principalities  undei- 
the  sovereignty  of  Turkey,  and  treat  them  as  a  part  of  the 
Ottoman  empire.  This  we  regard  as  an  outrage  upon  the 
Chribtian  conscience.  Tui-key  never  had  and  was  never  en- 
titled to  the  smerainete  of  these  principalities,  and  nothing 
is  really  added  to  her  strength  by  its  being  acknowledged. 
Their  future  government  is  not  left  to  themselves,  and 
must  be  arranged  between  them  and  Turkey,  with  the  ap- 
probation of  the  five  powers,  instead  of  Russia.  They  gain 
nothing  as  Christian  states,  and  will  most  likely  lose  in  their 
material  prosperity.  J^othing  appears  to  have  been  done 
to  detach  them  from  Russia,  or  to  organize  them  into  a 
state  with  a  political  interest  in  accordance  with  those  of 
the  allies.  In  any  point  of  view  we  can  consider  the  ques- 
tion, we  are  therefore  unable  to  see  any  thing  gained  by 
the  war  or  secured  by  the  treaty  of  any  real  importance  in 
preserving  the  balance  of  power  or  really  advantageous  to 
the  Christian  populations  of  the  East. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say   that  good   may  not  grow  out 
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of  it.  Protestants  have  gained,  probahlj,  the  freedom  to 
prosecute  their  missions  in  the  East,  witliont  hindrance 
from  the  civil  and  political  power  of  the  Greek  bishops 
and  clergy,  and  this  they  will  consider  a  gain,  though  we 
consider  it  none,  for  we  prefer  the  Greek  schism  to  any 
form  of  Protestantism.  The  non-nnited  Greek  church  is 
not  a  church  under  excommunication,  and  none  in  its  com- 
munion are  to  be  accounted  schismatics,  except  by  their 
own  voluntary  act  or  adhesion  to  ttie  schis-n.  The  com- 
munion itself,  since  the  council  of  Florence,  is  not,  unless 
we  are  misinformed,  schismatic,  and  only  tliose  members  of 
it  who  personally  reject  the  supremacy  of  the  Holy  See  in- 
cur the  guilt  of  schism.  We  can  easily  believe  that  great 
numbers  in  that  communion  may  be  saved,  as  they  have  the 
priesthood  and  the  sacraments.  We  must  therefore  prefer 
the  Greek  church  to  any  of  the  Protestant  establishments. 
Besides,  Protestant  missionaries  only  make  those  they  de- 
tacli  from  the  Greek  church  infidels,  or  men  of  no  religion. 
The  Catholic  Church,  we  presume,  has  also  gained  the  same 
freedom  that  is  accorded  to  Protestants.     This  is  a  real 

fain,  and  may  open  the  way  to  the  regeneration  of  the  East, 
f,  as  we  have  seen  asserted,  but  are  not  sure,  the  sultan  has 
granted  freedom  to  Mussulmans  to  become  Christians,  and 
renegades  to  return  to  the  Christian  faith,  some  proo;ress 
has  been  made.  An  edict  to  this  effect  has  indeed  been 
published,  granting  freedom  to  the  renegade  to  return  to 
the  Christian  faith,  which  before  could  not  be  done  with- 
out incurring  the  penalty  of  death,  and  even  to  Mussulmans 
born  such  to  becouje  Christians;  but  it  may  be  revoked  at 
any  moment.  What  is  really  wanting  to  the  regeneration 
of  the  East,  and  disposing  forever  of  the  eastern  question, 
is  the  reunion  of  the  eastern  schismatics  with  Rome,  and 
full  liberty  of  propagandism  for  the  Catholic  Church.  The 
former  effected  and  the  latter  conceded,  the  church  would 
deal  with  the  Turks  as  she  did  with  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  the 
Goths  in  Spain,  and  the  Longobards  in  Italy.  She  -would 
send  her  religious  among  them,  and  in  a  brief  time  convert 
the  majority  of  them  to  the  Catholic  religion.  Turkey  be- 
come Catholic,  would  become  a  power  able  to  stand  alone, 
and  to  resist  any  advance  of  Russia  towards  Constantinople, 
or  the  Persian  Gulf.  What  is  really  wanting  to  pi'cserve 
the  balance  of  power  is  a  Catholic  East.  Under  a  Mussul- 
man or  a  non-Catholic  East,  Russia  or  any  civilized  power 
occupying  the  position  of  Russia,  must  always  be  menacing 
to  it,  and  likely  to  disturb  the  balance  of  power. 
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And  it  is  hei-e  we  liiid  our  only  fault  with  the  admirable 
worlv  of  Mr.  Dix,  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Mr. 
Dix  UTiderstunds  well  that  Turkey  was  never  within  tlie  pale 
of  the  international  law  of  (yhristendoni,  and  that  the  attempt 
of  the  allies  to  hi'ino-  her  within  it  is  in  violation  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  the  public  law  of  Christian  nations,  as  well  as  an 
outrage  upon  the  Christian  conscience.  He  understands  well 
that  Christian  nations  ought  not  for  the  purpose  of  maintain- 
ing a  bahince  of  i)Ower,  or  for  any  other  purpose,  to  go  to 
war  to  sustain  and  perjietuate  the  ]\Iussulinan  power,  and 
that  to  do  so  is  to  complicate,  not  to  settle  the  eastern  ques- 
tion. He  properly  contends  that  the  allies,  if  they  inter- 
posed at  all  in  eastern  affairs,  should  have  interposed  on  the 
side  of  the  Christians  against  the  Turks,  not  by  any  means, 
as  they  have  done,  on  the  side  of,  the  Turks  against  the 
Christians.  The  right  to  the  empire,  he  justly  maintains, 
is  in  the  Christian  population  of  Turkey,  and  that  true  policy 
as  well  as  justice  was  to  seek  the  adjustment  of  the  balance 
of  power,  by  restoring  to  them  the  eastern  eiiipiie.  Thus 
far  we  agree  with  him  in  principle;  but  he  thinks  that  the 
East  might  be  regenerated  by  means  either  of  the  Greek 
schism  or  his  own  favorite  Anglicanism.  But  neither  will 
answer,  though  either  is  certainly  preferable  to  Mahometan- 
ism.  Anglicanism  has  no  regenerative  power,  and  it  is  un- 
able to  prevent  England  herself  from  lapsing  into  heathen- 
ism and  barbarism.  The  Greek  schism,  professed  by  Russia, 
is  precisely  that  which  lost  the  Greek  empire,  and  deprived 
the  Greek  churcli  of  the  power  to  convert  its  barbarian  con- 
querors. Cut  off  from  the  centre  of  unity,  and  deprived  of 
the  means  of  renewing  its  life  at  its  central  fountain,  it  was 
powerless  before  the  Turkish  conquerors,  and  has  done  noth- 
ing for  four  hundred  years  towards  christianizing  them, 
or  even  winning  their  respect  for  the  Christian  religion.  It 
is  idle,  therefore,  to  suppose  that  it  would  have  any  power 
to  regenerate  the  East,  and  maintain  in  its  vigor  a  new  Chris- 
tian empire,  composed,  as  it  would  necessarily  be,  of  a  mul- 
titude of  jarring  and  conflicting  races.  Neither  Anglicanism 
nor  the  Greek  schism  has  of  itself  sufficient  vitality  to  sus- 
tain a  state,  and  neither  affords  any  bond  of  union.  The 
Russian  is  better  than  the  Turk,  but  his  conqiiest  of  the 
Turk  would  not  settle  the  eastern  question,  because  he 
would  sustain  only  a  schismatic  religion,  which  would  place 
him  in  hostility  to  the  West. 

It  is  this  fact  that  a  schismatic  or  non-Catholic  religion 
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will  not  regenerate  the  East,  and  that  Russia  can  give  it  only 
a  schismatic  religion,  which  constitntes  the  principal  com- 
plication in  the  case.  The  interposition  of  the  allies  in  favor 
of  the  Ciiristian  population  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  instead 
of  the  interposition  of  Russia,  would  not  have  removed  the 
difficulty,  for  the  great  mass  of  that  population  are  schisma- 
tics, and  cannot  furnish  the  necessary  elements  of  a  united 
and  homogeneous  Christian  state.  There  is  no  real  redemp- 
tion of  the  East  possible,  till  the  Greek  schism  is  healed,  and 
the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  returns  to  his  duty.  The 
reunion  of  the  schismatics  of  the  Greek  rite,  which  would 
be  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  Armenian  rite,  and  the  con- 
version of  the  Nestorians  and  Jacobites,  would  prepare  the 
way  for  the  reestablishment  of  the  eastern  empire  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  the  regeneration  of  all  Asia.  To  this  re- 
union Great  Britain  is  more  opposed  than  even  Russia,  and 
we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  France  is  very  earnest  for 
it.  The  Holy  Father  is  laboring  for  it,  and  if  the  allies 
favored  it  in  good  faith,  and  showed  that  they  sympathized 
with  the  Christians  rather  than  with  the  Turks,  it  could  be 
easily  effected.  This  effected,  and  the  Greek  church  restored 
to  its  vitality,  and  strengthened  by  its  union  with  the  West, 
the  Turks  would  be  converted,  and  the  beautiful  regions 
the}'^  have  desolated  for  four  hundred  years  would  once  more 
teem  with  a  rich  and- flourishing  Christian  population,  and 
assume  their  original  rank  in  the  Christian  world.  A  new 
Christian  empire  would  arise,  like  that  of  the  Franks  in  the 
West  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries,  which  would  be  a 
sufficient  counterpoise  to  that  of  Russia. 

Whether  this  will  be  effected  or  not,  is  more  than  we  are 
able  to  say ;  but  this  much  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  till 
it  is  effected  the  eastern  question  is  not  settled.  As  long 
as  Russia  has  the  sympathy  of  the  Christians  of  the  East,  and 
as  long  as  she  can  appear  to  be  fighting  for  the  cross  against 
the  crescent,  she  will  extend  herself  in  the  direction  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  threaten  the  European  balance  of 
power.  The  present  peace  we  apprehend  will  prove  only  a 
truce.  Russia  believes  tliat  it  is  her  mission  to  drive  out 
the  Turks,  and  restore  the  cross  on  St.  Sophia;  and  unless 
others  fulfil  that  mission,  slie  will  continue  to  prosecute  it. 
She  will  be  right  in  doing  so,  for  the  Turk  never  has  ac- 
quired, and  never  can  acquire,  l)y  the  law  of  Christendom, 
so  long  as  he  remains  a  stranger  to  the  Christian  faith,  the 
right  to  hold  a  Christian  people  in  subjection.     As  against 
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the  Turk    Iviissia    is    Christian,    and    has    the    ri^lit  to  in- 
terpose in   belialf  of  the  sul)ju2:ated   Christian   pojDr.lation. 
As  regards  the  East,  tlie  war  lias,  tlierefore,  in  our  view, 
settled  nothing ;  and  a  few  veai's  may  see  the  same  complica- 
tion reappear.     In  the  West  nothing  is  settled,  except  the 
personal  position  of  tlie  emperor  of  the  French.     England 
has  lost  Russia  as  her  ally  ;  she  had  alread}'  lost  Austria  ;  and 
she  can,  in  a  Mar  with  France,  count  upon   no  Eurojiean 
ally.     Austria  has  also  lost  Russia  as  her  ally,  and  will  find 
it  no  easy  matter  to  sustain  hei'self  between  France  and 
Prussia.     We  see  not  how  Austria  is  to  sustain  herself  in 
Italy,  or  what  is  to  prevent  Napoleon  III.  from  adopting 
and  carrying  out  the  Italiaii  policy,  shadowed  forth  in  his 
famous  letter  to  Colonel  Edgar  Ney.     She  cannot  rely  on 
llussia  to  come  to  her  aid  ;  and  tliat  policy  so  unich  accords, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  hostile  to  Catholicity,  with  the  policy  of 
England,  that  she  can  rely  just  as  little  on  the  assistance  of 
Great  Britain.     If  the  newspaper  reports  of  conversations 
held  by  the  plenipotentiaries  at  the  close  of  the  peace  con- 
ferences, on  Italian  affairs,  are  worthy  of  any  confidence,  an 
Italian  question  is  likely  soon  to  arise  of  far  more  difficult 
solution  tlum  that  of  the  East.      But  we  are  not  disposed  to 
credit  these  reports;  and  we  can  hardly  believe  that  Austria 
consented  to  assume  her  attitude  towards  llussia  without  be- 
ing reassui'ed  as  to  her  Italian  possessions  by  France  and 
(rreat  Britain. 

There  are  questions  enough  in  regard  to  the  East  yet  re- 
maining, to  make  the  allies  chary  of  raising  Italian  questions. 
Since  the  foregoing  part  of  this  article  was  written,  we  have 
seen  the  treaty,  as  publislied  in  the  newspapers.  We  see 
that  the  government  of  the  Danubian  principalities  is  not 
settled  by  the  treaty ;  and  there  is  room  for  a  very  pretty 
quarrel,  as  to  what  it  shall  be.  We  perceive  also,  that  the 
hatti-houmayonn,  conceding  eqnal  civil  rights  to  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  empire,  though  communicated  to  the  congress, 
is  not  placed  under  the  pi'otection  of  the  five  powers,  and 
that  these  powers  disclaim  all  right  to  the  protectorate  of 
the  Chi-istian  population,  or  to  interpose  between  them  and 
the  sultan.  Thus  they  have  sacrificed  the  Christians,  and 
left  to  Kussia  all  the  reason  for  inter|)osing  her  protection 
she  ever  had.  The  two  great  questions  which  led  to  the 
war,  that  of  the  principalities  and  that  of  the  Christians  of 
the  Ottoman  empire,  remain  in  fact  opeii  questions,  and 
(piestions  on  which  the  allies  themselves  are  not  unlikely  to 
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rlisagree.  Russia  will  hardly  escape  beinsj  drawn  into  the 
quarrel ;  and  we  may  in  a  very  few  _years  find  Turkey  flying 
to  her  for  protection  against  her  present  occupants. 

But  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  the  future.  Just  at  present 
much  depends  on  the  emperor  of  the  French,  whose  policy 
or  conduct  it  is  never  easy  to  foresee,  because  he  avails  him- 
self of  events,  and  never  sliapes  them.  He  uses  men  and 
events,  but  has  not  the  order  of  intellect  that  controls  them. 
We  confess  we  have  little  confidence  in  him,  and  always 
apprehend  more  evil  than  good  from  any  policy  he  may 
adopt.  We  do  not  oppose  his  dynasty,  for  France  cannot 
1)6  a  republic,  and  we  prefer  the  Bonapartes  to  the  Bour- 
bons. But  we  do  not  believe  it  wise  for  Catholic  journal- 
ists to  eulogize  him.  Were  we  a  Frenchman  in  France,  we 
should  support  the  emperor  ;  for  there  would  be  there  no 
alternative.  As  an  American,  and  a  Catholic,  we  believe  it 
would  be  incompatible  with  our  duty  both  to  our  church 
and  to  our  country  to  eulogize  hiuL  Catholicity  is  opposed 
to  revolutionism,  to  anarchy,  if  you  will,  to  red-republican- 
ism ;  but  she  is  not  the  friend  of  csesarism,  or  despotism  in 
any  form.  She  accepts  in  every  country  the  political  order 
she  finds  established,  and  does  the  best  slie  can  with  it ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  order  most  agreeable  to 
her  wishes,  and  most  consonant  to  her  principles,  is  the 
oi'der  which  is  established  in  this  country.  To  eulogize 
Louis  Napoleon,  and  to  declaim  against  American  democ- 
racy in  the  name  of  Catholicity,  does  not  become  a  Catholic 
journalist  in  America,  and  is  simply  justifying  the  Know- 
nothing  movement.  Men  placed  in  responsible  situations, 
in  times  like  these,  should  weigh  well  the  words  they  speak. 
The  church  is  conservative,  but  she  is  not  a  csesarist. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  say,  the  eastern  war  and  the 
recent  peace  alike  prove  to  us,  that  European  statesmen 
take  no  enlarged  views,  and  act  only  in  reference  to  tempo- 
rary questions.  Liberal  and  religious  considerations  have 
no  weight  with  them ;  and  the}^  seek  only  the  material  in- 
terests of  the  moment.  Louis  Napoleon  is  laboring  with 
gi'eat  success  to  materialize  France,  and  to  destroy  the  in- 
tei'est  of  Frenchmen  in  great  moral,  social,  political,  and 
spiritual  questions.  If  his  policy  succeeds,  we  shall  in  a 
few  years  see  France  as  engrossed  in  material  interests,  as 
is  Eno;land  herself,  and  with  just  as  little  sense  of  religion. 
The  forms  of  religion  and  the  pomp  of  worship  may  be 
preserved,  but  religious  thought  and  religious  life  will  have 
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passed  away,  not  to  return  till  a  new  calamity  befalls  the 
nation.  This  will  result  from  the  fact,  that  the  only  free- 
dom that  ])olicy  allows  is  freed(jm  to  live  and  labor  for  the 
^oods  of  the  body.  France  may,  like  England,  become  rich 
in  worldly  goods,  but  she  now  l)ids  fair  to  become  poor  in 
all  that  which  has  hitherto  constituted  her  glory. 

We  intended,  on  comtnencing  this  article,  to  speak  of  the 
Anglo- French  alliance  in  its  pj-obable  relations  to  this  west- 
ern hemisphere  ;  but  events  succeed  one  another  with  such 
rapidity,  and  rhe  aspect  of  things  changes  so  often  and  so 
suddenly,  that  what  we  should  say  to- day  would  be  obsolete 
to-moi-row.  We  have  no  belief  in  the  permanence  of  that 
alliance.  The  questions  likely  to  ai'isc  in  Turkey,  the  prin- 
cipalities, and  Italy,  will  most  probably  dissolve  it ;  if  not, 
rival  commercial  and  industrial  interests  will  prevent  its 
long  continuance.  But  even  its  permanence  has  nothing 
very  alarming  for  us.  France  will  not  in  mere  wantonness, 
or  in  a  spirit  of  imperial  propagandism,  make  war  upon  us  ; 
and  Great  Britain  cannot  aiford  to  do  it,  because  the  injury 
she  might  do  us  would  be  at  least  an  erpial  injury  to  her- 
self. A  commercial  and  noanufacturing  nation,  like  Great 
Britain,  must  be  mad  to  go  to  war  with  her  best  customer, 
and  without  whose  custom  she  nmst  shut  up  shop.  The  enlist- 
ment question  b}^  the  energetic  action  of  our  government, 
we  presume,  is  settled  ;  and  the  Central  American  question 
is  in  a  fair  \vay  of  settling  itself.  Any  flagrant  attempt  of 
France  or  England  to  gain  an  undue  control  in  Mexico  will 
be  followed  by  the  annexation  of  that  distracted  republic  to 
the  Union, — a  thing  which  we  do  not  desire,  but  which 
must  come,  if  European  powers  attempt  to  interfere  in  the 
matter.  Mexico,  and  especially  tlie  church  in  Mexico, 
would  gain  by  the  annexation,  and  we  could  not  oppose  it 
on  Catholic  grounds. 

We  are  of  course  unprepared  for  war ;  and  :is  our  policy 
is  peace  with  all  the  world,  we  always  shall  be  unprepai'cd 
for  war,  till  war  comes.  France  and  England  combined 
could  do  us  serious  injury,  if  they  were  to  attack  us,  l)ut 
they  would  by  no  means  be  able  to  subdue  us.  Tlie  third 
year  of  the  war  would  be  fatal  to  them.  On  our  own  soil 
we  are  invincible  ;  and  the  trial,  were  it  to  come,  would  dis- 
prove Bulfon's  theory,  that  man  degenerates  in  the  I^ew 
World.  (J poll  the  wliole,  old  Europe  had  better  attend  to 
her  own  affairs,  and  let  us  on  this  continent  alone.  AVe 
wish    Europe   well  ;    we  acknowledge    her   supei'ioriby    in 
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many  things  over  ns  ;  but  we  hold  ourselves  independent 
Americans,  ready  to  take  advice,  and  to  spurn  dictation  ; 
we  feel  that  we  have  certain  advantages  which  she  wants, 
and  is  not  likely  to  secure.  Here  we  are  not  cursed  by 
being  overgoverned.  Here  man  is  man,  and  accustomed 
to  rely  on  himself.  He  is  not  in  perpetual  leading-strings. 
He  is  not,  as  in  old  Europe,  impatient  of  authority,  and  yet 
unable  to  govern  himself.  Here  lie  can  be  manly ;  and  in 
proportion  as  he  gets  rid  of  Calvinism  and  his  European 
servility,  and  becomes  Catholic,  a  meuiber  of  a  church  that 
gives  his  nature  fair  play,  he  will  prove  himself  the  admi- 
ration and  envy  of  the  world.  Let  old  Europe  beware  how 
she  attempts  to  interfere  with  his  natural  development. 
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[Prom  Brovvnson's  Quarterly  Review  for  January.  1856.] 

A  FEW  weeks  since  the  steamer  brought  us  news  that 
our  English  cousins  were  in  a  great  ferment  through  appre- 
hension of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Such  a  war  might  well  strike  them  with  conster- 
nation, for  a  war  with  this  country  would  be  a  far  more 
serious  affair  to  Great  Britain  than  that  which,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  France,  she  is  now  wagino-  as^ainst  Russia, — not 
so  much  on  account  of  our  military  and  naval  strength  or 
preparations,  indeed,  as  on  account  of  the  vast  commercial 
interests  involved  between  the  two  countries.  Great  Brit- 
ain, especially  while  at  war  with  Russia,  Injs  to  defend  on 
us  for  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  breadstuffs  and  pro- 
visions needed  for  her  operatives,  and  at  all  times  for  the 
cotton  to  supply  her  mills,  the  best  market  for  her  manu- 
factures, and  at  present,  for  bullion  to  sustain  her  credit. 
The  bare  news  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  this  country 
would  bankrupt  half  or  two  thirds  of  her  trading  houses, 
stop  her  mills,  prostrate  her  finances,  break  up  tliat  net- 
work of  credit  by  which  she  holds  in  thraldom  the  whole 
industrial  and  commercial  world,  and  render  it  impossible 
for  her  to  raise  the  taxes  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war,  or 
to  meet  even  the  ordinary  expenses  of  her  goverment.  She 
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would  find  herself,  witliout  u  blow  l)ciii<;  struck,  virtually 
reduced  to  a  second  or  third  rate  European  power.  The  very 
existence  of  England  as  a  first-class  power  de])ends  on  her 
keeping  the  peace  Avith  us,  and  cultivating  with  us  the 
most  friendly  relations.  We  cannot  suppose  her  statesmen 
ignorant  of  this  fact,  and  therefore  we  have  felt  on  this  side 
of  the  water  none  of  the  apprehensions  which  appear  to 
have  been  so  distressing  on  the  other. 

Our  policy  is  peace,  for  we  want  no  coiupicsts  but  those 
which  are  best  secured  by  peace  and  friendly  intercourse. 
AVe  regard  Great  Britain  and  ourselves  as  rivals,  but  we 
wish  for  our  sake  and  for  hers  the  rivalry  between  us  to  be 
one  of  trade  and  industry,  not  one  of  arms.  Yet  we  are 
not  likely  to  tremble  or  turn  pale  at  the  thought  of  the  lat- 
ter sort  of  rivalry,  if  the  protection  of  our  legitimate  inter- 
ests, and  the  vindication  of  our  national  honor,  render  war 
necessary.  We  have  a  larger  maritime  population  than 
Great  Britain,  our  naval  constructors  and  our  sailors  are  at 
least  equal  to  hei"s,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time, 
if  rcMjuii-ed  to  put  forth  our  energy,  we  could  construct,  fit 
out,  and  man  a  fleet  which  Vv'ould  connnand  the  respect  of 
even  British  admirals,  so  sparing  in  their  respect  for  any 
thing  not  British.  Our  military  and  naval  officers  and  com- 
manders we  are  quite  willing  to  match  against  those  of  any 
other  nation,  for  their  science,  skill,  intelligence,  bravery, 
and  gentlemanly  dejiortment,  and  for  men,  we  can  recruit 
half  a  million  in  less  time  and  with  less  trouble  than  Great 
Britain  can  thirty  thousand;  men,  too,  who  have  all  the 
activity  of  the  Frenchman,  the  reckless  bravery  of  the  Irish- 
man, and  the  pluck  of  the  Englishman,  or  the  German,  with 
an  intelligence  and  enterprising  genius  peculiarly  their  own. 
We  have  all  our  I'esources  within  ourselves,  and  nothing 
■prevents  us  from  being  the  first  military  power  in  the 
world,  but  the  want  of  powerful  neighbors  and  a  battle- 
field. In  spirit  the  American  people  are  essentially  a  mil- 
itary peoi)le,  combining  the  peculiar  military  excellences  of 
the  several  European  nations  from  which  we  have  sprung. 
A  war  with  Great  Britain  would,  no  doubt,  cause  us  severe 
losses  and  much  suffering,  but  we  should  come  out  from  it 
stronger  than  we  went  into  it,  while  she  would  come 
out  sufficiently  humbled  to  satisfy  her  bitterest  enemies. 
We  do  not  court  war  with  hei",  but  we  do  not  fear  it.  We 
do  not  want  it,  because  a  few  years  of  peace  will  do  for  us 
all  that  we  could  hope  to  effect  by  the  most  successful  war. 
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Oreat  Britain  is  destined  one  day  to  pale  before  ns  as  Tyre 
])aled  before  her  dauijliter  Carthno-e,  and  when  tliere  will 
be  no  Rome  to  aveno::e  her,  or  to  in^nlf  ns  in  our  turn. 

Tlie  latest  news  that  has  reached  ns  at  the  time  of  writinc:;, 
is  that  onr  Eno-lish  eonsins  are  less  alarmed,  and  begin  to 
feel  assnred  that  there  will  be  no  war  between  them  and  ns. 
We  can  tell  them  that  there  certainly  will  be  no  war  at  pres- 
ent, that  none  has  for  a  moment  been  contemplated  by  oiir 
government,  and  we  believe  none  even  by  theirs.  Whatever 
was  fhe  motive  of  despatebing  an  English  fleet  to  the  West 
Indies,  we  feel  qnite  confident  tbat  it  was  sent  witliont  any 
hostile  intent  towards  ns.  Lord  Palmerston  conld  not  have 
been  so  ill  advised  as  to  suppose  that  the  presence  of  a  fleet 
would  aid  his  diplomacy,  and  tend  in  any  degree  what- 
ever to  indnce  onr  government  to  modify  its  demands,  or  to 
change  its  settled  policy  with  regard  either  to  this  continent 
or  the  European.  It  may  be  that  the  fleet  was  sent  there  in 
consequence  of  some  false  reports  as  to  the  fitting  out,  in 
our  ports,  of  Russian  privateers  to  prey  upon  British  com- 
merce ;  it  may  be  that  it  was  sent  there  to  intercept  pro- 
posed filibustering  expeditions  from  New  York  for  the 
coast  of  Ireland  ;  or  it  may  be  tbat  it  was  sent  there  merely 
to  keep  the  fleet  in  a  state  of  efficiency  for  renewing  its 
brilliant  exploits  and  achievements  in  tbe  Baltic,  on  the  re- 
opening of  navigation  next  spring  ;  but  we  cannot  believe 
that  it  was  sent  there  with  a  view  of  overawing  our  gc/vern- 
ment,  and  preventing  it  from  carrying  out  its  policy  witli 
regard  to  Central  America.  Of  such  folly  and  madness,  we 
do  not  believe  even  Lord  Palmerston  to  be  capable. 

But  tbough  there  is  no  danger,  at  least  no  immediate 
danger  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  there  are  some  grave  questions  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments not  yet  settled,  and  aj^parently  not  as  yet  in  a 
train  of  being  settled.  Something  more  than  a  simple 
apology  is  due  us  for  the  recent  outrage  on  the  part  of  the 
British  ministry,  in  undertaking  to  enlist  recruits  for  their 
meagre  Crimean  army  on  our  territory,  in  violation  of  our 
municipal  laws.  The  fact  is  proved,  is  conceded  even,  and 
the  excuse  that  instructions  were  given  to  the  British  agents 
to  be  careful  not  to  wound  our  susceptibilities,  and  in  doing 
the  thing  which  our  laws  expressly  forbid,  to  be  careful  not 
to  come  within  the  reach  of  those  laws,  is  justly  represented 
by  Attorney-deneral  Cushing  as  an  aggravation  of  the  of- 
fence.    No  doubt  our  government  feels  that  it  can  afford  to 
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be  forbeariiiir  with  Gi'eat  Britain,  bnt  the  dismissal  or  re- 
call of  the  British  minister  at  Washiiiirton,  under  wliose 
auspices,  and  witli  -whose  advice,  the  outra<>;e  was  committed, 
is  no  more  than  the  case  demands.  The  silly  attempt  to 
throw  the  l)lameon  General  Cushing,  and  to  ask  of  our  .2;ov- 
ernment  to  apoloijize  for  his  callino;  British  aijents,  en^asred 
on  our  own  territory  in  violatins:  our  laws,  malefactors,  is 
worthy  only  of  the  London  Times  and  the  Ne.w  ITorlf. 
Herald.  The  2:round  talcen  by  General  Cushino;  is  s^ood  in 
law  and  morals,  and  the  common  sense  of  the  country  will 
sustain  him.  His  letter,  so  much  complained  of,  has  ele- 
vated him,  and  the  administration  of  which  he  is  a  dis- 
tin2;uislied  member,  in  pul)lic  estimation,  whatever  Wall- 
street  2:entlemen  may  say  to  the  contrary.  One  thine;  is  cer- 
tain, that  no  administration  can  stand  in  this  country  that 
shows  the  slio;htest  disposition  to  truckle  to  Great  Britain  ; 
and  nothing  will  render  one  more  ])opularthan  its  readiness 
and  firmness  in  maintainino;  the  national  dignity  and  inde- 
pendence against  her  arrogant  pretensions  and  overbearing 
conduct.  That  word  malefactor  was  well  applied  to  the 
agents  of  a  foreign  government  knowingly  and  intention- 
ally doing  on  our  territory  what  the  laws  make  a  crime, 
and  we  thank  General  Gushing  for  it. 

But  a  still  graver  matter  is  the  question  concerning  Cen- 
tral America.  We  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  decide  what 
is  the  true  interpretation  of  the  Clayton-B\ilwei"  treaty,  but 
this  much  we  are  sure  of,  namely,  that  this  country  can 
never  consent  that  Central  America  shall  pass  under  the 
permanent  control  of  the  British,  or  any  other  European 
power.  We  never  approved  the  proclamation  by  oiir  govern- 
ment of  what  is  called  the  Monroe  doctrine,  but  we  expect, 
and  the  country  expects,  the  government  to  act  on  that  doc- 
ti'ine  whenever  the  occasion  occui'S.  There  must  be  no  more 
European  colonization  on  this  continent.  We  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  nations  of  the  Old  World,  and  we  leave  them 
to  adjust  the  balance  of  •pt)wer,  and  settle  their  disputes  at 
home  as  best  they  can,  or  as  best  suits  themselves:  bnt  here 
on  this  continent  we  nmst  have  our  say,  and  can  suffer  no 
European  power  to  interfere  in  settling  the  international 
relations  of  American  states.  We  have  as  much  right  to 
look  after  our  own  interests  on  this  continent,  as  England 
and  France  have  to  look  after  theirs  in  Euro])e,  Asia,  and 
Africa.  They  are  now  at  war  Avith  llussia  to  protect  their 
trade  and  possessions,  and  to  secure  commercial  advantages 
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to  tlieinselves ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  we  slionld  qnietly 
suffer  them  to  reo;nlate  tlie  affairs  of  this  continent,  and  se- 
cure to  tliemselves  tlie  control  of  its  commerce.  The  Ameri- 
can states  liave  interests  of  tlieir  own.  and  are  as  coinpetent 
to  the  manaaiement  of  American  affairs  as  Enropeans  arpto 
the  manas^ement  of  Enroiiean  affairs.  This  is  a  fact  which 
European  statesinen  wonld  do  well  to  hear  in  mind. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  eastern  war.  the  sympathies 
of  this  conntrv  were  very  crenerally  with  the  allies  ;  now 
they  are  as  i>:enerally  with  Rnssia.  Whence  this  chnnore  in 
less  than  two  short  years?  It  comes  from  our  reofard  to  our 
own  interest,  which  wonld  he  more  or  less  compromised  hy 
the  success  of  the  allies,  and  from  onr  perceivino;  that  the 
success  of  Rnssia  would  work  us  no  injury,  however  it 
rai2:ht  affect  western  Europe.  The  success  of  the  allies 
against  Russia  would  strive  to  Erance  and  Eiiirland  an  undue 
preponderance  in  hoth  worlds,  and  throw  the  halance  of 
power  quite  too  much  on  one  side.  We  need  the  preserva- 
tion of  Russia  as  a  formidahle  Eurojiean  power,  in  order  to 
have  a  balance  in  Europe  asrainst  France  and  Ensrland.  So 
lonff  as  the  war  appeared  to  be  only  for  the  protection  of 
the  Ottoman  empire  ajjainst  the  asra^ressions  of  Russia,  this 
country  generally  approved  it,  for  it  is  for  our  interests  that 
the  independence  and  integrity  of  that  empire  should  be 
preserved.  But  now,  when  it  is  manifest  to  all,  as  in  the 
beginning  it  was  to  a  few  who  had  studied  the  subject,  that 
the  maintenance  of  the^  integrity  and  independence  of 
Turkey  was  bnt  a  pretext,  when  that  independence  and  in- 
tegrity are  already  lost  and  no  longer  heard  of,  and  the  al- 
lies are  pushing  on  the  war  for  purposes  of  their  own,  quite 
irrespective  of  the  object  for  which  they  professed  to  com- 
mence it,  the  American  people  see  that  they  must  in  self- 
defence  shift  their  sympathies.  Thev  see  that  the  in<"erests 
of  the!N"ew  World  as  well  as  the  Old  are  involved,  and  that 
were  Russia  to  fall,  our  American  policy  would  be  more  or 
less  compromised.  Tn  the  success  of  the  allies  we  see  the 
success  of  the  British  policv,  which,  as  it  affects  this  conti- 
nent, is  hostile  to  ours.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the  change  in 
American  feeling  in  regnrd  to  the  allies  and  theii*  cause. 

For  ourselves,  personally,  we  have  opposed  the  eastern 
war  from  the  outset ;  and  the  masterly  speeches  of  Lord 
Grey,  Mr.  Bright,  and  Mr.  Cobden,  in  the  British  parlia- 
ment, against  the  war  before  its  declaration,  we  have  all 
along  regarded  as  the  speeches  of  statesmen,  and  unanswer- 
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able,  as  certainly  they  have  not  been  answered.  As  a  re- 
publican, and  especially  as  a  Catholic,  we  have  and  can  have 
no  sympathy  witli  Rnssia.  We  detest,  and  have  ahvavs  de- 
tested the  miscalled  "Holy  Alliance,"  fonnded  by  Alexan- 
der I.  We  abhor  Russian  despotism,  and  are  as  willing  to 
see  it  humbled  as  any  Eni^lishman  or  Frenchman  can  be. 
But  we  do  not  consider  that  liberty  or  relisjion  enters  for 
any  thincj  into  the  motives  of  the  allies.  The  war  is  under- 
taken and  cai-ricd  on  for  purely  secular  interests,  and  when 
the  question  is  of  secular  interests  only,  the  secular  interests 
of  our  own  country  are  those  which  must  determine  our 
sympathies.  Great  Britain  is  as  stronsjly  and  as  bitterlv 
anti-Catholic  as  Russia ;  and  France,  in  leai^uino:  with 
Turkey  and  the  present  governments  of  Spain  and  Sardinia, 
shows  herself  any  thinof  but  a  friend  to  the  Holy  See.  We 
can  find  no  reason,  as  a  Catholic,  why  we  should  sympathize 
with  the  allies,  and  as  we  have  many  reasons,  as  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  why  we  should  not,  we  confess  that  we  have  no 
wish  for  tneir  success. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  that  Great  Britain  has  done 
much  for  the  cause  of  civil  freedom,  and  vre  trust  that  we 
shall  never  forget  how  much  that  is  excellent  in  our  laws 
and  institutions  we  have  borrowed  from  hers;  bnt  her  pres- 
ent war  can  do  nothing  for  the  advancement  of  civil  free- 
dom, or  the  consolidation  of  lil)eral  institutions.  We  have 
none  of  tlie  red-republican  hostility  to  the  emperor  of  the 
French,  and  we  have  never  been  among  those  who  traduced 
his  character,  or  depreciated  his  abilities.  He  has  not  dis- 
ajipointed  us,  and  has  done  no  more  than  justify  the  high 
opinion  M'e  had  formed  of  him  before  his  election  as  presi- 
dent of  the  French  republic.  But  we  do  not  like  his  impe- 
rial policy,  for  we  regard  it  as  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
of  religion  and  society.  We  believe  the  interests  of  Euro- 
pean society  demand  the  entire  freedom  of  reliirion.  and  the 
gradual  introduction  and  consolidation  of  liberal  institutions. 
The  success  of  the  allies  will,  however  much  it  may  redound 
to  the  glory  of  France,  tend  to  consolidate  a  system  of  cassar- 
ism  which  binds  both  religion  and  society  in  one  common 
slavery.  We  believe  civil  liberty  and  religions  freedom 
liave  much  to  fear  and  little  to  hope  from  the  success  of  the 
allies.  Germany  will  become  more  and  more  despotic,  and 
France  will  lose  all  the  fruits  of  her  century  of  revolutions 
and  sacrifices.  We  are  no  Bourbonists,  we  are  no  democrats 
for  France;  we  are  firm  in  the  belief,  that  for  that  country 
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the  Bonaparte  dynasty  is  the  best ;  we  should  most  deeply 
deplore  any  movement  against  the  present  emperor  ;  we 
only  wish  to  see  tiie  senate  and  legislative  body  he  has  cre- 
ated becoming  real  institutions,  and  developing  themselves 
into  really  independent  and  coordinate  branches  of  the  na- 
tional government.  We  want  no  change  but  such  a  change 
as  the  emperor  may  himself  concede,  and  which  the  inter- 
ests and  permanency  of  his  dynasty  require  that  he  should 
concede.  A  great  nation  like  France  cannot  be  long  de- 
prived of  all  effective  voice  in  the  management  of  its  affairs, 
and  it  will  rebel  against  the  attempt  to  do  it,  unless  fii'st  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  moral  and  intellectual  imbecility.  Men 
must  become  weak  and  servile  in  their  souls,  before  they 
can  be  governed  as  slaves,  or  as  children.  While  the  horror 
of  red-republicanism,  or  of  socialism  lasts,  Napoleon  III. 
may  govern  France  by  his  arl)itrary  will ;  but  he  must  take 
measures  to  make  the  new  generation  grow  up  a  race  of 
slaves,  or  he  will  not  be  permitted  to  govern  her  one  moment 
longer ;  the  new  genei-ation  will  neither  feel  nor  remember 
that  horror.  The  modification  of  the  law  of  conscription, 
changing  the  admirable  constitution  of  the  French  army, 
and  converting  it  into  an  army  of  mercenaries  instead  of  an 
army  of  citizen  soldiers,  the  strict  surveillance  of  the  press, 
the  rigid  control  by  the  state  of  education,  and  the  prohi- 
bition of  all  free  thought  and  free  discussion,  silencing  alike 
the  voice  of  the  good  and  of  the  bad  in  all  political  matters, 
would  seem  to  indicate  a  systematic  effort  to  stifle  the  last 
llame  of  liberty  in  the  French  heart,  and  to  train  up  the 
new  generation  to  be  the  slaves,  the  instruments,  and  the 
tools  of  an  unmitigated  imperial  despotism.  The  word 
seems  to  be,  "  Order  at  any  price,"  which  to  us  is  as  odious 
as  that  other  word,  "  Liberty  at  any  price."  Believing  that 
such  is  the  policy  of  imperial  France,  we  own  that  we  have 
no  wish  to  see  it  consolidated,  and  therefore  dread  the  suc- 
cess of  the  allies.  In  this  respect  we  carry  with  us  tlie  great 
majority  of  the  American  people,  whether  Catholic  or  non- 
Catholic. 

But  to  return.  We  well  know  tlie  policy  of  Great  Britain. 
It  is  to  maintain  for  herself  the  supremacy  of  the  sea.  and 
to  command  by  her  ships  and  her  colonies  all  the  chief 
points  or  routes  of  commerce,  so  as  to  make  the  commerce 
of  the  world  pay  toll  to  her.  Her  present  war  has  for  its 
object  the  destruction  of  Russia  as  a  maritime  power,  by  the 
destruction  of  her  fleets  and  harbors ;  to  protect  her  own 
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East  Indian  possessions;  to  possess  herself  of  the  inland 
routes  of  trade  with  Persia,  Tartary,  and  western  China, 
now  in  the  })ossessioii  of  Iliissia;  to  l)e  able  to  annex  the 
tea  and  silk  prodncing  provinces  of  the  Chinese  empire  to 
her  Indi;in  possessions,  and  to  secure  a  supply  of  corn  for 
her  population  from  the  Black  Sea,  so  as  to  be  independent 
in  regard  to  bread  stuffs  both  of  Russia  and  the  United  States. 
These  are  the  objects  for  which  she  is  carrying  on  the  war. 
Her  policy  in  regard  to  this  continent,  is  equally  patent. 
Our  republic  expands  westward  and  southward,  and  her 
policy  is  to  plant  herself  in  Cuba  and  in  Central  America, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  collect  a  toll  on  that  portion  of  our  com- 
merce which  del)0uches  on  the  Queen  of  the  Antilles,  or 
seeks  a  transit  across  the  isthmus.  She  wishes  to  surround 
us,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pounce  upon  us  at  an}"  moment,  on 
all  sides  at  once,  or  at  any  particular  point  Mdiere  we  hap- 
pen to  be  the  least  invulnerable.  Her  wish  is,  by  the  ad- 
vantages of  her  position,  to  neutralize,  as  much  as  possible, 
her  present  dependence  on  us  for  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  bread- 
stuffs,  and  provisions.  This  is  her  American  policy,  which, 
through  the  negligence  of  our  government,  she  has  well- 
nigh  consummated,  but  which  we  must  defeat  at  all  hazards. 
To  the  Cuban  question,  our  government  has  long  been 
awake,  but  of  the  Central  American  question  it  took  little 
notice  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  California  and  our  settle- 
ments on  the  Pacific.  We  have,  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  given  our  views  of  the  filibustering  expeditions  against 
Cuba,  which  nothing  can  justify  or  excuse,  and  need  say  no 
more  now.  There  is,  no  doal)t,  a  strong  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  to  annex  Cuba  to  the  Union  ;  not 
so  much  because  they  wish  to  wrest  tliat  beautiful  island 
from  Spain,  nor  so  much  because  they  crave  its  possession 
for  themselves,  as  because  they  wish  to  prevent  it  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  It  would  be  no  posi- 
tive advantage  to  us  to  pOvSsess  Cuba,  which  is  worth  more 
to  us  in  the  hands  of  Spain  than  it  would  be  in  our  own. 
But  Spain  has  fallen  from  her  former  grandeur.  She  is  a 
victim  of  Englisji  protection,  and  can  give  us  no  sufficient 
guaranty  that  it  will  not  one  day  become  a  possession  of  the 
British  crown.  This  is  what  we  fear,  and  what  we  are  de- 
termined to  guard  against.  AVe  have  no  wish  to  see  Spain 
deprived  of  tliat  valuai)le  possession  of  her  crown  ;  but  wc 
cannot  consent  that  it  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  other 
European  power.    We  cannot  consent  tluit  the  commerce  of 
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the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi  shall  debouch  upon  Castle 
Muro  surmounted  by  English  guns;  or  that  the  transit  of 
our  traffic  and  passengers  across  the  isthmus  shall  be  suliject 
to  British  regulation.  We  must  have  access  to  either  ocean 
without  having  to  pass  under  the  guns  of  our  great  com- 
mercial rival.  Such  is  the  settled  conviction,  the  fixed  de- 
termination of  the  people  of  this  country.  We  have  no 
wish  to  dispossess  Spain,  or  Nicaragua,  l)nt  we  will  not  let 
Cnba  or  Central  America  become  British  possessions.  In 
British  hands  they  might  be  dangerous  to  us,  inasmuch  as 
they  would  bring  the  two  nations  into  frequent  collisions, 
and  interrupt  peaceable  relations  between  them. 

It  is  the  erection  in  front  of  the  San  Juan  of  a  new  colo- 
nial government  by  Great  Britain,  and  the  refusal  to  aban- 
don her  assumed  protectorate  of  the  Mosquito  coast  in 
violation,  as  our  government  contends,  if  we  rightly  under- 
stand the  matter,  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty,  that  create 
the  ditficulty  now  between  the  two  countries,  and  this  diffi- 
culty may  not  be  speedily  settled.  But  of  this  we  may  be 
certain,  that  our  government  will  recede  from  no  ground 
that  it  has  taken.  No  administration  will  dare  again  suffer 
itself  to  be  bamboozled  as  Mr.  Clayton  was  by  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer.  AVhether  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus  is  prac- 
ticable or  not  we  are  unable  to  say  ;  we  fear  that  it  is  not ; 
but  if  so,  how  a  man  like  Mr.  Clayton  could  I)e  persuaded 
that  Great  Britain  would  join  us  in  opening  such  canal,  is 
more  than  we  can  understand.  Great  Britain  would  give  a 
hundred  times  more  to  prevent  its  being  opened  than  it 
would  cost  to  open  it.  Open  such  a  canal,  and  nothing  but 
the  opening  of  a  similar  one  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez, 
connecting  the  Red  Sea  with  the  Mediterranean,  could  pre- 
vent this  country  from  commanding  the  commerce  of  the 
world.  The  opening  of  either,  if  free  to  all  nations,  would 
deprive  England  in  a  short  time  of  her  relative  commercial 
standing,  by  the  changes  in  the  course  and  centre  of  trade 
that  would  inevitably  follow.  Venice  and  Genoa  lost  their 
commercial  superiority  l)y  the  opening  of  a  passage  to  India 
by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  opening  of  a  ship  canal 
across  either  isthmus  would  have  a  similar,  though  not  so 
speedy  effect  upon  Great  Britain  ;  for  in  the  one  case  we, 
and  in  the  other,  the  Mediterranean  nations,  Spain,  France, 
Italy,  Austria,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  would  derive  the  prin- 
cipal advantages ;  and  we  should  not  wonder  if  France, 
among  other  reasons,  had  involved  England  in  a  war  with 
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Kussia,  in  order  to  prevent  her  from  hindering  tlie  o])ening 
of  tlie  e'.mal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Snez.  It  would  be  worth 
to  France,  who  of  course  means  to  hold  Constantinople,  and 
annex  southern  and  central  Italy,  far  more  than  the  cost  of 
tiie  Russian  war.  Eno-land  may  yet  see  cause  to  regret  the 
French  alliance  of  which  she  seems  so  fond,  but  which  must 
gall  severely  her  proutl  heart.  But  I)e  all  this  as  it  may, 
Central  America  is  the  commercial  ])ivot  of  this  continent, 
and  it  is  idle  to  think  that  England  will  help  us  open  a  ship 
canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Paciiic.  Such  a  canal,  if 
practicable,  will  have  to  be  opened  by  American  caj)ital, 
American  skill,  and  American  enterprise,  not  to  our  own 
commerce  only,  but  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations.  We 
want  no  exclusive  advantages;  the  natural  advantages  of 
our  position  are  sufficient  for  us.  It  was  a  great  blunder  on 
the  part  of  General  Taylors  cabinet  to  reject  the  excellent 
treaty  concluded  with  Nicaragua  by  iMr.  !S(|uiers.  Had  that 
treaty  been  submitted  to  the  senate  and  ratified,  it  Avould 
have  secured  to  us  all  we  ask,  and  greatly  abridged  our  con- 
troversies with  Great  Britain.  Now  the  matter  will  not  be 
settled  without  difficulty;  yet  settled  it  will  be,  and  in  our 
favor,  and  without  war,  if  our  government  only  maintains 
its  attitude  of  firmness  and  determination.  England,  im- 
portant as  the  question  is  to  her,  cannot  afford  to  go  to  M'ar 
with  us  for  its  settlement.  We  should  be  the  last  person 
in  the  world  to  urge  the  govermnent  to  take  advantage  of 
England's  embarrassments  to  obtain  anything  from  her  not 
strictly  just;  but  we  certainly  would  urge  it  to  take  advan- 
tage of  them  to  ol)tain  a  just  settlement  of  all  our  difficul- 
ties with  her,  and  to  gain  that  security  for  our  trade  which 
is  necessary. 

There  are  some  other  things  which  we  might  complain  of. 
We  are  not  nmch  pleased  with  the  treaty  which  France 
and  England  have  entered  into  with  Spain,  guarantying 
to  her  the  possession  of  Cuba  against  us.  A  portion  of  the 
residents,  not  always  natives,  of  this  country  have,  we  grant, 
certain  filibustering  proclivities,  and  pay  little  resj)ect  to 
that  precept  of  the  Decalogue,  which  forbids  us  to  covet  our 
neighbor's  property.  We  do  not  defend  these,  and  we  offer 
no  apology  for  them.  But  the  charge  brought  against  us 
by  the  British  press  of  being  an  aggressive  people,  except 
in  the  legitimate  way  of  trade  and  industry,  happens  to  be 
totally  unfounded.  Our  government  has  never  admitted 
conquest  to  be  a  valid  title,  and  certain  it  is,  that  we  hold 
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"iiot  one  foot  of  territory  by  that  title.  We  nniy  have  made 
good  or  bad  bargains,  bnt  we  hold  not  an  inch  of  territory 
that  we  have  not  purchased  either  from  the  aborigines,  or 
from  foreign  governments  who  held  the  right  of  domain. 
We  can  show  the  title-deeds  of  every  inch  of  territory  over 
which  we  claim  the  right  to  extend  our  laws,  which  is  what 
no  other  nation  on  earth  can  do.  We  have  greatly  ex- 
tended our  territory,  we  grant,  but  in  no  instance  by  con- 
quest. We  obtained  the  Louisiana  territory  from  France, 
but  by  j3urchase  from  her  sovereign ;  we  have  obtained 
Florida  from  Spain,  but  by  purchase ;  we  have  obtained 
California,  New  Mexico,  and  the  Mesilla  Valley  from  the 
Mexican  republic,  but  also  by  purchase  ;  we  have  annexed 
Texas,  but  Texas  was  an  independent  republic,  acknowl- 
edged to  be  such  by  both  France  and  England,  and  we  an- 
nexed her  by  her  free  consent,  and  indeed  at  her  own  re- 
quest, not  by  conquest.  We  enter  not  into  the  merits  of 
the  controversy  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  or  into  the 
conduct  of  individuals  from  the  United  States  and  other 
countries  who  took  an  active  part  in  asserting  Texan  in- 
dependence, for  at  the  time  of  the  annexation  Texas  wa& 
an  independent  state,  and  we  had  the  right  to  treat  with 
her  as  such.  It  is  well  known  that  she  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  by  treaty,  by  the  joint  act  of  the  two  govern- 
ments, not  b}'  the  act  of  ours  alone.  We  committed  no 
aggression  on  Mexico,  for  Texas  was  no  part  of  Mexico ; 
we  committed  none  on  Texas,  for  we  only  complied  with 
her  request,  and  in  admitting  her  into  the  Union  we  admit- 
ted her  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  with  the  other  states. 
We  did  not  subjugate  her,  or  force  her  into  an  unequal 
union,  as  England  in  1800  did  Ireland. 

The  territorial  aggression  we  are  charged  with  does  not 
exist,  has  never  existed,  for  we  acquire  and  have  acquired 
no  territory  by  force.  We  govern  not  a  single  inch  of  ter- 
ritory, or  a  single  individual  by  right  of  conquest,  and  no 
portion  of  our  people  is  in  the  position  of  a  conquered  or 
subjugated  people.  The  population  acquired  with  our  ac- 
quisitions of  territory  from  France,  Spain,  Mexico,  Texas, 
are  American  citizens,  and  possess  equal  rights  with  the  rest. 
The  French  or  Spanish  Creole  is  an  American  as  much  as 
the  descendant  of  the  pilgrim  fathers  of  Massachusetts  or 
Maryland,  and  stands  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality  with 
him.  Where,  then,  is  our  territorial  aggression  ?  Where, 
then,  is  our  disposition  to  dismember  or  oppress  our  weaker 
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ueiglibors  ?  "W9  may  have  coiriiiiitted  faults,  we  may  have 
couinv^ed  at  transactions  which  we  could  not  in  strict  justice 
defend  ;  but  there  is  no  state  in  the  history  of  the  world 
that,  in  its  relations  with  foreign  powers,  and  the  popula- 
tions of  other  states,  can  compare  with  us  either  in  the  justice 
or  the  generosity  of  our  dealings.  If  we  have  annexed  by 
treaty  or  purchase  foreign  territory,  we  have  extended  over 
it  the  pi'otection  of  our  laws  ;  if  avc  have  acquired  a  foreign 
population,  we  have  given  them  equal  rights  with  ourselves. 
What  othei-  nation  can  say  as  nmch?  Can  England  say  as 
mucli  of  Ireland,  or  of  India?  Can  France  say  as  much 
with  regard  to  Lorraine,  Brittany,  French  Flanders,  and 
Algiers  ?  We  have  treated  all  our  neighbors  liberally,  and 
we  have  opened  our  bosom  to  the  cordial  reception  of 
exiles,  refugees,  and  emigrants  from  all  nations,  and  placed 
them,  after  a  brief  probation,  on  the  same  footing  with  our- 
selves. What  otlier  state  ever  did  as  much?  What  other 
people  ever  showed  equal  justice  and  liberality  in  their 
treatment  of  their  neighbors  and  of  strangers? 

It  will  not  do  for  foreign  powers  to  form  their  estimate 
of  us  from  what  some  of  us  now  and  then  say  to  our  own  coun- 
trymen, for  the  purpose  of  elevating  the  standard  of  our 
morality,  and  provoking  efforts  for  a  liigher  perfection. 
More  is  exacted  of  us  than  of  other  nations,  and  an  ardent 
patriotism  often  assumes  the  tone  of  rebuke  with  us,  where 
in  othei"  nations  it  would  assume  that  of  applause.  We  tell 
our  European  friends  that  they  do  not  know  us,  and  that 
they  form  a  very  wrong  estinlate  of  us.  We  are  not  all  that 
we  should  be.  We  have  many  vices,  many  false  notions, 
and  many  dangerous  tendencies ;  we  admit  it,  and  deplore 
it;  but  tliese  tilings  are  chiefly  dangerous  to  ourselves,  and 
no  foreign  state  lias  the  right  to  rebuke  us.  In  the  face  of 
foreigners,  and  in  comparison  with  any  other  people  on  the 
globe,  we  are  immaculate.  We  demand  respect  for  this 
assertion,  for  we  have  ampl}'  proved  that  we  are  not  blind 
to  the  faults  of  our  countrymen,  nor  backward  in  pointing 
theuj  out.  When  we  compare  our  countrymen  with  what 
they  might  be  and  should  be,  we  hang  our  head;  but  when 
we  compare  our  government  and  its  conduct  with  the  gov- 
ernment and  conduct  of  other  nations,  we  thrill  with  honest 
pride  in  feeling  that  we  are  an  American  citizen, — the  most 
nonorable  title,  after  that  of  Catholic,  we  know  on  earth. 
We  assure  our  friends  abroad,  and  we  are  happy  to  think 
they  are  many,  and  such  as  it  is  an  honor  to  have,  that  those 
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Americans  wlio  are  most  ready  to  tell  their  coimtrymen  of 
their  faults,  are  precisely  those  who  will  be  the  most  ready 
to  defend  them  when  assailed  by  the  foreigner.  It  is  their 
.  sensitiveness  to  the  honor  and  glory  of  tlieir  country  that 
leads  them  to  find  fault  with  their  countrymen,  and  the 
same  sensitiveness  must  make  them  equally  quick  and  brave 
to  resent  any  insult  from  abroad. 

Whatever  filibustering  proclivities  a  portion  of  our  peo- 
ple may  have  had.  or  may  still  have,  we  have  not  yet  fallen 
so  low  in  the  scale  of  nations  as  to  justify  the  treaty  of 
France  and  England  with  Spain  to  prevent  their  develop- 
ment, or  to  prevent  us  from  regarding  such  a  treaty  as  a  na- 
tional insult,  very  likely  to  defeat  its  own  aim.  We  are  not 
fallen  so  low  as  to  listen  to  lectures  on  morality  or  interna- 
tional law  from  the  English  press,  especially  from  the  Lon- 
don Times,  which  is  independent  only  in  its  recklessness 
and  inconsistency ;  which  advocates  and  opposes  by  turns 
all  sides  of  the  same  question,  and  which  is  as  remarkable 
for  its  moral  obliquity  as  for  its  pompous  arrogance.  We 
are  not  among  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  nor  among 
those  who  would  like  to  see  her  reduced  to  a  second  or  third 
rate  power.  Our  personal  feelings  towards  her,  as  is  natural, 
are  kindly  rather  than  otherwise.  We  wish  her  great  and 
prosperous.  The  world  is  wide  enough  for  her  and  us  too. 
We  do  not  like  her  government  of  Ireland,  but  we  see  not 
how  Ireland  would  gain  by  becoming  independent  of  her ; 
we  do  not  like  her  rule  in  India,  but  we  see  no  public  ad- 
vantage that  would  result  to  the  people  of  India  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  some  other  power  for  hers.  We  see  nothing 
that  the  world,  as  things  now  go,  would  gain  by  a  dismem- 
berment of  her  empire.  Her  downfall  would  pull  down 
with  it  more  than  we  care  to  contemplate.  She  has  yet  a 
mission  among  the  nations  to  fulfil,  and  we  are  not  among 
those  who  think  she  has  passed  into  her  decline,  although 
we  think  she  has  reached  the  zenith  of  her  power.  But  we 
place  our  own  country  in  our  affections  far  before  her,  and 
must  defend  it,  whatever  be  the  consequences  to  her.  If 
she  is  wise,  she  will  resign  herself  to  the  growth  of  our  re- 
public and  the  expansion  of  our  trade  and  industry.  In  at- 
tempting to  head  us  off,  or  to  interpose  obstacles  to  our  nat- 
ural extension,  she  will  not  materially  check  us,  but  will 
hasten  the  day  when  she  must  share  the  fate  of  Tyre  and 
Carthage.  That  day  will  come,  unless  she  returns  to  the 
bosom  of  Catholic  unity;  but  a  wise  and  just  policy  with 
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regard  to  tliis  comitry  may  delay  it  for  a  long  time.  Now 
she  and  we  are  rivals  hut  not  enemies,  and  it  depends  on  her 
whether  we  continue  so  or  not.  Tliere  was  a  day  when  we 
were  extremely  sensitiv^e  to  the  judgment  entertained  of  us 
by  England  and  Englishmen,  when  the  old  feeling  of  colonial 
dependence  was  not  jet  worn  off.  We,  in  fact,  looked  up 
to  her  as  our  superior,  and  in  many  respects  as  our  model. 
We  were  wounded  by  her  sarcasms,  and  disturbed  by  her 
frown.  But  that  day  has  gone  by.  We  laugh  now  at  things 
which  used  to  vex  us,  and  the  arrogant  tone,  in  which  John 
Bull  indulges  a  little  too  mucli,  now  amuses  instead  of  irri- 
tating us.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  we  feel  that  we  have 
grown  to  man's  estate,  and  are  really  a  powerful  nation.  We 
are  conscious  of  our  strength.  We  no  longer  regard  Eng- 
land as  our  superior.  We  have  no  impatience  to  try  our 
strength  with  her,  for  we  feci  that  we  are  able  to  defend  our- 
selves. Peace  is  therefore  easily  maintained  between  the 
two  states,  and  will  be  interrupted  only  by  the  attempt  of 
England  to  grasp  advantages  which  it  does  n6t  comport  ^vith 
our  interest  to  yield  her.  Her  wisest  way  is  quietly  to 
withdraw  from  Central  America,  and  to  forbear  to  intervene 
between  us  and  S]>ain.  She  must  do  it  sooner  or  later,  and 
the  sooner  and  with  the  better  grace  she  does  it,  the  more 
Avill  it  be  to  her  honor  and  to  her  interest.  We  speak  not 
thus  because  we  think  lightly  of  the  English  military  and 
naval  power,  for  we  do  not  so  think  ;  nor  because  we  think 
very  highly,  in  its  actual  state,  of  our  own  ;  for  we  have  no 
army  or  navy  that  is  really  worth  counting,  save  as  the 
nucleus  of  an  army  and  navy  to  be  formed.  But  Great  Brit- 
ain is  essentially  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  nation, 
and  commerce  makes  at  once  her  strength  and  her  weakness. 
She  is  weaker  in  a  war  with  us  than  with  any  other  nation, 
because  we  are  the  largest  consumers  of  her  manufactures, 
and  the  largest  producer  of  the  raw  material  that  supplies 
them,  and  which  she  cannot  obtain  from  any  other  source. 
Here  is  what  constitutes  her  weakness  towards  us,  and  our 
strength  towards  her.  A  war  between  the  two  nations  would 
interrupt  the  trade  between  them,  and  this  interruption  we 
could  endure,  l)ut  she  could  not  for  any  great  length  of 
time. 

This  trade  is,  no  doul)t,  of  mutual  advantage.  It  is  prof- 
itable to  us,  and  it  is  proiitable  to  Great  Britain.  It  has 
built  up  New  York  and  Liverpool.  But  it  is  of  less 
vital  consequence  to  us  than  to  her.     With  our  ingenious 
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population,  with  our  immense  extent  of  territory,  and 
variety  of  soil  and  climate,  we  caTi  produce  and  manufac- 
ture for  ourselves.  We  could  provide  for  all  the  wants, 
and  nearly  all  the  luxuries  of  civilized  life,  without  any 
foreiijn  commerce  at  all.  We  have  within  ourselves  the 
means,  if  we  choose  to  use  them,  of  providino;  for  all  our 
wants,  of  living  in  entire  independence  of  all  foreign  com- 
mercial relations.  England  cannot  do  this,  even  ])y  taking 
in  all  her  colonies.  A  war  which  should  interrupt  our 
trade  with  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  throw  us 
back  on  ourselves,  would  prove,  in  the  long  run,  advan- 
tageous to  us,  as  tiie  present  war  is  likely  to  prove  advanta- 
geous to  Russia,  by  forcing  her  to  a  more  full  and  rapid 
development  of  her  internal  resources.  But  England  lia^; 
developed  to  the  fullest  extent  her  internal  resources,  ai  d 
she  cannot  light  her  battles  without  foreign  mercenaries,  or 
a  subsidy  to  foi'eign  states,  or  employer  feed  her  population 
without  foreign  commerce.  Every  year  of  the  war  would 
weaken  her,  while  it  would  strengthen  us.  The  two  na- 
tions cannot,  therefore,  go  to  war  on  equal  terms;  for  the 
one  has  to  draw  its  supplies,  in  a  great  measure,  from 
abi'oad,  while  the  other  draws  them  from  its  own  resources 
at  home,  increasing  in  proportion  to  the  drafts  made. 
We  can  lose  our  foreign  trade,  not  without  pi-esent  injury 
of  a  very  serious  nature  indeed,  but  without  ruin,  and  even 
with  some  ultimate  advantage,  while  the  loss  of  her  foreign 
trade  would  be  the  inevitable  desti'uction  of  England. 

We  are  far  from  believing  that  the  modern  industrial  and 
commercial  system,  inaugurated  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
1713,  and  at  the  head  of  which  is  Great  Britain,  is  a  system 
really  advantageous  to  the  world,  or  destined  in  fact,  to  be 
a  permanent  system.  We  believe  it  impoverishes  more  than 
it  enriches  nations,  while  it  favors  their  moral  degradation. 
It  multiplies  luxuries  to  an  enormous  extent,  as  we  can  see 
by  simply  looking  about  us  in  our  own  city,  but  it  does  not 
render  a  people  really  wealthier,  or  i-ender  it  more  easy  for 
them  to  obtain  a  livingt  Expenses  are  increased  at  a  greater 
ratio  than  gains.  The  general  stvle  of  living  requires  an  in- 
come larger  than  can  possibly  be  obtained  in  the  slow  and 
regular  way  of  business  or  industry.  Hence  the  rage  for 
speculation,  the  reliance  on  a  lucky  hit,  in  which  few  can 
be  successful,  to  make  a  fortune.  Hence  the  innumerable 
failures,  bankruptcies,  insolvencies,  frauds,  dishonest  con- 
trivances which  are  the  disgrace  of  modern  states,  and  are 
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fast  destroyino;  all  cunlidence  of  man  in  man.  We  some- 
times think  that  Great  Britain,  by  carrying  with  her  every- 
where this  (Jeuioralizino;  system,  more  than  overhalances  the 
good  slie  does  by  licr  advocacy  of  the  great  principles  of 
civil  freedom  and  constitutional  government.  A  war  with 
her  that  should  break  up  this  system,  and  force  us  to  be- 
come less  a  commercial  and  more  an  agricultural  people, 
would,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  the  long  run,  prove  an  advan- 
tage to  us,  both  under  an  economical  and  a  moral  point  of 
view.  But  as  long  as  the  system  remains,  each  nation 
must  in  self-defence  adopt  it,  defend  it,  and  draw  from  it 
all  the  advantage  it  can.  Therefore,  though  disliking  the 
system,  we  still  urge  our  government  to  guard  it  with  vigi- 
lance. 

We  had  hoped  before  concluding  this  article  to  have  i-e- 
ceived  the  president's  message;  but  the  delay  in  organizing 
the  house  has  prevented  us.  We  know  not  what  measures 
the  president  will  recommend,  or  what  measures  the  new 
congress  may  be  disposed  to  adopt;  but  we  trust  that  con- 
gress will  not  adjourn  without  providing  for  a  large  increase 
of  the  army  and  navy,  for  both  are  now  far  below  what  we 
need  for  an  effective  peace  establishment.  The  extent  of 
our  territory,  the  various  points  needing  protection,  and  the 
necessity  of  a  national  police,  so  to  speak,  every  year  be- 
coming more  and  more  necessary,  require  a  lai-ge  increase  of 
our  regular  army,  even  if  we  paid  no  attention  to  the  rule, 
in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war.  Our  extended  and  rapid- 
ly extending  commerce  requires  still  more  impei'iously  for 
its  protection  a  large  increase  of  our  navy.  We  are  not 
likely  to  need  any  very  large  land  forces,  for  we  have  no 
powerful  neighbors.  Mexico  is  too  weak  and  distracted  to 
give  us  any  trouble,  and  England  would  never  undertake  to 
defend  Canada  against  us,  any  furtlier,  perhaps,  th;in  to  hold 
the  citadel  of  Quebec,  while  Canada  herself,  as  much  as  we 
respect  her  spirit,  and  wish  her  prosperity,  could  bring  no 
force,  worth  naming,  against  us.  Whatever  forces  we  are 
to  guard  against  are  and  will  be  naral  forces.  The  Iiostilo 
powers  we  may  have  to  encounter  can  reach  us,  or  he 
reached  by  us,  only  by  sea.  It  is  therefore  always  to  the 
sea  we  must  look,  for  on  the  sea  is  our  onlv  serious  battle- 
field. 

This  fact  determines  what  siiould  be  our  policy.  We  know 
not  why  there  is  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  prejudice 
against  creating  and  sustaining  a  respectable  navy.     It  is 
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true,  Mr,  Jefferson  was  said  to  be  opposed  to  it,  althouii'li 
he  maintains  to  the  contrary  in  his  correspondence  witJi 
John  Adams ;  bnt  even  if  he  had  been,  and  justly  so,  it 
would  not  follow  that  we  ought  to  be  now,  for  times  and 
eircuinstances  have  much  changed.  We  remember  w^ell  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Calhoun,  certainly  one  of  our  great- 
est and  most  enlightened  statesmen,  in  which  lie  maintained 
that  we  ought  to  rely  chiefly  on  our  navy  for  the  defence 
of  our  coasts,  and  that  our  true  policy  is  to  keep  in  commis- 
sion at  all  times,  a  fleet  large  enough  to  cope  with  any  that 
Great  Britain  can  ordinarily  bring  against  us.  This  he 
thought  would  7-equire  a  naval  force  one-third  or  one-half  as 
large  as  hers.  We  agreed  with  him  then,  and  we  agree  with 
him  now.  The  true  policy  of  the  government,  in  our  judg- 
ment, is  to  provide  for  the  annual  increase  of  our  navy,  till 
it  is  equal  to  any  naval  force  which  the  greatest  maritime 
power  of  Europe  can  detach  against  us.  "With  our  three 
thousand  miles  and  more  of  sea-coast,  we  are  a  maritime 
nation,  and  must  be  a  maritime  power  of  the  first  class. 
We  must  have  a  large  navy  to  secure  us  the  rank  and 
respect  abroad  to  which  we  are  entitled,  and  which  our 
commercial  interests  demand.  We  cut  now  a  sorry  figure 
beside  the  maritime  powers  of  Europe.  Even  Sardinia  has 
a  naval  force  superior  to  ours.  It  is  mortifying  to  be  obliged 
to  say  this,  but  so  it  is.  We  hope  this  subject  will" re- 
ceive the  attention  from  the  administration  and  congress 
that  it  deserves.  If  we  had  had  such  a  navy  as  we  ought  to 
have,  our  offer  to  mediate  between  Russia  and  the  allies 
would  have  been  treated  with  respect ;  the  British  minister 
at  Washington  would  never  have  said  that  the  failure  of  a 
single  house  in  Liverpool  would  make  the  whole  Union 
tremble,  and  Great  Britain  would  never  have  undertaken  to 
recruit  her  armies  on  our  territory.  Lord  Pahnerston,  most 
likely,  would  not  have  sent  the  British  fleet  to  winter  in  the 
West  Indies.  We  should  find  such  a  fieet  saving  us  from 
many  insults  and  mortifications,  and  tending  strongly  to 
the  maintenance  of  peace  between  us  and  all  nations.  The 
expense  of  such  a  fleet  is  not  worth  mentioning,  and  we 
should  be  a  hundredfold  indemnified  for  it,  by  the  elfect  it 
would  have  on  the  national  spirit  and  character.  We  can 
now  afl'ord  to  do  something  for  the  national  spirit,  for  the 
promotion  of  high,  chivalric,  and  noble  character,  to  which 
nothing  n)ore  than  a  good  military  and  naval  education  and 
command  will  contribute. 
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Ill  connection  with  this  subject  oi  the  navy,  it  would  be 
well  if  the  government  would  cast  an  eye  over  our  mercan- 
tile marine,  and  take  some  measures,  if  any  are  practicable," 
to  induce  a  larger  numl)er  of  native  Americans  to  take  up 
}i  seafaring  life.  We  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  foreign- 
ers in  our  mercantile  marine.  They  are  no  doubt  good 
sailors,  and  were  they  to  enter  the  United  States  service 
would,  we  fear  not,  be  true  to  our  flag.  But  it  does  not 
comport  with  our  national  character,  or  national  interests, 
to  depend  mainly  on  foreign  sailors.  At  present  the  great 
body  of  the  sailors  in  our  mercantile  marine,  if  we  are 
rightly  informed,  are  foreigners,  and  while  it  remains  so, 
<*ouiparatively  few  natives  of  the  country,  hardly  enough  to 
be  officers,  will  enter  our  ships.  Something  must  be  done 
to  remedy  this  evil,  or  our  own  people  will  lose  their  mari- 
time character,  and  we  shall  be  entirely  dependent  on 
foreigners  for  the  defence  of  our  country, — for  manning 
our  fleets  as  we  are  now  for  fllling  up  the  ranks  of  our  army. 
This  comes  fi-om  the  false  estimate  in  which  we  have  of  late 
years  held  tiie  army  and  navy,  and  the  senseless  cant  of  the 
peartemen  against  war  and  the  military  character.  The  evil 
will  soon  be  past  remedy,  and  we  shall  soon,  if  we  do  not 
bestir  ourselves,  have  only  the  virtues  of  shopkeepers  left. 
The  rural  population  ought  alw\ays  to  afford  reci'uits  for  the 
army,  and  would  do  so  in  case  of  war ;  but  where,  if  we 
pui-sue  our  present  policy,  are  we  to  obtnin  recruits  for  our 
navy,  and  our  mercantile. marine?  We  must  do  something 
to  elevate  the  common  sailor,  to  render  the  sailor's  life 
more  honorable  and  more  attractive,  or  all  we  have  been 
saying  of  our  national  character  and  strength  will  turn  out 
i\  vain  boast. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1856.] 

There,  is  nothiiig  that  we  have  been  more  accnstonied  to 
hear  from  our  youth  up  tlian  predictions  of  the  speedy  rum 
and  downfall  of  England,  and  some  of  our  friends  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  she  has  ah-eady  lost  the  high  rank  wliich 
she  held  a  few  years  ago,  and  must  now  be  regarded  as  a 
second-rate  power.  In  most  cases  the  wish,  we  apprehend, 
has  been  fatlier  to  the  thought.  We  are  as  strongly  opposed 
to  British  preponderance  as  any  of  our  friends,  but  we  are 
not  able  to  detect  at  the  present 'moment  any  sure  signs  of 
the  approaching  downfall  of  the  British  empire.  In  the  be- 
ginning, we  were  foolish  enough  to  think  that  she  had  been 
drawn  into  the  Astern  war  by  France,  although  we  never 
doubted  but  she  would  be  the  chief  gainer  by  it,  in  case  the 
allies  were  successful;  but  later  developments  prove  that 
the  war  is  principally  hers,  and  that  she  has  had  the  address 
to  make  Napoleon  light  her  battles,  and  to  pour  out  French 
blood  and  French  treasure  for  the  promotion  of  her  in- 
terests. We  shall  be  much  mistaken,  if  tlie  French  alliance 
does  not  turn  out  to  have  been  formed  in  British  much  more 
than  in  French  interests;  and  if  we  do  not  find,  providing 
the  allies  succeed  in  huml)ling  Russia,  England  in  a  few 
years  more  powerful  than  we  have  ever  bejiore  known  her, 
and  standing  still  more  decidedly  at  the  head  of  modern 
commercial  and  industrial  nations. 

Napoleon,  we  take  it,  wished  to  be  emperor,  and  to  estab- 
lish his  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  Fiance.  lie  could  accom- 
plish this  latter  object  only  by  means  of  an  alliance  either 
with  Bussia  against  England,  or  by  an  alliance  with  England 
against  Bussia,  l)acked,  or  not  opposed  by  the  rest  of  Europe. 
We  suspect  he  preferred  the  former,  but  was  defeated  by 
the  coldness  of  Bussia,  and  the  efforts  of  British  diplomacy  ; 
nothing  then  remained  for  him  but  the  latter.  The  Derby 
ministry  conciliated  Austria,  and  Nicholas  preferred  union 
with  England, — the  last  power  in  the  Avorld  he  wished  to 
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fiajlit, — to  union  with  France,  lint  Great  Britain  desii-ed 
notliino'  more  than  an  alliance  with  France  ac:ainst  Russia, 
the  only  European  powder  that  could  endanger  either  her 
trade  or  eastern  possessions  and  conquests.  An  alliance  with 
France  against  liussia  would  enable  her,  if  not  to  condone 
all  Europe  against  the  czar,  at  least  to  isolate  him,  and  per- 
haps to  weaken  effectually  his  power,  to  destroy  his  navy 
and  ports,  and  to  prevent  him  from  interfering  with  her  in- 
terests and  projects  in  Turkey  and  Asia.  JSTapoleon  needed 
the  alliance,  because,  unless  supported  by  Russia  and  conti- 
nental Europe,  lie  could  not  maintain  himself,  or  if  himself, 
not  his  dynasty,  or  the  imperial  throne  of  France  against  her 
influence  and  machinations.  She  had  recently  deposed 
Louis  Philippe,  because  his  policy  in  Spain  and  Italy  was  not 
in  accordance  with  her  plans  ;  and  if  he  stood  alone,  she 
could  as  easily  depose  him,  or  prevent  his  dynasty  from 
taking  root.  He  could  not  sustain  himself  and  provide  for 
his  dynasty  in  failure  of  the  continental  alliance,  without 
her  consent,  and  the  war  with  Russia  is  the  price  he  has  had 
to  pay  for  that  consent.  He  probably  has  secured  the 
French  throne  for  himself  and  family,  which  may  be  a  great 
advantage  for  France  and  continental  Europe  ;  but  he  ought 
to  make  an  addition  to  his  title,  and  say :  "  Napoleon  III., 
by  the  grace  of  God,  the  will  of  the  nation,  and  the  favor 
of  Great  Britain.,  em})eror  of  the  French." 

We  know  it  is  said,  that  England  has  lost  in  the  present 
war  the  prestige  of  her  old  I'cnown,  and  that  the  glory  of  all 
the  successes  obtained  by  the  allies  redounds  to  France ;  but 
we  think  this  may  be  reasonably  questioned.  The  war  has 
given  her  no  opportunity  for  any  brilliant  achievements  on 
the  water,  her  proper  element;  but  we  have  never  known 
her  engaged  in  a  European  war  on  land,  in  which  she  has 
for  the  first  two  campaigns  put  forth  more  energy,  or  gained 
more  credit.  We  are  no  military  man,  Ijut  as  far  as  we  are 
capable  of  judging,  she  has  deserved,  in  proj)ortion  to  the 
number  of  troops  she  has  employed,  as  much  credit  as  the 
French.  If  the  French  saved  the  English  at  Inkerman,  the 
English  saved  the  French  at  Alma.  In  the  first  bombard- 
ment of  Sebastopol,  it  was  the  French,  not  the  English,  that 
were  defeated  ;  and  if  they  could  have  carried  out  their  part 
of  the  combined  attack  as  well  as  the  English  did  theirs,  it 
is  not  improbable  the  city  would  have  been  forced  to  sur- 
render, and  the  losses,  snlferings,  labors,  and  expenses  of 
the  ten  months'  siege  would  have  been  spared.     The  French, 
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indeed,  sustained  themselves  in  the  Mahikoff,  at  a  loss  which 
will  never  be  acknowledged  ;  bnt  they  performed  no  act  to 
surpass  in  bravery  or  in  brilliancy  the  storminig  of  the 
Redan  by  the  Encrlislu  It  is  unjust  to  give  all  the  glory, 
whatever  it  be,  of  the  war  in  the  Crimea  to  the  French. 
But  it  is  probably  the  policy  of  England  to  let  them  claim 
it,  for  she  is  willing  that  they  should  have  the  empty  glory, 
so  long  as  she  is  able  to  reap  all  the  solid  advantages  of  the 
war.  The  Englishman  looks  to  the  main  chance, — gain  is 
his  idol,  while  glory  is  the  Frenchman's.  We  confess,  tliat 
England  has  surprised  us  by  the  power  and  energv  she  has 
displayed  in  the  Russian  war.  We  did  not  believe  her 
capable  of  the  efforts  she  has  made.  Never  have  we  seen 
her  stronger,  more  living,  more  energetic ;  we  were  about 
to  say,  more  youtliful ;  and  never  have  her  nobility  and  gen- 
try, as  well  as  her  common  soldiers,  done  themselves  more 
honor.  The  clamors  raised  by  Mr.  Layard  and  the  English 
press  about  the  incapacity  of  the  British  aristocracy,  and  for 
a  reform  which  shall  put  "  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,"  seem  to  us  at  tliis  distance  perfectly  ridiculous,  if 
not  something  worse. 

It  is  a  great  mistake,  in  our  judgment,  to  think  that  Eng- 
land has  lost  any  thing  of  her  real  power,  and  to  represent 
her  as  playing  a  part  subordinate  to  that  of  France.  The 
war  is  really  an  English  war,  undei'taken  and  carried  on 
primarily  for  English  interests;  and  if  successful,  it  will 
raise  the  power  of  England  far  higher  than  it  ever  was  be- 
fore, and  compel  France  henceforth,  at  the  peril  of  her  in- 
ternal peace,  to  subserve  the  policy  of  the  haughty  island 
queen.  It  is  true,  she  cannot  carry  on  alone  the  war  against 
Russia ;  but  Napoleon  cannot,  unless  backed  by  the  conti- 
nent, withdraw  from  that  war  against  her  consent,  without 
losing  his  throne.  Slie,  however,  can  withdraw  from  it 
without  having  anything  to  fear  from  France,  or  losing  any 
thing  of  her  rank  or  power.  As  i^etween  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  controlling  power  is  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 
The  war  is  not  popular  in  France ;  it  drains  her  of  her  best 
blood,  and  is  creating  an  enormous  national  debt,  which 
tends  to  bring  the  government  into  subjection  to  the  bank- 
ers and  stockjobbers,  whose  centre  of  operations  is  London, 
and  will  be,  till  the  mercantile  system  is  broken  up,  or  its 
seat  is  transferred,  as  it  ultimately  will  be,  to  New  York. 
Napoleon  would  have  made  peace  last  May,  if  England  had 
consented  to  it  ;  and  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  make   peace 
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now,  and  on  terms  which  llussia  can  acc(;pt,  bnt  slic  is  not, 
and  he  alone  cannot  force  lier  to  do  so:  for  he  is  not  firmly 
enounh  seated  on  liis  throne  to  bid  defiance  to  her  intrif>;ues 
and  njachinations,  the;  distnrl)ances  she  conld  create  by  en- 
conran^ing  the  red-repnblicans,  perliaps  the  Bourbons,  and 
the  terrible  eml)arrassments  for  his  gjovernment  M'hich  she 
conld  create  bv  her  control  of  the  credit  system,  in  the 
meshes  of  which  she  has  succeeded  in  entanwlinor  all  mod- 
ei-n  Europe,  except  Ilussi;i. 

Napoleon  is  not  blind  to  the  dan<rer  for  France  iti  con- 
tinninsi;  the  war,  and  evidently  sees  the  necessity  of  brcak- 
iui":  at  the  earliest  moment  possible  the  En<rlish  alliance. 
While  we  are  wi'itinii',  negotiations  for  peace  are  proceed- 
ing at  Paris.  What  their  result  will  be,  it  is  impossible  for 
us  at  this  moment  to  foresee  ;  but  we  are  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  peace  will  be  made,  because  we  think  Na])oleon 
has  succeeded  in  convincing  Russia  and  Austria,  that  it  is 
safer  for  Europe  to  inchide  him  in  a  continental  alliance 
against  Gi-eat  I>ritain,  than  it  is  to  force  him  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Great  P>ritain  against  the  continent,  which  would 
secure  British  preponderance,  far  more  to  be  dreaded  bv 
them  than  even  that  of  France.  The  events  of  the  war 
have  proved,  thatKussia  and  Austria  can  defend  themselves 
against  France,  and  France  and  Austria  against  llussia,  and 
prevent  her  from  seating  herself  on  the  Bosphorus.  The 
true  policy  for  these  three  powers  is,  then,  to  form  a  friendly 
alliance,  and  isolate  Great  Britain  from  the  continent ;  or  to 
force  her  to  acquiesce  in  their  continental  system.  If  the 
French  emperor  has  satisfied,  as  we  think  he  has,  Austria, 
Russia,  and  the  secondary  German  states  of  this,  peace  will 
be  made,  and  he  will  have  gained  even  more  by  the  war 
than  Enoiand.  He  will  then  have  taken  his  proper  place 
among  European  sovereigns;  and  if  wise  at  home,  have 
closed  for  a  long  time  tlie  era  of  revolutions  in  France. 
England's  oidy  continental  ally,  if  peace  now  l)e  made,  will 
henceforth  l)e  Prussia — if  even  Prussia.  In  a  certain  sense, 
this,  undoubtedly,  would  be  a  triumph  over  Great  Britain ; 
but  she  would  still  remain  the  first  naval,  commercial,  and 
mannfacturing  nation  in  the  world.  It  would  rob  her  of 
none  of  her  real  ])0wer  ;  and  would  only  prevent  her  from 
extending  that  power  as  much  as  she  had  hoped  by  engag- 
ing 1*' ranee  to  aid  in  fighting  her  battles, — because  her  power 
depciuds  on  her  trade  in  the  P]ast,  with  this  continent,  and 
her  own  colom'es. 
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But  if  peace  is  not  made,  and  the  allies  succeed  in  lium- 
blinij;  Russia  as  much  as  England  wishes,  Great  Britain  gains 
all  the  advantages  of  the  wai-,  and  becomes,  for  a  time,  the 
mistress  of  the  Old  World,  if  not  also  of  the  New.  If  the 
war  goes  on,  and  terminates  unsuccessfully  for  the  allies, 
which  nothing  yet  prov^es  to  be  impossible,  France  runs  a 
greater  danger  than  England.  France  would  become  Cos- 
sack, but  England  would  still  remain  the  "first  naval,  and 
with  lier  American  trade,  the  iirst  commercial  power  of  the 
world.  In  any  contingency,  we,  therefore,  cannot  predict  a 
speedy  ruin  of  (xreat  Britain  ;  she  will  doubtless  fall  one 
day.  but  not  by  French  policy,  or  continental  combinations  : 
when  she  falls,  it  will  not  be  by  a  European  war,  but 
through  successful  competition  in  trade  and  manufactures 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  rivalry  of  her  colonies  become 
independent  states. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  remarks  apropos  of  a 
very  significant  essay  on  the  political  prospects  of  England, 
by  the  illustrious  Count  Montalembert,  inserted  in  the  Cor- 
respondant  for  last  November  and  December.  The  dis- 
tinguished academician  and  statesman  made,  during  the  last 
season,  a  tour  of  observation  in  Great  Britain,  and  has  em- 
bodied in  this  very  remarkable  essay  the  impressions  he  re- 
ceived and  the  reflections  he  made.  We  need  not  say  that 
the  essay  is  written  with  force  and  elegance,  that  it  breathes 
a  noble  spirit,  is  full  of  eloquence  and  profound  thought, 
for  such  qualities  we  are  always  sure  to  find  in  every  pro- 
duction of  the  noble  author.  We  have  read  it  with  atten- 
tion, with  deep  interest,  and  friendly  partiality.  With  its 
political  principles,  its  generous  tone  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  we  heartily  sympathize  ;  and  we  share  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  the  author's  unaffected  admiration  of  the  Eng- 
lish political  constitution,  and  the  many  noble,  gener- 
ous, and  maidy  traits  to  be  detected  in  the  English 
character.  We  concede  the  greatness  of  England,  whose 
queen,  including  her  colonies,  rules  over  a  larger  ter- 
ritory than  that  of  Russia,  and  over  nearly  twice  as  many 
subjects  as  ancient  Rome,  in  the  palmiest  days  of  the 
empire;  we  concede  her  prodigious  industry,  and  her 
marvellous  commercial  enterprise  and  successful  trade  ;  we 
concede  her  wonderful  life,  activity  and  energy  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  material  order;  but  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  illustrious  author  has  seen  her  in  too  rose-colored  a 
light,  taken  too  favorable  a  view  of  English  society,  and  at- 
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tributed  too  mneii  of  what  he  regards  as  England's  proa- 
pcrity  to  her  political  constitution.  Inheriting  the  love  of 
personal  freedom  and  independence  so  characteristic  of  the 
old  feudal  nobility,  devotedly  attached  to  constitutional  and 
parliamentary  government,  deeply  afflicted  at  the  sad  ter- 
mination of  the  strnggles,  revolutions,  and  sacrifices  of  his 
own  country  in  l)ehalf  of  civil  and  political  freedom,  and 
associating,  during  his  visit,  chiefly  with  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  have  been  charmed 
with  what  he  met,  and  regarded  England,  in  tlie  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment,  as  a  model  nation,  worthy  of  the  world's 
imitation.  He  saw  her  in  her  "  Sunday's  best,"  and  was 
chiefly  struck  by  the  presence  of  those  things,  whose  ab- 
sence in  his  own  country  caused  the  grief  of  his  heart,  and 
he  either  did  not  see  or  did  not  note  the  presence  of  other 
things  from  which  his  own  country  has  hitherto  happily 
been  comparatively  free.  England  is  the  land  of  respect- 
ability, what  Carlyle  calls  '' gigmanity,"  and  he  who  con- 
fines liis  observations  to  the  "  respectable  class,"  will,  for 
the  moment,  fancy  that  he  has  recovered  the  long-lost  Eden. 
Yet  there  is  a  revei'se  of  the  picture,  and  if  there  is  less 
poverty,  there  is  more  squalid  wretchedness,  more  filth, 
more  abject,  hopeless  misery,  than  in  any  other  nation  in 
Chi-istendom. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  the  political  constitution  of  England 
retains  more  of  what  was  good  in  mediaeval  feudalism,  and 
has  taken  up  less  of  what  is  bad  in  modern  politics,  than 
that  of  any  other  European  state ;  but  we  think  M.  de  Mon- 
talembert  not  only  forms  too  favorable  an  estimate  of  English 
society,  taken  as  a  whole,  but  that  he  attributes  far  too  much 
of  England's  material  greatness  and  prosperity  to  her  politi- 
cal institutions,  and  fails  to  perceive  that  they  are  due  to 
the  original  character  of  her  people,  to  her  insular  position, 
vast  internal  wealth,  and  her  restricted*  territory,  which 
naturally  turned  her  energies  in  the  direction  of  trade  and 
manufactures,  and  more  than  all,  to  that  very  foreign  policy 
which  he  so  unqualifiedly  and  so  justly  condemns.  We  are 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  political  constitutions  or  forms 
of  government,  and  we  are  as  sincerely  attached  to  what  in 
our  language  is  called  "self-government,"  as  is  any  man 
living;  "but  we  regard  it  as  the  besetting  sin  of  the  modern 
world,  that  it  attributes  too  much  of  w^iat  is  good  or  what 
is  evil  in  a  nation  to  its  government.  It  is  the  people  that 
determines  the  government,  rather  than  the  government 
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that  determines  the  people.  It  is  not  the  free  government 
that  makes  the  free  people,  but  the  free  people  tliat  makes 
the  free  government.  Every  people  not  subjected  by  a  for- 
eign conquest  and  placed  under  an  anti-national  power,  has 
always  just  as  much  freedom  as  it  wills  or  is  entitled  to ;  for 
in  every  country  left  free  by  all  others  to  govern  itself  in 
its  own  way,  the  government  is  the  fair  exponent  of  the 
average  amount  of  freedom  there  is  in  the  hearts  and  souls 
of  its  population.  'No  monarch  was  ever  yet  strong  enough 
to  subject  a  free  people  to  his  arbitrary  will, — a  people,  we 
mean,  that  have  the  internal  spirit  and  character  of  freemen. 
Except  in  cases  of  foreign  conquest,  or  foreign  intervention, 
governments  are  not  imposed  on  a  people;  they  grow  out 
of  the  people,  and  express  the  sentiments  and  convictions 
of  the  nation  ;  and  it  is  only  on  that  condition  that  they  can 
sustain  themselves.  The  government  may,  indeed,  fail  to 
satisfy  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a  part,  and  yet  be  able  to 
sustain  itself;  but  when  it  fails  to  represent,  fairly,  the 
wants  and  wishes  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  it  must  either 
submit  to  such  modifications  as  are  needed  to  adapt  it  to 
those  wants  and  wishes,  or  yield  to  a  revolution,  more  or 
less  violent,  according  to  the  resistance  it  meets.  Nations 
may  lose  their  old  liberties  or  franchises,  and  fall  under  a 
degrading  csesarism,  but  never,  till  freedom  has  died  out  of 
the  hearts  and  souls  of  the  people, — not  till  they  have  lost 
the  moral  qualities  of  freemen,  and  acquired  the  vices  and 
passions  of  slaves.  The  old  feudal  nobility  had  lost  the  vir- 
tues of  their  order,  before  they  were  forced  to  succumb  to 
the  king  and  commons,  and  this  fact,  still  moi'e  than  the 
grasping  ambition  of  the  king,  or  the  increasing  wealth  and 
influence  of  the  commons,  caused  the  downfall  of  feudalism. 
Absolute  monarchy  existed  in  the  sentiments,  passions,  and 
convictions  of  the  nation,  before  the  king  did  or  could  es- 
tablish it.  Absolutism  cannot  be  imposed  on  a  nation 
against  its  will.  Louis  Napoleon  was  elected  emperor  by 
universal  suffrage,  and  almost  unanimously.  We  do  not  ob- 
ject to  caesarism,  that  it  reduces  a  free  people  to  slavery, 
but  that  finding  them  slaves,  it  keeps  them  so,  and  prevents 
the  adoption  of  the  means,  and  the  exercise  of  the  moral 
influences,  necessary  to  redeem  them  from  slavery,  and  to 
elevate  them  to  the  rank,  dignity,  and  virtues  of  freemen. 
The  present  unsettled  state  of  European  nations  offers  no 
argument  against  this  doctrine.  In  the  greater  part  of  Eu- 
ropean nations,  the  people  are  divided,  and  whatever  the 
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govcrmiient,  there  is  a  disalt'ected  party  opjiosed  to  it,  and 
vvliicli  can  be  restrained  only  by  physical  force.  The  gov- 
erninoiit  cannot  re])reseiit  the  will  of  the  nation,  where 
there  is  no  national  will,  or  the  will  of  the  people,  where 
there  is  no  people.  As  long  as  the  division  remains,  the 
government  is  obliged  to  go  with  the  stronger  party,  and 
I'ely  on  the  sentiments  and  convictions,  the  wants  and  wishes 
of  that  party,  and  through  it  to  hold  the  other  in  subjection. 
This  is,  indeed,  an  evil,  and  during  its  continuance,  govern- 
ment, in  the  legitimate  sense  of  the  word,  does  not  exist. 
Authority  dominates,  but  does  not  govern.  External  ordei- 
is  maintained  only  by  means  of  armed  force,  and  the  chief 
dependence  is,  and  must  be,  on  the  army.  Hence,  some  of 
our  friends  in  France  and  elsewhere  appear  to  regard  the 
army  as  an  essential  element  in  the  administration,  and  go 
so  far  as  to  place  the  soldier  on  the  same  line  witli  the  priest. 
This  is  to  mistake  an  exceptional,  for  the  normal  state  of 
things.  In  a  well-oi'dered  state,  the  soldier  is  necessary 
only  to  defend,  or  to  vindicate  the  nation  against  foreign 
enemies ;  never  to  support  the  government  at  home,  as  an 
instrument  of  administration,  or  an  auxiliary  of  the  civil 
magistrate.  That  the  army  is  necessary  in  nu^st  European 
states  to  support  the  administration,  is  unhappily  too  true, 
but  this  is  because  these  states  are  unsettled,  are  uiiderg(»ing 
a  change  from  one  political  order  to  another,  and  their  gov- 
ernments harmonize  with  the  wants  and  wishes  of  only  a 
part  of  the  nation.  But  this  is  only  a  temporary  state  of 
things,  and  when  unanimity  is  restored  among  the  people, 
the  arujy  will  not  be  needed  as  an  agent  of  the  home  secre- 
tary, or  minister  of  the  interior.  The  moment  such  una- 
nimity is  effected,  and  the  nation  has  an  undivided  will,  the 
government  will  be  forced  to  conform  to  and  express  it. 

We  do  not,  therefore,  attribute  those  traits  of  the  English 
character  which  the  noble  author  points  out  to  our  admira- 
tion, to  the  British  constitution;  we  rather  attribute  what  is 
worthy  of  connnendation  Ln  that  constitution  to  those  traits 
themselves.  Tlie  English  ]ieople  have  made  the  English 
(constitution,  not  the  English  constitution  the  English  people. 
They  never  entirely  lost  their  old  freedom,  which  they  de- 
rived from  the  church,  when  they  were  converted  from 
heathenism  to  Christianity.  They  allowed  Henry  VI 11.  to 
sup|)ress  the  freedom  of  religion,  to  separate  them  from  the 
centre  of  unity,  and  to  create  a  national  church,  with  him- 
self for  its  head,  but  because   they  had  become  indillerent 
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to  the  Catholic  faith,  because  they  never  were  overburdened 
with  logic,  and  could  as  easily  say  two  and  two  make  three 
or  live,  as  that  they  make  four,  and  because  a  royal  and  na- 
tional cliurch  accorded  with  their  excessive  loyalty,  and  flat- 
tered their  nationalism  and  their  insular  pride.  They  suf- 
fered Elizabeth  to  rule  them  with  despotic  authority,  because 
she  directed  her  policy  to  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
liberty  and  independence  against  the  attacks  of  Spain, 
under  Pliilip  II.,  that  cold-hearted  tyrant,  who  sought,  under 
pretext  of  supporting  the  Catholic  faith,  to  realize  the  dream 
of  universal  monarchy.  But  the  moment  all  real  or  imagi- 
naiy  danger  from  abroad  was  removed,  and  tliey  felt  sure 
of  preserving  an  English  religion  and  an  Englisli  state,  as 
was  the  case  under  the  Stuarts,  they  showed  tliat  absolute 
monarchy  is  a  thing  they  detest,  and  to  which  they  will 
never  submit.  Nearly  a  century  of  rebellion  and  revolu- 
tion proved  this  to  the  world,  and  that  the  will  of  the  na- 
tion demanded,  and  would  have,  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
and  a  parliamentary  government.  The  present  English  con- 
stitution is,  no  doubt,  admirably  adapted  to  the  English 
people,  and  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  it;  but  they  have 
made  it  what  it  is,  not  it  has  made  them  what  they  are. 

If  we  want  any  proof  of  the  impotence  of  this  constitu- 
tion to  mould  a  people  to  itself,  we  need  but  cross  the  chan- 
nel from  England  to  Ireland,  where  there  is  a  people  widely 
different  from  the  English.  The  attempts  of  England  to 
bring  the  Irish  into  harmony  with  her  civil  and  political 
order  have  been  as  unsuccessful  as  her  attempts  to  convert 
them  to  her  national  church.  The  difficulty  is  not,  and 
never  has  been,  owing  to  the  differences  of  religion.  The 
English  Catholic  is  as  thorough-going  an  Englishman  as 
the  English  Protestant,  and  is  as  devotedly  attached  to  the 
English  constitution.  It  is  adapted  to  his  genius  and  char- 
acter. The  Irishman  loves  liberty  with  a  love  as  intense  as 
that  of  tlie  Englishman,  but  the  Irish  genius  instinctively 
resists  the  English  civil  and  political  order,  and  you  must 
make  the  Irishman  an  Englishman,  convert  the  Celt  into 
the  Saxon,  before  you  can  make  him  love  it,  or  sit  down 
cpiietly  and  feel  himself  at  his  ease  under  it.  Hence  the 
genuine  unanglo-saxonized  Irish,  after  seven  hundred  years 
of  English  domination,  seek  only  an  opportunity  to  sever 
the  connection  with  England,  and  to  reassert  their  national 
independence.  And  that  connection  they  would  have  sev- 
ered centuries  ago,  if  they  had  not  been  divided  among 
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themselves,  or  if  tliey  had  really  had  a  national  will  of 
their  own.  The  attempts  of  England  to  impose  her  form 
of  government  on  continental  states,  or  the  attempts  of 
those  states  to  copy  her  institutions,  have  in  every  instance 
been  disastrous  in  the  extreme.  Look  at  Portugal,  Spain, 
Sicily,  Naples,  to  say  nothing  of  France.  All  prove  that  a 
constitution  must  have  its  root  in  the  heart  and  life  of  a 
people,  or  instead  of  operating  beneiicially  it  operates  as  a 
curse.  It  requires  centuries,  at  least,  to  mould  a  peojjle  to 
a  foreign  constitution,  and  to  make  what  expresses  freedom 
in  one  country  necessarily  express  it  in  another. 

When  we  say  we  admire  the  Englisli  constitution,  we* 
mean  that  we  admire  it  for  England.  It  is  a  constitution 
adapted  to  the  tastes,  prejudices,  pride,  and  flunkyism  of 
the  English  people.  But  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  industrial  activity,  the  commercial  and  manufac- 
turing prosperity  of  England  are  due  to  her  political  con- 
stitution, or  to  the  wisdom  or  sagacity  of  her  domestic 
policy.  Her  decided  superiority  over  the  continental  states 
in  these  respects,  is  by  no  means  coeval  with  her  compar- 
atively free  constitution.  It  is,  after  all,  only  about  sixty 
years  old,  and  is  due  chiefly  to  the  independence  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Anglo-American  colonies,  now  the  United 
States,  and  to  the  French  revolution  and  the  wars  which 
grew  out  of  it.  These  wars  destroyed  the  greater  part  of 
the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  tiie  continent,  and  oper- 
ated as  a  bounty  on  her  own  ;  they  gave  her  the  command 
of  the  seas,  enabled  her  to  dispossess  the  French  and  Dutch 
of  the  greater  part  of  their  possessions  in  both  Indies,  and  to 
make  London  the  centre  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
world.  What  had  her  peculiar  political  constitution  to  do 
with  all  this?  She  owed  her  success  to  her  insular  position, 
the  maritime  habits  of  her  people,  and  to  her  adroit  foreign 
policy.  When  she  saw  France,  her  old  rival,  torn  by  intes- 
tine divisions,  and  distracted  by  the  efforts  to  reform  her 
civil  and  political  institutions,  she  stirred  up  the  continen- 
tal nations  to  intervene  in  behalf  of  the  fallen  monarchy, 
and  she  herself  declared  war  on  the  French  republic,  with- 
out having  received  from  it  any  injury,  and  not  to  restore 
the  Bourbons,  nor  to  avenge  a  plundered  church,  but  to 
promote  her  own  sellish  ends.  She  connnenced  the  war 
by  despatching  her  fleets  to  take  possession  of  the  French 
colonies  in  the  East  and  the  West,  proving  that  whatever 
her  pretences,  she  made  war,  not  against  the  French  revo- 
lution, but  aa'ainst  France  herself. 
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The  independence  and  prosperity  of  this  country  has 
also  been  a  leadinoj  cause  of  the  growtli  of  her  trade  and 
inannfactnres.  Owing  to  identity  of  language,  sameness  of 
race,  and  old  habits  formed  in  the  days  of  colonial  depend- 
ence, our  trade,  after  the  revolution,  sought,  naturally,  her 
ports,  and  continued  to  do  so  in  spite  of  the  illiberal  policy 
with  which,  till  quite  recently,  she  treated  it.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  much  England's  present  greatness  and  prosperity 
are  due  to  her  trade  with  us.  As  an  independent  nation 
we  have  been  worth  far  more  to  her  than  we  should  have 
been  as  colonies.  Tlie  cultivation  of  cotton  in  our  south- 
ern states  has  built  up  her  cotton  trade,  and  the  raw  mate- 
rials we  have  supplied  her  have  opened  a  market  here  for 
her  manufactures  in  nearly  all  their  several  branches.  One 
half  of  her  foreign  trade  is  now  carried  on  with  this  country, 
and  were  slie  to  lose  our  trade  she  would  sink  instantly  to 
a  second  or  third  rate  power.  She  cannot  subsist  as  a  great 
nation  without  the  American  trade.  She  knows  it,  and 
hence  her  efforts  to  extend  her  possessions  in  Asia,  to  open 
markets,  and  to  obtain  a  supply  of  cotton,  rice,  and  tobacco, 
independent  of  us, — efforts  that  will  have  at  most  only  a 
partial  success.  Other  causes  we  might  enumerate,  but 
these  are  quite  sufficient  to  prove  that  England's  material 
greatness,  the  only  order  of  greatness  to  which  she  can  lay 
any  claim,  is  quite  independent  of  her  political  constitution. 
If  France,  as  she  probably  hoped  when  she  aided  us  to  obtain 
our  independence,  had  succeeded  in  diverting  our  trade 
from  Great  Britain  and  attracting  it  to  her  own  ports  ;  or 
if  the  war  against  the  French  republic  and  the  French  em- 
pire had  been  as  unsuccessful  on  the  sea  as  it  was  for  the 
most  part  on  land,  and  as  it  most  likely  would  have  been 
but  for  the  wholesale  massacre  of  the  French  naval  officers 
at  Quiberon,  and  for  which  the  British  government  might 
be  held  responsible,  the  illustrious  Count  Montalembert 
would  have  not  held  up  England's  material  prosperity  in 
contrast  to  that  of  his  own  country.  After  all,  we  may 
doubt  if  Great  Britain  has  advanced  at  a  more  rapid  rate, 
or  really  made  more  progress  in  civilization  during  the  last 
three  centuries,  than  Russia, — a  government  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  denouncing  as  a  pure  autocracy. 

If  we  lock  closer  into  English  society  we  shall  find  that 
all  is  not  gold  that  glisters.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
English  aristocracy  is  the  most  living  and  vigorous  aristoc- 
racy of  Europe.     It  is  wealthy,  cultivated,  and  enlightened  ; 
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its  members  retain  a  large  share  of  tiie  personal  freedom 
and  independence  that  belono-ed  to  the  old  feudal  nobility. 
The  gentry  and  the  middle  classes  are  also  wealthy,  and  are 
in  a  condition  to  enjoy  a  good  degree  of  well-being  ;  but 
having  said  so  much  we  must  stop.  He  who  would  admire 
England  must  limit  his  observations  to  the  respectable 
classes,  which  are,  after  all,  a  small  minority  of  the  nation. 
The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy  are  all  from  the  aristoc- 
I'acy  or  the  respectable  classes ;  so  are  all  the  members  of 
the  government,  and  the  em.ployes  of  the  administration 
and  the  national  church.  The  rural  population,  the  peas- 
antry proper,  are  the  least  moral,  the  most  ignorant  and 
brutish  in  the  world  ;  the  operatives  have  very  little  moral- 
ity, very  little  intelligence,  are  to  a  terrible  extent  infidels, 
whose  Bible  is  the  WeeMy  Disjjatch.,  and  whose  temple 
is  the  gin  shop.  They  barely  support  themselves  by  their 
iabor,  and  exhausted  by  toil,  they  have  no  heart  to  seek 
mental  or  moral  cultivation,  and  live  and  die  but  as  a  better 
sort  of  brutes.  Below  these  is  another  class,  large  in  all 
the  towns,  who  sell  combs,  toothpicks,  and  other  small  ar- 
ticles, and  who  are  really  thinly  disguised  beggars  ;  and 
down  still  lower  is  a  swarm  of  petty  thieves  and  nonde- 
scripts, living,  no  one  can  tell  how:  and  then  in  England 
and  Wales,  out  of  a  population  of  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
millions,  from  twelve  hundred  thousand  to  two  millions  are, 
or  were  a  few  years  ago,  shut  up  in  poorhouses,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  those  receiving  out-door  relief.  There  may  be  con- 
tinental states  where  there  is  more  poverty  than  in  England, 
but  there  is  none,  as  it  has  been  well  said  by  the  North 
British  Review^  where  there  is  so  much  squalid  wretched- 
ness, so  much  hopeless,  unmitigated  misery. 

We  are  confining  our  observations  to  Great  Britain  alone  ; 
but  if  we  extended  them  to  Ireland  and  British  India,  we 
should  be  obliged  to  pronounce  the  English  government  the 
most  heartless,  the  most  barbarous,  and  the  niost  fatal  to 
human  happiness  on  the  globe,  not  excepting  even  that  of 
the  Grand  Turk.  This  wealth  you  see  in  England  has  been 
in  great  pai't  dug  out  of  the  earth  by  a  miserable  set  of 
wretches,  who  never  hear  the  name  of  God  except  when 
it  is  blasphemed  ;  or  plundered  from  the  defenceless  nations 
of  India.  There  was  no  class  found  hj  Julius  Cossar,  when 
he  invaded  England,  so  degraded  below  the  dignity  of  our 
common  manhood  as  are  the  colliers  and  miners,  if  we  may 
place  the  least  reliance  on  the  reports  of  parliamentary  com- 
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missions.  Slavery  still  exists,  in  fact,  in  some  parts  of  the 
North  of  England,  and  the  hinds  may  be  found  there  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  condition,  only  worse,  in  which  their  ances- 
tors were  seven  hundred  years  ago.  England  found  India 
badly  governed,  indeed,  but  she  fonnd  it  com])aratively 
wealthy.  The  country  was  thickly  inhabited  and  generally 
cultivated.  Various  manufactures,  especially  that  of  cotton, 
abounded,  and  the  poor  people,  by  their  industrj^  and  econ- 
omy, lived  with  a  good  degree  of  material  comfort.  Ail 
this  is  changed.  The  water  tanks  are  dried  up  ;  irrigation 
is  neglected  ;  the  roads  are  not  repaired  ;  the  lands  run  to 
waste,  and  whole  districts  formerly  cultivated,  are  now  over- 
grown with  jungles,  and  form  haunts  of  wild  beasts.  The 
manufactures  are  destroyed  to  make  way  for  those  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  upper  classes,  the  native  gentry,  are  plun- 
dered of  their  property,  and  excluded  from  all  posts  of  hon- 
or in  the  army  and  the  company's  civil  service.  What  have 
British  freedom,  British  commerce,  trade,  and  industry  done 
for  India,  for  Ireland,  or  for  any  portion  of  Queen  Victoria's 
subjects,  except  the  two  or  three  millions  of  English  who 
pertain  to  the  respectable  classes,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
the  veriest  flunkys  in  Christendom  ?  What  is  the  value  of 
the  ease  and  respectability  of  those  classes,  if  purchased,  as 
it  has  been,  at  the  expense  of  the  moral  and  material  degra- 
dation of  one  hundred  and  tifty  millions  of  our  fellow-men, 
who  have  souls  as  precious  as  those  of  England's  gigmanity  ? 
What  is  the  use  of  liberty  when  it  is  only  the  liberty  of  the 
few  to  ride  the  many? 

If  we  pass  from  the  material  to  the  moral  order,  we  shall 
have  still  less  reason  for  admiring  the  workings  of  the  Brit- 
ish constitution.  Great  Britain  is  precisely  that  country  in 
Europe,  excepting  Turkey,  in  which  the  laws  are  the  most 
barbarous,  and  prime  is  most  prolific,  and  of  the  blackest 
dye.  A  writer  in  BlaokwoocV s  Magazine  a  few  years  since, 
shows  that  crime  during  the  previous  sixty  years  had  in- 
creased in  England  eight  hundred  per  cent,  in  Scotland 
seventeen  hundred  per  cent,  and  in  Ireland  five  hundred 
per  cent,  while  it  had  actually  decreased  in  France  and  all 
the  Catholic  states  of  the  continent.  The  proportion  of 
criminals  in  England,  aside  from  political  offences,  is  at 
least  ten  times  greater  than  in  France.  The  number  of 
prostitutes  in  London  is  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent 
greater  than  in  Paris,  after  making  allowance  for  difference 
of  population.     Nothing  is  more  frightful  than  the  crimes 
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daily  chronicled  in  the  EngUsli  press.  Where,  but  in  Eng- 
land, has  it  ever  been  heard  of,  tliat  mothers  would  murder 
their  own  children  for  the  sake  of  the  fee  paid  by  burial 
societies  ?  Wlierc  else  have  men,  even  belonging  to  the 
respectable  classes,  been  charged  with  murdering  their 
wives,  their  mothers-in-law,  and  their  most  intimate  friends, 
for  the  sake  of  the  insurance  on  their  lives  ?  A  few  years 
since  books  were  written  and  circulated  in  England,  recom- 
mending parents  to  murder  their  children,  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  the  trouble  and  expense  of  maintaining  them, 
and  giving  instructions  how  to  do  it  in  the  least  painful 
manner.  A  few  facts  like  these  are  worth  volumes  of  dec- 
lamation in  favor  of  English  freedom  and  English  prosperity. 

We  have  no  disposition  to  ])ress  the  analysis  of  English 
society.  Respectable  England  is  admirable,  no  doubt,  to  the 
continental  visitor;  but  there  is  another  and  a  very  different 
England  below  it,  which  more  than  compensates  for  it, — 
unwashed  England,  sweltering  in  filth,  pining  in  hopeless 
misery,  festering  in  vice,  or  revelling  in  crime.  Tliis  Eng- 
land seems  to  have  escaped  the  observation  of  the  noble 
visitor.  The  English  government,  it  strikes  us,  is  the  worst 
administei'ed  government,  not  excepting  even  our  own,  to 
be  found  in  the  civilized  world.  It  is  meritorious  only  in 
what  it  lets  alone  ;  and  the  English  have  reason  to  congrat- 
ulate themselves  only  on  what  it  does  not  undertake  to  do. 
As  regards  its  positive  action,  we  do  not  know  a  more  inept, 
blundering,  and  inefficient  government  in  Europe,  or  one  that 
really  effects  so  little  for  the  well-l)eing  of  the  people.  The 
administration  of  justice  in  England  proper,  we  readily  con- 
cede, is  often  deserving  our  esteem,  and  is  usually  impartial, 
unless  the  case  be  one  between  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
luit  out  of  England,  in  Ireland  or  India,  it  is  for  the  most 
part  utterly  detestal)le.  British  officials,  when  elsewhere 
than  in  England,  have  no  rivals  in  arrogance,  ignorance, 
prejudice,  conceit,  incapacit}',  and  stupidity.  England  is 
loved  only  at  home,  and  she  does  little  but  grumble,  and 
ficold,  and  fret  even  in  her  own  house. 

The  sole  merit  we  are  able  to  award  the  British  govern- 
ment is,  that  it  does  not  attempt  to  govern  all  the  actions  of 
its  subjects,  but  leaves  a  large  margin  to  the  free  and  un- 
fettered activity  of  individuals.  The  citizen  is  notaimoyed 
by  the  perpetual  interference  of  the  state,  and  does  not 
fear  to  say  what  he  thinks.  He  is  not  surrounded  by  gov- 
ernment spies,  or  obliged  to  ask    pci-mission  of   the  state 
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whether  he  may  take  this  pursuit  or  innst  confine  himself 
to  that,  or  whetlier  he  must  stay  at  home  or  may  go  abroad. 
This  individual  freedom,  this  leaving,  as  to  the  greater  part 
of  their  acts,  individuals  to  themselves,  is  in  itself  a  great 
merit,  and  wliat  charms  our  author,  and  blinds  him  to  the 
real  vices  of  English  society.  We  prize  this  hberty  highly  ; 
but  no  man  can  have  studied  the  history  of  England,  since 
her  apostasy,  without  being  convinced  that  it  has  not  oper- 
ated in  favor  either  of  moral  greatness  or  the  social  well- 
being  of  the  mass  of  the  population.  Undoubtedly,  Eng- 
land owes  what  is  praiseworthy  in  her  history  to  this  liberty, 
but  she  owes  to  it  also  what  we  are  obliged  to  deplore  and 
condemn,  in  her  present  condition. 

The  liberty  recognized,  or  left  to  individuals  by  the  Brit- 
ish constitution,  has  not  been  directed  to  wise  and  noble 
ends;  it  has  operated  to  the  elevation  of  the  few,  and  the 
depression  of  tlie  many.  In  a  Catholic  state,  this  liberty 
is  a  great  blessing  ;  it  is  the  condition  of  manliness  and  no- 
bility of  character  ;  but  in  a  Protestant  state,  which  leaves 
man  without  moral  guidance,  a  prey  to  all  the  violent  and 
depraved  passions  of  his  fallen  nature,  it  is  perverted  to  low 
and  selfish  ends,  and  results  in  creating  a  nation  of  egotists 
and  mammon- worshippers.  In  a  Protestant  state,  the  lib- 
erty which  the  English  and  American  constitutions  leave  to 
the  people  as  individuals,  may  favor  industrial  and  com- 
mercial enterprise,  develop  the  material  resources  of  a  na- 
tion, and  augment  its  wealth  for  a  season,  but  is  hostile  to 
the  poorer  and  more  numerous  classes.  It  becomes  practi- 
cally only  the  liberty  of  the  few  to  use,  or  to  borrow  a 
French  word,  to  exploiter  the  many, — the  strong  to  oppress 
the  weak,  and  the  cunning  to  circumvent  the  simple.  Where 
Protestantism  predominates,  liberty  operates  only  evil  for 
the  mass,  and  those  non-Catholic  states  are  the  wisest,  who 
allow  their  subjects  the  least  of  it.  For  in  the  absence  of 
religion,  the  state  must  intervene  everywhere,  if  it  would 
protect  the  helpless,  and  secure  the  well-being  of  the  great 
body  of  its  subjects.  In  a  Catholic  state,  with  a  people  in 
whom  the  Catholic  faith  is  living,  the  more  freedom  the 
better,  because  there  the  individual  having  a  moral  and 
spiritual  guidance,  and  the  assistance  of  divine  grace  to  con- 
trol his  appetites  and  passions,  is  in  a  condition  to  exercise 
his  liberty  without  abusing  it.  Hence  the  reason  M'hy  we  so 
frequently  and  so  earnestly  insist  on  the  necessity  of  the 
Catholic  religion  to  sustain  our  republic.     With  the  Cath- 
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olic  relia;ion  our  liberty  is  safe,  and  will  operate  in  securing 
us  a  liigli  degree  of  material  prosperity,  and  a  noble,  elevated, 
and  manly  character.  But  without  that  religion,  we  must 
go  on  abusing  our  liberty,  till  we  break  in  pieces  from  our 
own  internal  rottenness,  or  are  obliged  to  give  it  up,  and 
substitute  for  our  rejuiblicanism  a  stringent  and  inexorable 
csesarism.  The  British  constitution  was  of  Catholic  origin, 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  a  Catholic  people,  and  can  operate 
well  only  on  condition  that  the  people  are  Catholic.  The 
moral  element,  whicii  in  a  Catholic  state  is  present  to  supply 
the  absence  of  the  civil,  is  wanting  in  England.  The  Amer- 
ican sj'stem  is  even  more  in  accordance  with  Catholicity 
than  the  English,  and  consequently  the  Catholic  religion  is 
even  more  necessary  to  its  salutary  ])ractical  working.  It 
was  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  nations  of 
Europe,  to  suppress  their  old  mediaeval  liberty,  and  attempt 
to  substitute  in  the  moral  government  of  men,  the  state  for 
the  church  ;  but  it  was  a  still  greater  mistake  of  England  to 
attempt  to  combine  liberty  and  Protestantism ;  because  lib- 
erty without  religion  tends  always  to  license,  and  operates 
only  in  favor  of  the  few  who  have  the  skill  or  the  address 
to  turn  it  to  their  own  advantage.  Either  liberty  in  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  with  us,  will  soon  be  lost,  or  both  conntries 
will  abandon  their  Protestantism,  and  return  to  the  bosom 
of  the  church. 

M.  de  Montalembert  is  charmed  also  with  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  but  he  does  not  appear  to  be  aware,  that  the 
press  in  England,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  is  seldom  free, 
except  in  name.  He  seems  to  think  that  when  we  have 
secured  publicity,  we  have  secured  all.  But  this  supposes 
that  public  opinion  is  just,  and  when  appealed  to,  is  sure  to 
decide  for  the  right.  This,  however,  is  far  enough  from 
being  the  case.  Public  opinion  is  never  above  the  average 
virtue  and  wisdom  of  the  community,  and  that  in  a  non- 
Catholic  community  can  never  be  very  high.  Publicity  is 
never  an  infallible  remedy,  often  no  remedy  at  all,  for  in- 
justice. In  England  and  this  country,  public  opinion  ex- 
ercises a  more  rigid  censorship  over  the  press,  than  is  exer- 
cised by  any  continental  sovereign  ;  and  all  the  more  rigid, 
because  the  government  leaves  it  to  the  people  themselves. 
The  Englishman  or  American,  indeed,  is  free  to  write  and 
publish  what  he  pleases,  but  if  his  views  are  unpopular,  or 
not  fostered  by  popular  prejudice,  nobod}-  reads  what  he 
writes.      He  loses  his  labor,  and  very  possibly  his   social 
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position,  if  he  has  any  to  lose.  Tlie  press  depends  on  ijxa 
public,  and  it  is  only  by  pandering  to  public  prejudice  that 
it  can  obtahi  public  support.  Our  journals  live  only  by 
serving  a  party,  a  denomination,  an  ism,  or  something  of 
the  sort.  A  journal  outside  of  the  Catholic  community 
that  undertakes  to  lead  public  opinion,  to  expose  popular 
fallacies,  and  to  form  a  just  pnl)]ic  sentiment,  would  soon 
in  either  country  find  itself  without  subscribers  and  with- 
out readers.  The  London  Times  claims  to  be  independent, 
and  it  is  independent  of  the  ministry,  but  it  is  the  abject 
slave  of  John-Bullism,  and  lives  only  by  virtue  of  repre- 
senting the  sentiments,  the  passions,  and  the  prejudices  of 
the  English  business  public, — at  present  the  ruling  public. 
It  is  never  just,  where  to  be  just  would  be  un-English.  In 
proof,  take  notice  of  its  hostility  to  the  Irish  and  to  the 
Catholic  Church.  It  has  never  been  known  to  be  just  to 
either  ;  and  it  scruples,  apparently,  at  no  misrepresentation, 
perversion,  or  falsehood  that  will  inflame  English  prejudices 
against  them.  Have  we  not  seen  it  with  masterly  ability 
advocating  the  policy  of  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  with 
regard  toTurkey,  and  then  turn  round  and  grossly  abuse 
him  for  having  proposed  it  ?  When  have  we  known 
the  English,  any  more  than  the  American  non-Catholic 
press,  to  permit  the  calumnies  and  falsehoods  it  circulates 
against  our  holy  religion,  to  be  refuted  or  contradicted  in 
its  columns  ?  For  a"  Catholic  to  appeal  to  the  public  sen- 
timent of  EngHshmen,  except  when  they  have  some  party 
purpose  to  effect,  would  be  only  to  inflame  it  all  the  more 
against  his  religion.  We  like  publicity,  we  like  a  free 
press ;  and  England  and  the  United  States  do  well  in  recog- 
nizing them,  because  in  so  doing,  they  recognize  a  sound 
principle  and  a  wise  policy  ;  but  in  a  Protestant  or  an  irre- 
ligious country,  the  former  is  worth  very  little  to  Catholics, 
and  the  latter  exists  only  in  name.  Both  are  desirable  and 
good  in  a  Catholic  community;  but  in  a  Protestant  state, 
they  do  as  mAich  evil  as  good,  to  say  the  least.  The  only 
press  either  in  Great  Britain  or  the  IJnited  States,  that  can 
pretend  to  any  degree  of  freedom  and  independence,  is  the 
Catholic  press,  and  even  the  Catholic  editor  is  sometimes 
harshly  treated  by  a  portion  of  his  brethren,  for  daring  to 
exercise  the  freedom  of  thought  and  expression  allowed  by 
his  church.  Still  it  is  comparatively  independent,  and  is 
the  only  press  in  the  world  to  be  uniformly  counted  on  as 
the  loyal  defender  of  truth  and  justice,  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  and  the  rights  and  dignity  of  man  as  man. 
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But  passing  over  all  considerations  of  this  sort,  granting 
England  to  be  all  that  our  illustrious  author  represents,  we 
cannot  think  that  he  has  judged  wisely,  in  holding  her  up 
as  a  model  for  the  imitation  of  his  countrymen.  Every 
nation  has  a  life  and  genyis  of  its  own,  and  especially  is  this 
true  of  France.  The  Frenchman  is  polite,  is  expansive,  and 
adapts  himself  with  a  remarkable  facility  to  the  passions, 
prejudices,  and  idiosyncrasies  of  foreign  nations,  but  he 
never  ceases  to  be  a  Frenchman.  He  knows  how  to  avoid 
offending  the  nationality  of  others,  and  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  persons  of  a  national  character  the  furthest  re- 
moved from  his  own  ;  but  no  man  is  more  intensely  national. 
Of  all  men,  he  is  the  one  who  needs  the  least,  and  who  is 
least  disposed,  to  borrow  from  foreigners.  He  pertains  to  a 
nation  which  stands,  and  through  all  modern  history  has 
stood,  at  tlie  head  of  European  civilization.  His  nation  is 
original,  others  are  imitators.  It  is,  therefore,  idle  to  ex- 
pect him  to  consent  to  take  any  other  nation  for  his  model, 
or  to  favor  for  any  considerable  length  of  time  a  movement 
to  naturalize  in  his  country  the  political  constitution  of 
another.  He  glories  in  belonging  to  France  ;  and  yon  of- 
fend him  in  the  tenderest  point,  wlien  you  ask  him  to  copy 
foreign  nations.  The  genius  of  the  Frenchman  may  be 
seen  in  his  language.  The  English  and  German  languages 
can  borrow  foreign  terms,  and  incorporate  them  without 
change  or  alteration  ;  the  French  accepts  them  only  in  sub- 
jecting them  to  its  own  laws,  and  conforming  them  to  its 
own  genius.  Foreign  names  even,  must  be  gallicized  in 
form  and  pronunciation.  This  is  only  the  expression  of  the 
French  genius  itself,  which  you  cannot  change. 

The  attempt  has  several  times  been  made  to  fasten 
English  institutions  on  France.  It  was  made  by  the  con- 
stituent of  1789;  it  was  made  again  in  1814  and  1815, 
under  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  protected  by  nearly 
all  Europe  ;  and  finally  in  1830,  under  Louis  Philippe  ;  but 
in  every  case  in  vain.  The  French  nation  could  not  mould 
them  to  its  own  genius,  and  it  repudiated  them.  The 
Anglomania  introduced  by  Yoltaire  and  his  school,  cost 
France  sixty  years  of  revolution,  drenched  her  with  her 
uol)lest  blood,  and  brought  her  more  than  once  to  the  brink 
of  the  precipice.  She  will  not  be  anglicised  ;  she  will 
under  all  circumstances  remain  French.  The  Anglomania 
is  a  disease,  a  morbid  humor;  and  she  feels  through  all  her 
frame,  that  she  can   have   vi<rorous  healtli   and   be   herself 
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only  by  expelling  it.     Under  its  influence  she  languishes; 
and  from  1789  to  1856,  she  has  shown  herself  living  and 
vigorous  only  when  she  repudiated  Anglicanism.     The  glo- 
rious epoch  of  the  republic  was,  when  rejecting  the  Angli- 
can institutions  imposed  upon  her  by  the  constituent,  she 
acted  from  her  own  French  impulses,  and  rolled  back  the 
Cimmerian  forces  that  dared   invade  her  territory,  and  at- 
tempt to  control  her  internal   affairs.     The  glorious  acts  of 
the  restoration  were  the  invasion  of  Spain  and  the  conquest 
of  Algiers  in  spite  of  England  and  English  policy  ;  and  the 
only  spirited  act  of  the  monarchy  of  July,  was  the  Spanish 
match  in  spite  of  English  diplomacy.      Tlie  French  people 
never  loved  the  constitutional  gov^ernment  of  Louis  Philippe; 
Frencli  genius  could  not  find  its  free  scope  under  his  reign, 
and  nearly  the  whole  nation  rejoiced  to  see  him  depart  for 
England.     We  may  or  may  not  regret  it,  but  English  con- 
stitutionalism has  never  taken,  and  never  can  take  root  in 
France.     The  cause  is  lost,  and  it  is  in  our  judgment  worse 
than  useless  to  attempt  to  galvanize  it  into  life.     We  have 
the  highest  respect  for  Count  Montalembert  and  his  friends, 
and  warm  sympathy  with  them ;  but  they  seem  to  us  to  act 
unwisely  in  separating  themselves  from  the  main  current  of 
French  life.     We  are  with  them  heart  and  soul  in  their  op- 
position to  absolute  government,  whether  of  the  one,  the 
few,  or  the  many;  we  like,  as  little  as  they  do,  the  absolu- 
tist tendencies  of  the  present   imperial  regime.     But  the 
French  nation  are  attached  to  the  present  order,  and  the 
Frenchman  who  opposes  it,  isolates  himself  from  his  coun- 
trymen, and    throws   himself  away.       Aristocratic    France 
was  mortally  wounded  in  the  Fronde,  breathed  its  last  in 
the  evening  of  the  4th  of  August,  1789.     Its  apparent  re- 
suscitation under  the  restoration  and  the  monarchy  of  July, 
was  no  real  resuscitation.     France  is  at  once  monarchical 
and  democratic,  and  in  any  permanent  order,  these  two  ele- 
ments must  be  retained  and  harmonized  the  best  they  may. 
Our  friends  in  France,  it  strikes   us,  should   take  this  as  a 
fixed  fact,  and  with  their  usual  frankness  and  wisdom,  ac- 
cept and  conform  to  it.     What   they  can  never  introduce, 
revive,  or  establish  in  France,  is  the  aristocratic  element  of 
the  English  constitution,  for  that  element  does  not  exist  in 
Frencli  society,  or  in  the  sentiments  and  convictions  of  the 
French  people.     An  aristocracy  once  fallen,  has  fallen  to 
rise  no  more. 

The  future  of  France  is  to  be  moulded,  not  out  of  foreign 
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elements,  but  out  of  national  elements  already  existing. 
Those  elements  are  imperialism,  democracy,  and  Catholicity. 
This,  we  think,  is  undeniable.  The  only  way,  then,  in 
wliicii  a  Frenchman  can  serve  his  country  effectually,  is  to 
work  with  these  elements,  and  content  himself  with  sucli 
combinations  of  them  as  are  practicable.  He  must  work 
with  tiie  national  sentiment,  not  against  it.  We  do  not  like 
the  politics^  of  the  Univers,  for  it  advocates  not  only  the 
imperial  regime  as  the  best  for  France,  but  a  similar  regime 
as  the  best  for  all  nations.  It  forgets  that  France  is  not  all  the 
world,  and  that  what  may  be  the  political  duty  of  a  Catho- 
lic in  France,  is  by  no  means  necessarily  the  political  duty 
of  a  Catholic  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Prussia,  England,  or  the 
United  States.  We  have  had,  in  the  interests  of  our  relig- 
ion and  of  our  countrv,  to  take  strong  ground  against  the  al)so- 
lutist  doctrines,  which  were,  in  virtue  of  the  reaction 
against  the  revolutionism  of  1848,  beginning  to  find  favor 
with  some  Catholic  publicists ;  but  we  have  believed  that 
the  party  opposed  to  that  represented  by  the  Univers,  ought 
not  to  stand  aloof  from  the  actual  government,  or  to  assume 
the  attitude  of  discontent,  if  not  of  hostility.  The  impe- 
rial order,  whatever  its  defects,  is  eminently  national ;  and 
no  movement  in  favor  of  defunct  constitutionalism,  or  of 
parliamentary  government  in  imitation  either  of  the  English 
or  the  American,  will,  or  can  be  successful.  The  true  policy 
for  patriotic  Frenchmen  who  wish  the  nation  to  have  a  more 
direct  voice  in  the  management  of  its  affairs,  is,  it  seems  to 
us,  to  accept  the  order  established  as  the  basis  of  their  fu- 
ture operations,  and  to  contemplate  nothing  that  is  not  in 
harmony  with  its  genius,  or  that  may  not  be  peaceably  and 
legally  developed  from  it.  The  worst  possible  way  to  sup- 
ply the  defects  of  existing  political  institutions,  is  to  begin 
by  exciting  tlie  jealousy,  the  aversion,  or  the  fears  of  the 
government,  and  to  compel  it  to  act  in  its  own  defence,  or 
in  reference  to  its  own  preservation.  The  government 
should  be  allowed  to  feel  that  the  era  of  revolutions  is  closed, 
and  that  no  effort  will,  intentionally  or  unintentionally,  be 
made,  tending  to  render  its  existence  insecure.  The  insti- 
tutions founded  by  the  emperor,  should  be  loyally  accepted 
as  the  will  of  the  French  people,  and  the  law  of  the  empire. 
These  institutions  must  be  held  as  inviolable,  and  nothing  be 
attempted  that  would  alter  their  essential  character. 

Count  Montaleml)ert  and  his  friends  are  men  whom  the 
French  nation  cannot  well  afford  to  lose.    They  have  exerted 
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an  immense  influence  in  resuscitating  Catholic  France,  and 
in  promoting  Catholic  interests  throughout  the  world. 
They  have  been,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  leaders  of  the  Cath- 
olic movement  of  our  times.  They  have  been  brave  cham- 
pions of  the  most  holy  cause  ;  they  have  done  knightly 
service;  Catholic  hearts  everj- where  thrill  with  grateful 
emotion  at  the  bare  mention  of  their  names.  Is  their  work 
done,  their  mission  ended?  Are  they  now  to  abandon  us 
while  they  are  still  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  their  lives  ? 
They  have  long  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party, 
and  have  directed  under  the  hierarchy  Catholic  affairs. 
Why  need  they  lose  their  position?  Why  can  they  not 
rise  to  the  level  of  the  new  times,  and  still  remain  our 
leaders?  Yet  they  will  not  lead  the  Catholic  mind,  they 
will  not  direct  Catholic  interests,  or  be  followed  by  the 
Catholic  people,  if  they  have  only  regrets  for  the  past,  and 
criticisms  for  the  present.  To  retain  the  position  they  have 
heretofore  held,  they  must  command  the  future  ;  they  must 
have  a  word  for  us  now,  a  spirit-kindling  word,  that  will 
rally  all  heroic  minds  and  hearts  to  their  standard.  But 
with  all  their  brilliant  genius,  their  varied  and  profound 
erudition,  their  lofty  eloquence,  their  generous  sympathies 
and  noble  aspirations,  they  are  lost  to  France  and  the  world, 
if  they  can  propose  nothing  better  than  the  resuscitation 
of  defunct  constitutionalism  or  the  importation  of  a  feeble 
copy  of  aristocratic  England. 

We  love  and  esteem  Count  Moutalembert ;  we  admire  his 
genius,  we  respect  his  erudition,  we  venerate  his  purity  and 
disinterestedness  of  purpose,  and  we  sympathize  with  his 
political  principles ;  but  we  confess  his  essay  on  the  politi- 
cal prospects  of  England  disappoints  and  afl[licts  us.  It  is 
not  what  we  had  a  right  to  expect  from  such  a  man,  and  is 
by  no  means  worthy  of  his  practical  wisdom,  or  his  French 
patriotism.  It  has  evidently  been  inspired  by  his  regrets, 
not  by  his  hopes.  It  is  a  mistake,  and  will  go  far  to  compro- 
mise the  cause  he  has  at  heart.  England  is  a  powerful  and 
influential  nation,  we  grant,  but  not  even  he  can  write  her 
into  the  affection  of  any  people  on  earth.  Every  people 
suffers  by  her  contact,  and  those  she  protects,  for  whom  she 
has  expended  her  blood  and  treasure,  hate  her  more  than 
they  do  the  powers  against  whom  she  defends  them.  Every 
people  that  has  attempted  to  imitate  her  political  S3'stem 
has  been  ruined  or  brought  the  next  door  to  ruin.  Tlie 
friends  of  liberty  in  Europe  may  wish  to  use  her,  but  they  do 
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Hut  love  liei",  and  thej  despise  her  constitution.  She  repre- 
sents an  order  of  tliinijs  wiiich  has  liad  its  day.  The  domi- 
nant element  in  tiie  English  order  is  aristocracy,  and  it  is 
against  aristocracy  far  more  than  against  monarchy  that  our 
age  is  at  war.  Even  in  England  herself  there  is  a  war  rag- 
ing against  the  aristocracy,  and  there  are  indubitable  signs 
that  it  will  ultimately  have  to  give  way  before  the  accumu- 
latirig  foi'ces  of  the  democracy.  The  imperialism  of  France 
is  daily  acquiring  popularity  even  with  the  English,  and 
commands  far  more  sympathy  throughout  the  civilized  world 
than  British  constitutionalism  or  parliamentarianism.  Noth- 
ing, then,  can  be  more  unpopular,  or  more  opposed  to  the 
tendencies  of  our  age,  than  the  attempt  to  make  it  copied 
by  a  foreign  nation.  We  respect,  perhaps  we  share,  the 
aristocratic  predilections  of  the  noble  authoi',  but  we  should 
deem  it  a  most  egregious  bhmder,  to  make  them,  either  in 
France  or  in  our  own  country,  the  basis  of  the  slightest  politi- 
cal action.  We  cherish  them  as  an  lieirloom  transmitted 
from  an  age  that  has  gone,  never  to  return.  No  restorations 
are  successful,  and  all  imitations  in  politics  are  bad  ;  but  of 
all  imitations,  that  of  the  British  constitution  has,  in  our  times, 
the  least  chance  of  being  successful.  He  who  proposes  it 
b}'  that  very  fact  throws  distrust  on  his  cause,  and  can  hardly 
escape  rendering  himself  odious  to  all,  except  the  few 
who  wear  their  faces  on  the  back  side  of  their  heads. 

The  illustrious  author  seems  to  us,  in  this  holding  up  of 
the  English  constitution  in  contrast  with  the  imperial,  to 
abandon  the  policy  he  has  hitherto  pursued.  As  an  heredi- 
tary peer  of  France,  and  the  son,  we  believe,  of  an  emigre^ 
his  natural  position  was  that  of  an  adherent  of  the  elder 
Bourl)ons;  but  he  accepted  without  approving,  the  mon- 
archy of  July,  and  sought  to  make  the  best  of  it.  A  consti- 
tutional monarchist  in  principle,  he  accepted  the  republic  of 
1848,  and  served  it  with  the  loyalty  mitive  to  his  heart.  Wish- 
ing to  retain  the  republic,  not  because  he  preferred  it,  but  be- 
cause it  was  instituted,  and  because  he  was  strongly  opposed 
to  socialism  and  revolutionism,  he  yet  supported  the  coup 
(V  eiat  of  December  2d,  1851,  and  urged  his  friends  to  sus- 
tain Louis  Napoleon  as  the  chief  of  the  state.  Thus  far  his 
rule  had  been  not  to  quarrel  with  the  nation,  but  to  accept 
the  order  it  willed  and  to  make  the  best  of  it,  to  abandon  the 
past  and  march  with  the  future.  Why  should  he  not  do  so 
now?  To  break  from  the  empire,  or  to  attempt  to  convert 
it  into  British  constitutionalism  is,  it  seems  to  us,  to  adopt  a 
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different  rule  of  action,  and  instead  of  fijoino^  with  the  na- 
tion, to  place  liiniself  against  it.  The  church  is  wiser  than 
he,  and,  witliout  having  willed  the  empire,  she  accepts  and 
respects  it  as  the  will  of  the  French  nation,  leaving  it  to 
time  and  events  to  amend  what  in  it  may  be  faulty. 

We  have  said  that  we  did  not  like  the  imperial  constitu- 
tion. It  does  not,  in  our  judgment,  give  sufficient  part  to 
the  nation  in  the  management  of  its  own  affairs,  and  intrusts 
too  much  to  the  will  of  the  emperor.  But  we  do  not  for- 
get that  a  dictatorship,  at  the  time  it  was  formed,  was  in 
some  measure  necessary  to  save  France  from  the  horrors  of 
civil  war,  if  not  from  tlie  greater  horrors  of  socialism  We 
observe,  too,  that  the  imperial  constitution  provides  for  its 
own  amendment,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  development  in 
a  liberal  sense.  As  things  settle  down,  as  the  revolutionary 
spirit  dies  out,  and  the  dictatorship  ceases  to  be  necessary, 
there  are  many  indications  that  the  emperor  is  himself  dis- 
posed to  favor  such  development,  nay,  that  he  contemplates 
it.  He  lias  said  the  rock  on  which  his  uncle  ^lit,  was  in 
suffering  the  government  to  incline  too  much  to  absolutism, 
and  his  writings  indicate  that  he  himself  is  opposed  to  des- 
potism. He  has  proved  himself  the  strongest,  perhaps  tlie 
wisest,  man  in  France,  if  not  in  Europe.  May  not  more  be 
done  for  political  liberty  in  France,  by  accepting  his  leader- 
ship, and  cooperating  with  him,  than  by  separating  from 
him,  or  setting  up  an  independent  standard  ?  He  is  not 
merely  the  legal,  but  he  is  the  real  sovereign  of  France,  the 
man  who  best  understands  her  sentiments  and  wishes,  and 
most  fully  sympathizes  with  them  ;  no  man  living  seems  to 
us  more  capable  of  carrying  into  effect  what  he  conceives  to 
be  necessary.  Is  he  not  in  fact,  then,  not  only  the  emperor, 
but  the  real  political  leader  of  Frenchmen  ?  If  so,  it  is  under 
his  drapeau  they  should  consent  to  march. 

We  have  said  that  the  three  existing  elements  of  French 
society  are  imperialism,  democracy,  and  Catholicity.  The 
whole  future  of  France  is  contained  in  these  three  elements, 
and  the  wisdom  of  the  statesman  consists  in  skilfully  har- 
monizing them.  The  imperial  element  is  provided  for,  and 
the  only  fear  that  any  one  need  have,  is  in  regard  to  the 
Catholic  and  democratic  elements.  Count  Montalembert,  if 
we  understand  him,  fears  that  these  have  not  sufficient  guar- 
anties. We  share  his  fear.  But  we  do  not  think  that  these 
guaranties  would  be  strengthened  by  any  efforts  to  introduce 
the  aristocratic  element  in  imitation  of  England,  or  by  a 
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parliamentary  limitation  of  imperialism.  The  additional 
guaranties  needed,  it  seems  to  us,  should  be  sony,ht  in  the 
development  of  the  Catliolic  element.  There  is  always 
danger  in  seeking  guaranties  for  the  freedom  of  the  church 
in  politics,  for  we  are,  in  attempting  it,  liable  to  lose  sight 
of  religion,  and  to  become  engrossed  in  efforts  to  organize 
the  state.  No  political  guaranties  will  secure  the  freedom 
of  the  church,  where  the  state  or  the  great  body  of  the  na- 
tion are  hostile  to  her  existence.  No  government  is  really 
more  hostile  to  the  church  than  the  parliamentar}'  govern- 
ment of  England,  and  the  English  people  are  even  more 
anti-Catholic  than  tlie  English  pari umient.  Even  the  people 
of  this  country  lind  it  exceedingly  hard  to  be  faithful  to  the 
freedom  of  religion  recognized  as  a  fundamental  principle  of 
our  institutions.  Where  the  people  are  truly  Catholic,  poj)- 
ular  forms  of  jrovermnent  are  the  most  favorable  to  reliff- 
lous  freedom  ;  but  where  the  popular  sentiment  is  decidedly 
hostile  to  it,  they  afford  the  greatest  facilities  for  extinguish- 
ing it.  It  is  not  in  politics  that  we  must  seek  guaranties 
for  the  freedom  of  the  church,  but  in  the  church  that  we 
must  seek  our  guaranties  of  political  and  civil  freedom. 
What,  it  seems  to  us,  our  friends  in  France  who  wish  more 
political  freedom,  whether  by  tempering  the  imperial  ele- 
ment or  the  democratic,  should  make  the  basis  of  their 
operations,  is  Catholicity.  They  should,  after  making  their 
pi'otest,  as  they  have  done  against  absolutism,  labor  to  bring 
France  up  to  the  highest  toned  Catholicity,  to  make  her 
thoroughly  Catholic  in  the  Roman  apostolic  sense.  Then 
they  need  fear  nothing  either  for  political  or  religious  lib- 
erty. 

We  are  afraid  that  our  friends  in  France  do  not  sufficient- 
ly appreciate  the  Catliolic  element  as  a  guaranty  against  ab- 
solutism. With  the  best  devised  political  constitutions, 
with  the  most  nicely  adjusted  scheme  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, and  with  the  most  explicit  recognition  of  the  freedom 
of  the  spiritual  order,  there  is  no  security  for  any  species  of 
liberty  without  religion.  The  temporal  is  never  safe  unless 
founded  on  a  spiritual  basis,  and  sustained  by  the  lively 
faith  of  the  people.  No  liunum  contrivance  is  worth  any 
thing  without  religion.  Temporal  interests,  self-interests, 
hower  pitted  one  against  another,  will  never  suffice  even  for 
themselves.  It  is,  after  all,  to  the  church  that  we  must  look, 
and  it  is  under  the  safeguard  of  religion  we  must  place 
even  our  temporal  interests,  if  we  would  have  them  secure. 
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Our  friends  know  this  as  well  as  we  do,  but  we  fear  that 
they  are  partial!}^  forgetting  it.  This  essay  on  the  political 
prospects  of  England  has  alarmed  ns,  and  forced  us  to  ask 
ourselves  several  unpleasant  questions.  When  we  see  a 
Catholic,  one  whom  we  have  long  honored  as  a  Catholic 
leader,  excusing  and  almost  praising  tlie  Anglican  establish- 
ment, because  he  happens  to  find  it  an  element  in  a  political 
constitution  which  he  admires,  we  fear  that  he  is  for  the 
moment  far  more  absorbed  in  the  political  than  in  the 
Catholic  question.  We  cannot  doubt  the  sincerity  or  the 
firmness  of  his  faith,  but  we  tremble,  lest  he  forget  to  sub- 
ordinate his  politics  to  his  I'eligion,  and  suffer  his  love  for 
constitutionalism  to  carry  him  where  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  others  to  attempt  to  follow  him.  He  overrates  the  An- 
glican establishment,  and  is,  in  our  judgment,  quite  mista- 
ken in  supposing  that  it  tends  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  re- 
ligion in  the  English  people.  It  is  a  part  of  England's 
respectability,  and  helps  to  sustain  it ;  but  it  does  less  for 
religion  tlian  the  various  dissenting  sects.  Many  men  of 
truly  religious  aspirations  have  been  found  in  her  commun- 
ion, we  concede,  but  they  owe  nothing  to  that  communion, 
and  are  obliged  to  leave  it  in  order  to  follow  up  those  aspi- 
rations. Gioberti  was  a  sincere  and  fervent  Catholi'c,  and 
one  of  the  greatest  men  of  modern  times,  but  his  Italian 
patriotism  and  love  of  constitutionalism,  at  first  cherished 
for  the  sake  of  religion,  led  him  all  but  to  renounce  his 
faith.  Poor  La  Mennais,  anxious  to  relieve  Catholicity  of 
its  apparent  alliance  with  the  despotic  courts  of  Europe,  and 
to  ally  it  with  the  popular  sentiment  of  the  age,  ran  into 
heresy,  and  died  a  rebel  to  the  church  of  God.  These  in- 
stances admonish  us  to  be  on  our  guard.  We  want  the  free- 
dom of  the  church,  not  her  alliance  with  any  political 
order.  Here  we  labor  not  to  form  an  alliance  of  Catholicity 
with  democracy  ;  what  we  labor  to  do  is,  to  show  that  the 
American  institutions  accord  in  principle  with  Catholic 
teaching,  and  that  we  may  be  good  Catholics  and  loyal 
Americans,  and  loyal  Americans  without  ceasing  to  be 
Catholics.  We  have  shown  that  here  many  of  the  obstacles 
to  the  growth  of  Catholic  civilization  that  have  existed  in 
the  Old  World,  have  been  removed,  but  we  have  never 
dreamed  of  deriving  aid  to  our  religion  from  the  demo- 
cratic sentiment  of  the  country. 
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[From  Browtisoii's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1857.] 

In  criticising  M.  Montaleinbert's  essay  on  The  Political 
Future  of  England,  we  suffered  ourselves  to  be  betrayed 
into  some  remarks  wliich  were  understood  in  a  sense  unfa- 
vorable toM.  Moiitalembert  and  liis  friends,  and  favorable  to 
the  emperor  and  the  present  imperial  government  of  France. 
Several  of  tlie  imperialist  journals,  among  whicli  we  notice 
the  Revue  Contemjyoraine  and  Le  Constitutionnel,  seized 
with  avidity  upon  our  remarks  and  used  tliem  with  some 
effect  against  the  author  of  the  essay  and  tlie  friends  of 
constitutional  government.  "We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to 
our  friends  in  France  to  say  that  our  remarks  were  never 
intended  to  have  the  application,  or  rather,  misapplication 
that  has  been  made  of  tliem.  We  wrote  with  the  impres- 
sion that  our  distrust  of  the  emperor  of  the  French,  and  our 
devotion  to  free  institutions,  had  been  so  often  expressed 
and  were  so  well  known,  that  we  were  in  no  danger  of  having 
(jur  meaning  or  our  purpose  misapprehended.  But  in  view 
of  the  misapplication  and  perversion  which  has  been  made 
of  our  remarks  by  tlm  imperialists,  we  assure  M.  Montalem- 
l)ert  and  his  friends,  wiiose  organ  is  the  Correspondant,  that 
we  regret  that  they  were  not  differently  worded  or  at  least 
more  guarded,  for  nothing  was  further  from  our  intention 
than  to  embarrass  the  defenders  of  constitutional  freedom 
or  to  please  the  imperialists. 

Accustomed  in  our  own  country  to  a  free  press,  free  dis- 
cussion, and  full  publicity,  it  did  not,  when  we  Avere  writ- 
ing, occur  to  us  that  publicity  is  restricted  in  France,  that 
the  French  press  enjoys  onl}'  a  onp-sided  freedom,  a  free- 
dom of  the  Jansenistic  sort,  and  therefore  that  our  friends 
would  not  be  at  liberty  to  correct  publicly  any  errors  of  fact 
or  opinion  into  which  we  might  fall  to  their  prejudice,  or 
any  misa])plication  or  perversion  of  our  remarks  that  might 
1)0  made  by  the  imperialist  press.  Our  forgetfulness  on 
this  point  was  not  unnatural  indeed,  but  it  was  hardly  ex- 

*  Des  Appels  comme  d'Abus  et  des  Articles  Organiques  du  Concordat. 
Par  le  Comi'h;  de  Montalembkrt.  Paris:  Le  Conespoiulant,  April,  1857. 
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•disable,  and  we  sincerely  and  deeply  regret  it.  We  wrote, 
moreover,  with  a  partial  misapprehension  of  the  chief  de- 
sign of  M.  Montalembert's  essay.  We,  as  well  as  many 
others,  supposed  that  the  chief  design  of  the  illustrious 
author  was  to  induce  his  countrymen  to  make  an  effort  to 
obtain  for  France  a  political  constitution  modelled  after 
that  of  England,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  French  so- 
ciety, we  look  upon  both  as  undesii-able  and  impracticable; 
but  we  are  now  satisfied  that  whatever  his  admiration  of  the 
British  constitution,  or  his  desire  to  ol)tain  for  his  own 
conntrymen  the  liberty  it  secures  to  Englishmen,  his  chief 
design  was  to  warn  Catholics  in  those  states  which  still  re- 
tain a  greater  or  less  degree  of  constitutional  or  parliamen- 
tary liberty,  to  bo  on  their  gnard  against  the  prestige  of  the  im- 
perial 7'eginie, to  deepen  their  love  of  political  freedom,  and 
to  induce  them  to  resist  manfully,  with  all  the  power  and  in- 
fluence they  possess,  the  further  extension  of  the  new-fan- 
gled csesarism  which  seems  to  have  succeeded  in  Europe, 
since  1852,  to  the  red-republicanism  of  18-18.  He  wished, 
no  doubt,  to  counteract  in  Switzerland,  Prussia,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States,  the  influ- 
■ence  of  that  portion  of  the  French  Catholic  press,  which, 
not  content  with  yielding  the  new  government  in  France  a 
firm,  dignified,  and  loyal  support,  has  deemed  it  proper  to 
rehabilitate  in  its  favor  theoretic  despotism,  and  to  decry  as 
anti-Christian  parliamentary  govermnent  and  its  defenders. 
To  this  design  we  at  least  have  nothing  to  object. 

We  never  wished  the  overthrow  of  the  monarchy  of  July, 
or  the  republic  of  February,  1848.  But  when  that  republic 
had  been  once  inaugurated,  our  readers  know  that  we  wished 
it  to  have  a  fair  trial,  and  that  we  believed  it  susceptible  of 
such  modifications  and  developments  as  would  secure  social 
order,  and  the  freedom,  independence,  and  prosperity  of 
France,  We  were  opposed  to  the  elforts  of  the  monarch- 
ists, whatever  their  dynastic  preferences,  to  subvert  it,  and 
reestablish  monarchy.  But  when  it  had  been  subverted,  and 
the  empire  revived  in  Napoleon  III.,  although  we  distrust- 
ed the  eniperor,  especially  in  relation  to  the  freedom  of  the 
churcli,  we  believed  it  better  to  give  him  a  loyal  support, 
than  to  expose  France  to  the  horrors  of  a  new  revolution,  or 
of  a  civil  war.  It  was  with  this  view,  which  we  still  enter- 
tain, that  we  wrote  our  strictures  on  M.  Montalembert's 
essay,  and  urged  him  and  his  friends  not  to  stand  aloof  from 
the  government,  not  to  assume  an  attitude  of  opposition  or 
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(juasi-opposlt'ion  to  tlie  new  power,  l)nt  to  accept  the  etn- 
peror  as  a  "ilxed  fact,"  to  unite  M'itli  liiin,  and  seek  the  true 
interests  of  their  noble  counti-y  under  the  imperial  drajpeaxi. 
But  we  conunitted  the  usual  mistake  of  those  wlio  are  giv- 
ing advice  in  relation  to  matters  they  only  half  understand. 
Onr  advice  was  good,  our  policy  admirable,  only  it  happened 
to  be  wholly  imi)racticable.  What  we  urged  was  what  our 
friends  were  perfectly  willing  and  even  anxious  to  do,  but 
precisely  what  the  emperor  will  not  permit  them  to  do. 

As  a  Catholic,  we  have  always  looked  upon  the  imperial 
government  chiefly  from  the  Catholic  point  of  view,  and, 
though  not  liking  it,  we  have  always  felt  that  if  it  permitted 
the  free,  untrammelled  expression  of  Catholic  thought  and 
aspirations,  it  would  be  endurable  and  compatible  with  the 
best  ])arfc  of  liberty.  We  distrusted  from  the  first  the  per- 
sonal dispositions  of  the  emperor  towards  religious  liberty, 
and  we  could  find  nothing  in  his  words  or  his  acts  to  give 
us  any  assurance  that  he  either  undei'stood  or  desired  the 
true  freedom  and  interests  of  the  church.  We  yet  trusted 
that  Catholicity  had  so  revived  in  France,  the  old-fashioned 
Gallicanism  had  been  so  generally  repudiated  by  the  bishops 
and  clergy  as  well  as  by  a  very  considerable  number  of  the 
Catholic  nobility,  and  the  devotion  to  the  Holy  See  had  be- 
come so  wide  and  so  deep,  that  the  Catholic  public  opinion 
of  the  empire  would  be  strong  enough  to  prevent  any  gross 
encroachments  on  the  rights  of  the  church  by  the  state,  and 
to  maintain,  in  practice  at  least,  full  liberty  to  defend  pub- 
licly through  the  press  an  unmutilated,  an  unemasculated 
Catholicity, — liberty,  in  practice  at  least,  for  the  Catholic 
champions  to  maintain  publicly  the  inherent  rights  of  the 
church,  and  the  incompetency  of  the  state  in  spirituals.  We 
felt  confident,  if  this  were  so,  our  friends  could  erect  a  bar- 
rier to  the  encroachments  of  the  civil  power  on  the  ecclesi- 
astical, practically  secure  the  freedom  of  consicience,  and 
thus  prevent  imperialism  from  growing  into  absolute  cjesar- 
ism.  But  we  reckoned  without  our  host.  It  now  appears 
that  this  liberty  is  precisely  what  is  most  strenuously  denied 
them,  and  what  the  iin])erial  police  is  on  the  alert  to  detect 
and  suppress.  Hardly  had  our  criticism  on  M.  Montalem- 
bert  issued  from  the  press,  before  we  learned  that  the  Cor- 
resj)ondant  had  received  an  avertlsscment  or  warning  from 
the  police  d  projJos  of  an  able  and  spirited  essay  by  the 
Prince  de  Broglie  on  the  present  state  of  religious  contro- 
versy in  France ;  we  learn  f I'oui  the  Univers  of  the  3d  of 
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May  last,  that  it  lias  received  a  second  wai'ning  on  account 
of  the  paper  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article  by  Count  Mon- 
taleinbert,  written,  indeed,  with  2:reat  force  and  abihty,  but 
in  a  temperate  and  loyal  spirit.  One  more  warning;,  and  the 
police,  as  the  law  now  stands,  may  suppress  the  publication 
of  the  Correspondant  entirely,  and  thus  silence  the  only 
oro-an  of  Catholic  independence  in  France. 

We  have  read  both  articles,  and  hnd  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover any  thino;  in  them  at  which  the  government  could 
take  exception.  The  civil  power  that  can  fear  them  must 
have  a  vivid  consciousness  of  its  own  weakness,  or  the  usual 
sensitiveness  of  the  parvenu.  Power  that  cannot  suffer 
such  criticisms  as  these  articles  to  pass  without  censure,  lest 
its  own  stability  should  be  shaken,  seems  to  us  to  be  greatly 
misplaced  in  a  nation  so  intelligent  and  so  highly  civilized 
as  France,  and  to  be  hardly  worth  defending.  AVe  had  sup- 
posed the  imperial  government  too  strong,  and  too  deeply 
seated  in  the  heart  of  France,  to  fear  such  criticisms,  and  we 
had  also  supposed  that  the  emperor  himself  was  too  noble, 
too  high-minded,  and  too  generous  in  his  feelings,  too  keen- 
sighted  as  well  as  too  broad  and  comprehensive  in  his  views, 
and  too  much  wedded  to  the  interests  and  dignity  of  French 
bterature,  to  which  he  has  made  so  many  and  so  valuable 
contributions,  to  be  offended  at  them,  or  to  suffer  his  police 
to  interfere  to  suppress  them.  Not  in  France  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  can  an  emperor  secure  a  glorious  reign  and 
establish  his  dynasty,  by  outraging  free  thought  and  free 
speech,  and  offering  an  indignity  to  men  of  letters,  or  to 
loyal  though  manly  intelligence.  Intelligence,  in  the  long 
run,  is  sure  to  carry  it  over  brute  force,  and  men  of  letters 
will  succeed  where  men  of  the  sword  must  succumb.  He 
wages  an  unequal  war,  who  opposes  bayonets  to  the  subtile 
essence  of  intellect,  or  attempts  to  trample  out  free  thought 
by  a  charge  of  his  cavalry.  Still  more  unequal  war  does  he 
wage,  who  wars  against  the  Catholic  conscience  and  the  in- 
herent rights  of  God's  church.  The  uncle  of  the  present 
emperor,  with  an  army  and  a  military  genius  never  sur- 
passed, tried  both,  failed,  and  went  to  fret  out  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  a  caged  prisoner,  on  a  barren  isle  of  the  ocean. 
Let  the  nephew  take  warning  by  the  fate  of  his  uncle.  Let 
him  provoke  no  war  of  opinion,  or  imagine  that  he  can  by 
his  police  extinguish  free,  manly  thought  in  French  breasts, 
or  reduce  to  silence  French  lips.  Let  his  police  exert  their 
utmost  vigilance,  let  them  be,  as  it  were,  ubiquitous,  yet, 
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througli  a  tliousaiKl  uvcmius  tliey  cannot  j^uard,  the  out- 
raged tliought  will  reach  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,  rekindle 
in  tlioin  the  old  Gallic  fire,  the  old  Gallic  love  of  freedom, 
and  the  old  Gallic  scorn  of  ehaiPiS  and  slavery.  Not  yet  are 
l^'renchinen  prepared  to  sink  into  the  jiassive  obedience  that 
marks  the  subjects  of  oriental  despots. 

The  article  by  M.  Montalembert,  wliich  we  have  cited, 
was  called  forth  by  a  recent  declaration  of  the  council  of 
state,  condemning  the  venerable  bishop  of  Moulins  for  an 
act  of  ecclesiastical  discipline  towards  one  of  his  priests,  an 
act  within  his  ei)iseopal  comjietency,  and  for  which  he  was 
responsible  only  to  his  ecclesiastical  superiors.  When  the 
first  consul  published  in  1802  the  concordat  conceded  to 
France  by  the  Holy  Father  in  1801,  he  annexed  to  it  of  his 
own  accord,  without  consultation  with  the  Holy  Father,  cer- 
tain organic  articles,  among  which  was  one  authorizing  an 
appeal  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  civil,  termed 
Appel  Gomme  (VAhus.  The  pope  on  their  first  appearance 
protested  against  these  organic  articles,  and  they  have  never 
been  accepted  or  submitted  to  l)y  the  church.  To  concede  the 
right  of  a])peal  from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  civil, 
that  is,  from  the  church  to  the  state,  would  be  to  sui-render 
to  the  state  the  independence  of  the  church  in  her  own 
sphere,  to  subvert  her  essential  constitution,  to  render  it  im- 
possible for  her  to  enforce  her  discipline  in  the  spiritual 
order  on  her  own  subjects,  and  in  principle,  to  bring  the 
sjjiritual  power  into  complete  subjection  to  the  temporal. 
Hence  the  canons  of  the  church  have  always  prohibited  ec- 
clesiastics from  ai)pea ling  from  ecclesiastical  censures  to  the 
state  courts  for  redress.  By  the  canons  of  the  church  in 
France  such  an  appeal  by  a  priest  incurs  excommunication. 
The  Abbe  Martinet,  a  priest  of  the  diocese  of  Moulins, 
having  refused  to  conform  to  these  canons,  his  bisho|)  sus- 
pended him  from  his  clerical  functions.  From  this  act  of 
the  bishop  an  appeal  in  l)ehalf  of  the  priest  was  taken  to 
the  council  of  state,  wliich  entertained  it,  and  declared  the 
bishop  guilty  of  an  abuse.  The  council  of  state  thus  de- 
clares the  organic  articles  of  the  first  empire,  wliich  Avere  no 
part  of  the  concordat  conceded  to  the  first  consul  by  the 
lloly  Father,  and  which  had  '.ocome  obsolete,  to  be  in  full 
force  in  the  second  empire.  The  council  ground  their  di'c- 
laration  against  the  bishop  on  the  decree  of  Napoleon  1., 
February  5,  1810,  reviving  the  edict  of  Louis  X.W.  pro- 
claiming the  four  articles  of   the   French   clergy,  in   1682, 
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and  declariiiii;  tliat  edict  the  general  law  of  France.  By  the 
dechiration  of  the  council  of  state  in  the  case  of  the  bisliop 
of  Monlins,  reviving  that  decree,  the  edict  of  Louis  XIY. 
is  declared  to  be  in  force  in  1857  ;  and  by  that  edict  the 
four  articles  are  ordered  to  be  enregistered  by  all  tlie  courts 
of  parliament,  and  all  tlie  subjects  of  the  king  arc  forbid- 
den to  teach  in  their  houses,  colleges,  or  seminaries,  or  to 
write  any  thing  contrary  to  tlie  doctrine  contained  in  them. 
It  is,  furthermore,  ordered  that  all  who  shall  thenceforth  be 
charged  to  teach  theology  in  the  several  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, shall  subscribe  to  those  articles,  and  no  one  shall 
be  licensed  as  a  bachelor  in  theology  or  canon  law,  or  receive 
the  degree  of  doctor,  until  after  having  maintained  in  one 
of  his  theses  the  doctrine  they  contain.  This  edict,  rendered 
in  1682,  against  which  the  popes  have  uniforndy  protested, 
and  which  it  is  said  Louis  XIY.  revoked,  is,  according  to 
the  council  of  state,  the  present  law  of  France,  and  conse- 
quently every  Catholic  teaching  any  thing  contrary  to  those 
infamous  four  articles  is  liable  to  a  legal  prosecution  under 
the  paternal  government  of  ISTapoleon  III. 

The  case  of  the  bishop  of  Moulins,  M.  Montalembert 
contends,  and  justly,  transcends  all  former  precedents.  In 
all  the  cases  that  have  heretofore  been  carried  by  appeal 
from  the  ecclesiastical  courts  to  the  council  of  state,  the 
dispute  has  been  between  the  church  and  the  state,  or  vii"- 
tually  a  c;ise  of  conflicting  jurisdiction  ;  but  in  this  case  the 
original  dispute  was  not  between  the  bishop  and  the  civil 
magistrate,  but  between  the  bishop  and  one  of  his  own  ec- 
clesiastics, touching  a  matter  of  purely  ecclesiastical  disci- 
pline. The  assumption  of  appellate  jurisdiction  in  such  a 
case  by  the  council  of  state  is,  in  principle,  the  assumption 
by  the  emperor  of  the  highest  and  essential  prerogatives  of 
the  papacy;  by  it  he  is  virtually  declared  the  supreme 
teacher  and  governor  of  the  church  in  his  empire, — in  prin- 
ciple all  that  was  claimed  by  Henry  YIII.  of  England. 
Catholicity,  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  French 
clergy,  involving,  as  we  have  shown  on  more  occasions  than 
one,  the  supremacy  of  the  state  in  spirituals,  or  political 
atheism,  is  the  only  Catholicity  legally  tolerated  in  France. 
Frenchmen  may  be  Catholics,  according  to  the  four  articles 
drawn  up  by  order  of  the  monarch  and  imposed  by  the 
civil  power,  Init  they  are  legally  forbidden  to  be  Catholics, 
as  the  pope  is  a  Catholic.  The  French  Catholic  must  teach 
and  believe,  at  least  teach,  that  the  council  is  above  the 
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pope,  and  that  the  judgments  of  the  pope  are  reformable, 
till  they  have  receiv'^ed  the  assent  of  the  church. 

What  renders  this  restriction  on  Gatholicitv  so  much  the 
more  reprehensible,  is  the  well-known  fact  mentioned  by 
\T.  Montaleml)ert,  that  there  is  no  law  in  France  that  re- 
ipiires  a  man  to  believe  even  in  God,  or  that  prohibits  him 
from  assailing  the  divinity  of  our  blessed  Lord.  All  re- 
ligions, all  except  the  Catholic  religion,  are  free  in  France; 
Protestants,  Jews,  infidels,  are  free  to  pi-ofess  and  defend 
their  peculiar  beliefs  or  unbeliefs.  The  irreligious  press  in 
France  is  jierfectly  free  to  attack  the  church  on  every  side, 
in  her  authority,  her  dogmas,  her  morals,  her  ritual,  her 
usages,  her  disci i)line  ;  and  the  most  widely-circulated  jour- 
nals in  the  empire  are  doing  it  daily,  witlioiit  one  word  of 
warning  from  the  police.  Hut  the  Catholic  press,  the  mo- 
ment it  ventures  to  oiler  a  manly,  temperate,  and  perfectly 
loyal  defence  of  the  rights  and  independence  of  the  church 
in  her  own  order,  is  visited  by  an  avertissement  from  the 
imperial  police.  All  this,  too,  under  a  nominally,  and,  as 
his  admirers  at  home  and  abroad  pretend,  a  practically 
Catholic  sovereign ;  eulogized  by  men  who  draw  on  their 
imagination  for  their  facts  as  the  protector  and  defender  of 
Catholic  interests  throughout  the  world.  Here  is  a  refuta- 
tion of  those  silly  anecdotes  circulating  amongst  Catholics 
in  and  out  of  France,  as  proofs  of  the  emperor's  devotion 
to  Catholic  interests,  and  which  have  so  often  been  rejieated 
against  us,  as  a  full  reply  to  our  expressions  of  distrust  of 
his  imperial  majesty,  in  relation  to  the  freedom  of  the 
church. 

It  is  well  known  that  we  have  been  almost  alone  among 
Catholics  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  in  our 
uniform  distrust,  from  the  first,  of  the  emperor's  disposition 
in  regard  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  church  in 
his  empire.  We  have  obtained  no  echo  to  our  expression 
of  this  distrust  among  English-speaking  Catholics ;  they 
have  seemed  in  their  horror  of  socialism  to  have  hailed  the 
emjieror  as  a  deliverer,  and  to  be  half  prepared  to  identify 
the  Catholic  cause  with  that  of  French  imperialism.  It  has 
almost  been  regarded  in  certain  quarters  as  a  want  of  the 
true  Catholic  spirit  to  doubt  the  \m\yQY'\<\\  jxirvenu^  or  to  in- 
timate that  after  all  he  might  prove  l)ut  a  broken  reed  for 
Catholics  to  lean  upon.  Nothing  but  a  panic  fear  of  the 
threatened  socialist  or  red-republican  revolution  can  account 
for  their  blindness  or  obliviousness.     The  traditions  of  the 
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French  monarchy  from  Louis  XIY.,  the  traditions  of  the 
fii'st  empire,  the  antecedents  of  the  nepliew  of  his  uncle,  his 
irffiliation  witli  the  insurgents  against  Gregory  XYL,  his 
letter,  when  president,  to  Colojiel  Edgar  Ney,  stating  his 
policy  with  regard  to  the  restoration  of  the  Holy  Father 
and  the  government  of  the  pontifical  states,  all  were  well 
calculated,  one  would  suppose,  to  awaken  distrust,  and  to 
force  upon  the  most  contiding  the  conviction  that  he  would 
be  disposed  to  serve  the  Catholic  cause  no  further  than  he 
could  make  it  subservient  to  his  own  purposes.  What 
Catholic  could  confide  in  the  loyal  intentions  towards  the 
church  of  the  emperoi",  who  projected,  as  a  reward  of  honor 
to  his  brave  soldiers  fighting  in  the  Crimea,  a  medal  with 
the  device  of  three  hearts  united  in  one,  intended  to  sym- 
bolize the  union  of  Catholicity,  Protestantism,  and  Ma- 
hometanisra  ? 

It  is  but  simple  justice,  however,  to  the  emperor,  to  say 
that  he  has  never  professed  to  be  the  friend  of  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  the  church.  No  woi'd  have  we  heard 
from  his  lips  that  implied  that  he  either  understood  or  de- 
sired that  freedom  and  independence.  We  have  heard  of 
no  authentic  act  of  his  that  indicated  any  disposition  on  his 
part  to  be  the  defender  or  protector  of  Catholic  interests,  or 
to  dei)art  from  the  policy  towards  the  church  pursued  by 
his  uncle  ;  and  we  are  aware  of  no  act  of  his  towards  relig- 
ion that  has  shown  any  other  regard  for  it  than  that  dic- 
tated by  state  policy.  Religious  interests  have  suffered  ter- 
ribly in  France  since  the  reestablishraent  of  the  empire, 
and  the  church  does  not  occupy,  by  any  means,  so  free,  so 
commanding,  or  so  secure  a  position  under  the  imperial  re- 
gime as  she  did  under  the  republican  regime  of  1848.  The 
emperor  has  gi-antcd  some  pecuniary  aid  to  particular 
churches,  has  given  seats  in  his  senate  to  certain  ecclesias- 
tical dignitaries,  has  assigned  to  bishops  and  priests  an  hon- 
orable place  in  his  fetes,  and  in  processions  on  gala  days, 
and  permitted  his  almoners  and  chaplains  to  make  a  grand 
parade  of  certain  harmless  devotions  calculated  to  charm 
the  idle,  please  the  sentimental,  and  captivate  the  devotes  ; 
but  he  has  taken  good  care  to  give  to  the  church  no  substan- 
tial freedom,  no  positive  security  for  the  future,  and  to 
keep  all  ef[ective  power,  whether  in  church  or  state,  in  his 
own  hands.  So  far  as  the  civil  law  can  do  it,  he  has  con- 
fined the  church  within  the  narrowest  limits  possible  with- 
out absolute  schism,  and  made  her  free  action  and  develop- 
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nieiit  in  thecmjDire  dependent  on  his  own  will  and  pleasui'e. 
And  yet  there  are  Catholics  even  in  our  own  country,  that 
look  npon  him  as  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  i^ratitude  of 
the  (Jatholic  woi'ld. 

In  this  country  Catholics  have  been  misled  hy  the  con- 
duct of  a  portion  of  the  P'reiich  bishops  and  cler£j3\  A  cer- 
tain nund)er  of  French  prelates,  long  held  in  reverence  as 
the  champions  of  religious  freedom  and  independence,  lav- 
ished in  the  sunniier  and  autumn  of  1852  praises  on  the 
prince-president,  which  are  rarely  deserved  by  mortal  man, 
and  Catholics  have  verj^  naturally  concluded  thnt  they  knew 
what  they  were  about,  and,  therefore,  that  they  must  have 
received  assurances  that  were  not  vouchsafed  to  the  world 
at  large.  The  policy  pursued  by  the  Univers,  very  gene- 
rally supported  by  the  French  clergy,  of  denouncing  the 
old  parliamentary  champions  of  Catholic  interests,  also 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  Uiii- 
vers,  indeed,  has  little  direct  influence  in  this  country,  but 
through  tlie  so-called  Catholic  organs  of  Great  Britain,  Ire- 
land, and  the  United  States,  and  prominent  individuals  who 
read  and  admire  it,  it  has  had  a  very  commanding  influence, 
and  we  doubt  if  there  had  been  such  a  burst  of  indignation 
against  us,  if  we  had  questioned  the  infallibility  of  the  pope, 
as  there  was  a  few  years  since  for  questioning  that  of  M. 
Louis  Veuillot.  It  is  with  no  pleasure  that  we  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  the  Univers.  We  go  heart  and  hand  M-ith  it 
in.  the  repudiation  of  Gallicanism,  and  the  assertion  of  the 
plenary  authority  of  the  Holy  See.  But,  unhappily,  it 
has  seen  proper  to  couple  its  championship  of  the  papal 
supremacy  with  the  defence  of  modern  csesarism,  and  true 
Voltairian  sneers  at  parliamentary  government  and  its  de- 
fenders. Its  chief  editor  sent  us  a  few  months  since  his  re- 
ply to  the  Count  de  Falloux  on  the  Parti  Catholique^  ac- 
companied by  a  kind  and  respectful  note,  evidently  con- 
ceived in  a  conciliatory  spirit.  We  have  never  been  able 
to  repel  any  overtures,  even  of  a  bitter  enemy,  to  peace. 
We  therefore  read  M.  Louis  Veuillot's  reply  with  softened 
feelings,  and  with  every  wish  to  find  the  estimate  we  had 
formed  of  him  unjust.  But  we  have  been  disappointed. 
His  reply  docs  not  satisfy  us.  It  is  in  great  part  irrelevnnt, 
violent,  and  unjust,  and  its  perusal  has  left  upon  our  mind 
the  painful  impression  that  justice  and  candor  towards  op- 
ponents are  virtues  that  he  has  yet  to  acquire.  Ile'mani- 
fests  the  temper  and  l)reediiig  of  a  fanatic,  and  seems  to  act 
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on  the  principle  that  whoever  differs  on  any  important  point 
in  liistory,  polities,  or  philosophv,  from  himself,  mnst  needs 
be  a  bad  Catholic,  or  no  Catliolic  at  all.  We  qnestion  not 
his  sincerity,  we  qnestion  not  his  personal  piety ;  bnt  we  do 
question  his  qnalification  to  be  a  Catholic  leader.  His 
mind  is  too  narrow  and  one-sided  for  that,  and  his  leadership, 
with  the  best  intentions  on  his  part,  is  fitted  only  to  brinu- 
about  tiie  very  results  he  most  deprecates.  Notwithstand- 
ing his  hostility  to  those  who  reo;ret  the  loss  of  parliamen- 
tary freedom,  and  his  devotion  to  imperialism,  he  has  not 
been  al)le  to  save  his  journal  from  an  avertissement  j  and  it 
would  seem  tiiat,  after  having  aided  in  erecting  an  absolute 
government  for  his  country,  and  in  breaking  down  all  the 
safeguards  established  by  constitutionalism  to  freedom  of 
thought,  freedom  of  speech,  and  public  discussion,  the 
police  have  had  the  cruelty  to  take  him  at  his  word,  and 
give  him  a  taste  of  the  despotism  he  has  been  willing  to 
fasten  upon  others. 

No  one  supposes  that  either  the  Univers  or  the  French 
prelates  we  have  spoken  of  intended  to  sacrifice  the  liber- 
ties of  the  church.  We  do  not  doubt  their  good  faith. 
They  probably  hoped  to  be  able,  by  their  zeal  and  devotion, 
to  gain  the  emperor  on  tlieir  side,  and  to  prevent  him  "from 
following  old-fashioned  G;:llicon  counsels.  But  they  mis- 
took their  man,  and  he  was  able  to  penetrate  at  a  glance 
their  motives.  Gallicanism  was  originated  in  the  courts  of 
princes,  and  is  the  traditional  doctrine  of  the  temporal 
authority.  No  sovereign  will  accept  the  high  papal  doc- 
trines of  the  TJnive7*s  and  the  Catholic  prelates,  if  he  can 
help  it.  We  complain  not  that  these  prelates  consented  to 
the  revival  of  the  empire,  or  that  when  revived  they  gave 
the  emperor  a  loyal  support;  what  we  do  complain  of  is, 
that  through  a  panic  fear  of  socialism  they  threw  them- 
selves at  the  feet  of  the  new  sovereign  and  made  an  ignoble 
surrender  to  him  of  their  personal  dignity,  and  that  freedom 
for  which  the  Catliolic  party  in  France  had  for  twenty 
years  so  nobly  and  so  bravely  struggled.  They  should  have 
maintained  their  erect  attitude  as  free  men  and  princes  of 
the  church,  and  made  the  new  emperor  feel  that  they 
neither  courted  his  favor  nor  feared  his  displeasure  ;  that  so 
long  as  he  respected  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  church  of 
God  he  could  count  on  them  as  his  loyal  supporters,  but 
that  the  moment  he  attempted  to  assume  spiritual  functions^ 
and  to  encroach  on  the  ecclesiastical  province,  they  would 
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rouse  all  Catholic  France  as  one  man  to  resist  his  advance 
in  that  direction.  In  a  word,  they  should  have  remained 
bishop^,  and  not  have  attem|)ted  to  be  courtiers.  Had  they 
done  so,  we  should  not  now  have  to  weep  over  the  prostrate 
church  in  France,  for  prostrate  for  the  present  it  is.  That 
free,  bold  voice,  which  we  heard  in  France,  undor  the  mon- 
archy of  July  and  the  republic  of  1848,  and  M'hich  elec- 
trified the  whole  Catholic  world,  is  heard  no  more.  It  is 
silent  now.  Frenchmen  are  free  only  to  blaspheme  the 
church  which  has  given  their  country  its  glory.  Her  prin- 
ces have  now  a  temporal  master,  who  fastens  upon  their 
necks  the  yoke  they  seemed  by  their  apparent  sycophancy 
to  invite.  Alas !  how  often  do  we  have  to  deplore  that 
Catholics,  while  retaining  the  simplicity  of  the  dove,  for- 
get to  add  to  it,  as  our  Lord  commanded,  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent.  The  whole  battle  for  religious  freedom  has  to 
be  fought  anew  in  France,  and  under  greater  disadvantages 
than  ever. 

But,  after  all,  we  must  not  be  too  severe  against  the  clergy 
<•)•  those  who  have  done  so  nnich  to  place  them  in  a  false 
political  position.  There  are  none  of  us  who  can  boast  that 
wfi  have  never  committed  any  mistakes.  M.  Montalembert 
himself  has  had  occasion  to  chant  his  palinode,  and  we  our- 
selves have  had,  on  more  occasions  than  one,  to  chant  ours. 
During  the  revolutionary  epidemic  of  1848  and  1849,  we  all 
had  our  fears,  and  exerted  oui'selves  to  save  liberty  from 
being  destroyed,  as  it  so  often  has  been,  by  its  om-ii  excesses. 
When  the  Ere  JVouvelle  was  seeking  a  fusion  of  Catholics 
and  democrats,  and  laboring  to  erect  democracy  into  a  dog- 
ma of  faith  ;  when  even  Catholics  were  found  cai-ried  away 
by  a  revolutionary  spirit,  and  siding  with  Mazziin  against 
the  Holy  Father  ;  when  all  authority  except  that  of  dema- 
gogues was  threatened  in  its  very  foundation,  and  society 
seemed  likely  to  be  given  up  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  bar- 
barism ;  we  labored  with  all  the  forces  we  had  to  i-eestab- 
lish  and  confirm  legitimate  order,  and,  no  doubt,  used  ex- 
pressions and  even  arguments  that  might  be  cited  against 
us  to-day  with  effect,  if  no  attention  be  paid  to  the  altered 
circumstances  in  which  the  world  is  now  placed.  We  have 
always  considered  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  oppose  the  dan- 
ger that  is  inost  imminent.  In  1848,  the  danger  most  immi- 
nent, for  the  moment,  was  from  the  excesses  of  what  was 
called  liberty,  in  whose  name  so  many  crimes  are  couMuited. 
Intent  on  warding  off  that  danger,  we  and  our  friends  were 
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obliged  to  confine  ourselv-es  chiefly  to  one  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, to  dwell  on  the  dano:;ers  of  anarchy,  and  the  need  and 
benefits  of  authority.  But  when  the  revolution  was  checked 
as  it  was  in  1849,  and  order  was  coniparativ^ely  safe,  we  felt 
that  the  danger  was  then  from  the  opjjosit©  side,  that  then 
we  had  to  protect  liberty,  not  against  anarchy,  but  against  des- 
potism. It  was  necessary,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Hunga- 
rians, to  change  front,  and  to  labor  for  safeguards  against 
the  excesses  of  power,  as  we  had  labored  for  safeguards 
against  the  excesses  of  liberty. 

But,  unhappily,  the  course  we  were  obliged  to  take  in  or- 
der to  confine  the  revolution  within  legitimate  bounds,  gave 
an  impulse  in  favor  of  authority,  which  the  mass  of  those 
we  addressed,  seldom  aroused  to  a  sense  of  danger  till  it  is 
over,  thought  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  continue,  al- 
though by  continuing  it  after  the  time,  they  could  only  pave 
the  way  for  the  establishment  of  downright  absolutism. 
The  very  men,  in  our  own  ranks,  who  in  1848,  were  dis- 
posed to  identify  Catholicity  with  democracy,  in  1857  are 
ready  to  identify  it  with  caesarism,  and  are  astonished  to 
find  us  opposing  them  now  as  we  opposed  them  then.  They 
suppose  that  they  are  now  only  carrying  out  the  principles 
we  then  held,  and  look  upon  us  as  having  not  only  changed 
front,  but  also  our  principles.  This  should  not  surprise  or 
anger  us,  for  there  are  few  men  who  can  comprehend  more 
than  one  side  of  a  question,  or  preserve  themselves  balanced 
on  principles  equidistant  from  an  extreme  on  either  hand. 
The  mass  of  men  reason  well  enough  from  their  premises, 
but,  unhappily,  their  premises  are  usually  only  a  partial 
aspect  of  truth.  Hence,  they  always  swing  like  a  pendulum 
from  one  extreme  to  another;  now  towards  the  frightful 
abyss  of  anarchy,  and  now  towards  the  no  less  frightful  abyss 
of  an  inexorable  despotism.  In  their  minds,  notwithstanding 
all  the  precautions  we  took  in  1848  to  prevent  misunder- 
standing, we,  in  advocating  liberty  to-day  against  csesarisra, 
are  eating  our  own  words  and  retracting  the  warnings  we 
then  uttered.  It  is  always  so,  and  it  is  the  grand  reason 
why  the  world  has  seen,  and  why  it  always  will  see,  so  lit- 
tle of  well-ordered  liberty.  Even  in  our  own  country  lib- 
erty is  abused,  and  the  tendency  on  the  one  hand  to  licen- 
tiousness begets  a  tendency  on  the  other  to  the  exercise  of 
arbitrary  power.  He  who  defends  liberty  here  becomes,  in 
the  popular  mind,  the  advocate  of  license,  and  he  who  de- 
fends authority  and  upholds  the  supremacy  of  law,  becomes 
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practically  the   advocate  of   despotism.     There  is   notliing 
sitii:;iilar  or  strancre  in  the  fact,  tliat  the   men   who  had   op- 
posed autiiority  in    France  and  were  frightened  at  the  dan- 
ger its  overtiirow  tiireatened  to  religion  and  society,  should 
recoil  from  their  own  work,  and  run  now  to  the  opposite 
extreme  of  anathematizing  all  liberty,  and  of  adulating  des- 
potism.     We  foresaw,  at  the  close  of  1849,  the  reaction,  and 
uttered  our  word  of  warning  against  it;  but,  of  course,  in 
vain  ;  for  we  could  not  convince  even  our  most  intimate  per- 
sonal friends  that  the  danger  was  no  longer  from  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  revolutioiuiry  spirit,  and  most  of  them  remain 
still  unconvinced.     We  regret  the  political  attitude   which 
has  been  assumed  by,  or  for,  the  clergy  in  France  since  the 
l)eginning  of  1852,  because  it  has  in  the  eyes  of  the  non- 
Catholic  world  placed  our  religion  itself  in  a  false  position. 
For  three  hundred  years  the  (Jatholic  religion  has  appeared 
to  be  associated  with  the  cause  of  absolute  monarchy,  or 
rather,  with  civil  despotism.     In  the  sixteenth  century  it  had 
for  its  royal  and  imperial  defenders  Charles  Y.  and  Philip 
11. ,  both  monarchs  hostile  to  all  power  but  their  own  ;  in 
the  seventeenth  century  it  had  for  its  crowned  champion 
Louis  XIV.,  who  destroyed  the  last  vestige  of  freedom   in 
France,  and  made  himself  the  state,  and  was  associated  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  witli  the  cause  of  the  un- 
fortunate Stuarts,  wiio  labored  to  concentrate  all  power  in 
the  crown,  and  who  detested  the  parliamentary  freedom  of 
the  English  nation.      So  long,  and  apparently  so  strictly, 
have    Catholicity   and   absolutism    been   associated,  that   a 
strong  conviction  has  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  non- 
Catholics  and  even  of  many  Catholics,  that  Catholicity  has 
a  natural  inclination  for  despotism,  and  that  the  church  is 
incompatible  with  liberty.     It  is  tlie  grand  objection  of  the 
age  to  our  religion,  and  an  objection,  though  totally  un- 
founded, that  is  apparently  supported  by  the  whole  history 
of  the  last  three  hundred  years.     After  the  French  revolu- 
tion of  July,  1830,  a  powerful  effort  was  made  by  the  clergy, 
in  France,  and  several  of  the  yonnger  members  of  the  Cath- 
olic nobility,  to  sever  our  religion  from  this  apparent  alliance, 
and  to  ]irove  that  its  proper  element  is  freedom,  not  despot- 
ism.    Their  success  was  great,  and   the   universal  Catholic 
heart  responded  to  their  spirit-stirring  appeals.     So  great 
had  been  their  snccess,  that  when  the  revolution  of  1848 
broke  out,  seconded  as  they  had  been  by  the  bold  measures 
of  Pius  IX.,  hardly  an  insult  was  offered  to  the  Catholic  re- 
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liii;ioii  throughout  France  or  Germany,  and  save  in  the  pon- 
titieal  states,  where  otlier  passions  than  love  of  liberty  were 
at  work,  the  Catholic  religion  was  never,  since  St.  Peter 
entered  Ilonie,  so  free,  or  so  able  to  speak  in  her  own  voice 
and  follow  out  her  own  divine  instincts.  It  seemed,  for  a 
moment,  that  the  standing  objection  to  the  church  was 
triumphantly  refuted,  and  tliat  she  was  enabled  to  relieve 
herself  of  the  false  position  in  which  accidental  circum- 
stances had  placed  her. 

But  the  course  adopted  by  a  poi-tioii  of  the  clergy  in  France 
after  the  coup  d^etat,  the  fulsome  eulogies  pronounced  upon 
the  new  power  by  several  eminent  French  prelates,  and  the 
doctrines  daily  put  forth  in  their  name  or  under  their  pat- 
ronage, or,  at  least,  with  their  acquiescence,  have  revived 
the  old  objection  against  the  church,  and  the  European  lib- 
erals are  now,  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever  before,  not  only 
non-Catholics  but  anti-Catholics.  In  vain  do  we  repel  the 
objection  and  write  elaborate  essays,  or  deliver  eloquent 
lectures,  to  prove  that  our  religion  is  the  grand  support  of 
civil  freedom.  Our  opponents  have  only  to  cite  against  us 
the  conduct,  during  the  last  five  years,  of  the  French  clergy 
and  the  columns  of  the  Univers,  as  a  practical  refutation  of 
our  essays  and  lectures.  When  they  add  to  this  the  further 
fact  that  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  English-speaking  Cath- 
olic world  is,  apparently,  with  tlie  present  imperial  regime, 
and  that  of  all  the  organs  of  Catholic  opinion  out  of  France, 
at  least  as  far  as  known  to  us,  our  Review  is  the  only  one 
that  refuses  that  sympathy,  and  ventures  to  repel  the  new- 
fangled cmsarism  as  incompatible  with  the  freedom,  the 
dignity,  and  the  inherent  rights  of  the  chnrch,  what  have 
we  to  reply  ?  All  others,  until  quite  recently  at  least,  have 
been  silent,  or  else  have  joined  in  the  general  chorns  of  ad- 
ulation ;  we  know  that  the  Catholic  heart  beats  in  unison 
with  onr  own,  but  how  are  we  to  prove  it  to  non-Catholics 
with  all  these  appearances  against  us?  We  cannot  answer 
with  mere  words,  we  must  have  deeds,  and  what  avails  it  to 
point  to  the  deeds  of  French  Catholics  from  1830  to  1852, 
if  those  deeds  are  now  disowned  and  repudiated  by  the  ac- 
credited organs  of  Catholic  public  opinion  ? 

We  think  our  Catholic  friends  are  pursuing  a  short-sighted 
policy  in  suffering  Catholicity  to  become  associated  in  the 
public  mind  with  the  imperial  government  in  France.  The 
substantial  gain,  not  to  speak  of  principle,  is  nothing,  and 
the  loss  is  immense.     The  Catholic  religion  requires  me  to 
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defend  all  vested  rights  not  rej3njrnant  to  natural  justice, 
but  there  is  notliing  in  it  that  requires  or  even  permits  mc 
to  defend  on  principle  either  despotism  or  slavery.  But 
we,  also,  have  been  too  slow  to  insist  on  what  is  a  very  nec- 
essary policy.  It  is  only  since  we  pul)lished  our  criticism 
on  M.  MontaleniI)ert's  essay,  that  we  have  api)reciated  the 
necessity  of  political  freedom  to  the  maintenance,  in  our  asje, 
of  true  religious  freedom.  We  thought  little  of  this  doc- 
tine  when  M.  Montalembert  put  it  forth,  but  in  this  we 
were  wrong.  The  subsequent  developments  in  France 
prove  it,  and  we  are  now  fully  convinced  that  the  only  se- 
curity, although  iJiat  will  not  always  be  a  perfect  security, 
for  the  liliei'ty  of  the  chui'ch,  is  the  general  liberty  of  the 
citizen.  The  mutual  relation  of  the  church  and  tlie  state, 
recognized  and  sustained  in  the  middle  ages,  no  longer  sub- 
sists, and  cannot  be  restored;  concordats,  necessary  in  their 
day,  and  still  useful  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  are  oidy  a 
temporary  expedient,  and,  for  the  most  part,  remain  a  dead 
letter,  or  serve  merely  to  bind  the  chui'ch  without  pi'aetical- 
ly  binding  the  state.  There  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on 
princes  as  protectors  of  the  freedom  of 'religion  or  the  rights 
of  the  church.  They  are  and  will  be  governed  by  their 
views  of  state  policy,  regardless  of  their  obligations  to  the 
Holy  See.  The  only  attitude  that  is  safe  for  the  church  to 
assume  before  the  state,  or  that  comports  with  her  interests 
and  dignity,  is  that  of  independence.  This  attitude,  how- 
ever, she  can  assert  and  maintain  only  in  free  states,  where 
the  freedom  of  religion  is  the  recognized  right  of  the  citi- 
zen, and  not  simply  an  agreement  between  the  church  and 
the  state.  The  church  in  this  country  is  free,  not  by  any 
grant  or  concession  of  the  sovereign  power,  not  by  a  special 
law  declaring  her  free,  but  by  virtue  of  the  freedom  of  the 
citizen,  or  ratiier,  the  equal  rights  of  all  citizens  before  the 
state.  All  men  are  recognized  as  equal  by  our  laws,  and 
one  has  no  rights  that  another  has  not.  My  church  is  my 
conscience,  and  to  follow  my  conscience,  when  not  opposed 
to  the  equal  right  of  another  to  follow  his  conscience,  is  my 
right,  and  recoiinized  as  such  by  the  state.  The  church 
then  is  free,  because  her  freedom  is  included  in  my  right  as 
a  man  and  an  American  citizen.  Any  encroachment  by  the 
state  on  her  freedom  is  not  merely  a  violation  of  its  religious 
obligations,  oi;,of  a  concordat  it  has  accepted,  but  is  an  en- 
croachment upon  my  right  as  a  citizen,  and  not  only  upon 
mine,  but  upon  that  of  every  other  citizen,  whether  Catlio- 
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lie  or  non-Catholic.  It  is  a  denial  of  m}'  right  of  conscience 
to  believe  and  profess  the  religion  I  choose,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  denial,  in  princij^le,  of  the  same  right  to  others ; 
and,  thei'efore,  all  others  are  naturally  drawn  by  all  their 
devotion  to  principle  and  all  their  regard  for  their  own 
rights,  whose  turn  to  be  attacked  may  come  next,  to  my  de- 
fence. This  places,  we  grant,  the  chnrch  and  the  several 
sects,  truth  and  error,  on  the  same  footing  before  the  state  ; 
but  this  is  no  objection,  for  it  is  only  on  the  condition  of 
claiming  no  more  in  the  political  order  for  the  church  than 
we  are  prepared  to  assert  for  all  religions  not  contra  honos 
mores,  that  we  can  gain,  in  the  modern  world,  any  tolerable 
security  for  her  freedom.  To  ask  more  would  be  to  get 
less.  This  is  the  order  which  prevails  in  the  United  States, 
an  order  which  asserts  the  incompetency  of  the  state  in 
spirituals,  and  secures  the  religious  freedom  of  each,  by  se- 
curing the  freedom  of  all  in  the  civil  and  political  rights  of 
the  citizen,  which  the  state  is  instituted  to  recognize  and 
defend. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  this  order,  which  is  now  so  desir- 
able, is  impracticable  in  a  state  where  the  equality  of  all 
men  is  not  recognized,  and  where  the  citizen  has  no  rights 
but  the  will  of  the  political  sovereign.  Hence  the  necessity 
in  our  modern  world  of  establishing  political  freedom  as 
the  condition  of  the  freedom  of  religion.  In  a  despotic 
country  the  freedom  of  religion,  which  is  only  another 
name  for  the  freedom  of  conscience,  is  not  a  political  right, 
a  right  of  the  subject  against  the  sovereign  ;  and  when  the 
sovereign  chooses  to  deny  it,  there  is  no  public  law  to  which 
appeal  can  be  made  against  him, — no  public  right  which  he 
acknowledges  himself  bound  by  the  very  tenure  of  his  pow- 
er to  maintain,  and  the  violation  of  which  absolves  his  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance,  that  can  be  pleaded.  It  is  only 
in  Avhat  are  called  free  states,  only  where  liberty  is  the  es- 
tablished order,  that  there  is  or  can  be  any  general  liberty 
into  the  category  of  w^hich  religious  liberty  can  enter.  There 
is  more  truth  in  the  coupling  together,  in  the  popular  ha- 
rangues of  the  day,  of  religious  and  civil  liberty,  than  is  com- 
monly imagined.  Political  liberty,  as  with  us,  affords  a  prac- 
tical basis  to  religious  liberty,  and  gives  means  and  scope  for 
its  defence  ;  while  religious  liberty  in  turn  consolidates  and 
protects  political  liberty.  In  a  word,  they  are  each  the  con- 
dition of  the  other. 

We  do  not  pretend  that  political  freedom,  as  with  us,  is 
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always  an  adequate  protection  for  the  full  freedom  of  the 
church,  but  we  do  pretend  that  it  is  tlie  best  pi-acticable. 
Prejudice  or  passion  may  now  and  then  even  here  attempt  to 
make  an  exception  unfavorable  to  Catholics;  may  seek  to  form 
a  Know-nothino;  party  for  excludiiiii'  us  from  the  acknowl- 
edi^ed  political  rights  of  American  citizens  ;  may  even  excite 
the  mob  to  certain  local  and  transitory  acts  of  violence  against 
us;  but  in  these  cases,  if  the  hostility  is  directed  against  us 
purely  on  the  ground  of  our  Catholicity,  the  pretext  is  that 
we  ourselves  arc  not  entitled  to  equality  ])efore  the  state,  be- 
cause we  are  opposed  in  principle  to  the  equality  in  the 
political  order  of  non-(Jatholics  with  Catiiolies,  and  would,  if 
we  had  the  power,  exclude  them  from  the  enjoyment  of 
that  religious  freedom  we  claim  for  ourselves.  Yet,  how- 
ever much  violence  may  be  done  to  our  feelings  as  Catho- 
lics, there  is,  with  the  exception  of  Belgium  and  the  pontif- 
ical states,  no  country  in  the  world  where  the  Catholic  con- 
science is  less  oppressed  than  in  our  American  confederacy 
of  I'cpublics.  Even  the  legislation  attempted  by  Know- 
nothings  in  several  of  the  states  is  less  unfavorable  to  the 
church  than  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  most  countries 
under  nominally  Catliolic  sovereigns,  and  no  instance  of  in- 
terference by  our  courts  in  the  internal  discipline  of  the 
church,  like  that  of  the  council  of  state  in  the  case  of  the 
bishop  of  Moulins,  can  be  cited  in  our  whole  history  since 
we  became  an  independent  nation.  The  movements  stirred 
up  against  us  effect  very  little  to  our  prejudice.  The  pub- 
lic law,  public  I'ight,  the  constitution,  the  general  spirit  of 
freedom  and  love  of  fair  })lay,  and  the  sincere  attachment  of 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  people  to  religious  lib- 
erty, and  liberty  for  all  who  will  concede  it  to  others,  are  on 
our  side,  may  always  be  appealed  to  in  our  defence,  and  sel- 
dom do  appeals  to  them  prove  ineffectual. 

To  the  state  of  things  which  obtains  here  the  public  opin- 
ion of  the  world  has  ah\'ady  come,  and  to  it  Catholics, 
whether  they  like  it  or  dislike  it,  will  in  all  countries  be  ul- 
timately obliged  to  conform.  Any  efforts  to  resist  it  will 
onl}'  tend  to  exclude  us  from  its  advantages.  We  cannot  in 
our  day  have  liberty  for  good  without  liberty  for  evil, — lib- 
erty for  truth  without  liberty  for  error.  We  cannot  secure 
liberty  for  our  church  as  an  exclusive  libert3^  Such  is  the 
state  of  public  o|)inion,  such  is  the  tenq)er  of  the  times, 
such  the  dispositions  of  the  govermnent  and  people  in 
nearly  all  countries,  that  it  is  worse  than  idle  to  attempt  it. 
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The  freedom  of  the  church  must  henceforth,  in  most  conn- 
tries,  be  enjoyeil  in  common  with  the  freedoin  of  the  sects, 
witliont  any  special  recognition  or  favor  from  the  state. 
Tiiis  we  regard  as  a  "fixed  fact,"  and  to  this  there  is,  to  our 
knowledge,  nothing  in  the  history,  in  the  principles,  in  the 
discipline,  or  in  the  canons  of  the  church  that  prevents  her 
from  conforming.  All  things,  says  St.  Paul,  are  lawful  for 
me,  but  all  things  are  not  expedient.  The  church  existed 
in  all  her  integrity  before  Constantine,  under  the  pagan 
emperors  of  Rome,  and  would,  no  doubt,  at  any  period  dur- 
ing the  first  three  centuries,  have  deemed  it  much  to  have 
been  placed  on  an  equal  footing  before  the  state  with  the 
old  pagan  religion.  Constantine  was  looked  upon  as  the 
deliverer  of  the  church,  but  Constantine  never  suppressed 
the  old  religion  in  favor  of  the  new,  and  his  edicts  go  no 
further  than  to  place  both  religions  on  the  same  footing  be- 
fore the  state.  If  a  different  policy  was  subsequently  pur- 
sued, or  if  a  different  order  obtained,  it  was  not  because  it 
was  essential  to  the  church,  or  because  her  OMm  inherent 
constitution  made  it  obligatory,  but  because  in  the  circum- 
stances it  was  expedient,  because,  prior  to  the  barbarian 
conquest,  it  w^as  to  some  extent  imposed  by  Roman  im- 
perialism, and  because,  after  that  conquest,  in  the  breaking 
up  of  the  old  civilized  world,  it  became  necessary,  in  order 
to  save  society  and  religion  from  downright  barbarism. 
But  nothing  imposes  upon  the  church  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  an  exclusive  freedom,  or  of  continuing,  where 
liberty  is  the  established  order,  her  old  connection  with  the 
state. 

It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  the  duty  of  Catholics,  in  all 
cases  where  we  are  in  some  measure  free,  and  where  liberty 
is  not  impracticable,  to  labor  in  such  way  and  manner  as 
best  suits  our  several  localities  to  secure  political  freedom, 
and  to  obtain  in  the  general  freedom  of  the  citizen  before 
the  state  a  basis  for  the  practical  maintenance  of  the  liberty 
of  our  religion.  The  loss  of  political  liberty  invariably 
carries  with  it  the  loss  of  the  freedom  and  full  indepen- 
dence of  the  church.  The  church  is  always  the  first  and 
greatest  victim  of  despotism.  In  France  the  nation  has  lost 
its  freedom,  and  although  the  sovereign  is  a  Catholic,  infi- 
delity and  the  sects  alone  are  free.  The  church  is  deprived,  in 
principle,  of  her  freedom,  and  there  is  no  public  right,  no 
law  of  the  empire  to  which  appeal  can  be  made  in  her  be- 
half.   The  press,  gagged  in  politics,  is  free  to  vent,  and  daily 
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does  vent,  the  vilest  blaspliemies  against  liei-,  bnt  no  voice  m 
free  tlirough  it  to  speak  out  in  defence  «f  her  violated 
rights.  So  it  is.  and  so  it  will  always  be,  wherever  religious 
liberty  is  not  recognized  and  gnarantied  in  the  general  lib- 
erty of  the  subject. 

The  church  can  en  joy  freedom  and  make  progress  in  the 
modern  world  only  by  throwing  herself  upon  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  and  claiming  her  liberty,  not  as  her  own,  but 
as  that  of  the  free  Catholic  citizen, — only  by  taking  her 
chance  with  tlie  sects,  receiving  no  favor  and  subjected  to  no 
disadvantage  from  the  state.  It  seems  to  us,  as  we  have 
elsewhere  said,  that  she  must  throw  herself  back  on  her  re- 
sources as  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and,  relying  on  her  heav- 
enly Spouse,  make  her  appeal  to  the  intellect  and  the  he;irt 
of  the  age,  and,  without  any  extrinsic  support,  make  prog- 
ress by  her  sole  power  to  convince  reason  and  vrin  love,  in 
our  judgment  this  is  for  her  a  gain,  not  a  loss.  It  is  what 
we  should  wish  for  her,  for  we  have  full  confidence  in  her 
intrinsic  excellence  to  win  the  heart  and  to  lead  the  intelli- 
gence of  all  ages. 

We  regai'd  it  as  certain  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on 
princes  as  her  protectors ;  they  are  and  will  be  governed  by 
their  own  views  of  state  policy,  regardless  of  their  obliga- 
tions to  the  Holy  See,  and  they  will  grant  their  protection 
to  the  church  only  at  the  ])rice  of  her  freedom  and  indepen- 
dence. The  sooner,  then,  circumstances  permit  the  church 
to  cut  herself  loose  from  her  old  bonds  to  the  state,  and  to 
Free  herself  from  all  dependence  on  politics,  the  better.  We 
need  not  look  to  the  rickety  Catholic  states  on  this  conti- 
nent to  be  convinced  of  it.  Religion  will  never  revive  in 
Mexico  so  long  as  it  retains  its  present  connection  with  that 
miserable  caricature  of  a  republic.  No  honest  man  can  do 
otherwise  than  execrate  the  policy  pursued  towards  the 
church  by  General  Comonfort's  government;  it  is  marked 
by  sacrilege  and  robl)ery  ;  but  no  intelligent  man  can  doubt 
that  the  peculiar  connection  of  church  and  state  inherited 
from  old  Spain,  opei-ates  as  a  grave  hindrance  both  to  the 
material  and  religious  prosperity  of  the  Mexican  people. 
The  church  is,  indeed,  by  the  old  legislation,  acknowledged 
to  be  supreme  in  spirituals,  but  the  state  is  sui)reme  in  what- 
ever touches  the  temporal.  A  parish  priest  violates  ecclesi- 
astical discijiline,  commits  a  grave  canonical  olTence  ;  his 
bishop  sus])ends  liim,  excommunicates  him  ;  but  though  he 
ceases  to  perform  any  sacerdotal  functions,  he  still  retains 
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nnder  favor  of  tlie  governinent  his  benefice,  and  the  bishoj) 
has  no  power  to  remove  liini  and  appoint  a  successor.  Here, 
in  a  siniihir  case,  onr  courts  would  decide,  as  thej  luive  de- 
cided in  principle,  in  several  cases,  that  tiie  benefice  being 
a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  Catholic  religion,  is  vacated 
when  the  priest  ceases  by  the  laws  of  his  own  church  to  be 
competent  to  hold  it,  and  tliej  would  decide  so  in  case  of  a 
(/atholic  priest,  because  the  principle  is  just,  and  because 
they  would  decide  so  in  tlie  case  of  any  Protestant  minister. 
Until  the  cliureh  and  the  state  suffer  from  the  present  state 
of  things,  and  unless  it  can  be  so  changed  as  to  place  mat- 
ters on  the  footing  they  are  with  us,  we  see  no  hope  in 
Mexico  for  either.  The  fact  that  Bishop  Rosati,  when  he 
was  sent  to  arrange  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  Hayti,  received 
instructions  from  the  Holy  See  to  place  them,  if  possible, 
on  the  same  footing  they  are  in  the  United  States,  tells  us 
plainly  enough  what  are  the  wishes  of  Rome  in  this  respect, 
and  may  satisfy  us,  that,  if  there  are  objections  on  the  part 
of  individual  Catholics  who  suppose  the  world  has  stood  still 
for  the  last  two  hundred  years,  or  that  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible and  easy  revocare  defnnctos,  they  are  such  as  we  need 
have  no  scruples  of  conscience  in  disregarding,  or  even 
combating,  providing  we  do  it  with  the  respect  always  due 
to  those  who  adhere  to  the  past,  and  resolutely  resist  all 
changes. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  We  do  not,  as  we  could 
not  as  a  Catholic,  censure  or  complain  of  the  order  which 
obtained  under  the  Christian  emperors,  under  the  barbarians 
in  the  middle  ages,  or  under  modei-n  monarchy.  We  do 
not  oppose  concordats ;  we  do  not  pretend  they  are  either 
wrong  or  unwise  ;  we  defend  the  practice  of  the  church  and 
the  principle  of  her  practice  in  every  age.  We  are  finding 
no  fault  with  what  has  been.  The  church,  as  we  often  say, 
deals  with  the  world  as  she  finds  it,  and  when  she  does  not 
find  free  men,  she  cannot  deal  with  free  men.  Where  there 
are  only  sovereigns,  and  no  free  citizens,  she  can  in  her 
political  relations  deal  only  with  sovereigns.  She  has  done 
the  best  that  was  to  be  done  with  the  ages  she  has  traversed. 
If  circumstances  have  changed,  or  are  changing,  so  as  to 
render  a  different  policy  practicable  or  expedient,  it  does 
not  follow  that  she  has  ever  been  wrong  or  unwise.  ISTo  re- 
proach is  necessarily  cast  upon  the  past,  nor  do  we  demand 
a  revolution  in  France  or  anywhere  else  in  favor  of  repub- 
licanism. We  do  not  like  the  Napoleonic  regime^  or  dynasty, 
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but  we  believe  a  i-evolntiuii  against  either  would,  even  if 
successful,  cost  more  than  it  would  be  worth.  Our  readers 
need  not  to  be  told  that  we  are  opposed  to  all  revolutions, 
because  they  generally  fail  in  their  purpose,  and  because  we 
are  not  at  liberty  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come.  In  France, 
even,  we  should  be  a  loyal  subject  were  we  a  Frenchman. 

But  what  we  do  ask,  and  what  we  write,  as  far  as  in  our 
power,  to  effect,  is,  that  Catholics  should  not  allow  them- 
selves to  regard  modern  liberalism  as  an  unmixed  evil,  and 
that  in  all  countries  where  even  a  shadow  of  pu'hlic  libei'ty 
remains,  and  ( -atholics  have  a  degree  of  freedom  and  equal- 
ity, they  should  resist  with  all  their  power  and  influence 
every  attempt,  under  whatever  guise  it  may  be  made,  to  es- 
tablish despotism  on  the  ruins  of  the  liberties  of  the  citizen. 
We  have  wished  also  to  draw  attention  to  the  connection 
there  is  between  religious  freedom  and  political  freedom. 
What  we  ask  for  oui'  church  is  not  state  patronage,  is  not 
special  favors  or  special  protection  from  the  government, 
but  liberty,  and  that  liljerty  which  is  liberty  for  all  as  well  as 
for  us.  Give  the  church  an  open  tield  and  fair  play,  she  needs 
nothing  else.  We  confide  in  her  own  intrinsic  power  and 
divinity  to  win  the  victory.  We  pray,  therefore,  those  in- 
considerate Catholics,  whether  in  France  or  out  of  Fi'ance, 
who  make  themselves  the  adulators  of  csesarism,  to  look 
ahead  and  see  that  they  are  only  storing  up  wrath  against 
the  day  of  wrath,  or  oidy  preparing  the  way  for  the  new  i"e- 
publican  revolution,  when  it  breaks  out  anew,  to  be  more 
hostile  to  religion  than  ever ;  that  they  are  confirming  in 
the  minds  of  non-Catholics  the  grand  objection  we  have  in 
our  age  to  combat,  and  that  they  are  so  compromising  the 
( !atholic  cause  that  Catholics  in  the  new  revolution  must 
either  join  a  movement  hostile  to  the  chui'ch.  or  join  the 
cause  of  the  sovereigns,  fight  on  the  side  of  despotism,  and 
go  down  with  kings  and  Caesars.  The  revolution  may  be 
put  off  for  a  time,  but  come  again  it  will,  if  the  sovereigns 
have  their  way,  and  all  their  military  forces  will  prove  im- 
})or,ent  before  the  irrepressible  instincts  of  humanity.  True 
l)ruden('e  foresees  the  evil  and  guards  against  it. 

The  danger  is  not  now  of  a  rej)ublican  outbreak,  for  the 
})ear  is  not  ripe,  but  there  is  danger  that  the  reaction  against 
republicanism  in  Europe,  since  1850,  will  provoke  such  an 
outbreak,  and  one  that  will  not  be  repressed  so  easily  or  so 
suddenly  as  was  that  of  1848.  The  danger  to  us  Catholics 
is  that  in  this  new  outbreak  we  shall  be  found  associated  in 
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tlie  popular  mind  witli  tlie  defenders  of  cfpsarisni,  and  thus 
be  o]iposed  even  by  the  sincere  and  earnest  friends  of  ration- 
al liberty.  We  warn  our  brethren  of  tliis  danger,  and  we 
earnestly  entreat  them  not  to  let  our  words  pass  unheeded. 
Many  things  indicate  to  us  that  the  emperor  of  the  French 
is  losing,  ratlier  than  gaining  popularity.  He  was  thought  to 
have  come  out  of  the'eastern  war  with  a  manifest  advantage 
over  England,  and  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  But  however 
much  British  interests  may  have  l)een  disregarded  by  the 
peace  of  Paris,  it  is  clear  that  the  English  government  has 
since  contrived  to  recover  the  ground  it  had  lost,  and  to 
make  its  policy  foi-  tlie  East  triumph  over  that  of  France. 
In  diplomacy,  Lord  Palmerston  has  carried  it  over  the  em- 
peror. He  has  defeated  the  French  in  regard  to  a  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  gained  a  footing  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  defeated  the  Russian  "policy  in  the  Persian  court,  in- 
duced Napoleon  to  aid  his  views  of  conquest  in  China,  and 
obtained  a  grant  from  the  porte  of  a  railroad  along  the  val- 
ley of  the  JEuphrates,  with  the  guaranty  from  the  Turkish 
government  of  a  minimum  of  six  per  cent,  while  the  em- 
peror of  the  French  has  to  content  himself  with  the  present 
of  St.  Anne's  church  at  Jerusalem.  This  in  this  age  of 
materialism  will  not  render  the  emperor  popular  with  tlie 
active  spirits  of  his  empire.  English  supremacy  seemed 
never  so  near  being  permanently  established  as  at  this 
moment.  The  interests  of  France  seem  to  us  to  have  been 
more  com])romised  by  the  developments  of  the  English  pol- 
icy in  the  East  during  the  last  year  than  those  of  England 
were  by  the  peace.  Lord  Palmerston  seems  likely,  so  far  as 
regards  France,  to  prove  in  effect  a  second  Chatham.  Let 
tins  defeat  of  French  interests  be  exploited  as  it  will  be  by 
French  republicans,  and  the  effect  upon  the  imperial  regime 
will  prove  all  but  fatal.  Let  not  our  Catholic  friends  repose 
in  too  much  security.  The  throne  on  wdiicli  they  lean  may 
fail  them,  and  the  only  way  in  our  judgment  to  sustain  it, 
and  ward  off  the  revolution,  is  to  anticipate  it,  and  develop 
the  imperial  constitution  into  a  liberal  government,  satis- 
factory to  the  friends  of  rational  and  well-ordered  liberty. 
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[From  Brownsons  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1857.] 

The  succession  of  events  is  so  rapid,  and  tlie  chansjes  in 
tlie  aspect  of  things  are  so  frequent,  that  a  review  published 
only  once  in  three  months  cannot  keep  pace  with  them. 
When  our  July  Bemew  went  to  press,  Lord  Palmerston  ap- 
peared everywhere  in  the  ascendant,  and  France  everywhere 
as  overreached  and  compelled  to  second  the  policy  of  Great 
Britain,  British  prei)onderance  everywhere  established,  and 
not  likely  soon  to  be  disturbed.  But  hardly  were  our  spec- 
ulations on  the  subject  pul)lished  before  news  from  British 
India  rendered  our  speculations,  for  the  moment  at  least, 
doubtful,  if  not  false. 

An  English  periodical  has  pleasantly  remarked  of  us,  that 
our  strongest  passion  after  love  for  our  religion  is  hatred  of 
England.  But  this  proves  that  even  English  periodicals  are 
not  infallible.  We  do  not  hate  England,  indeed  hatred  is 
not  with  us  a  very  strong  passion,  and  we  are  not  aware  of 
hating  any  nation  or  any  individual.  We  like  England  as 
the  land  of  our  ancestors.  We  like  the  English  people,  and 
perhaps  have  more  points  of  sympathy  with  them  than  with 
any  other  European  people.  But  both  as  a  Catholic  and  as 
a  patriot,  we  do  dislike  English  preponderance,  and  we 
would  i-ather,  for  the  best  interests  of  mankind,  see  any 
other  European  nation  supreme  than  Great  Britain.  This 
is  because  we  are,  rightly  or  wrongly,  opposed,  heart  and 
soul,  to  the  British  industrird  and  mercantile  system.  We 
have  been  opposed  to  that  system  ever  since  we  had  a 
thought  on  the  subject,  and  our  opposition  becomes  stronger 
and  more  intense  in  proportion  as  we  see  more  of  its  work- 
ings, especially  in  our  own  country.  Wherever  the  influ- 
ence of  Great  Britain  is  felt,  the  virtue  and  simplicity,  the 
peace  and  hajipiness  of  the  j)eople  depart,  and  a  fierce,  bit- 
ter, all-absorbing  struggle  for  the  goods  of  this  world  alone 
ensues.  English  influence  has  ruined  Portugal,  has  pros- 
trated Spain,  embroiled  Sardinia,  demoralized,  to  a  fearful 
extent,  the  greater  part  of  Italy,  and  weakened  France.  It 
corrujits  morals,  weakens  the  hold  of  religion  on  the  heart, 
and  difTuses  a  degrading  heathenism.     Her  literature,  her 
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philosopliy,  lier  religion,  as  well  as  her  itidiistry  and  com- 
merce, tend  to  materialize  the  nations,  and  to  produce  the 
conviction  that  man  lives  for  this  world  alone.  She  is  of 
the  earth  earthy,  and  the  grand  apostle  of  carnal  Judaism. 
We  cannot,  then,  but  dread  her  preponderance,  and  though 
we  may  admire  her  intense  energy,  we  cannot  but  deplore 
its  direction. 

We  regretted  that  the  opposition  to  the  British  system 
had,  in  the  late  eastern  war,  no  better  representative  than 
Russia,  but  we  believed  that  the  interests  of  religion  and 
humanity  required  the  defeat  of  what  we  regarded  then  and 
regard  now  as  an  nnprincipled  combination  against  her. 
We  regretted  the  Anglo-French  alliance,  and  in  the  war  we 
own  we  wished  the  defeat  of  the  allies,  not  because  we  had 
any  hostile  feeling  to  France,  bnt  because  we  believed  their 
success  would  tend  to  confirm  British  supremacy,  which  in 
our  view  is  worse  for  the  world  than  would  be  that  of 
Russia,  as  bad  as  that  no  doubt  would  be.  We  believed  that 
Great  Britain  was  the  enemy  from  whom  France  had  the 
most  to  dread,  and  that  Russia  or  Austria  was  the  ally  the 
emperor  should  have  courted.  The  true  interest  of  France 
is  to  labor  to  isolate  Great  Britain  from  the  continent,  above 
all  to  prevent  her  from  finding,  as  in  times  past,  an  ally  in 
Austria  and  central  Europe.  France  now,  no  doul)t,  has  a 
good  understanding  with  Russia,  which  we  are  glad  to  see. 
but  it  has  been  purchased  at  the  expense  of  an  equally  good 
understanding  between  those  old  allies,  Austria  and  Eng- 
land. What  is  desirable  is  that  France  and  Russia  should 
so  accommodate  their  respective  interests  to  the  legitimate 
intei-ests  of  Austria  as  to  detach  her  from  her  English 
alliance,  and  enable  her  to  act  in  harmony  with  them  ;  for 
we  regard  English  policy  as  alike  hostile  to  every  continen- 
tal state. 

England  depends  for  her  rank  as  a  hrst-class  power  on  her 
Indian  empire,  threatened  by  the  Transcaucasian  expansion 
of  Russia  and  the  African  expansion  of  France.  Her  policy 
is,  very  properly,  to  guard  against  these  two  expansions  ; 
Russia  dominant  in  the  Turkish  and  Persian  courts,  and 
France  dominant  in  Egypt  and  Syria,  with  a  ship  canal 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  Indian  empire  is  not  worth 
a  life's  purchase  and  Britisli  preponderance  has  ceased  to 
exist.  Finding  the  new  emperor  of  the  French  ready  to 
engage  in  a  war  to  consolidate  his  throne  and  to  force  his 
recognition  as  legitimate  sovereign  of  France  by  the  moii- 
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arclis  of  Europe,  Eiii;laiid  enlisted  liini  in  a  war  against 
Russia,  lioping  through  his  aid  to  cripple  the  power  of 
Russia,  and  check  her  further  advance  towards  India,  noth- 
ing doubting  that  she  M'ould  be  able  to  keep  him  faithful  to 
her  policy,  through  her  hold  on  the  revolutionists,  and  her 
power,  if  he  became  restive,  to  stir  up  a  formidable  red- 
republican  movement  against  him.  The  war  was  declared, 
and  grew  to  more  gigantic  dimensions  than  were  counted 
on  ;  Russia  proved  a  more  formidable  enemy  than  had  been 
anticij)ated,  and  though  in  fair  tight,  man  to  man,  the  allies 
beat  the  Russians,  they  were  able  to  do  it  only  at  a  terrible 
loss  to  themselves.  The  emperor  of  the  French  having 
gained  his  objects  in  going  into  tJie  war,  and  having  secured 
the  point  of  honor  in  the  fall  of  southern  Sebastopol,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  peace,  and  in  coming  to  a  good  understand- 
ing with  Russia,  before  England  had  secured  any  of  her 
ow!i  oI)jects  in  the  war.  Russia  had  suffered,  but  she  had 
neither  been  humbled  nor  effectually  cri]:)pled,  and  as  be- 
tween France  and  ICngland,  the  peace  of  Paris,  March. 
1856,  was  a  French  triumph.  But  the  triumph  was  but  for 
a  moment.  The  settlement  of  the  Danubian  principalities 
was  left  to  be  effected  by  commissioners.  France  leaned  to 
the  Russian  mode  of  settlement,  which  was  opposed  to  the 
Austrian  mode.  This  gave  to  England  a  chance  to  side 
with  Austria,  and  in  concert  with  her  to  check  France  and 
Russia  at  the  court  of  Constantinople,  and  to  i-eestablish  the 
preponderance  of  British  diplonuicy  in  the  councils  of  the 
sublime  porte.  She  used  her  preponderance  to  defeat  the 
pi'ojected  canalization  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  and  to  obtain 
from  the  porte,  with  the  guaranty  of  a  s]x  jwr  cent  minimum 
on  the  cost,  the  concession  of  a  railway  along  the  valley  of 
the  Euphrates  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Persian  (lulf. 
both  measures  directly  in  the  teeth  of  the  policy  of  France 
as  well  as  of  Russia.  Her  Indian  government  declared  war 
against  Persia,  sent  an  ai'uiy  to  invade  the  Persian  dominions, 
and  took  possession  of  Bushire,  on  the  gulf,  which  she  yet 
holds,  and  will  hold  as  long  as  she  can.  Witli  the  connnand 
of  Aden,  of  the  Persian  (hilf,  and  through  a  friendly  power 
of  Herat,  she  seemed,  when  our  last  Review  went  to  press, 
to  have  connnand  of  all  the  gates  of  India,  and  with  a  red- 
republican  revolution  held  in  terrorem  over  the  emperor  of 
the  French,  and  through  a  good  understanding  with  Aus- 
tria, the  predominance  at  Constantinople,  to  have  check- 
mated i)oth  France  and  Russia,  wiiile  throuirh  the  interests 
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of  trade  and  the  power  of  credit,  she  lield  tlie  United  Stntes 
as  her  vassal.  She  seemed  to  have  completely  trinmphed, 
and  to  hold  the  world  at  her  feet. 

But  at  this  moment,  wlien  the  onl}'  tronhle  she  had  on  her 
hands  was  a  triflins;  brnsh  with  four  hundred  millions  of 
Chinese,  in  which  she  counted  on  the  cooperation  of  France 
and  the  United  States,  the  revolt  in  India  came  like  a  sud- 
den clap  of  thunder  to  startle  her  from  her  dream  of  univer- 
sal supremacy, — to  threaten  her  with  the  loss  of  that  very 
empire  she  Jiad  directed  all  her  policy  to  defend,  and  to 
which  she  owed  her  rank  as  a  first-class  European  power. 
It  is  impossible  to  juds^e,  at  this  distance  and  with  our  im- 
perfect information,  of  the  magnitude  or  probable  conse- 
quences of  what  is  called  the  "Indian  mutiny."  Its  first 
effect  has  been  a  partial  relaxation  of  her  Constantinopolitan 
policy,  and  the  partial  ascendency  of  French  and  Russian 
diplomacy  over  the  Eno-lish  and  Austrian,  which  will  be  a 
complete  ascendency,  if  the  troubles  in  India  continue  for 
any  a^reat  length  of  time. 

The  British  authority  in  India  before  the  revolt,  extended, 
directly  or  indirectly,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  souls.  The  British  Indian  army,  of  regular  and  irregular 
troops,  distributed  through  the  several  presidencies  and 
provinces,  from  the  best  information  we  can  get,  was  not 
far  from  three  hundred  thousand,  of  which  less  than  thirty 
thousand  were  Europeans.  Of  the  native  troops  about  one- 
third  have  mutinied,  or  been  disbanded,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  remaindei",  though  reported  loyal,  we  suppose 
cannot  be  relied  on  with  entire  confidence.  The  revolt,  we 
take  it,  must  be  suppressed  mainly  by  European  troops.  Of 
these,  counting  the  forces  intended  to  operate  against  China, 
but  countermanded  to  India,  about  fifty  thousand,  all  the 
available  forces  England  has  to  spare,  have  been  despatched, 
and  may  reach  their  destination  in  the  early  part  of  Novem- 
ber. Our  own  impression  is,  that  these,  with  the  European 
troops  already  in  India,  will  be  suflicient  to  defeat  the  revolt 
wherever  it  makes  a  stand,  but  not  to  render  the  future 
possession  of  India  secure  and  peaceful.  We  think  that 
the  Indian  empire,  though  retained,  will  hereafter  be  a 
source  of  weakness  rather  than  of  strength  to  England,  and 
that  she  will  find  it  henceforth  difficult  to  maintain  that 
supremacy  at  which  she  has  aimed.  Obliged  at  the  moment 
to  abandon  Austria,  and  no  longer  able  to  play  off  Russia 
against  France  or  France  against  Russia,  she  will  find  her- 
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self  in  the  presence  of  thesu  ^-rcat  powers  relatively  weak- 
ened, and  unable  to  prevent  them  from  carrying  out  both  a 
European  and  an  oriental  policy  hostile  to  hers. 

The  press  of  tliis  city,  conducted  to  a  great  extent  by- 
British  subjects,  or  by  men  who  were  born  and  bred  British 
subjects,  and  have  British  I'atliei-  than  American  sympathies, 
is  very  generally  desirous  that  England  should  maintain  her 
Indian  empire,  and  the  Herald^  owned  and  edited  l)y  a 
"canny  Scot,"  has  gone  so  far  as  to  I'ecommend  reci'uiring 
the  British  army  in  this  country,  and  to  propose  that  in 
case  of  need  our  government  should  assist  England  in  re- 
con(|uering  India.  This  only  proves  that,  if  we  are  ever 
to  emerge  from  our  colonial  dependence,  and  to  be  in  spirit 
and  feeling  an  independent  nation.  Great  Britain  must  lose 
her  present  rank,  and  cease  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  indus- 
trial and  mercantile  system  of  the  world.  We  are,  perhaps, 
less  independent  of  England  than  we  w'cre  in  our  colonial 
days.  Onr  mercantile  interest  is  strictly  united  to  hers,  and 
depends  on  her  prosperity ;  our  planting  interests,  and  lat- 
terly even  our  agricultural  interests  in  general,  have  be- 
come dependent  on  her  maintaining  her  preponderance. 
The  United  States  are  little  less  than  an  English  farm,  and 
our  trade  a  branch  of  the  English  house.  Any  thing  that 
gives  us  the  possession  of  our  own  farm,  and  the  control  of 
our  own  trade,  w^e  should  regard  as  a  real  l)lessing  to  the 
country.  We  prefer  national  independence,  with  poverty 
and  hard  labor,  to  national  slavery  to  a  foreign  power  or  to 
foreign  interests,  even  with  wealth,  luxury,  and  idleness  to 
gild  it.  Our  patriotism  revolts  at  the  idea  of  being  the 
tenant  of  England,  or  any  other  foreign  nation.  It  revolts 
equally  at  the  idea  of  having  our  country  governed  by  men 
who  would  sacrifice  national  dignity,  national  welfare,  and 
the  real  interests  of  the  human  race  to  a  bale  of  cotton,  a 
hogshead  of  tobacco,  a  bag  of  rice,  or  a  box  of  merchandise. 
A  nation  so  governed  must  always  be  mean  and  contempti- 
ble, and  can  never  be  a  luition  of  men,  of  liigh-souled,  chi- 
valric  freemen.  Our  government  now  and  then,  to  save 
appearances,  makes  a  bluster  and  uses  big  words,  but  is 
really  afi-aid  to  say  its  soul  is  its  own  before  the  British 
government,  and  seldom  fails  to  conform  to  its  wishes.  Yet 
these  Anglo-American  newspapers  and  our  Anglo-Ameri- 
can admim'stration,  professing  an  anti-English,  but  always 
pursuing  an  English  policy,  do  not  represent  the  real  Ameri- 
can feeling ;  they  represent  only  certain  classes  and  inter- 
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ests.  The  real  American  sentiment  would  not  be  pained 
to  see  England  lose  iier  Indian  empire,  and  reduced  to  a 
second  rate  power.  Unhappily  this  sentiment  is  smotliered, 
and  liardly  finds  an  organ  for  its  expression. 

India  is  one  of  England's  best  markets:  deprived  of 
India  she  can  buy  less  of  us;  we  then  can  sell  less  to  lier, 
and  buy  less  of  her,  jSTo  doubt  of  all  that,  and  for  a  time 
our  trade  would  suffer,  as  well  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  by 
her  loss  of  her  Indian  empire.,  though  not  to  an  equal  ex- 
tent. But  there  are  things  of  greater  value  to  a  nation 
than  trade,  N^o  nation  is  really  enriched  by  trade.  Trade 
accumulates  luxuries,  but  luxuries  impoverish,  not  enrich  a 
people.  All  real  wealth  is  in  land  and  labor,  and  that  na- 
tion is  richest  in  which  labor  can  the  easiest  obtain  from  the 
land  the  means  of  subsistence  and  comfort.  The  land  is 
with  us  vastly  more  burdened  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago, 
and  hence  it  is  far  liarder  for  the  laborer  to  maintain  his 
independence.  Land  and  labor  have  to  sustain  with  us  a 
lavish  expenditure,  a  luxury  and  extravagance  that  tax 
tlieir  energies  far  beyond  their  present  capacity,  since  our 
indebtedness,  our  drafts  on  the  future,  must  be  counted  by 
hundreds,  if  not  by  thousands  of  millions.  All  credit  is  a 
draft  on  the  future,  and  the  amount  of  a  nation's  indebted- 
ness'is  the  excess  of  its  expenditures  over  its  income.  The 
actual  addition  to  our  productive  capital  in  any  one  year 
does  not  equal  the  indebtedness  we  contract  during  that 
year,  and  hence  with  all  our  trade  and  industry  we  rather 
grow  poorer  than  richer,  and  tlie  difficulty  of  living  becomes 
greater.  The  fact  of  this  difficulty  every  poor  man  feels, 
and  feels  notwithstanding  the  new  lands  opened  to  cultiva- 
tion, and  the  immense  additions  made  every  year  to  our 
wealth  by  the  immigration  of  hardy,  healtliy,  able-bodied, 
adult  laborers,  men  and  women.  The  reason  of  this  is  the 
fact,  that  by  the  modern  system  of  trade  and  commerce,  we 
increase  tlie  burdens  of  land  and  labor.  Let  China  engage 
in  trade  with  the  energy  and  enterprise  displayed  by  Great 
Britain,  and  she  would  soon  find  herself  unable  to  support 
her  four  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants,  and  the  want  and 
wretchedness  of  her  population  would  be  increased  a  hun- 
dred-fold ;  for  the  additional  burden  it  would  impose  on 
land  and  labor  would  be  expended  in  luxuries,  and  worse 
than  a  dead  loss  to  the  nation.  During  the  last  thirty  years 
the  population  of  this  state  has  more  than  doubled,  and  yet 
during  that  time  the  rural  population  has  been  steadily  de- 
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creasing.  Suppose  tlie  same  to  be  the  case  tlironffliont  the 
Union,  wliicli  I  presume  it  is  not  as  yet,  it  would  be  easy  to 
see  tlie  increased  burden  imposed  on  land  and  labor,  in 
having  more  than  double  the  number  to  support  out  of 
their  earnings.  The  evil  that  w(;iglis  us  down  is  in  the  im- 
mense numbers  of  non-producers  land  and  labor  have  to  sup- 
port, and  to  a  great  extent  in  luxury  and  extravagance. 

We  know  that  we  do  not  follow  Adam  Smith  or  any  of  the 
political  economists,  though  it  is  possible  that  we  have  stud- 
ied him  and  them  as  much  as  most  men  have.  They  are 
right  enough  from  their  point  of  view  and  in  their  narrow 
sphere,  but  the  system  they  defend,  when  carried  into  pi'ac- 
tice,  and  made  the  rule  of  national  policy,  is  about  as  absurd 
and  mischievous  a  system  as  the  devil  ever  assisted  the  hu- 
man mind  to  invent.  If  all  the  modern  political  economies 
had  been  strangled  in  their  birth,  it  would  have  been  a 
blessed  thing  for  the  Iniman  race.  We  know  there  are  few 
at  present  to  agi'ce  with  us,  and  the  leading  minds  of  the 
age  and  country,  if  they  notice  us  at  all,  will  set  down 
what  we  are  saying  to  our  ignorance,  our  eccentricity,  or 
our  love  of  paradox.  Be  it  so.  That  will  not  make  what 
we  say  less  true,  or  prove  the  wisdom  of  those  who  regard 
commerce  as  the  pioneer  of  Christianity,  and  the  merchant 
who  does  his  best  to  master  or  circumvent  unchristianized 
nations  for  the  purposes  of  gain,  as  the  most  successful 
Christian  missionary.  But,  believing,  as  we  do,  the  modern 
industrial  and  mercantile  system  the  greatest  curse  of  the 
times,  we  of  course  cannot  regret  as  untoward  any  of  those 
events  which  tend  to  break  it  up.  We  cannot  very  bitterly 
lament  the  disturbances  in  British  India,  and  should  not 
grieve  imriioderately  were  Great  Britain  to  lose  all  her  for- 
eign possessions,  and  be  confined  to  her  own  sea-girt  islands, 
because  with  her  fall  must  fall,  or  be  greatly  modified,  that 
system  wdiich  now  enslaves  or  ci'ipples  all  nations,  and  ruins 
innumei'able  souls.  We  should  regret,  therefore  to  see 
England  recruiting  her  Indian  army  on  our  soil,  or  aided 
by  American  syinpathy  to  preserve  her  East  India  posses- 
sions. If  with  her  own  unaided  strength  she  can  suppress 
the  revolt,  let  her  do  it;  let  no  one  try  to  hinder  her,  but 
let  no  one  offer  her  assistance. 

We  cannot  discover  that  the  English  have  contributed 
any  thing  to  the  well-being  of  India.  India  was  wealthier, 
the  land  was  better  cultivated,  and  the  people  were  less  op- 
pressed under  Mahometan  than  they  have  been  under  Brit- 
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isli  rule.  Unless  all  the  accounts  avb  have  been  able  to  o;et 
of  India,  even  tliroiia;h  British  sources,  are  totally  false, 
India  has  2:reatly  suffered  by  coming  under  British  do- 
minion. The  Eno-lish  have  broken  down  the  Indian  manu- 
factures for  the  benefit  of  Leeds,  Manchester,  and  Birming- 
ham. Tiiey  have  suffered  agriculture  to  decline,  large  dis- 
tricts of  territory  to  become  depopulated  and  waste ;  and 
have  oppressed  to  the  last  degree  the  unhappy  ryots  or  cul- 
tivators of  the  soil.  Under  their  rule,  it  appears  that  out  of 
the  twenty  dollars  a  year,  the  most  the  miserable  ryot  can 
obtain  from  his  holding,  eighteen  go  to  the  company  and  its 
agents,  European  or  nativ^e.  Whole  districts  suffer  fre- 
quently from  famine,  and  deaths  by  want,  by  starvation, 
may  be  counted  by  millions.  I  cannot  find  that  for  this 
horrible  oppression  and  suffering  England  has  given  any 
compensating  advantages.  She  has  done  nothing  to  bring 
them  within  the  pale  of  European  civilization, — nothing  to 
christianize  them,  or  to  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  moral 
beinofs.  As  far  as  the  accounts  we  have  seen  can  be  relied 
on,  English  rule  has  been  an  unmixed  evil  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  Hindoo  population.  Let  who  will  govern  India,  she 
cannot  be  worse  governed  than  she  has  been  by  the  British 
East  India  Company.  For  the  sake  of  India  herself,  we 
see  no  reason  why  it  is  desirable  that  she  should  continue 
under  Great  Britain, — a  nation  that  has  had,  since  the  ref- 
ormation, no  mission  either  to  christianize  or  to  civilize  any 
barbaric  nation.  She  has  bravery,  energy,  enterprise,  me- 
chanical skill,  but  slie  has  no  heart,  no  power  to  work  on 
the  nobler  elements  of  the  human  soul.  Her  touch,  as  a 
government,  is  pollution,  her  embrace  is  death. 

In  common  with  others,  we  are  of  course  shocked  at  the 
atrocities  of  the  Hindoo  mutineers,  their  cruelty,  their  hor- 
rible barbarities  towards  the  unfortunate  Europeans,  men, 
women,  and  cliildren,  who  fall  into  their  hands.  But  they 
are  only  wreaking  a  terrible  vengeance  on  their  oppressors, 
and  the  English  are  only  reaping  the  fruits  of  their  century 
of  bad  faith,  misrule,  oppression,,  and  torture.  Let  any  man 
read  the  authentic  and  proved  accounts  of  the  various 
tortures  to  which  the  unhappy  ryots  have  been  subjected 
by  the  agents  of  the  company,  to  wring  out  from  famished 
poverty  the  rupee  it  has  not — tortures  of  the  most  painful 
and  revolting  kind,  inflicted  on  Hindoo  women  as  well  as 
men,  and  he  will  see  in  the  atrocities  over  which  he  shud- 
ders only  an  infliction  on  the  English  of  a  small  portion  of 
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tliat  bar])arisin  wliich  tliey  liave  themselves  practised  or  suf- 
fered to  be  practised  upon  the  helpless  natives.  Great 
Britain  professes  to  be  a  Christian  nation,  and  must  be 
judged  bv  a  Cliristian  standard.  So  ]udo;ed,  her  own  con- 
duct in  India  lias  been  more  atrocious  than  tliat  of  the  na- 
tives. Whoever  reads  the  calls  for  vensceance  on  the  na- 
tives, and  threats  of  veno;eance  held  out  in  the  London 
Times,  and  other  Enirlish  journals,  can  hardly  fail  to  regard 
the  Christian  Englishman  as  a  greater  barbarian  than  the 
l)agan  Hindoo.  We  can  conceive  nothing  worse  than  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  human  souls  to  be  subjected 
to  the  absolute  domination  of  a  trading  compan}^  or  to  he 
governed  by  the  trading  interests  of  a  foreign  nation,  and 
while  we  lament  the  horrible  fate  of  the  iimocent  victims 
of  Indian  hate  and  vengeance,  we  cannot  but  think  that  if 
the  Hindoos  were  Englishmen,  the  atrocities  over  which  we 
shudder  would  be  still  greater.  England  in  India  is  not 
England  in  Europe. 

If  the  question  of  right  had  not  in  our  trafficking  age 
grown  obsolete,  we  might  demand  by  what  right  the  Eng- 
lish hold  India,  or  wherefore  they  dispute  the  authority  of 
the  emperor  of  Delhi,  the  heir  of  the  Mogul,  in  whose  name 
the  British  East  India  Company  have  always,  unless  a  change 
has  very  recently  taken  place,  professed  to  govern  India. 
The  company  gained  its  foothold  in  India,  as  a  trading  com- 
pany nnder  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  of  India,  whose 
authority  it  acknoMdedged  ;  and  it  was  in  his  name  that  it 
interfered  in  political  affairs,  and  exercised  political  power. 
It  has  no  rights  in  India,  but  those  acquired  fi*om  the  em- 
])eror,  except  such  as  it  may  have  acquired  by  fraud  and 
violence.  Having  abused  its  rights,  the  descendant  of  the 
Mogul  emperor  has  as  against  the  British,  the  right,  if 
able,  to  expel  them  from  the  country,  and  to  resume,  the 
exercise  of  his  authority,  usurped  and  abused  by  a  trading 
company.  A  trading  company  can  have  no  rights  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  Great  Britain,  though  she  has  exercised,  has 
never  formally  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  India.  That 
sovereignty  has  remained,  technically,  where  it  was,  in  the 
puppet  maintained  at  Delhi.  If  that  puppet  chooses  to  he 
a  pup])et  no  longer,  but  henceforth  to  act  the  part  of  a  real 
sovereign,  what  right  has  the  company,  or  even  Great 
Britain,  to  object,  or  to  call  his  assertion  of  his  rights  and 
tlie  summoning  of  his  subjects  to  his  support,  a  mutiny,  or 
a  revolt  ? 
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The  rights,  whatever  thej  may  be,  that  a  Christian  nation 
or  a  civilized  nation  may  have  over  a  barbarous  nation, 
Great  Britain  caimot  plead,  for  she  has  proved  herself,  in 
relation  to  Ilindostan  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  She 
has  been  simply  a  trading  company,  in  relation  to  Hindos- 
tan,  simply  an  invader,  and  the  Hindoos  have  a  perfect 
right,  by  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  to  expel  her  from  the 
territory,  if  they  can.  Tlie  right  and  the  law  is  clearly  on 
their  side,  and  Great  Britain  has  not  even  the  shadow  of  a 
right  against  them. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  considerations  of  this 
kind  will  have  any  weiglit.  Modern  nations  regard  right 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  coincident  with  their  ambition,  or 
their  view  of  their  own  interest.  Great  Britain  will  not 
withdraw  from  India  ;  she  will  maintain  herself  there  as 
long  as  she  can,  and  she  will  put  forth  all  her  energy  to 
suppress  what  she  is  pleased  to  call  "  the  mutiny  of  the  Se- 
poys." If  all  her  neighbors  remain  quiet,  if  no  one  among 
them  seizes  the  opportunity  to  settle  some  old  score,  she 
will,  we  doubt  not,  succeed,  and  wreak  a  vengeance  on  the 
unhappy  Hindoos  that  will  establish  her  character  for 
cruelty  and  barbarity  down  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Yet 
if  the  so-called  mutineers  can  prolong  the  struggle  for  a 
twelvemonth  from  this  date,  tlie  position  of  England  will 
have  greatly  changed  in  Europe  and  America.  She  will 
iind  herself  embarrassed  on  all  sides,  and  obliged  to  use  a 
less  haughty  tone  than  has  for  some  time  been  her  wont. 
Yet  when  we  consider  the  wonderful  vitality  of  England, 
and  the  power  through  the  industrial  and  mercantile  sys- 
tem she  exerts  over  all  nations  and  nearly  all  individuals, 
we  sliall  not  be  surprised  to  see  her  emerge  from  her  pres- 
ent difficulties  stronger  and  more  imperious  than  ever. 
The  world,  with  its  present  passions  and  interests,  knows 
not  how  to  dispense  with  the  modern  industrial  and  mer- 
cantile system,  ruinous  to  the  real  virtue  and  happiness  of 
the  people  as  it  may  be.  It  is  the  reigning  order,  and  even 
they  who  dislike  it  cannot  live  without  it,  and  are  obliged 
to  conform  to  it.  The  world,  which  does  not  and  cannot 
appreciate  the  superiority  of  the  spiritual  to  the  temporal, 
nor  take  any  very  broad  and  comprehensive  views  even  of 
the  temporal,  cannot  spare  Great  Britain,  or  suffer  her  to  be 
eclipsed.  Her  downfall  would  carry  with  it  the  downfall 
of  the  whole  credit  and  funding  system,  that  ingenious 
device  for  taxing  posterity  for  the  benefit  of  the  present 
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generation.  Stock  ganihlirii^  would  fall,  the  whole  system 
of  fictitious  wealth  would  disappear,  and  the  greater  part 
of  modern  shams  and  illusions.  The  downfall  of  Great 
Britain  would  produce  a  nniversal  convulsion,  and  produce 
effects  of  hardly  less  macrnitude  than  the<l()wnfall  of  ancient 
Home.  The  emancipated  nations  would  not  know  iiow  to 
use  their  newly  recovered  liherties.  Tlie  keystone  would 
be  struck  from  the  arch  of  the  modern  world.  The  crash 
some  day  must  come,  hut  no  luition  is  ready  for  it,  and  the 
nations  most  hostile  to  Great  Britain,  will  rather  labor  to 
sustain  her  in  order  to  prevent  the  catastrophe,  than  to  hasten 
lier  downfall.  Trade  as  yet  is  sovereign,  and  as  commerce  is 
likely  for  some  time  to  come  to  be  substituted  for  religion, 
and  the  trader  for  the  Christian  missionary,  it  would  l)e  ex- 
ceedingly imprudent  to  hazard  a  prediction  that  the  power  of 
England  has  culminated.  The  devil  will  not  readily  let  go  the 
grip  he  has  through  the  system  we  condemn  on  the  modern 
world.  Great  Bi-itain  represents  the  city  of  the^world,  as 
Rome  represents  the  city  of  God,  and  as  the  complete  triumph 
of  the  city  of  God  will  not  take  place  before  the  last  day, 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  Great  Britain  will  experience 
any  serious  reverses,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find 
even  her  enemies  uniting  to  guaranty  her  a  new  lease  of 
power.  Whoever  studies  England  thoroughly  will  discover 
in  her  few  seeds  of  decay ;  she  has  a  young  vigor,  and  is  at 
present  the  most  living  nation,  to  all  appearances,  on  the 
globe,  with  the  exceptions,  if  exceptions  they  are,  of  Russia 
and  our  own  country.  We  confess  to  having  misjudged 
her,  and  we  think  very  differently  of  her  vitality  and  power 
from  what  we  did  before  the  Russian  war.  She  will  fall 
one  day,  but  she  will  bring  down  the  whole  city  of  the 
world  with  her  when  she  does. 

In  the  mean  time  we  hope  our  government  will  avail 
itself  of  the  present  opportunity  to  settle  in  a  just  and  hon- 
orable way  the  Central  American  (Questions,  and  to  assert 
and  secure  our  national  independence.  We  do  not  believe 
in  taking  advantage  of  a  nation's  end)arrassments  to  w^'ing 
from  it  hard  or  unjust  terms,  and  however  low  Great  Britain 
jnight  full,  we  should  regret  to  see  any  thing  more  than 
strict  justice  insisted  upon  by  our  govennnent ;  but  as  jus- 
tice cannot  be  ol)tained  from  her  in  her  prosperity,  we  can 
see  nothing  wrong  or  dishonorable  in  seeking  it  from  her 
in  her  iiour  (,>f  adversity.  We  say  we  hope^  yet  that  is  too 
strong  a  word.  Even  the  shadow  of  Great  Britain,  not- 
withstandino;  all  our  bio*  talk,  overawes  our  oroverument  and 
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paralyzes  its  energies.  We  cannot  exjiect  it  to  assert  Amer- 
ican interests  against  her  in  earnest  till  it  is  too  late,  till  the 
moment  comes  when  in  order  to  conciliate  our  trading  and 
planting  interests  and  avoid  the  calamities  of  war,  we  must 
yield  our  riglits,  or,  at  least,  surrender  to  her  every  advan- 
tage. AVe  know  no  instance  in  which  British  dij^lomacy  has 
failed  to  triumph  over  ours.  "We  have  fought  with  Eng- 
land, but  we  have  never  since  the  war  of  the  revolution 
proved  ourselves  independent  of  her.  The  only  admin- 
istration we  can  remember  since  Madison's  that  did  not  con- 
sult British  more  than  American  interests  was  the  late 
Pierce  administration,  so  brutally  decried  by  the  British 
presses  of  this  country.  In  general  our  administrations 
have  so  much  to  do  in  providing  for  a  successor,  and  in  set- 
tling the  pretensions  of  parties  and  partizans,  that  they  have 
no  time  or  ability  to  look  after  the  real  interests  of  the 
nation.  This  is  a  great  and  growing  evil,  the  consequences 
of  which  are  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  manifest. 
What  will  become  of  us  it  is  difficult  to  foresee,  if  Provi- 
dence does  not  in  mercy  interfere  in  our  behalf.  Our  char- 
acter as  one  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  is  daily  sink- 
ing rather  than  rising,  and  it  is,  out  of  our  own  country, 
little  honor  to  be  known  as  an  American.  Individual 
Americans  may  be  well  treated  abroad,  but  the  American 
character  commands  very  little  respect.  We  are  considered, 
except  in  democratic  circles,  a  nation  without  principle, 
without  honor, — in  a  word,  a  nation  of  traders  and  filibus- 
ters. However,  we  set  all  this  down  to  envy  or  hatred  of 
us  on  account  of  our  republicanism,  and  so  long  as  stocks 
are  up,  cotton  at  advance,  and  trade  is  brisk,  we  flatter  our- 
selves that  we  are  fulfilling  the  mission  God  gave  us,  and 
setting  the  world  a  glorious  example  of  a  free  people,  of  a 
model  republic,  worthy  of  the  admiration,  the  envy,  and 
the  imitation  of  the  world.  It  were  far  better  for  us  to  see 
our  faults  and  attempt  to  amend  them.  We  write,  it  may 
be,  in  a  desponding  tone.  We  cannot  do  otherwise,  for  we 
read  each  morning  the  Nev)  York  Herald  as  a  sort  of 
necessary  evil,  and  recollect  that  it  is  the  most  widely  circu- 
lated and  the  most  influential  journal  in  the  Union,  edited 
by  a  Scotchman,  and  devoted  to  British  rather  than  to 
American  interests,  an  echo  of  the  Zon^o?^  T^me^,  published 
in  New  York.  The  Herald  is  the  best  index  that  can  be 
selected  to  the  present  character  and  tendencies  of  the  rul- 
ing classes  in  the  Union,  and  has  power  enough  to  ruin  the 
administration  it  opposes. 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  April,  1859.] 

The  present  political  state  of  continental  Europe  is  very 
far  from  indicating  that  the  era  of  revolutions  is  closed,  and 
the  era  of  peace  and  orderly  social  progress  is  opened.  At 
the  moment  we  are  writing,  though  our  European  news  is 
less  warlike  than  it  was  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  have  no  well- 
grounded  assurance  that  peace  will  be  maintained.  Peace 
on  the  continent  is  decidedly  the  interest  and  the  wish  of 
Great  Britain,  and  she  Avill  do  all  she  can  to  preserve  it. 
The  emperor  of  the  French  would  no  doubt  prefer  peace, 
if  he  could  with  it  consolidate  his  domestic  policy,  and  con- 
firm his  dynasty.  Russia  is  engaged  in  vast  works  of  inter- 
nal improvement,  and  is  just  entering  upon  a  social  revo- 
lution, the  end  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  foresee,  and  neither 
wants  nor  is  prepared  for  a  foreign  war,  Austria  is  engaged 
in  securing  her  frontiers,  and  in  fusing  the  heterogeneous 
elements  of  her  empire  into  a  uniform  people  witli  a  purely 
Austrian  nationality,  and  has  nothing  to  gain  by  war.  Ger- 
many, including  Prussia,  has  enough  to  do  in  the  interior, 
in  settling  the  questions  still  unsettled  between  the  old 
Germanic  order  of  society  and  resuscitated  pagan  Rome, — 
(piestions  which  war  would  be  more  likely  to  solve  in  the 
Roman  than  in  the  German  sense.  T^lie  only  state  in  Europe 
that  really  wants  war  is  the  little  constitutional  state  of 
Sardinia,  and  she  wants  it  in  order  to  secularize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  pa])al  states,  and  thus  get  a  justification,  after 
the  fact,  of  her  anti-papal  policy  and  anti-Catholic  laws, 
and  to  extend  her  dominion  over  upper  and  perhaps  central 
Italy.  Alone  she  cannot  carry  on  successfully  a  war  against 
Austria,  who  must  oppose  every  ])art  of  her  policy,  and  the 
(juestion  of  peace  or  war  really  hangs  on  the  fact  whether 
the  emperor  of  the  French  will  actively  sustain  her  or  not 
in  her  warlike  disposition  and  ambitious  pi-ojects. 

The  great  (piestion  on  which  just  now  European  politics 
turn,  is  the  Italian  question,  raised  by  Count  Walewski  at 
the  close  of  the  congress  iield  at  Paris  in  1856,  and  this 
question  involves  two  serious  difficulties,  one  in  upper  Italy 
with  Austria,  and  one  in  central  Italj"  with  the  pope.     The 
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emperor  of  the  French  is  very  desirous  of  settling  this  ques- 
tion, both  because  he  lias  a  natural  affection  for  Italy,  and 
because  at  present  Italy  is  the  focus  of  machinations  against 
his  throne  and  even  his  life.  If  he  can  prevent  disaffection 
from  becoming  dangerous  at  home,  and  without  war  appease 
the  Italian  patriots,  whom  the  attempt  on  his  life  by  Orsini 
has  made  him  fear,  and  feel  that  he  must  in  some  way  con- 
ciliate, and  if  possible  interest  in  sustaining  his  throne, 
there  will  be  no  war.  But  we  see  not  how  he  can  settle  the 
Italian  question  peaceabl}^,  or  how,  without  settling  it,  he 
t'.an  conciliate  the  Italian  patriots. 

The  natural  difficulties  of  the  Italian  question  are  much 
enhanced  by  the  disagreement  of  the  Italian  patriots  among 
themselves.  They  all  agree  that  Austria  must  be  dispos- 
sessed of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  and  driven  be- 
jond  the  Alps,  and  that  Italian  nationality  and  autonomy 
must  be  restored,  or  more  properly,  created.  But  here  their 
agreement  ends,  and  discord  begins.  They  dispute  as  to 
what  shall  be  done  with  their  basket  of  eggs  when  laid  and 
hatched.  Some  insist  that  Italy,  when  emancipated,  shall 
be  a  single  monarchical  state  with  its  capital  at  Turin,  and 
Victor  Emmanuel  for  king ;  others  that  it  shall  be  a  con- 
federacy of  constitutional  states,  under  the  pi'esidency  of — 
who  it  may  be  ;  others  insist  that  it  shall  be  a  democratic 
republic,  one  and  indivisible,  with  its  capital  at  Rome. 
Gioberti's  plan  was  a  confederated  Italy  under  the  presi- 
dency or  moderatorship  of  the  pope  ;  Mazzini's  plan  is  an 
emancipated  and  united  Italy,  under  a  democratic  republic, 
with  himself,  we  presume,  as  president.  The  division  be- 
tween the  respective  partisans  of  these  schemes  defeated  in 
1848  the  noble  movement  favored  by  Pius  IX.  for  the  in- 
dependence of  Italy,  and  complicates  the  question  in  1859. 
Xapoleon  III.  may  amuse,  but  he  cannot  support  the  Maz- 
zinians  in  Italy  any  more  than  he  can  the  red-i'epublicans 
in  France,  and  neither  they  nor  Austria  will  consent  to  the 
Giobertian  plan  of  confederation,  if  he  were  himself,  as  he 
is  not,  disposed  to  favor  it.  The  Mazzinians  are  as  hostile 
to  the  order  instituted  in  Sardinia,  as  they  are  to  the 
Austrian  domination,  and  would  oppose  Victor  Emmanuel 
as  king  of  Italy  as  strenuonsly  as  Francis  Joseph  or  the 
pope.  In  their  view,  a  montirchieal  Italy,  under  even  an 
Italian  prince,  whether  the  pope,  as  Gioberti  contended,  or 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  as  Count  Cavour  probably  wishes,  with 
or  without  a  parliament,  would  settle  nothing,  and  would  at 
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best  only  adjourn  a  struggle  that  sooner  or  later  must  come 
throughout  all  Europe,  All  European  society — all  human- 
ity, they  say — tends  to  democracy,  and  it  is  only  the  demo- 
cratic republic,  the  iiuiuguration  everywhere  of  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  the  people,  of  the  people-king  or  the  people- 
God,  that  can  satisfy  the  imperious  demands  of  the  modern 
world,  settle  its  present  disputes,  and  secure  its  orderly  and 
peaceful  future  progress.  Tliey  resolutely  oppose  all  com- 
promise, all  third  parties,  and  wish  to  make  up  a  direct 
issue  between  monarchical  absolutism  and  democratic  ab- 
solutism. This  issue  Austria,  as  the  heir  of  the  kaisers, 
who  sought  to  revive  in  Christian  Europe  the  caesarism  the 
German  conquerors  had  overthrown  with  Augustulus,  ac- 
cepts, and  is  prepared  to  stand  by,  both  in  and  out  of  her 
own  dominions.  Louis  Napoleon  accepts  it  for  France,  but 
does  not  openly  accept  it  elsewhere ;  while  he  is  virtually 
absolute  at  home,  he  seeks  to  present  himself  as  the  defender 
of  oppressed  nationalities  and  of  constitutional  or  even 
democratic  libert}'  abroau. 

But  in  carrying  out  his  Italian  policy,  which  is  to  use 
Sardinia  and  appear  to  wish  to  reestablish  an  independent 
Italy  under  a  constitutional  regime  with  Sardinia  at  its 
liead,  he  has  not  only  Austria  and  the  Mazzinians,  but  also 
the  papal  government  in  his  way.  His  troops  occupy  Rome 
against  the  will  and  even  the  protest  of  the  papal  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  great  discontent  of  the  other  powers  of 
Europe.  He  dares  not  withdraw  them,  for  that  would 
leave  the  field  to  Austria,  whose  policy  they  are  there  to 
watch  and  to  counteract,  and  as  long  as  he  keeps  them  there 
he  has  to  bear  the  responsibility  of  sustaining  the  papal  gov- 
ernment, bitterly  opposed  alike  by  Sardinians  and  Mazzini- 
ans. So  long  as  he  appears  to  uphold  the  papal  tempora 
government  he  can  neither  defeat  the  policy  of  Austria  nor 
conciliate  either  Italian  party.  The  pope  is  his  ditiiculty. 
The  pope's  govermnent  very  properly  will  make  no  impor- 
tant reforms  in  the  administration  under  foreign  dictation, 
and  therefore  none  so  long  as  his  troops  occupy  Koine.  If  he 
tells  the  government  it  must  reform  its  administration,  or  he 
will  witlulrawhis  troops,  histiireat  is  taken  as  a  promise,  for 
the  withdrawal  of  his  troops  is  precisely  what  it  wishes,  and 
what  it  is  trying  to  bring  about,  since  so  loug  as  Austrian 
troops  occupy  the  legations,  it  is  safe  against  insurrection. 
To  dispossess  the  pope  of  his  temporal  states  and  convert 
them  into  a   principality  governed  by  a  French  prince,  ur 
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by  an  Italian  prince  under  a  French  protectorate,  is  not 
only  to  offend  Italian  nationality,  not  only  a  war  with 
Austria,  but  is  to  offend  the  Catholic  sentiment  throughout 
the  world,  and  to  endanger  his  position  in  France  hei'self. 
Here  is  his  embarrassment,  an  embarrassment  from  which 
either  the  pope  or  Austria  could  no  doubt  relieve  him,  but 
from  which  neither  seems  disposed  to  relieve  him.  "We 
see,  then,  nothing  for  him  to  do,  but  to  suffer  Sardinia  to 
provoke  a  war  with  Austria,  which  she  is  panting  to  do,  and 
back  her  up  with  all  the  forces  of  his  empire.  War,  then, 
as  much  averse  as  he  may  be  to  it,  seems  to  us  not  improb- 
able, although  it  may  not,  and  probably  will  not,  break  out 
so  soon  as  appearances  a  short  time  since  indicated. 

Napoleon  III.  seems  to  us  to  have  so  involved  himself  in 
Italian  affairs  that  he  cannot  advance  without  war,  or  recede 
with  honor  or  safety.  He  was  a  member  of  the  carbonari, 
whom  he  has  betrayed.  They  have  condemned  him  to 
death,  and  sooner  or  later,  unless  he  can  make  peace  with 
them,  they  will  in  all  probability  be  able  to  execute  the 
sentence  they  have  pronounced.  He  seeiiis  to  us  also  to  be 
losing  his  prestige  in  France,  where  his  strict  alliance  with 
England  is  not  popular,  save  with  the  business  classes.  He 
was  successful  in  terminating  the  Crimean  war  just  at  the 
moment  proper  to  prevent  its  advantages  from  inuring  to 
Great  Britain  alone.  But  he  has  been  successful  in  no 
great  diplomatic  measure  since.  The  advantages  of  the  war 
inured  pi'incipajly  to  Austria,  and  Austria  renewing  her  al- 
liance with  England  has  been  able  to  defeat  his  oriental 
policy  even  when  backed  by  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia. 
Austria  and  England  have  defeated  his  policy  of  a  union 
of  the  Danubian  principalities  under  a  prince  of  one  of 
the  reigning  houses  in  Europe,  and  reduced  lo  nothing  his 
interference  in  behalf  of  Montenegro.  Great  Britain,  if 
she  has  not,  which  we  think  she  has,  defeated  the  project  of 
canalizing  the  Isthnnis  of  Suez,  by  seizing  and  fortifying 
the  island  of  Perim,  has  rendered  the  canal  useless  in  a 
military  or  strategetic  point  of  view,  and  it  was  an  English, 
not  a  French  man-of-war  that  bombarded  Jeddah  and 
avenged  the  massacre  of  the  Christians,  among  whom  was 
the  French  consul.  Everj^where  since  the  peace  Great 
Britain  and  Austria  have  singly  or  unitedly  thwarted  his 
foreign  policy,  or  reduced  him  to  play  a  secondary  part,  un- 
less we  except  the  attack  on  Cochin  China,  made  in  con- 
junction with  Spain.     He  has  nearly  completed  the  works 
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at  Clicrbonro:,  which  were  begun  under  Louis  XIV.,  and 
which  had  been  pressed  on  to  completion  by  the  monarchy 
of  July  and  the  republic  of  1848  ;  but  in  almost  every 
measure  of  domestic  policy  he  has  attempted  since  1856,  he 
has  shown  a  vacillation,  an  indecision,  a  weakness  that  has 
surpi-ised  those  who  observed  him  in  the  coup  fVetdt  and  the 
earlier  years  of  tlie  empire.  He  proposed  a  financial  meas- 
ure, which  would  have  emancipated  the  business  of  France 
from  the  money  power  of  England.  The  English  press 
remonstrated  and  he  abandoned  it.  He  proposed  to  con- 
vert all  the  charitable  funds  of  the  empire  into  government 
stocks,  but  was  obliged  to  abandon  it ;  at  least  the  plan  has 
not  been  carried  into  effect.  He  suffered  the  illustrious 
Count  Montalembert  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  police  for 
what  was  really  no  legal  offence,  and  outraged  the  whole 
higher  literature  of  France,  and  the  public  opinion  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  position  at  present  assigned  to  Prince 
Napoleon,  the  favorite  of  the  Mountain,  and,  if  report  may 
be  credited,  the  most  dissolute  and  debauched  prince  of  his 
family,  and  as  ready  to  head  a  red-republican  intrigue 
against  his  cousin  as  to  sustain  his  throne,  is  not  likely  to 
secure  the  good  will  of  the  friends  of  religion,  society,  and 
public  decency.  He  is  placed  in  his  position,  either  because 
he  is  regarded  as  too  dangerous,  if  left  unemployed,  or, 
which  is  more  probable,  to  amuse  and  conciliate  the  Yol- 
tairians  and  red-republicans,  whose  organ  is  La  Presse. 
Even  if  so,  it  will  turn  out  a  bad  policy  for  the  emperor, 
for  it  will  damp  the  ardor  of  Catholic  France,  his  firmest 
support  hitherto,  and  will  strengthen  without  conciliating 
his  enemies.  Prince  Napoleon  may  prove  to  him  a  Duke  of 
Orleans. 

In  a  pamphlet,  NapoVeon  IIL  et  Vltalie^  recently  pub- 
lished, and  which  may  be  taken  as  the  official  statement  of 
the  views  of  the  em]ieror,  we  find  revived  for  the  papal 
states,  the  policy  set  forth  in  his  famous  letter  to  Colonel 
Edgar  Ney,  and  which  he  had  to  disavow  or  explain  away 
before  the  pope  would  consent  to  return  from  Portici  to 
Home,  a  policy  which  we  have  always  maintained  he  had 
never  really  abandoned,  and  which  at  the  time  created  in 
the  minds  of  most  Catholics  a  distrust  of  his  loyal  inten- 
tions towards  the  pontifical  government,  against  which  it 
was  known  he  had  been  a  conspirator.  Indeed,  it  called 
forth  the  general  condemnation  of  the  Catholic  world.  The 
pamphlet  proposes  what  would  in  effect  strip  the  pope  of 
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his  temporal  government,  and  leave  him  a  pensioner  of 
France,  in  accordance  with  the  plan  of  Napoleon  I.  With 
all  its  verbiage,  and  verbal  respect  for  Catliolicity  and  its 
supreme  pontiff,  the  pamphlet  mnst  wound  the  sentiments 
of  every  intelligent  Catholic  in  France  or  elsewhere.  We 
do  not  pretend  that  there  are  no  abuses  in  the  papal  ad- 
ministration ;  everybody  says  it,  and  we  suppose  it  must 
be  so.  Certainly  the  subjects  of  the  pontifical  govern- 
ment are,  with  or  without  reason,  to  a  fearful  extent  dis- 
satisfied, and  clamorous  for  reforms  ;  but  the  pope  is  sov- 
ereign in  his  own  states,  and  holds  by  a  title,  to  say  the 
least,  as  high  and  as  sacred  as  Louis  Kapoleon  holds  the 
throne — not  the  crown,  for  he  has  not  yet  been  crowned — of 
France.  We  know  no  more  right  the  emperor  elect  of 
the  French  has  to  interfere  with  the  internal  administration 
of  the  government  of  the  pope  than  he  has  to  interfere  with 
that  of  Queen  Victoria,  or  that  of  the  United  States.  What 
was  his  pretext'  for  going  to  war  with  Russia  ?  Was  it  not 
to  protect  the  independence  of  sovereign  states,  especially 
the  weak  against  the  strong?  Will  not  the  principle  on 
which  that  war  was  justified  apply  to  the  pope,  the  first 
sovereign  in  Europe,  as  well  as  to  the  Grand  Turk.  Are 
not  Catholic  sovereigns  as  much  bound  by  justice  and  civili- 
zation to  respect  and  defend  the  independence  of  the  head  of 
the  Catholic  religion,  in  his  temporal  dominion,  as  they  are 
to  respect  and  defend  the  independence  of  the  chief  of  Is- 
lamism  ? 

The  outrages  Napoleon  has  committed  on  the  constitu- 
tional party,  silent  but  not  extinct,  in  France ;  the  deep  of- 
fence he  offers  to  the  Catholic  sentiment  in  his  evident  at- 
tacks on  the  independence  of  the  papal  government ;  the 
impossibility  of  conciliating  by  a  peace  policy  the  red-re- 
publicans of  France  and  Italy,  and  the  prestige  he  has 
lost  by  his  diplomatic  defeats,  his  vacillating  home  policy, 
and  his  evident  truckling  to  England,  seem  to  us  to  render 
it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for  him,  without  the  di- 
version of  a  foreign  war,  to  retain  his  present  position  as 
Cgesar,  even  if  he  is  able  to  guard  his  life  from  the  pon- 
iard of  an  infatuated  Mazzinian.  To  us  it  seems  that  he 
must  become  a  constitutional  prince,  and  suiTound  his  throne 
with  real  not  sham  parliamentary  institutions,  and  enlist  the 
intelligence  of  France  in  its  support,  fall  by  a  Mazzinian 
revolution  or  a  Mazzinian  dagger,  or  seek  to  avert  the  danger 
and  to  consolidate    his  policy  by  a  war  with   Austria  os- 
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tensibly  for  the  independence  of  Italy  and  the  redress  of 
her  ij;rievances. 

But  whether  such  a  war  would  lielp  hini  may  well  be 
doubted.  A  war  for  ItaHan  nationahty  and  independence, 
while  refusing  to  respect  the  independence  of  the  papal  ^ov- 
ernment,  and  to  establish  a  constitutional  or  republican  Italy, 
while  he  maintains  his  new-fangled  csesarism  in  France, 
would  ])lace  him  in  a  false  position,  and  prevent  him  from 
carrying  with  him  the  sympathies  of  those  who  really  wish 
well  to  Italian  indejxMidence  and  liberty.  No  sovei'eign  can 
long  hope  to  sustain  liberty  abroad  while  he  suppresses  it  at 
home ;  nobody,  not  even  the  Italians  themselves,  could  con- 
fide in  him,  for  they  would  see  and  feel  that  his  efforts  to 
liberate  Italy  from  Austria  can  be  only  to  bring  her  under 
France,  as  incompatilde  with  Italian  nationality  and  inde- 
pendence as  her  present  condition.  Then,  admirable  as  is 
his  army,  the  success  of  a  war  with  Austria  is  far  from  cer- 
tain. The  iVnstrian  army  is  hardly  inferior,  if  at  all  infe- 
rior, to  his  own.  It  is  not  what  it  was  in  the  time  of  his 
uncle,  but  is  undoubtedly  the  best  organized  and  appointed 
army  in  Europe,  well  disciplined  and  well  officered,  while 
the  French  army  lias  no  longer  a  real  Bonaparte  at  its  head. 
The  nephew  is  a  first  class  man  of  the  Fouche  order,  but  he 
is  not  his  uncle.  The  French  are  as  likely  to  lose  as  to  win 
the  first  battle  fougiit  in  Lombardy,  and  the  loss  of  a  single 
battle  is  the  loss  of  the  French  throne.  Then,  Austria  will 
not  be  left  to  light  the  battle  alone,  if  if  is  likel}^  to  go 
against  her.  If  she  is  attacked  by  France  and  Sardinia,  all 
Germany  will  come  to  her  aid,  for  Germany  understands 
that  the  defeat  of  Austria  on  the  Po,  is  war  against  Ger- 
many on  the  Ilhine,  and  France  is  no  match  for  Austria 
backed  by  all  Germany.  Russia,  even  if  disposed  to  do  so, 
cannot  come  to  the  aid  of  France,  for  she  has  no  wish  to 
break  down  the  German  barrier  between  her  and  France, 
and  because  she  has  or  soon  will  have  her  hands  full  at  home. 
Great  Britian  is  quite  willing,  nay  desirous  to  see  established 
an  independent  Italy;  but  she  has  no  wish  to  see  Italy  an- 
nexed to  the  French  empire,  or  Austria  so  weakened  that 
she  can  no  longer  be  played  off  diplomatically  against  France. 
Alliance  with  France  against  Russia  and  in  relation  to 
oriental  matters  may  suit  British  policy,  but  British  states- 
men jnust  always  seek  the  alliance  of  Austria  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  against  France.  Balancing  the  weak- 
ness to  which  the  national  question  exposes  Austria  by  the 
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weakness  to  whicli  the  political  and  social  question  exposes 
France,  and  counting  the  parts  likely  to  be  taken  by  other 
nations,  we  think  the  chances  of  the  war  are  not  in  favor  of 
France,  and  that  the  war  would  prove  far  more  fatal  to  the 
Napoleonic  dynasty  than  to  the  house  of  Ilabsbnrg. 

We  are,  then,  far  from  feeling,  whether  peace  or  war  ob- 
tain, that  ISTapoleon  III.  is  secure,  unless  he  changes  his 
policy  at  home — unless,  as  he  may  without  danger  to  his 
dynasty,  he  relaxes  his  csesarism,  returns  to  the  principles 
of  the  old  Frank  empire  of  Charlemagne,  and  disarms  the 
revolution  by  reviving  parliamentary  institutions,  and  giving 
freedom  to  French  intelligence.  It  is  not  too  late  to  do  this, 
and  to  do  it  successfully.  The  restoration  failed,  because 
the  Bourbons  of  the  elder  branch  had  learned  nothing  by 
the  revolution — because  they  had  been  forced  upon  the  na- 
tion by  foreign  bayonets,  and  because  they  were  wedded  to 
an  impracticable  royalty,  and  sought  to  govern  through  the 
court  rather  than  the  nation.  The  monarchy  of  July  failed, 
because  there  was  a  flaw  in  its  title,  but  chiefly  because  it 
rested  on  too  narrow  a  basis,  and  committed  the  fatal  error 
of  confiding  in  a  parliamentary  majority  instead  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  nation.  Its  basis  of  suffrage  was  not  broad  enough. 
One  hundred  thousand  or  two  hundred  thousand  electors, 
out  of  a  population  of  thirty-six  millions,  was  only  a  mockery, 
and  a  government  carried  on  even  l)y  a  parliamentary  major- 
ity, with  so  limited  a  suffrage,  could  not  be  a  government  of 
a  nation  by  itself.  It  relied  on  the  army  and  police  as  much 
as  does  the  present  government.  If  it  had  amended  its 
electoral  law,  and  enlisted  the  majority  of  the  nation  in  its 
support  by  giving  them  a  direct  voice  in  the  choice  of  depu- 
ties, it  would,  notwithstanding  the  flaw  in  its  title,  have 
established  and  maintained  itself  against  the  revolution.  It 
would  gradually  have  become  truly  national,  and  been  sup- 
ported by  the  interests,  the  convictions,  and  the  patriotism 
of  the  French  people.  Let  the  emperor  take  what  was 
good  in  that  monarchy,  avoid  its  errors,  and  he  may  easily, 
with  his  personal  popularity  and  the  force  of  his  character, 
give  to  France  really  permanent  as  well  as  free  institutions, 
and  in  very  deed  put  an  end  to  the  "  era  of  revolutions." 
Will  he  doit?     Most  likely  not. 

The  question  of  Italy  is  undoubtedly  a  difficult  question, 
and  we  pretend  not  to  be  able  to  suggest  a  practical  solution. 
Louis  Napoleon's  proposed  solution  is,  if  we  understand  his 
pamphlet,  the  expulsion  of  the  Austrians  from  upper  Italy, 
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and  the  union  of  all  Italy  in  a  federative  state,  under  the 
king  of  Sardinia.  This  solution  is  impracticable,  for  even 
if  the  Austrians  were  driven  beyond  theRhsetian  Alps,  the 
several  Italian  states  would  never  consent  to  yield  the  pres- 
idency to  Sardinia,  hardly  allowed  by  the  rest  of  Italy  to  be 
Italian,  any  niore  than  Macedonia  was  allowed  to  be  Greek 
by  the  polished  Athenians  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes.  The 
headship  of  the  Italian  confederacy  could  be  obtained  and 
preserved  l)y  Sardinia  only  through  the  conquest,  and  forci- 
ble subjection  of  the  rest  of  Italy.  The  Tuscans,  the  Vene- 
tians, the  Lombards,  tlie  duchies,  the  sul)jects  of  the  pope, 
the  Neapolitans  and  Sicilians,  however  disaffected  they  may 
be  with  their  present  rulers,  native  or  foreign,  or  however 
much  they  may  talk  about  TJnitd  Italian  a  ^  will  never  peace- 
ably submit  to  the  supremacy  of  the  Subalpine  kingdom. 
The  project  could  be  effected  only  by  a  French  conquest  of 
Italy,  and  maintained  only  by  by  French  arms.  The  pro- 
ject, after  all,  is  not  a  solution  of  the  Italian  question,  but  a 
pretext  for  substituting  French  domination  in  Italy,  for  that 
of  Austria,  or  of  governing  Italy  by  French  princes,  who 
are  to  hold  as  vassals  of  the  French  empire.  There  is  no 
native  Italian  prince  to  whom  the  presidency  can  be  given, 
except  the  pope,  and  to  that  the  Italian  states  themselves 
would  not  now  consent,  and  it  would  not  be  permitted  by 
France  herself,  if  al>le  to  prevent  it.  To  create  a  new  fed- 
eral government,  as  we  did  at  the  formation  of  our  federal 
government,  able  at  once  to  sustain  itself,  and  to  defend 
Italj'  from  foreign  aggression,  is  wholly  impracticable.  You 
have  no  materials  from  which  to  construct  it,  and  the  mu- 
tual jealousies  and  animosities  of  the  several  states  and  cities 
are  so  mimerous,  so  inveterate,  and  so  strong,  and  the  senti- 
ment of  unity  is  so  weak — has  so  feeble  a  hold  on  the  mass 
of  the  population,  that  it  could  not  stand,  even  if  constructed. 
If  yon  give  it  power  enough  to  render  it  efficient,  it  will  be 
constantly  exciting  discontent,  revolt,  and  rebellion;  and  if 
you  leave  it  so  weak  that  it  excites  no  opposition,  and  im- 
poses no  restraint  on  the  separate  action  of  the  states  con- 
federated, it  will  be  simply  as  good  as  no  government  at  all. 
The  federation  will  be  merely  a  rope  of  sand,  falling  to 
pieces  by  its  own  weight. 

The  powers  have,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  in  1856,  ren- 
dered the  Italian  difficulty  far  greater  than  it  was  before. 
Great  Britain  and  France  committed  a  most  serious  blun- 
der when  they  went  to  war  against  Russia  for  the  indepen- 
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dence  and  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  to  place  tliat 
empire,  evidently  falling  to  pieces,  nnder  the  protection  of 
European  international  law.  They  have  stayed  the  south- 
ern progress  of  Russia  for  a  dozen  years  or  so,  bnt  they 
have  not  reinvigorated  or  saved  Turkey.  The  fate  of  ''  the 
sick  man  "  is  sealed,  and  all  the  learned  doctors  of  Europe 
cannot  prevent  him  from  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth. 
But  the  recognition  and  guaranty  of  the  sovereignty  and 
independence  of  the  padisdah,  even  in  regard  to  the  Cliris- 
tian  provinces  of  the  empire,  has  placed  a  grave  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  Italian  autonomy  and  indejK'iidence,  The 
powers  signing  tlie  treaty  of  Paris  have  hiid  down,  have 
solennily  recognized  a  principle  as  applicable  to  Austria  as 
to  Turkey,  and  which  precludes  them  from  dismendjering 
the  Austi'ian  empire  against  her  consent,  and  makes  it  as 
obligatory  on  them  to  maintain  to  Austria  the  kingdom  of 
Hungary,  or  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom,  as  it  does  to 
maintain  to  Turkey  the  suzerainty  of  Roumania  or  Servia ; 
another  proof  that  the  treat}'  of  Paris  was  primarily  a  treaty 
in  the  interest  of  Austria.  As  both  France  and  Sardinia 
were  parties  to  that  treaty,  neither  of  them  can  attempt  to 
wrest  the  Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom  from  Austria  with- 
out a  direct  violation  of  what  they  have  declared  to  be  the 
public  law  of  Europe.  France  and  Sardinia  have  also  by 
the  same  treaty  deprived  themselves  of  the  means  of  mak- 
ing a  compromise  with  Austria,  by  offering  her  an  indem- 
nihcation  for  her  Italian  possessions,  in  case  she  should  be 
persuaded  to  relinquish  them.  But  for  the  treaty  they 
might  have  offered  her  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Servia, 
which  she  might  have  been  induced  to  regard  as  a  fair 
equivalent  for  her  Italian  provinces.  Such  an  exchange 
would  have  liberated  Italy  from  foreign  dominion,  and  per- 
mitted the  organization  of  a  national  government  or  govern- 
ments. But  this  is  now  out  of  the  question,  and  Italian  na- 
tionality and  independence  is  practicable  only  by  violently 
and  illegally  dismembering  the  Austrian  empire,  by  the 
manifest  violation  of  public  treaties,  and  of  the  public  law 
of  Europe  as  proclaimed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris.  "We  sus- 
pect Austrian  diplomacy  in  that  treaty  overreached  the 
French  and  Sardinian,  if  those  two  powers  hold  themselves 
bound  by  treaties.  France  and  Sardinia  are  estopped  in 
their  Italian  policy,  not  only  by  the  treaties  of  1815,  but  by 
the  treaty  of  1856.  Here  is  a  grave  difhculty,  which  no 
diplomacy,  and  which  only  war  in  violation  of  treaties,  can 
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solve.  We  see,  then,  again,  no  way  in  wliicli  Austrian  Italy 
can  be  liberated,  without  war  with  Austria,  and  the  Austrian 
question,  coinplieated  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  is,  after  all,  no 
less  a  difficulty  tlian  tlie  papal  difficulty. 

The  imperial  pamphlet,  written  chiefly  to  enlist  the  anti- 
papal  prejudices  of  England  and  Prussia  against  Austria, 
and  on  the  side  of  France  and  Sardinia,  represents  the 
great  difficulty  as  lying  not  in  upper  but  in  central  Italy. 
This  is  a  fine  stroke  of  policy,  no  doubt,  but  either  is  a  dif- 
ficulty not  easy  to  get  over.  The  papal  government  is  un- 
doubtedly an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  French  and 
Sardinian  policy.  The  French  emperor  proposes  to  solve 
this  difficulty  by  leaving  the  pope  his  sovereignty,  by  sec- 
ularizing the  administration  of  his  government,  and  assimi- 
lating it  to  that  of  France.  This  will  amount  to  nothing,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  would  soothe  the  dis- 
affection of  the  pope's  temporal  subjects.  What  they  de- 
mand is  the  secularization  of  the  government  itself,  and  the 
entire  abdication  by  the  pope  of  his  temporal  sovereignty. 
The  pamphlet  itself  maintains  that  the  difficult3MS  in  recon- 
ciling the  duties  of  the  Italian  prince  with  those  of  the  sov- 
ereign pontiff,  or  common  father  of  the  faithful.  As  an 
Italian  prince  the  pope  might  be  disposed  to  encourage  the 
national  movement,  when  as  pontiff,  he  must  remain  inac- 
tive or  oppose  it.  But  if  the  pope  remains  sovereign,  he 
remains  an  Italian  prince,  and  the  difficulty  or  contradiction 
is  the  same,  whether  the  administration  be  in  the  hands  of 
seculars  or  of  ecclesiastics.  If  there  really  be  the  difficulty 
alleged,  and  it  is  necessary  to  remove  it  in  order  to  establish 
a  free  and  independent  Italy,  then  a  free  and  independent 
Italy  is  possible  only  by  secularizing  the  papal  government 
itself,  and  stripping  the  pope  of  all  temporal  sovereignty, — 
the  conclusion  to  wdiich  the  whole  argument  of  the  pamph- 
let, and  the  whole  French  and  Sardinian  policy  for  Italy 
necessarily  lead. 

We  do  not  understand  by  what  right  France,  even  if 
Austria  consents,  proposes  to  interfere  in  the  internal  ad- 
ministration of  the  papal  government.  The  pope  is  either 
an  independent  sovereign  or  he  is  not.  If  he  is,  Louis  Na- 
poleon has  no  more  right  to  insist  on  his  placing  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  government  in  the  hands  of  seculars 
than  he  has  to  insist  on  our  placing  the  administration  of 
ours  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  There  is  an  imperti- 
nence, an  inconsistency  on  the  emperor's  part  that  is  ad- 
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miral)le,  and  wortlij  of  a  prince  who  holds  himself  bound 
by  no  law  but  his  own  will.  While  he  acknowledges  the  in- 
dependence of  the  pope  as  an  Italian  prince,  he  undertakes 
to  dictate  to  him  how  he  shall  govern  his  subjects,  attempts 
by  external  pressure  to  force  him  to  accept  the  policy  dic- 
tated, and  goes  so  far  as  to  complain  of  Austria,  and  to 
make  it  all  but  a  casus  helli  against  her,  that  she  will  not 
add  her  pressure  to  his,  and  render  it  impossible  for  the 
pope  longer  to  resist.  If  the  pope  is  sovereign,  whether 
his  states  are  great  or  small,  he  is  as  a  prince  the  eqnal  of 
the  emperor  of  the  French  or  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and 
neither  has  any  right  to  interfere  in  his  administration  of 
ills  government.  The  emperor  of  the  French  tells  us  in 
his  pamphlet  the  measures  he  wants  adopted  in  the  papal 
states,  and  that  they  were  signified  to  the  pope  as  long  ago 
as  1857,  and  he  arraigns  Austria  before  Europe  for  not  join- 
ing her  influence  to  his  in  forcing  the  pontifical  government 
to  adopt  them.  Is  this  treating  the  pope  as  an  independent 
sovereign  ?  The  measures  may  be  good  or  bad,  but  what 
sovereign  that  respects  himself  and  wishes  to  maintain  his 
independence  will  adopt  even  good  measures  when  dictated 
by  a  foreign  power?  AVho  made  France  or  Austria  the 
pope's  superior,  or  his  overseer  and  guardian?  In  the  name 
of  consistency,  either  recognize  the  pope's  sovereignty  and 
independence,  respect  his  rights  as  a  sovereign  prince,  and 
leave  him  to  govern  his  subjects  in  his  own  way ;  or  deny 
ills  temporal  sovereignty  altogether,  and  forcibly  secularize 
his  states.  You  can  never  succeed  in  the  policy  of  recog- 
nizing him  as  a  sovereign  and  independent  prince,  supreme 
in  his  own  dominions,  and  then  treating  him  as  yonr  de- 
pendent, and  forcing  him  to  govern  in  the  way  you  think 
best.  The  world  will  not  tolerate  such  glaring  inconsistency. 
Napoleon  I.  tried  it,  and  found  that  it  would  not  work  ; 
that  he  must  either  abandon  his  Italian  and  continental  poli- 
cy, "  the  agglomeration  of  nations,"  or  suppress  the  papal 
government.  He  chose  the  latter  alternative,  dragged  the 
pope  from  his  throne,  and  detained  him  for  years  impris- 
oned at  Savona  and  Fontainebleau, — and  went  himself  to 
die  a  prisoner  on  the  barren  rock  of  St.  Helena,  with  Sir 
Hudson  Lowe  for  jailer.  JSTapoleon  III.,  if  he  chooses,  may 
follow  the  same  policy,  and  meet  perhaps  a  similar  fate.  No 
nation  having  any  cousiderable  number  of  Catholic  subjects, 
whether  itself  Catholic  or  non-Catholic,  will  consent  that 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  Catholic  world  sliall  be  the  pension- 
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er  of  Sardinia,  France,  Austria,  or  even  of  federated  Italia. 
Great  Britain,  Prussia,  Russia,  and  even  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  France  and  Austria,  have  an  interest  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  pope,  and  even  a  stronger  interest  in  his 
not  I^einof  the  subject  of  any  temporal  prince;  and  they 
were  non-Catliolie  states,  chiefly  Great  Britain  and  Russia, 
that  in  tlie  congress  of  Vienna,  effected  tlie  restoration  of 
the  papal  states,  then  held  by  Austria  and  Naples,  to  the 
pope,  in  their  integrity.  If  you  will  not  take  from  the 
pope  his  temporal  sovereignty  or  his  independence  as  a  tem- 
poral sovereign  guarantied  to  him  by  all  the  Enro])ean  pow- 
ers who  were  parties  to  the  treaties  of  1815,  then  leave  him 
to  govern  as  an  independent  temporal  sovei"eign  ;  withdraw 
your  pressure  and  leave  him  to  act  motu  p7'op7'io,  as  you 
claim  to  do  in  your  own  empire ;  do  so  and  he  will  win  back 
the  affection  of  his  temporal  subjects,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
disaffection  you  complain  of.  But  he  can  never  do  it,  as 
you  well  know,  whatever  the  measures  he  adopts,  so  long  as 
you  stand  between  him  and  them,  or  stand  over  him,  and 
comj)el  him  to  do  your  ])idding.  It  is  your  unauthorized 
interference  that  destroys  liis  influence,  that  makes  him  ap- 
pear a  puppet  in  your  liaiids  and  prevents  the  respect  his 
subjects  would  otherwise  have  for  him,  and  the  correction 
of  those  abuses  which  he  sees  as  well  as  you,  and  is  as  much 
disposed  to  correct  as  you  are.  The  Austrian  policy  of  leav- 
ing the  pope  to  act  in  the  matter,  motu  proprio.  would  se- 
<;ure  the  reform  of  abuses  and  a  redi'ess  of  grievances  much 
sooner  than  the  French  and  British  policy  of  forcing  him 
by  external  pressure  to  cliange  his  mode  of  government. 
Materially  weak,  the  pontifical  government  can  preserve  its 
independence  only  by  opposing  to  tlie  pressure  brought  to 
bear  on  it,  simply  passive  resistance,  and  that  it  will  opj)ose, 
because  to  yield  would  be  to  surrender  its  rights  as  an  inde- 
pendent state.  Leave  it  free,  as  it  has  not  been  since  1848, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  govern  less  wisely  than  Louis  Xapo- 
leon.  Under  no  ))oint  of  view,  therefore,  can  we  appi'ove 
Louis  Napoleon's  Italian  policy,  which  is  against  the  faith 
of  treaties,  the  independence  of  sovereigns,  and  the  rights 
both  of  the  pope  and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  and  we  see  no 
hope  at  the  present,  of  national  independence  or  even  of  a 
federal  union  for  Italy.  We  see  nothing  that  is  likely  to 
be  done  that  will  not  make  matters  worse,  and  perhaps,  in 
point  of  fact,  matters  all  over  Europe  must  become  worse 
before  they  can   become  better.     Europe  is  now  buffeted 
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backwards  and  forwards  between  absolute  monarchy  and 
absolute  democracy,  and  we  fear  it  will  reach  a  permanent 
settlement  only  by  passing  throngh  the  terrible  ordeal  of 
democratic  despotism.  Liberty  will  be  founded  only  amid 
the  ruins  of  the  Mazzinian  republic.  Pagan  Rome  has  been 
resuscitated,  and  modern  society  seems  destined  to  run 
through  cfBsarism  in  both  its  pliases. 

The  only  ground  for  hope  to  the  contrary  is  in  Great 
Britain,  who  as  yet  retains  something  of  her  old  Germanic 
and  Catholic  constitution,  and  in  civil  liberty  and  material 
civilization  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  head  of  the  modern 
world.  Her  progress  in  all  the  elements  of  material  strength 
and  the  extraordinary  energy  she  has  displayed  in  war  and 
diplomacy,  prove  that  her  constitution  is  still  sound  and 
vigorous,  and  that  she  is,  as  to  this  world,  the  most  living 
and  robust  nation  now  on  the  earth.  The  greater,  the  more 
numerous,  and  the  more  complicated  the  difficulties  she  has 
to  contend  with,  the  more  strength  and  energy  she  puts 
forth,  and  the  more  easily  does  she  appear  to  surmount 
them.  Hardly  come  out  from  the  Crimean  war,  she  iinds 
herself  involved  in  a  new  war  with  Persia,  soon  with  China, 
and  then  forced  to  suppress  a  rebellion  in  India,  and  recon- 
quer an  empire  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  millions  of  souls. 
Yet  during  all  this  time  she  has  in  no  instance  lowered  lier 
tone,  or  abated  a  point  in  her  diplomacy.  On  every  point 
she  has  maintained  her  pretensions  and  her  influence,  falsi- 
fying at  every  moment  all  sinister  predictions,  and  refuting 
those  who  allege  that  her  power  has  culminated.  One  of 
the  oldest  nations  in  Europe,  her  face  is  unwrinkled,  and 
there  is  not  a  gray  hair  in  her  head.  She  appears  even  more 
youthful,  vigorous,  active,  and  buoyant  tliau  our  own  repub- 
lic, so  much  her  junior.  Say  what  you  will  of  Great  Britain, 
she  has  a  wondrous  activity,  and  a  marvellous  vitality.  -She 
seems  with  each  generation  to  renew  her  youth  and  her 
force.  She  does  not  know  her  own  vitality  and  strength, 
and  other  nations  entirely  mistake  them.  Her  own  as  well 
as  foreign  writers  are  perpetually  deceived  in  their  specula- 
tions as  to  the  magnitude  and  stability  of  her  power.  She 
has  her  faults,  her  weaknesses,  her  vices,  and  her  crimes,  but 
no  one  can  say  with  truth  that  her  power  has  reached  its 
culminating  point,  or  that  she  has  reached  anywhere  near 
the  commencement  of  her  decline.  Her  greatness,  it  is  true, 
lies  in  the  material,  or  more  properly  speaking,  in  the  natu- 
ral order,  but  in  that  order  it  is  greatness,  and  greatness 
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equalled  by  no  nation  since  the  palmiest  days  of  all-conquer- 
ing Rome. 

We  attribute  not  this  to  any  superiority  of  race,  to  her 
Saxon  or  her  Celtic  blood,  but  to  the  grand  fact  that  her 
people  have  never  become  thoroughly  romanized  j  have 
never  fallen  as  to  the  political  and  civil  order  under  the 
Roman  Caesars,  and  have  never  been  subdued  by  resuscitated 
pagan  Romanism.  Separated  from  the  continent  by  her  in- 
sular position,  she  to  a  great  extent,  escaped  the  reaction  of 
pagan  Rome,  represented  in  the  middle  ages  by  the  German 
kaisers  and  the  civil  lawyers,  and  in  later  times  by  Philip  II., 
of  Spain,  and  Louis  XIV.,  of  France.  Her  princes  of  the 
Plantagenet,  Tudoi",  and  Stuart  families,  may  not  have  es- 
caped the  contagion,  but  they  never  succeeded  in  communi- 
cating it  to  the  English  nation.  The  nation,  unhappily,  has 
broken  from  Catholic  unitj^  but  it  did  not  do  so  till  its  epis- 
copacy l)ecame  the  advocates  of  exaggerated  royalty,  nor  till 
it  seemed  to  lier  that  the  pope  had  deserted  the  Germanic 
monarchy,  and  accepted  Roman  Ciesarism.  We  speak  of  the 
nation,  not  of  the  king  and  court.  Though  she  has  lost  the 
unity  of  faith,  her  people  have  remained  truer  to  the  old 
Gei-manic  order  of  civilization  developed  and  matured  un- 
der the  fostering  care  of  the  papacy,  and  so  well  represented 
by  the  Anglo-Saxon  x\lfred,  than  the  people  of  any  other 
nation.  We  are  guilty  as  Catholics  of  no  infidelity  to  re- 
ligion in  praising  her  civil  and  political  order,  for  it  is  the 
order  that  once  prevailed  thi-oughout  Catholic  Europe,  for 
which  the  popes  struggled  against  the  German  emperors, 
which  they  defended  as  long  as  they  could,  and  which  is 
the  order  that  better  accords  with  Catholicity  than  that 
which  prevails  in  the  Catholic  states  themselves. 

Much  of  the  marvellous  energy  displayed  by  the  British 
government  during  the  las.t  twenty-live  3^ears  is  no  doubt 
due  to  the  Catholic  relief  bill,  which  became  a  law  in  1829, 
and  to  the  reform  of  parliament  in  1832.  The  working  of 
the  latter  measure  has  not  confirmed  the  predictions  of  its 
opponents,  or  our  own  expectations.  It  lias  added  to  the 
stability  as  well  as  to  the  energy  of  the  government  by  giv- 
ing a  larger  portion  of  its  subjects  a  direct  interest  in  sup- 
porting it,  and  has  not  given,  as  we  feared  it  would,  an  un- 
due preponderance  to  the  business  classes.  There  is  now 
on  foot  a  new  project  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  all  par- 
ties, conservatives  as  well  as  Whigs  and  radicals,  agree  that 
some  farther  amendment  of  the  representation  is  desirable 
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and  may  be  safely  attempted.  Tlie  ministerial  plan  has  not 
reached  ns  at  the  time  we  are  writino;,  and  we  cannot  speak 
of  it.  The  Whio;  plan  is  uncertain,  but  the  radical  plan 
drawn  up  by  Mr.  Brio:ht,  and  presented,  not  to  parliament, 
but  to  the  public,  we  have  seen  and  read  with  care,  as  well 
as  several  speeches  its  author  has  made  in  its  elucidation  and 
defence.  The  plan  upon  the  whole  seems  to  us  remarkably 
moderate  considering  its  source.  Ignorant  as  we  are  of 
English  society,  we  cannot  say  whether  it  does  or  does  not 
put  the  qualifications  of  suffrage  too  low.  Our  impression, 
however,  is  that  it  does,  and  also  that  in  the  distribution  of 
the  seats  in  parliament  obtained  by  suppressing  or  diminish- 
ing the  representation  of  boroughs  below  a  certain  standard 
of  population,  it  gives  too  large  a  portion  of  them  to  the  great 
centres  of  commerce  and  manufactures.  The  principle  on 
which  Mr.  Bright  proceeds  appears  to  be  that  of  approach- 
ing as  near  as  possible  in  the  present  state  of  British  society, 
to  universal  suffrage,  and  to  throw  the  balance  in  the  house 
of  commons  on  the  side  of  the  business  classes, — a  principle 
that  may  easily  be  pushed,  and  if  once  adopted  almost  sure 
to  be  pushed,  to  a  dangerous  extreme. 

Mr.  Bright  appears  to  us  to  be  too  much  under  the  in- 
fluence of  our  American  democracy,  and  to  be  quite  igno- 
rant of  the  working  of  universale  suffrage  with  us.  The  re- 
form bill  of  1832  in  England,  was  a  step  towards  changing 
the  commons  from  the  representation  of  the  people  as  an 
estate  to  their  representation  as  population.  Mr.  Bright's 
plan  is  a  step  further  in  tlie  same  direction.  It  adopts 
more  of  the  democratic  principle,  and  gives  the  lower  house 
of  parliament  more  of  a  democratic  character.  We  should 
not  seriously  object  to  this,  if  we  could  be  sure  the  house  of 
lords  would  be  preserved  with  its  present  constitution. 
But  with  one  house  constituted  on  democratic  principles,  and 
possessing  the  powers  possessed  by  the  English  commons, 
understood  to  represent  population,  and  therefore  the  nation, 
not  an  estate,  it  will  be  difficult  if  not  impossible  to  main- 
tain the  house  of  lords,  which  can  -then  be  understood  to 
represent  only  the  personal  rights  and  privileges  of  its  Mem- 
bers. The  house  of  lords  may  remain  respectable  for  the 
personal  worth,  ability,  or  rank  of  its  members,  but  it  ceases 
to  be  national,  and  must  lose  its  hold  on  the  national  mind, 
rejjresented  in  the  house  of  commons.  When  the  Abbe 
Siej'es,  in  answer  to  the  question,  "What  is  the  third  es- 
tate?" replied,  "The  nation,"  he  pronounced  the  doom  of 
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the  French  nobility  as  a  political  bod3\  If  the  house  of 
commons  represents  the  nation,  it  represents  the  nobility  as 
well  as  the  conimonaltj,  for  the  nobility  as  well  as  the  com- 
monalty belongs  to  the  nation  and  is  a  constituent  part  of  it. 
The  question  may  then  be  pertinently  asked,  ''  Why  retain 
the  house  of  lords?"  a  question  to  which  it  would  be  very 
(lifhcult  to  return  a  satisfactory  answer.  The  national  mind 
would  soon  come  to  find  the  house  of  lords  an  anomaly  in 
the  British  constitution,  and  the  invincible  force  of  logic 
would  compel  its  suppression.  The  British  constitution  and 
the  glory  of  the  British  nation  would  vanish,  if  either  house 
were  suppressed,  or  if  it  should  cease  to  be  true  tliat  the  na- 
tion is  represented  by  the  two  houses  concurrently,  not  by 
either  alone.  The  house  of  lords  enters  into  the  national 
representation,  and  is  as  essential  to  it  as  the  house  of  com- 
mons. This  is  the  feature  in  the  British  constitution  we 
most  admire,  and  which  gives  it  whatever  advantage  it  may 
have  over  our  American  system,  for  there  is  no  analogy  be- 
tween oui-  senate  and  the  British  house  of  lords.  With  us 
both  houses  are  elective,  and  there  is  no  check  on  the  elec- 
tive principle,  and  nothing  to  temper  it.  With  us  democ- 
racy may  become  as  absolute  as  Roman  caesarism,  and  ma- 
jorities may  play  the  tyrant  without  any  effective  restraint. 
In  Great  Britain  the  power  of  the  crown  is  restrained  by 
the  lords  and  commons ;  the  power  of  the  commons  is  re- 
strained by  the  king  and  lords,  and  the  power  of  the  lords 
by  the  king  and  commons.  The  liereditary  principle  in  the 
crown  and  lords  prevents  the  elective  principle  from  becom- 
ing absolute,  as  the  elective  principle  in  the  commons  pre- 
vents the  hereditary  principle  in  either  the  crown  or  the 
lords  from  becoming  absolute  or  supreme,  and  from  the 
necessity  of  the  concurrence  of  the  two  principles  to  the 
action  of  the  state,  stability  and  movement,  order  and  lib- 
erty, or  order  with  liberty,  and  liberty  with  order  are  at 
once  secured. 

Mr.  Bright  seems  to  us  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the 
peers  are  an  integral  element  in  the  national  representation, 
and  to  regard  them  simply  as  representing  the  interests  of 
the  great  landed  proprietors,  lie  does  not  see  that  the 
house  of  lords  is  not  a  part  of  the  constitution  for  the  sake 
of  securing  the  representation  of  any  special  interest  or  in- 
terests, but  for  the  sake  of  sustaining  an  liei-editary  prin- 
ciple along  with  the  elective  in  the  parliamentary  represen- 
tation of  the  nation.     Even  in  his  mind  the  house  of  lords 
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is  an  anomaly,  and  lie  would  not  seriously  regret  its  aboli- 
tion. Pie  takes  as  a  merit  in  our  constitution,  what  is  real- 
ly a  defect.  In  our  national  representation,  whether  of  the 
states  or  the  Union,  we  have  not  tempered  the  elective 
with  the  hereditary  principle,  l)ecause  our  society  lacked  the 
necessary  hereditary  materials  for  an  hereditary  peerage. 
The  defect  in  the  constitution  grows  out  of  a  defect  in 
American  society.  The  English  nobility  did  not  emigrate, 
only  the  commons  emigrated,  and  only  the  third  estate  of 
the  British  constitution  was  brought  herewith  the  colonists, 
and  when  we  became  independent,  we  were  obliged  to  con- 
stitute our  government  with  that  one  estate,  and  to  make 
tlie  house  of  commons  a  national  representation.  We  orig- 
inally attempted  to  supply  the  defect  by  dividing  the  house 
*of  commons  into  two  houses,  both  elective,  but  resting  on 
different  bases  of  population,  property,  or  locality.  We 
have  now  in  most  of  the  states  left  no  difference  between 
the  two  houses,  except  that  the  members  of  the  one  are 
elected  from  larger  and  the  members  of  the  other  from 
smaller  electoral  districts,  which  amounts  to  very  little  in 
practice.  Make  the  house  of  commons  the  representation 
of  the  nation,  and  adopt,  as  the  radicals  propose,  manhood 
suffrage,  and  Great  Britain  becomes  at  once  virtually  a 
democracy,  and  the  last  vestige  of  the  old  Germanic  insti- 
tutions of  England  is  effaced. 

Mr.  Bright  thinks  universal  suffrage  works  well  with  us, 
but  if  he  lived  here  he  would  cliange  his  mind.  Universal 
suffrage  may  work  well  enough  in  France,  where  the  body 
to  which  members  are  elected  is  a  mere  sham,  possessing  no 
effective  power.  But  it  will  not  work  well  where  election 
confers  real  power ;  for  with  it  elections  not  only  become 
venal,  which  they  do  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  under  a 
limited  suffrage,  but  they  throw,  especially  in  large  cities 
and  towns,  the  power  into  the  hands  of  the  lowest  classes, 
ill  able  to  judge  of  the  qualification  of  candidates,  and  who 
are  sure  to  elect  men  of  low  character,  those  noisy,  brawl- 
ing politicians  or  unprincipled  demagogues,  who  appeal  to 
their  prejudices  or  flatter  their  passions,  to  the  highest  and 
most  responsible  offices  in  the  state  or  Union.  The  prin- 
cipal objection  to  universal  suffrage  is,  not  that  it  opens  the 
door  to  the  bribery  and  corruption  of  electors,  but  that  it  is 
in  the  way  of  electing  men  of  high  character,  stern  integ- 
rity, and  real  statesmanship,  who  scorn  to  pander  to  vulgar 
tastes  and  vulgar  passions.     We  had,  last  autumn,  in  this 
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city,  tliree  or  more  lists  of  candidates  for  various  offices  un- 
der tlie  state  and  the  municipal  c'overninent,  and  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  have  selected  from  our  whole  motley 
population  lists  of  candidates  more  unsuital)le  for  the  offices 
to  which  they  were  nominated.  Hardly  a  decent  man  will 
allow  his  name  to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  any  office ;  for 
if  he  should,  he  knows  he  would  only  be  run  down.  We 
have  men  of  talent,  learning, statesmanship  in  our  country; 
but  such  men  cannot  be  elected,  for  not  mintrling  with  and 
flattering  the  people,  they  are  not  popular.  There  are  men 
enough  here  to  fill  our  congress  and  our  state  senates,  who 
would  compare,  after  a  little  experience,  not  unfavorably 
with  the  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  or  the  house 
of  lords ;  but  you  never  hear  of  them,  and,  except  on  very 
rare  occasions,  they  have  not  so  much  political  influence  as' 
the  keeper  of  a  low  groggery  or  eating-house.  This  is  due 
to  the  extension  of  suffrage  beyond  all  reasonable  limits. 
"We  are  inclined  to  think  that  if  Mr.  l>right  knew  the  work- 
ing of  our  electoral  system  as  well  as  we  do,  he  would  think 
twice  before  he  willingly  lowered  the  suffrage  qualification 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  no  sensible  man  here 
who  does  not  see  and  deplore  the  terrible  evils  of  the  ultra- 
democracy  we  have  encouraged.  To  restrict  a  franchise, 
now  virtually  unrestricted,  is  impossible,  and  the  bare  sug- 
gestion of  a  wish  to  do  it,  would  forever  debar  those  who 
should  express  it  from  ever  receiving  the  suffrages  of  their 
fellow-citizens  for  the  most  insignificant  otKce  in  their  gift. 
It  is  owing  to  universal  suffrage  that  our  public  men  make 
80  poor  a  figure,  and  are  seldom  up  to  the  level  of  their  po- 
sition, that  our  representatives  abroad  are  seldom  such  as 
do  credit  to  the  country,  and  the  debates  in  our  congress 
fall  so  far  in  dignity,  ability,  and  statesmanship  below  the 
debates  in  the  British  parliament.  What  British  statesmen 
should  guard  specially  against  is  placing  their  government 
on  the  democratic  declivity,  and  strengthening  the  elective 
element  of  parliament  at  the  expense  of  the  hereditary  ele- 
ment, which  they  necessarily  do  just  in  proportion  as  they 
seek  to  make  the  house  of  commons  the  national  represen- 
tation. 

Mr.  Bright  lays  great  stress  on  the  ballot — secret  ballot, 
we  suppose  he  means.  Here  tiie  secret  ballot  amounts  to 
nothing,  and  is  a  slur  on  the  independence  and  manliness 
of  tiie  voter,  rather  than  his  protection  against  the  intim- 
idation of  employers  or  of  denuigogues.     What  would  be  its 
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value  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  we  are  unable  to  say, 
but  if  it  would  have  any  effect,  we  think  it  would  be  directly 
the  contrary  of  the  one  anticipated  by  its  friends.  What  in 
general  the  lahorinii;  or  tenant  classes  want  protecting  against 
is  not  the  landlord  or  proprietary  class.  Avitli  whom  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  they  would  vote,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, but  politicians  of  their  own  class,  who  wish  them  to 
vote  against  their  landlords  or  employers.  It  is  from  these 
politicians  or  demagogues  they  would  conceal  their  votes, 
and  if  the  ballot  enabled  them  to  do  it  effectually,  the  radi- 
cals, not  the  conservatives,  would  be  the  losing  party.  But 
as  it  does  not  enable  them  to  do  this,  as  the  politicians  of 
their  oMm  class  are  sure  to  know  how  they  vote,  whether 
they  vote  by  open  or  secret  ballot,  we  are  unable  to  attach 
any  importance  to  the  question,  further  than  it  seems  to  us 
more  manly — more  in  accordance  with  the  character  of  a 
freeman,  to  declare  his  vote  openly  than  it  is  to  attempt  to 
conceal  it.  The  secret  ballot,  if  adopted,  would  only  help 
destroy  one  of  the  finest  traits  in  the  English  character — - 
that  of  frank,  manly  independence — a  trait  of  character 
which  disappears  under  an  absolute  democracy  no  less  than 
under  an  absolute  monarchy. 

"We  have  said,  that  we  think  the  disposition  Mr.  Bright 
proposes  to  make  of  the  seats  he  obtains  by  the  suppression 
or  diminution  of  the  representation  of  boroughs  nnder  a 
certain  standard  population,  seems  to  us  likely  to  throw 
too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  the  business  and  indus- 
trial classes,  as  distinguished  from  the  agricultural  classes. 
The  theory  of  the  British  house  of  commons  is  not  the 
representation  of  population,  but  of  interests.  Hence  it 
was  originally  composed  of  knights  of  the  burgesses  and 
knights  of  the  shire.  The  borough  interests  had  apparent- 
1}'  a  stronger  representation  than  the  county  or  agricultural 
interests ;  but  a  large  number  of  the  original  boroughs 
having  lapsed,  and  not  a  few  that  remained  having  become 
by  the  changes  of  time  more  identified  with  the  agricultu- 
ral or  rural  than  with  the  business  interests  of  the  country, 
it  become  necessary  in  1832,  in  order  to  restore  the  balance 
and  retain  the  original  idea  of  the  house  of  commons,  to 
diminish  the  small  borough  representation,  become  wholly 
or  in  part  rural,  and  to  enlarge  that  of  the  great  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  towns  of  modern  growth.  But  the 
business  interests  held  a 'different  proportion  to  the  rural  or 
agricultural  interests  from  what  they  did  under  either  the 
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Norman  or  the  Plantagenet  sovereigns,  and  to  give  them  a? 
large  a  relative  representation  as  they  tlien  had,  would  give 
them  a  power  far  greater  than  they  then  possessed,  and 
make  them  tlie  governing  mterests  of  the  country.  At  all 
times,  whatever  was  the  numerical  rcj^resentation  of  tlie 
horoughs,  tlie  balance  of  power  i-emained  on  the  side  of  the 
land,  or  the  country  interests,  and  to  shift  it  to  the  side  of 
the  business  interests  is  to  change  the  essential  character  of 
the  house  of  commons,  and  to  endanger  the  very  existence 
of  the  British  constitution.  The  strength  of  the  business 
interests  is,  in  relation  to  that  of  the  agricultural  interests, 
taking  the  nation  at  large,  far  greater  than  it  was  formerly, 
and  if  they  have  their  former  proportion  of  the  representa- 
tion, they  will  become  supreme.  Give  them  the  decided 
majority  of  the  representation  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  Great  Britain  becomes  primarily  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial nation,  in  which  commerce  and  manufactures  cease 
to  be  the  handmaids  of  agriculture,  and  become  its  mis- 
tresses. ISTo  state,  where  all  interests  are  subordinated  to 
the  interests  of  trade  and  industry,  is  or  can  be  long-lived. 
The  land  is  the  primary  source  of  the  strength  and  wealth 
of  a  nation,  and  England's  real  greatness  and  wealth  have 
reached  their  present  enormous  growth,  because  she  has 
always  drawn  vast  resources  from  her  land,  in  the  produce 
of  her  agriculture,  and  her  mines  of  tin,  copper,  iron,  and 
latterly  of  coal.  The  germ  of  her  weakness  is  in  the  fact 
that  she  has,  under  the  present  agricultural  system,  become 
unable  to  feed  her  own  popuhition,  and  supply  her  own  in- 
dustry, without  depending  on  the  growth  of  foreign  coun- 
tries. But  her  agriculture,  especially  in  Ireland,  admits  of 
vast  developments  not  yet  effected,  and  which  would  not  be 
were  trade  and  industry  to  become  supreme.  It  is  essential 
to  her  stabilit}',  to  her  steady  progress,  that  the  landed  in- 
terest should  preponderate  in  her  house  of  commons,  as  it 
ought  to  do  in  every  state.  We  call  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Bright  and  the  Manchester  school  to  these  views,  because 
they  do  not  seem  to  us  to  attach  the  importance  to  them 
they  deserve. 

We  carmot  deny  that  we  take  a  lively  interest  in  what- 
ever affects  Great  Britain  for  good  or  for  evil.  She  has 
fallen  from  Catholic  unity,  and  is  under  some  points  of 
view  the  bitterest  enemy  our  religion  now  has.  Iler  influ- 
ence is  lessened  and  rentlei'ed  less  beneficial  in  consequence 
of  her  dragging  the  dead  body  of  Protestantism  in  her 
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train.  But  she  has  retained  more  of  that  old  civil  and 
pohtical  order  which  grew  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  the 
chui'ch,  and  is  a  better  representative  of  the  old  Germanic 
■civilization  that  supplanted  the  Grseco-Roman,  than  any 
other  nation  now  to  be  found.  With  all  her  faults,  and 
they  are  many,  she  is  the  best  supporter  Europe  has  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  and  without  her  csesarism  would  tri- 
umph throughout  the  Old  World,  and  perhaps  also  the  New. 
Then  anti-papal  as  she  is,  the  church  is  at  present  really 
freer  in  her  dominions,  and  suffers  less  interference  and  an- 
noyance from  the  government,  than  in  any  Catholic  country 
we  can  name,  and  we  regard  her  sj'stem  as  inlinitely  more 
favorable  to  the  growth  and  expansion  of  Catholicity  and 
Catholic  thought  than  that  of  France,  of  JS^aples,  or  of 
Austria.  We  entreat  British  statesmen,  in  their  attempted 
amendments  of  the  constitution,  to  guard  sedulously  against 
the  tendency  to  cotitinental  CfBsarism,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  tendency  to  American  democracy  on  the  other.  Let 
them  be  slow  to  adopt  our  democratic  principles,  and  let 
them  learn  to  distinguish  between  the  papacy  and  conti- 
nental csesarism,  from  which  the  church  and  the  people 
alike  suffer,  and  direct  their  continental  policy  against  pa- 
gan, not  against  papal  Rome,  and  they  will  serve  their  own 
country  and  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  through- 
out the  world.  They  Avill  keep  their  country  true  to  the 
old  Germanic  order,  and  make  it  the  grand  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  Providence  of  restoring  that  order  to  power, 
and  healing  the  schism  now  so  fatal  to  European  society, 
both  temporally  and  spiritually. 

We  pass  not  fj-om  Great  Britain  to  our  own  country  with 
unmixed  pleasure,  and  it  is  with  a  subdued  pride  we  contrast 
British  statesmen  with  our  own.  We,  however,  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  when  things  are  at  worst  they 
sometimes  mend,  and  we  are  in  that  state  when  any  change 
must  be  for  the  better.  The  political  morality  and  integi'ity 
of  our  people  have  been  on  the  decline  ever  since  the  elec- 
tion of  General  Jackson  to  the  presidency.  It  was  in  his 
election  and  under  his  administration  that  the  purely  dem- 
ocratic elements  of  our  constitution  first  became  really  ope- 
rative and  effective  in  the  government  and  people.  Before 
him  the  government  had  been  republican,  but  not,  strictly 
speaking,  democratic.  Under  him  we  abandoned  the  Brit- 
ish system,  which  we  had  inherited  from  our  fathers,  and 
adopted  the  system  of  French  or  continental  democracy, 
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and,  with  iui|)anilleled  external  growth,  have  been  sroing  to 
destruction  about  as  fast  as  a  people  well  can.  We  have 
modified  all  our  state  constitutions  in  a  democratic  sense, 
destroyed  the  independence  of  tiie  judiciary  by  rendering- 
the  judges  elective  by  the  peo])le  for  sliort  terms  of  service 
and  reeh'gible,  tampered  with  the  noble  system  of  the  com- 
mon law,  assailed  the  principle  of  vested  rights,  struck  at  the 
very  principle  of  constitutional  government  by  asserting  for 
the  people  in  caucus  the  rights  and  powers  whicli  tliey  can 
have  only  in  convention  legally  assembled,  and  removed  as 
far  as  possible  every  obstacle  to  the  immediate  expression  in 
law  of  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  majority  for  the  time.  We 
have,  in  a  M^ord,  (h)ne  every  tiling  we  could  to  render  our 
government  an  absolute  democracy,  as  incompatible  with 
liberty  as  absolute  monarchy  itself.  Conservatism  has 
come  to  mean,  with  us,  tilibusterism,  the  acquisition  of  our 
neighbor's  land,  the  extension  of  negro  slavery,  the  reopen- 
ing of  tlie  slave  trade,  and  placing  under  the  ban  of  society 
every  publicist  who  raises  his  voice  against  such  conserva- 
tism. 

We  advocated,  with  reluctance  indeed,  tlie  election  of 
Mr.  Buchanan  in  1856,  but  our  worst  apprehensions  have 
been  realized.  We  can  hardly  call  to  mind  a  single  states- 
man-like measure  that  he  has  recommended,  nor  a  wise  act 
of  much  magnitude  his  administration  has  performed.  If 
he  has  defended  a  sound  constitutional  principle,  he  has 
coupled  its  defence  with  a  principle  or  measure  of  a  totally 
ditferent  character.  In  the  Kansas  affair  his  course  is  in- 
defensible, for,  though  right  in  maintaining  that  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  validity  of  the  constitution  that  it  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  for  ratification,  he  was  wrong  in  prom- 
ising the  people  of  Kansas  that  it  should  be  so  submitted, 
and  equally  wrong  in  accepting  and  presenting  the  Le- 
comptou  constitution  to  congress  as  the  constitution  of 
the  state  of  Kansas,  knowing  as  he  did  that  the  Lecomp- 
ton  convention  and  its  constitution  were  a  manifest  fraud. 
We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Douglas  in  his  doctrine  of 
squatter  sovereignty,  or  the  legislative  capacity  of  a  terri- 
torial people.  A  territory  under  our  system  is  neither  a 
state  organized  nor  an  inchoate  state ;  it  has  no  existence 
but  what  it  derives  from  the  federal  government,  no  rights 
or  powers  but  those  conferred  on  it  l)y  congress.  While  a 
territory  it  has  no  autonomy,  no  substantive  ])olitical  exist- 
ence.    The  power  of  congress  over  it  is  no  doubt  limited,. 
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but  by  its  own  constitution,  not  by  the  riglits  ami  powers  of 
the  territory.  It'  conijress  has  tlie  riglit  to  legislate  on  the 
question  of  slavery,  it  may  delegate  the  exercise  of  that  right 
to  the  territorial  legislature,  and  that  legishitnre  raay  author- 
ize or  exclude  slavery  as  it  sees  projDer ;  but  if  congi-ess  has 
no  right  to  legislate  on  the  subject,  the  territory  can  have 
none.  The  pretence  that  congress  cannot  intervene,  and 
3'-et  that  the  people  of  a  territory,  remaining  a  territory,  can 
settle  the  question  of  slavery  or  any  other  question  demand- 
ing legislation,  is  simply  absurd.  Either  congress  has  power 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territoi-ies,  and 
then  to  admit  or  exclude  it,  as  it  judges  proper,  or  there  can 
be  no  legislation  on  the  subject,  till  the  territory  becomes  a 
sovereign  state.  In  no  way,  then,  can  Mr.  Douglas's  doc- 
trine, if  it  aims  at  any  thing  more  than  transferring  the  dis- 
pute from  congress  to  the  territory,  be  defended.  His  doc- 
trine of  popular  sovcreignt}',  as  we  understand  it,  is  the 
most  dangerous  doctrine  that  can  be  asserted,  and  one  which 
every  American  statesman  should  set  his  face  against.  On 
this  point  we  agree  with  the  southern  statesmen,  whose  in- 
terest has  led  them  to  deny  it,  and  assert  the  principle  of 
vested  rights.  Mr.  Buchanan's  fault  is  that  while  fully  ac- 
knowledging, and  pledged  to  maintain  the  doctrine,  he  has 
acted  against  it,  and  in  a  case  where  by  acting  against  it  he 
sanctioned  a  manifest  fraud. 

There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  a  tei-ritory  can  legally 
pass  from  a  territory  to  a  state,  the  one  is  by  an  enabling 
act,  as  it  is  called,  and  the  other  by  the  adoption  by  the  ter- 
ritorial people  of  a  constitution,  and  presenting  it  to  con- 
gress in  the  form  of  a  petition  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Union.  The  latter  is  irregular,  but  not  illegal,  and  is  valid 
the  moment  congress  grants  the  petition,  which,  in  this  case, 
it  may  do  or  not,  as  it  chooses.  In  the  former  case,  suppos- 
ing the  constitution  formed  under  the  enabling  act  is  re- 
publican, and  contains  no  provision  i-epugnant  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  congress  is  bound  to  admit  the 
new  state,  provided  it  has  satisfactory  evidence  that  it  is 
really  and  in  good  faith  the  act  of  the  people ;  otherwise  it 
is  its  duty  to  reject  it.  Only  the  people  in  convention,  with 
whom  rests  the  entire  political  power  under  our  system,  can 
frame  a  constitution.  The  people  in  convention,  not  out 
of  it,  are  the  supreme  political  sovereign  ;  and  it  rests  with 
the  people  so  assembled,  in  person  or  by  their  delegates, 
whether  the  instrument  drawn  up  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
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people  as  simple  electors  or  not.  It  is  usual  to  submit  it, 
and  it  is,  perhaps,  always  expected  that  it  will  be  done,  but 
the  submission  is  not  essential  to  tlie  valid it}^  of  the  instru- 
ment. Nay,  it  is  well  now  and  then  that  it  should  not  be 
submitted,  so  that  the  distii]ction  between  the  people  in 
convention  and  the  people  out  of  convention,  of  Mdiich  we 
are  fast  losing;  sight,  may  be  brought  fresh  to  the  public 
mind.  The  Lecompton  constitution  came  before  congress 
in  neither  of  the  ways  mentioned,  neither  under  an  enabling  , 
act,  nor  as  a  petition  voted  hy  a  majority  of  the  electors,  and 
it  was  notoriously  not  the  act  of  the  people  of  Kansas.  It 
should  therefore  have  been  rejected  by  congress,  and  not 
entertained  for  a  moment.  The  president's  attempt  to 
force  it  as  a  constitution  on  the  people  of  Kansas,  was 
therefore  unauthorized,  and  an  attempt  to  usurp  for  the 
federal  government  a  power  not  conferred  by  the  constitu- 
tion, and  that  is  in  direct  derogation  from  the  principle  of 
state  rights,  so  firmly  and  so  justly  sustained  by  the  South, 
There  is  more  in  this  than  at  first  strikes  the  eye.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  destroy  our  republican  system,  and  to  inti'o- 
duce  the  old  csesarisra  of  pagan  Rome,  and  to  repudiate,  as 
France,  Austria,  Spain,  and  Naples  have  repudiated  it,  the 
order  of  civilization  which  we  have  had  the  happiness  of  in- 
heriting from  our  fathers.  Almost  the  only  principle  we 
have  retained  from  Germanic  Europe,  is  embodied  in  our 
doctrine  of  state  rights, — a  doctrine  which  assumes  the 
states  to  stand  on  a  basis  of  their  own,  and  to  be  anterior  to 
the  Union,  instead  of  holding  from  it,  or  existing  under  it, 
as  the  source  of  their  rights  and  powers,  which  would  assim- 
ilate the  state  to  the  territory.  If  we  mean  to  preserve  our 
system  of  government  and  prevent  our  republic  from  fall- 
ing under  monarchical  ctesarism  on  the  one  hand,  or  demo- 
cratic csesarism  on  the  other,  we  must  at  every  cost,  be  it 
even  civil  war  and  bloodshed,  resist  the  practical  adoption 
of  the  doctrine  that  the  fitates  hold  from  the  Union.  No 
man  whose  eyes  are  open  can  fail  to  see  that  the  ultra-central- 
ized democratic  tendency  of  our  people  is  aiding  a  tendency 
to  imperial  cresarism,  and  that  when  the  purely  democratic 
tendency  has  desti"oyed,as  it  is  destroying,  constitutionalism, 
we  shall  find  that  we  have  inaugurated  not  a  constitutional 
or  limited  monai'chy  surrounded  by  republican  institutions, 
which  would  be  endurable,  but  such  a  monarchy  as  central- 
ized deiiiocracy  always  begets,  that  of  imperial  Home,  what 
we  call  imperial  caesarism,  such  as  now  exists  in  France  and 
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Austria.  Every  thing;  in  the  nortliern,  middle,  and  western 
states,  if  not  in  the  southern,  is  pnshino-  ns  tlirongli  demo- 
cratic al)solutisin  in  the  direction  of  ctesarism,  and  hastening 
the  day,  when  by  a  coup  W  Stat  the  president  will  make  him- 
self Si  2)ctrvenu  emperor.  That  is  the  direction  thins^s  have 
been  taking  ever  since  General  Jackson  became  president, 
and  which  nothing  as  yet  lias  been  able  to  divert. 

In  his  foreign  politics  the  president  seems  not  to  have 
been  wise,  active,  or  successful.  He  might  easily  when  min- 
ister to  Great  Britain,  if  he  had  been  so  disposed,  have  set- 
tled satisfactorily  the  Central  American  question,  but  he 
preferred  to  leave  it  open  as  an  issue  to  help  his  nomination 
and  election  to  the  presidency,  and  as  a  chance  to  acquire 
glory  for  liis  administration.  Its  settlement  now  seems 
furtlier  off  than  ever,  and  has  by  mismanagement  become 
80  complicated  that,  if  ever  settled,  it  will  receive  a  Franco- 
British,  not  an  American  solution.  For  ourselves  we  shall 
be  glad  to  see  it  settled  in  any  way  that  will  secure  a  free 
transit  across  the  isthmus  to  the  connnerce  of  all  nations, 
and  close  the  Central  American  states  to  the  operations  of 
filibusters. 

We  have,  no  doubt,  just  causes  of  complaint  against  Mex- 
ico, a  republic  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  state  ;  but 
the  lust  for  territorial  acquisition  has  prevented  our  govern- 
ment from  either  taking  the  proper  steps  to  obtain  justice 
for  our  OM'n  citizens,  or  offering  its  own  friendly  oflfices  to 
assist  the  distracted  republic  in  reestablishing  legal  order 
and  preserving  peace.  We  have  been  quite  willing  to  see 
her  fall  to  pieces,  counting  with  certainty  on  getting  the 
fragments  at  our  convenience.  We  have  thought  that  a 
little  idle  declamation  about  the  "  Monroe  doctrine,"  wholly 
inapplicable  to  the  case,  would  guard  our  destined  prey 
from  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  European  power  to  snatch 
it  from  us ;  but  without  an  army,  and  with  a  navy  inferior 
to  that  of  Spain,  our  fulminations  of  the  Monroe  doctrine 
are  not  remarkably  terrifying  to  Europeans,  and  we  find 
now  that  France  and  England  are  quite  likely  to  disregard 
them.  The  proposition  of  the  president  to  congress,  to 
authorize  him  to  invade  and  establish  a  protectorate  over 
the  northern  provinces  of  the  republic,  has  aroused  the 
vigilance  and  activity  of  Great  Britain,  and  we  shall  here- 
after have  to  reckon  with  her  in  Mexico  as  well  as  in 
Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica. 

We  have  no  great  choice  between  the  rival  parties  strug- 
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^liii":;  for  power  in  Mexico,  for  we  liave  no  confidence  in  the 
lo^'al  intentions  of  tlie  cliiefs  of  either.  Let  whicli  will 
succeed,  the  churcli  and  society  will  suffer  ;  order  will  not  be 
reestablished,  or  the  condition  of  the  ])oor  people  amelio- 
rated. The  elements  of  a  well-organized,  orderly,  efficient, 
and  proo^ressive  ojovernment,  are  wantino:  in  Mexico.  The 
mass  of  her  population  are  nninstructed,  iscnorant,  and  poor, 
oidy  a  de2:ree  above  the  condition  of  slaves ;  the  hio|;her 
classes  are  fearfully  depraved,  perhaps  outwardly  Catholic, 
])ut  to  a  ejreat  extent  without  faith,  or  affection  for  the  true 
interests  of  the  church.  There  may  be,  and  no  doubt  are, 
many  amono;the  clei's^y  who  are  learned,  jiious,  and  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  duties  of  their  sacred  calling,  but  there  are 
large  numbers  whose  conduct  is  irregular  and  disedifying ; 
while  the  regulars,  or  religious  orders,  possessing  consider- 
able revenues,  will  consent,  even  with  the  approbation  of 
Rome,  to  no  reforms  or  changes  necessary  to  restore  disci- 
pline, and  place  religion  on  a  proper  footing.  Under  these 
circumstances  religion  suffers,  and  society  with  it.  One 
party  confiscates  the  property  of  the  church,  and  the  other 
takes  it  under  pretence  of  defending  it ;  and  the  church  is 
ahke  robbed  by  her  pretended  friends  and  her  avowed 
enemies.  There  is  little  hope  that  the  robbery  will  be  dis- 
continued, let  which  party  will  succeed,  till  the  church  has 
lost  her  last  dollar,  her  connection  with  the  state  is  dissolved, 
and  she  is  thrown  on  the  voluntary  affections  of  the  people, 
and  her  own  resources  as  the  spiritual  kingdom  of  God. 
The  absorption  of  Mexico  into  our  Union,  so  far  as  it  would 
have  this  result^  would,  in  our  judgment,  be  no  disaster,  but 
a  real  gain  to  religion,  though  the  church  for  a  time  would 
lose  many  now  nominally  her  children.  The  same  result 
would  follow  were  she  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Great 
Britain,  but  not  if  she  fell  into  the  hands  of  France,  or 
again  into  the  hands  of  Spain.  To  become  healthy,  strong, 
and  vigorous.  Catholicity  must,  in  our  days,  struggle  with 
heresy  and  infidelity,  and  if  her  limbs  be  unbound,  and  the 
field  be  open  and  free,  nothing  needs  to  be  apprehended. 
We  think  our  government,  Avhen  it  had  conquered  Mexico, 
would  have  done  her  and  the  Catholic  religion  a  real  ser- 
vice if  it  had  annexed  her  to  the  Union,  and  extended  over 
her  gradually  the  protection  of  our  English  common  law,  and 
germanized  her.  It  is  too  late  now.  Both  England  and 
France  are  in  our  way,  and  though  we  could,  on  our  own 
territory,  where  all  our  resources  are  at  hand,  and  we  can 
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briiiii;  all  our  forces  to  bear,  withstand  either  or  both  com- 
bined, we  cannot  in  a  foreign  country,  or  even  on  the 
ocean,  do  more  than  come  off  second  best  with  either  of 
them.  A  war  with  Great  Britain  is  out  of  the  question. 
Our  mercantile  classes,  our  cotton  and  rice  planters,  our 
pork,  beef,  and  wheat  growers  would  shrink  from  it  with 
horror.  She  is  the  great  consumer  of  our  raw  products,  and 
the  centre  of  our  exchanges  with  whatever  part  of  the  world 
we  trade. 

We  should  have  no  serious  objection  to  see  Cuba  one  of 
the  states  of  this  Union,  and  it  is  a  "fixed  idea"  of  the 
American  people,  that  if  she  passes  from  the  possession  of 
Spain,  she  must  pass  into  thai  of  no  other  European  power. 
That  she  may  some  day  be  annexed  to  the  Union  is  far 
from  improbable,  but  the  bill  introduced  into  the  senate,  at 
the  recommendation  of  the  president,  appropriating  thirty 
millions  of  dollars  towards  obtaining  it  by  purchase,  is  one 
of  the  coolest  things  we  have  ever  read  of  in  history, 
and  we  know  not  whether  to  regard  it  as  the  more  insult- 
ing to  our  own  national  honor  or  to  Spain.  It  is  true  we 
purchased  of  Napoleon  I.  the  territory  of  Louisiana,  and 
purchased  it  at  a  bargain;  but  it  was  in  the  market,  and  if 
there  was  dishonor  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign  who 
offered  it  for  sale,  not  on  the  part  of  the  state  that  saw  fit 
to  purchase  it.  But  Cuba  is  not  in  the  market,  and  the 
president  is  as  well  aware  of  that  fact  as  we  are.  We  might 
take  Cuba  by  force,  though  not  without  a  larger  army  and  a 
larger  and  better  appointed  navy  than  we  now  have;  but 
we  are  not  rich  enough  to  buy  it.  Spaniards  are  not  pre- 
cisely Anglo-Americans.  Not  a  few  of  our  people,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  are  ready  to  vSell  any  thing  they  have,  if  at  a 
bargain — there  is  nothing  too  sacred  to  be  parted  with.  The 
husband  would  hardly  hesitate  to  strip  off  and  sell  his  wife's 
wedding  ring,  if  he  could  obtain  for  it  a  hundred  or  even 
fifty  per  cent  advance  on  its  cost.  No  homestead  is  so 
sacred  that  they  would  refuse  to  sell  it  at  a  fair  price.  In- 
deed, they  would  sell  the  very  graves  of  their  ancestors,  and 
even  their  bones.  It  does  not  occur  to  these  that  there  is 
any  thing  censurable  or  regrettable  in  this,  or  that  in  re- 
gard to  such  matters  any  people  can  think,  feel,  or  act  dif- 
ferently from  them.  What  is  sentiment  when  it  stands  in 
the  way  of  hard  cash  ?  But  all  people  are  not  like  this 
large  portion  of  Americans,  and  the  people  of  Spain  less 
than  most  others.     Spain  may  have  lost  in  physical  force 
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and  in  material  splendor,  but  she  retains  her  old  Castilian 
pride,  and  her  high  sense  of  national  lionor.  Cuba  may  be 
wrested  from  her  by  revolution  or  by  foreign  conquest,  but 
she  will  never  sell  it,  least  of  all  to  us,  who  have  for  so  many 
years  by  our  disloyalty,  our  filibusters,  and  our  tampering 
with  her  sul)jects  in  Cuba,  put  her  to  such  enormous  ex- 
penses to  retain  it.  There  is  something  even  more  insult- 
ing in  the  reasons  which  it  is  proposed  to  offer  to  Spain  to 
induce  her  to  sell  Cuba,  than  even  in  the  proposition  itself 
to  buy  it.  Our  minister  is  to  say  to  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment :  "  Your  possession  of  Cuba  is  distant  and  precarious, 
and  it  costs  you  a  large  sum  annually  to  defend  it,  an  ex- 
pense which,  in  your  present  straightened  circumstances, 
you  can  ill  afford.  We  want  Cuba ;  it  is  indeed  very  im- 
portant, almost  necessary  to  us,  and  we  are  ready  and  will- 
ing to  buy  it  at  a  very  liberal  price,  and  hand  you  over  the 
cash  for  it.  You  had  better  close  with  us  at  once,  for  if 
you  will  not  sell  it  to  us,  we  shall  be  obliged  in  our  own  in- 
terest to  take  it,  and  you  will  lose  it  and  get  nothing."  We 
forget  that  it  is  precisely  we  who  render  her  possession  of 
Cuba  precarious,  and  our  disloyal  acts  that  render  necessary 
the  enormous  expenditures  for  its  preservation  to  the  Span- 
ish crown ;  that  the  series  of  acts  that  render  its  possession 
precarious  are  oui's,  and  that  these  acts  on  our  part  are  done 
precisely  in  order  to  force  her  to  sell  it.  A  neighbor  owns 
a  farm  adjoining  mine,  which  I  want,  but  which  he  has  no 
disposition  to  part  with.  I  enter  into  a  league  with  his 
workmen  on  the  farm  to  break  down  the  fences,  destroy 
the  crops,  and  kill  the  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  and  then  1 
tell  him,  "  You  see,  sir,  your  farm  is  worthless,  and  only  a 
bill  of  expense  to  you.  It  costs  you  more  to  keep  it  in  re- 
pair than  it  is  wortii,  and  more  to  keep  a  proper  guard  on 
the  cultivators  than  all  you  can  derive  from  its  produce.  It 
is  decidedly  for  your  interest  to  sell  it.  Furthermore,  if  you 
will  not  sell  it,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  take  forcible  possession  of 
it,  in  order  to  remove  the  scandal  of  such  bad  farming  from 
my  neighborhood."  "  But,"  he  replies,  "if  you  would  con- 
duct yourself  as  a  good  neighbor,  and  let  my  husbandmen 
alone,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  no  bad  farming  in  the 
case.  What  do  you  think  of  your  own  conduct,  in  render- 
ing my  farm  useless  to  me  in  order  to  induce  me  to  sell  it?" 
This  is  the  way  we  treat  Spain  with  regard  to  Cuba. 

liut  nobody  is  deceived  in  the  case.     Neither  the  presi- 
dent nor  congress,  neither  Benjamin  the  Jew,  nor  Bennett 
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the  Scotsman,  expects  to  obtain  Cuba  by  purchase.  The 
offer  to  buy  and  pay  is  intended,  after  tlie  act  is  done,  to  be 
a  plea  in  jnstification  to  public  opinion  for  taking  possession 
of  the  island  by  force  or  revohition.  We  are  informed,  on 
what  ought  to  be  very  high  authority  in  the  case,  that  a 
republican  insurrection  is  completely  organized  throughout 
the  island  of  Cuba,  so  complete  and  so  strong  that  it  is  sure 
of  success,  if  its  leaders  can  only  have  an  assurance  from 
our  goveitiment  that  when  they  have  struck  their  blow,  de- 
clared their  independence  of  Spain,  and  instituted  the  re- 
public, they  will  be  received  into  the  Union  as  a  state.  It 
is  on  this  republican  revolution  of  the  Cubans  themselves 
under  our  encouragement  and  fostering  care  we  chiefly 
rely,  and  the  offer  to  buy,  and  the  bill  appropriating  tliirty 
millions  towards  carrying  into  effect  the  negotiation  for  the 
purchase,  are  intended  to  be  offered  as  a  proof  that  we  are 
disposed  to  deal  honorably  with  Spain,  and  also,  if  the  bill 
pass,  to  be  an  assurance  to  the  Cubans  that  we  are  willing  to 
receive  her  into  our  family  of  states.  The  latter  is  tlie  prin- 
cipal purpose.  The  bill  has  been  introduced  into  congress 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  committing  congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  the  Cuban  rev^olutionists.  Hence 
the  effort  to  manufacture  public  opinion  throughout  the 
Union,  especiall}'-  at  the  North,  in  its  favor.  The  American 
people  are  not  quite  so  unscrupulous  as  the  administration 
and  its  supporters,  and  they  need  management  and  to  be 
made  to  believe  that  in  receiving  Cuba  they  are  not  receiv- 
ing stolen  goods.  The  bill  having  failed  this  session  of 
congress,  we  suppose  the  Cuban  revolution  will  be  adjourned 
for  another  year. 

With  regard  to  the  Cubans  we  have  no  doubt  from  all  we 
can  learn  that  they  have  good  reason  to  complain  of  the 
government  of  the  mother  country.  They  are  held  under 
a  rigid  despotic  rule,  indeed  a  military  despotism,  and  stu- 
diously excluded  from  every  office  of  trust  and  employment 
under  govermnent.  They  have  no  recognized  rights,  and 
may  be  arrested,  executed,  imprisoned,  or  exiled  on  the 
slightest  suspicion.  We  have  great  sympathy  with  them, 
and  sincerely  wish  success  to  any  just  measures  they  may 
adopt,  inotu  propria,  to  improve  their  political  and  civil 
condition.  But  we  do  not  think  that  our  people  or  our  gov- 
ernment are  justified  in  interfering  in  the  case.  They  are 
the  subjects  of  Spain,  and  if  they  proved  themselves  loyal 
to  Spain,  their  condition  would  soon  become  tolerable.    Re- 
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Ho;ion,  WO  have  no  doiiht,  would  <:(ain  by  their  annexation  to 
tlie   Union,  for   Catholicity  is   at  present    more   viojorons, 
more  healthy,    more  progressive  under  non-Catholic   than 
under  Catliolic  governments  ;  but  in  reality  we  do  not  want 
Cuba.     In  a  military  point  of  view,  its  annexation  would 
extend  and  weaken  our  line  of  defence.     It  would  not  give 
us  the  command  of  the  gulf  and  enable  'us  to  make  it  a 
'mare  clausum.     In  a  commercial  ])oint  of  view,  it  would 
perhai)s  extend  our  trade,  but  add  little  to  the  revenues  of 
the  government.     It  is  wanted  only  to  giveus  a7iothei'  slave 
state,  and  to  strengthen   the   institntion   of    slavery,  which 
after  all  it  would  M-eaken.      The  South  is  strong,  if  she  re- 
mains as  she  is,  and  does  not  attempt  to  extend  slavery  be- 
yond its  present  limits,  or  to  acquire  new  slave  territory. 
Slavery  and  the  free  labor  system  are  decidedly  antagonisti- 
cal,  and  the  expansion  of  the  one  necessarily  resists  that  of 
the  other.     It  is  not  possible  that  the  slave  system  of  labor 
should  triumph  in  this  country,  and  the  South   may  as  well 
give  up  the  hope  of  it  at  once.     There  is  yet  power  enough 
in  the  southern  states,  and  loyalty  enough  to  the  constitu- 
tion in  the  northern  to  protect  slavery  where  it  is;  but  let 
the  South  attempt  to  extend  it  beyond  its  present  constitu- 
tional limits,  and  she  will  lose  what  she  has.    Secession  from 
the  Union,  and  the  formation  of  a  southern  slave  republic, 
even  if  attempted,  will  not  save  slavery,  but  precipitate  its 
abolition.     The  attempt  to  go  beyond  the  constitution  in 
support  of  slavery  made  by  the  supreme  court  in  the  Dred 
Scott  case,  has  destroyed  much  of  the  respect  hitherto  en- 
tertained for  its  members,  and  weakened  the  hold  of  the 
judiciary  on  the  public  mind  ;  and  the  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  president  and  his  advisers  has  demoralized  the  Demo- 
cratic  party   throughout  the  Union.     A  pro-slavery  party 
can  no  more  succeed  than  an  abolition  party,  and  is  no  more 
in  accordance  with  the  constitution,  while  it  is  less  in  ac- 
cordance  with    the   sentiments  of  the  great  mass  of   the 
American  people.     If  Mr.  Buchanan  had  taken  the  advice 
Ave  gave  him  in  January,  1856,  he  would  have  found  him- 
self to-day  at  the  head  of  a  strong  Union  and  constitutional 
party,  able  to  elect  his  successor,  and  to  govern  the  nation. 
He  did  not  see  proper  to  listen  to  it,  and  he  finds  himself 
now  without  a  pai'ty,   with  scarcely  a  supporter  but  the 
Mew  York  Herald^  and  failing  in  almost  every  measure  of 
foreign  or  domestic  policy  he   has  recommended.     Never 
have  our  politics  stood  lower,  never  the  reputation  of  our 
republic  so  low. 
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We  have  left  ourselves  no  space  to  enter  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  internal  politics  of  the  several  states,  or  to  dilate 
on  the  corruption  so  rife  in  both  the  federal  and  state  gov- 
ernments, the  frauds  in  the  business  woi'ld,  and  the  low 
moral  tone  of  the  communit^^generally.  We  are  beginning 
to  experience  the  legitimate  fruits  of  the  democracy  which 
we  have  since  the  election  of  General  Jackson  been  encourag- 
ing, and  which  has  gained  almost  a  complete  victory  over 
our  original  Germanic  constitutionalism  ;  but  we  think  we 
see  an  incipient  reaction  against  the  democratic  interpreta- 
tion giv^en  to  our  institutions.  We  think  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Democratic  party  a  great  gain,  even  if  it  only  results 
in  tiie  party  that  succeeds  it  doing  so  under  another  name. 
To  get  rid  of  the  name  is  of  great  importance,  for  the  name 
has  a  logic  in  it,  that  they  who  bear  it  will  even  uncon- 
sciously labor  to  develop  and  push  to  its  last  consequences. 
A  party  christened  democratic  can  never  be  practically  con- 
servative. It  can  never  emancipate  itself  from  the  despot- 
ism of  its  name.  Whatever  party  succeeds  in  1860,  we 
trust  it  will  not  be  called  democratic^  and  any  party  in  the 
country,  not  called  by  tliat  name,  will  prove  a  gain.  We  do 
not  sympathize  with  the  Republican  party  so  called  ;  it  is 
not  purely  republican  in  contradistinction  from  democi-atic, 
has  too  many  democratic  principles  and  tendencies,  and  is 
tinctured  with  abolitionism,  is  even  yet  a  little  woolly- 
headed  ;  but  it  has  a  good  name,  and  if  it  succeeds  to  power 
under  that  name  will  be  forced  to  eliminate  its  democratic 
elements,  and  develop  in  a  constitutional  sense.  It  is  even 
now  assuming  a  ground  less  unconstitutional  than  that  which 
it  formerly  occupied,  and  approaching,  on  tlie  question  of 
slavery,  a  policy  equally  removed  from  abolitionism  and  pro- 
slavei-y.  We  should  not  fear  its  accession  to  power  so  much 
as  we  did  in  1856.  The  election  even  of  Mr.  Seward  to  tiie 
presidency  woukl  do  less  to  try  the  strength  of  the  Union 
than  the  election  of  Mr.  Buchanan  has  done.  Even  the 
American  party,  if  it  has  really  dropped  the  dark  lantern, 
and  given  up  its  organization  as  a  secret  society,  of  which 
we  are  far  from  certain,  would  be  preferable  to  the  success 
of  the  present  Democratic  ])arty.  ~^o  party  can  succeed 
here  that  to  any  serious  extent  proscribes  naturalized  citi- 
zens, or  pursues  a  really  illiberal  policy  towards  foreigners. 
It  may  succeed  in  tliis  or  that  locality,  but  never  in  the  na- 
tion at  large.  As  for  Catholics  they  may  experience  annoy- 
ances, vexations,   but  no  pai'ty  will  ever    be  able  to  dis- 
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francliise  tliein  or  to  deprive  them  of  tlieir  equal  rights  as 
citizens.  Religious  liberty  is  the  law  of  the  land,  and  will 
not  be  seriously  disturbed,  unless  radical  democracy  be- 
comes a  mob.  and  ends  in  establishing  by  universal  suffrage 
an  absolute  monarch)^  or  cajsarism,  as  it  has  done  in  France. 

In  Great  Bi-itain  the  statesman  has  to  study  to  ])reserve 
the  hereditary  element  of  his  government,  against  the  ten- 
dency to  absolute  democracy.  Here  he  must  study  to  roll 
back  the  democratic  wave,  and  to  reassert  constitutionalism. 
He  has  here  to  rescue  the  country  from  that  centralized  and 
despotic  democracy  which  we  have  borrowed  from  Europe, 
and  guard  against  the  caesarism  which  now  weighs  down  all 
the  Latin,  Sclavonic,  and  most  of  the  Teutonic  nations  of 
Europe.  The  real  antagonist  of  that  cagsarism  is  not  democ- 
racy, but  the  British  system,  which  was  originally  also  our 
own,  and  intended,  as  far  as  applicable  to  the  condition  and 
w^ants  of  our  people,  to  be  preserved  in  our  state  and  federal 
constitutions.  We  do  not  think  it  too  late  to  resist  the 
democratic  tendency  we  have  followed  too  long,  and  to  re- 
turn to  a  government  of  law  instead  of  a  government  of 
mere  will,  or  of  demagogic  mano3uvring,  intrigue,  and 
cajolery. 

We  need  not  say  that  we  are  attached  to  our  American 
institutions  as  they  were  left  us  by  our  fathers.  What  we 
oppose  is  the  substitution  of  Jacobinical  democracy  for  true 
American  republicanism.  We  do  not  distrust  the  people 
or  seek  to  limit  tlieir  power.  We  hold  the  people  in  con- 
vention are  our  political  sovereign,  and  the  only  political 
power  there  is  in  the  country.  What  we  oppose  is,  that 
because  they  are  sovereign  when  in  convention  assembled 
the}^  are  sovereign  out  of  it,  in  their  simple  capacity  as 
population,  which  is,  we  take  it,  the  essence  of  democracy. 
Return  to  the  real  theory  of  our  government,  and  administer 
it  in  accordance  with  that  theory,  and  we  shall  be  satisfied. 
It  is  all  we  ask,  or  ever  have  asked. 

[The  foregoins:  essay  was  produced  bv  the  late  Archbishop  Kenrick 
of  Hallimore  and  Dr.  Brownson  conjointly.  As  the  part  of  each  cannot 
well  be  separated,  the  whole  is  here  published. — Ed.] 
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[From  Brownson's  Quarterly  Review  for  July,  1859.] 

This  work,  which  attracted  less  attention  when  first  pub 
lished  than  it  deserves,  is  important  both  as  an  apology  for 
Napoleon  L,  and  as  indicative  of  the  policy  of  Napoleon 
III.  It  was  written  when  its  author  was  an  exiled  prince, 
and  comparatively  few  ever  dreamed  that  he  was  ever  des- 
tined to  occupy  the  French  throne,  or  to  pla}'  a  prominent 
part  in  the  political  drama  of  the  world  ;  but  now  that  he 
is  seated  on  that  throne,  though  as  yet  uncrowned,  and 
threatens  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious  uncle, 
it  will  probably  be  read,  and  the  principles  and  policy  it  sets 
forth  be  carefully  studied.  We  have  always  done  justice 
to  the  abilities  of  Louis  Napoleon,  and  we  believed  him  to 
be  as  much  as  he  has  since  proved  himself,  when  nearly  all 
the  world  counted  liim  mad  or  little  better  than  a  fool. 
That  he  is  the  ablest  sovereign  inEui'openo  man  can  doubt, 
or  that  he  is  the  least  scrupulous.  That  his  reign  will  re- 
dound to  the  glory  of  France  and  to  the  general  good  of 
Europe  is  not  so  certain.  For  ourselves,  we"  believe  still  in 
truth  and  honesty,  and  expect  no  solid  good  for  individuals 
or  nations  from  their  violation. 

What  most  strikes  us  in  this  remarkable  work,  is  the  total 
absence  of  every  "moral  and  religious  conception  on  the  part 
of  its  author.  Reasons  of  state  are  for  him  the  supreme 
law,  and  material  good  the  final  end  of  man.  Religion  and 
morality,  when  they  do  not  interfere  with  state  policy  or 
impose  any  restraint  on  the  prince  in  his  public  or  private 
conduct,  are  no  doul)t  to  be  tolerated  ; — the  clergy,  as  long 
as  they  do  not  aspire  to  power  or  infiuence,  or  to  be  a  gov- 
erning body,  and  keep  in  their  place  and  tell  the  people  to 
he  submissive  to  Csesar,  may  be  encouraged  and  even  sala- 
ried by  the  state,  whether  Catholics,  or  Protestants,  or  Jews. 
But  it  is  essential  that  they  have  no  power  even  as  a  spirit- 
ual body  not  subjected  to  the  direction  and  control  of  the 
prince.     The  work  shows  us  clearly  enough   that  the  em- 

*Des  Iclees  NapoUoniennes,  par  le  Prince  Napoleon-Louis  Bona- 
parte.    J9n/.reto;  J839. 
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peror  will  not  suppress  or  make  war  on  religion  as  long;  as 
he  can  use  it,  or  as  long  as  he  does  not  tind  its  practical 
influence  interfering  with  his  state  policy.  It  commends 
Napoleon  I.  for  keeping  the  clergy  in  subjection,  suppi-ess- 
ing  monastic  orders,  and  maintaining  everywhei-e  the  su- 
})remacy  of  the  state,  and  finds  no  fault  with  him  for  his 
treatment  of  either  Pius  VL  or  Pius  VII.  Every  question 
it  treats  is  treated  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  low  human 
policy,  and  the  author  gives  no  indication  that  he  has  ever 
heard  that  a  policy  to  be  wise  must  be  controlled  by  justice, 
and  that  there  is  a  King  of  kings  and  a  Lord  of  lords,  whose 
will  even  Caesar  is  bound  to  obey.  His  conceptions  are  in 
general  further  removed  from  Christianity  than  those  of  a 
respectable  heathen,  and  make  the  emperor  a  God  on  earth. 
The  ideas  of  the  first  Kapoleon,  it  seems,  were  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  appearances  indicated,  or  the  world  in 
general  supposed,  and  perhaps  still  supposes.  He  was  free 
from  selfishness,  disiiiterested,  and  ambitious  only  to  do 
good.  Pie  was  "the  testamentary  executor  of  the  revolu- 
tion of  1789,"  and  labored  only  to  secure  its  practical  i"e- 
sults  for  France  and  the  world.  He  organized  its  prin- 
ciples, and  made  it  his  mission  to  establish  them  for  all 
nations.  His  wars  were  never  wars  of  aggression,  nor  were 
they  wars  undertaken  to  redress  wrongs  done  either  to  him- 
self or  to  his  subjects.  They  were  not  wars  for  tKe  ag- 
grandizement or,  till  the  last,  for  the  defence  of  France  or 
of  himself,  but  wars  waged  in  the  sacred  cause  of  humanity, 
to  liberate  oppressed  nationalities,  to  establish  the  freedom 
of  the  people  and  the  autonomy  and  independence  of  na- 
tions. He  had  conceived  a  grand  system  of  European  or- 
ganization, entirely  in  the  interest  of  liberty  and  the  social 
and  national  prosperity  of  mankind,  and  went  forth  as  its 
armed  propagator.  There  were  nations  not  prepared  to 
adopt  it,  and  these  he  had  to  convince  or  to  subdue.  He 
was  the  prophet  of  the  Code  and  took  that  in  one  hand  and 
his  sword  in  the  other,  and  as  a  second  Mahomet,  bid  tiie 
nations  accept  the  one  and  be  happy,  or  j)re])are  to  fall  by 
the  other.  He  did  not  want  war ;  he  wanted  peace,  and 
when  he  could  succeed  without  war  he  preserved  peace. 
When  he  went  to  war  it  was  only  to  force  the  enemy  to 
accept  his  system,  his  religion  of  materialism,  as  that  which 
was  sure  to  work  out  their  felicity.  lie  Avas  a  true  rejjre- 
sentative  of  the  fraternity  preached  by  the  French  revohi- 
tion  of   1789,   which,   as  somebody  has  described  it,  was, 
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"  Harkee,  stranger,  come  and  embrace  me  as  your  brother, 
or  I  will  cut  your  throat."  The  nations  he  conquered  and 
held  in  subjection,  he  intended  to  liberate  as  soon  as  he  had 
trained  them  for  independence  and  freedom.  His  design 
was  to  restore  all  nationalities  to  their  independence,  with 
a  wise  and  efficient  internal  organization  and  government. 
He  failed  in  his  wise  and  beneficent  intentions,  because  he 
was  almost  constantly  engaged  in  war,  and  he  was  almost 
constantly  engaged  in  war  because  there  was  one  nation, 
the  'perfide  Albion,  he  could  neither  convince  nor  conquer. 
The  nephew,  now  emperor  of  the  French,  intends,  it  is 
fair  to  suppose,  to  resume  and  carry  out,  or  put  in  the  train 
of  being  carried  out,  the  policy  of  his  uncle.  This  policy, 
the  author  tells  us,  was  the  organization,  on  the  principles 
of  1Y89,  of  a  "federative  Europe ;''  a  policy,  if  practicable, 
and  attempted  by  wise  and  just  means,  we  are  far  from  re- 
garding as  censurable,  or  as  ill-adapted  to  the  wants  of  Euro- 
pean society.  But  Kapoleon  should  have  recollected  that  a 
federative  Europe  is  inconceivable  without  a  federative  gov- 
ernment, which  must  derive  its  existence  and  powers  from  the 
free  action  of  the  states  federated,  and  that  these  states  had 
not  constituted  him  their  sovereign  and  supreme  legislator. 
If  his  nephew  is  to  be  believed,  all  his  wars,  except  those 
after  his  Russian  expedition,  were  really  wars  of    propa- 

fandism,  or  wars  to  impose  his  political  and  social  system  on 
lurope  ;  such  wars  are  seldom,  if  ever,  lawful,  and  are  nearly 
always  inexpedient.  IS^apoleon  started,  we  are  told,  with 
the  principles  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  but  no  permanent 
order  can  be  founded  on  a  revolutionary  basis,  and  we  can 
never  arrive  at  liberty  through  the  practice  of  tyranny.  We 
cannot  impose  liberty  on  a  nation  by  force  of  arms,  because 
the  employment  of  force  against  a  nation  for  such  a  purpose, 
is  a  direct  denial  of  its  liberty.  No  people  can  receive  its 
liberty  from  another ;  and  any  people  to  become  free,  must 
itself  achieve  its  freedom  by  its  own  energy,  courage,  and 
heroism.  To  destroy  a  nation's  independence,  as  the  condi- 
tion of  enabling  it  to  maintain  its  independence,  is  about  as 
wise  as  to  destroy  the  life  of  a  plant  in  order  to  facilitate  its 
growth,  or  to  improve  the  beauty  of  its  flower,  or  the  qual- 
ity of  its  fruit. 

l^apoleon,  if  he  really  contemplated  a  federative  Europe, 
misconceived  its  character  and  conditions.  In  a  federation, 
tlie  central  power  holds  from  the  federated  states,  and  is 
their  creature  ;  but  the  Napoleonic  idea  made  these  states 
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tlieinselves  derive  both  their  existence  and  their  powers  from 
tlie  central  authority.  The  federated  states  elect  the  federal 
cliief,  and  determine  his  ria:lits  and  powers,  as  under  the 
C'arlovin<!;ian  constitution  ;  ^Napoleon  i-eversed  this,  and  his 
protended  free  and  independent  nations  could  only  have 
been  provinces,  prefectures,  or  vassalsof  PVance.  Thekinaj- 
doms  lie  created  and  placed  under  members  of  his  family, 
had  no  national  autonomy,  and  existed  onh-  for  the  interest 
or  jt^lory  of  France,  as  his  brother,  the  king  of  Holland,  bit- 
terly experienced.  These  kingdoms  were  created  by  ]^apo- 
leon,  and  for  his  French  empire;  and  their  nominal  sover- 
eigns were  allowed  to  have  no  will  of  their  own.  They 
must  look  to  him,  and  obey  him  as  their  master.  To  tell  us 
that  they  were  organized  with  a  view  to  nourishing  and 
consolidating  their  nationality,  and  preparing  them  to  be- 
come subsequently  independent  nations,  is  to  pay  no  great 
compliment  to  our  political  understanding. 

The  nephew  shares,  we  presume,  the  ideas  of  his  uncle, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  he  intends,  one  after  another,  to  carry 
them  out;  but  he  will  proceed  with  less  rashness  and  more 
moderation,  and  will  be  very  cautious,  as  long  as  he  is  mas- 
ter of  the  situation,  not  to  push  matters  to  exti-emes.  Yet 
Ave  think  he  has  less  chance  of  succeeding  than  had  his  more 
brilliant  and  richly  endowed  uncle.  He  will  find  that  there 
is  more  than  one  nation  lie  can  neither  convince  nor  conquer. 
He  succeeded  in  his  policy  in  the  Crimean  war,  made  Eng- 
land contribute  to  tlie  consolidation  of  his  power  in  France, 
and  won,  by  his  moderation  after  victory,  Russia  to  be  his 
friend,  and  perhaps  ally — for  a  time.  He  has  taken  his  sec- 
ond step  with  consummate  prudence,  and  with  an  adroitness 
equalled  only  by  his  unseruplousness. 

He  has  contrived,  while  suppressing  liberty  in  France,  to 
appear  as  its  champion  in  Italy,  and  against  Austria,  tlie 
most  decried  and  unpopular  government  in  Europe.  To 
fight  for  Italian  liberty  against  Austria,  is,  in  the  minds  of 
a  large  port  of  the  world,  to  fight  for  the  revolution  against 
the  pope,  and  against  both  Catholicity  and  despotism.  This 
enlists  on  his  side  the  s^'mpathies  of  all  the  libei'als  of  all 
nations,  if  not  their  active  cooperation,  and.  if  he  could  make 
other  nations  believe  that  he  will  stop  with  |)utting  an  end 
to  Austrian  domination  in  Italy,  without  substituting  for  it 
that  of  France,  he  would  be  sure  of  encountering  oidy  the 
Austrians  for  enemies.  But  a  man  who  has  proved  that  he 
can  be  bound  neither  by  treaties  nor  by  oaths,  cannot  inspire 
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confidence.  ISTobody  believes  his  professions,  and  nobody 
believes  he  will  abide  by  any  pledge  he  may  give,  unless  he 
finds  it  for  liis  interest  to  do  so.  Germany  does  not  and 
will  not  trust  him  ;  and  England,  while  slie  would  not  grieve 
to  see  Austria  expelled  from  Italy,  can  never  consent'to  see 
France  installed  in  her  place.  France  in  possession  of  Italy, 
with  the  present  expansion  of  her  navy,  excludes  Encrlaiid 
froni  the  Mediterranean,  breaks  up  her' trade  witli  the  East, 
and  interrupts  her  communication  with  India  bv  the  way  of 
Alexandria  and  the  Red  Sea.  Great  Britain,  as  a  first  class 
power,  cannot  suffer  France  to  add  Italy  to  her  empire, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  and  whatever  her  anti-papal 
prejudices,  she  will  never  suffer  it,  so  long  as  she  can  pre- 
vent it.  Unless  the  war  terminates  speedily,  and  leaves  the 
balance  of  power  unaffected,  it  must  become  general,  and 
turn  into  a  war  between  the  Gei'manic  and  so-called  Latin 
nations,  in  which  the  Germanic  nations  are  not  likely  to 
come  off  second  best. 

For  ourselves  we  have  no  special  sympathy  with  Austria, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  Italy  restored  to  her  autonomy, 
and  taking  her  proper  rank  as  a  free,  independent,  and  united 
nation.  If  the  French  expedition  to  Italy  results  in  reestab- 
lishing Italian  independence,  and  opening  a  career  for  the 
Italian  nobility,  which  they  now  lack,  we  shall  not  regret  it  ; 
yet  we  have  no  belief  that  such  will  be  its  result.  French 
expeditions  to  Italy  have  usually  proved  disastrous,  both  to 
her  and  to  France.*^  The  French  have  hitherto  proved  them- 
selves more  successful  depredators  than  liberators.  Their 
domination  in  Italy,  under  the  first  ISTapoleon,  was  such  as 
to  make  the  return  of  the  Austrians  hailed  as  a  blessing ; 
and  we  have  no  reason  to  think  that  the  French  are  any  bet- 
ter now  than  they  were  then.  As  between  the  French  and 
Austrians  in  this  war,  our  sympathy  is  with  tlie  latter.  Aus- 
tria has  given  no  cause  of  offence  either  to  France  or  to  Sar- 
dinia ;  she  has  violated  no  treaty,  broken  no  faith  with  either. 
She  has  simply  stood  on  her  legal  rights,  while  scrupulously 
respecting  the  rights  of  all  others.  She  has  done  nothing  t^ 
provoke  hostility,  and  the  war  is  one  of  pure  aggression  on 
the  part  of  France  and  Sardinin.  We  know  the'talk  about 
bad  government,  but  everybody  knows  that  the  most  pros- 
perous and  best  governed  part  of  Italy,  is  that  part  which  is 
under  Austrian  rule.  Piedmont  is  by  no  means  so  well  gov- 
erned, is  by  no  means  so  prosperous  as  the  Lombardo-Vene: 
iiau  kingdom,  and  her  subjects  have   less  freedom.     The 
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"  cry  of  anguish  which  comes  to  us  from  Italy,"  comes  almost 
exclusively  from  Piedmont,  or  from  Piedmontese,  and  there 
were  far  better  excuses  for  the  French  to  intervene  against 
Sardinia  than  in  her  favor. 

We  are  strongly  attached  to  constitutional  and  parliamen- 
tary government,  but  we  have  never  regarded  the  constitu- 
tion of  Sardinia  as  any  thing  more  than  a  mockery,  fitted 
only  to  throw  power  into  the  hands  of  a  faction.  No  coun- 
try in  Europe  has  been  worse  governed  for  the  last  eight 
years  than  Sardinia.  Tliere  is  none  more  deeply  in  debt,  in 
proportion  to  its  resources,  and  none  in  which  the  people 
are  so  heavily  taxed.  A  large  portion  of  the  people  are  act- 
ually or  virtually  serfs,  and  have  by  no  means  the  personal 
freedom,  or  the  material  well-being  of  the  rural  population 
of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom.  The  liberty  the  Pied- 
montese constitution  secures,  is  liberty  for  the  nobles  and 
wealtliy  burghers  to  task  the  rest  of  the  nation.  Yet  even 
such  liberty  as  the  constitution  was  intended  to  secure,  is 
now  suppressed.  The  parliament  is  prorogued,  probably 
never  to  assemble  again;  and  the  king  governs  as  absolute 
dictator  under  the  emperor  of  the  French.  The  French 
hold  the  strong  places  of  the  kingdom,  the  Piedmontese 
army  is  absorbed  in  the  French,  and  Victor  Ennnanuel  is  sim- 
ply a  general  of  division  in  the  imperial  army,  nnder  the 
oi-ders  of  Napoleon  III.  We  cannot  say  what  the  future 
will  bring  forth,  but  at  present  Sardinia  is  absorbed  in 
France,  and  has  no  more  autonomy  than  Lombardy  or  Ven- 
ice, and  if  the  French  are  victorious  and  the  emperor  re- 
gards it  as  safe  to  annex  her,  she  will  find  herself  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  war,  once  more  a  part  of  the  French  em- 
pire, governed  by  an  imperial  prefect.  We  think  she  would 
do  well  to  secure  her  own  freedom  and  independence,  and 
set  an  example  of  good  government,  before  assuming  to  be 
the  champion  of  Italian  liberty  and  independence.  Napo- 
leon III.,  who  has  by  a  coup  cVetat  destroyed  the  republican 
constitution  he  swore  to  observe  and  defend,  suppressed 
liberty,  and  established  a  worse  despotism  than  it  can  be 
pretended  obtains  in  Austria,  does  not  strike  us  as  the  most 
suitable  ])erson  to  establish  Italian  independence,  and  to 
consolidate  the  freedom  of  the  Italian  people. 

The  Napoleonic  system  is  no  better  than  the  Austrian, 
and  in  fact  not  so  good,  for  it  is  less  honest  and  frank,  and 
deals  largely  in  fraud  and  deception.  It  professes  to  recog- 
nize popular  sulfrage,  but  the  bodies  it  sutlers  to  be  elected 
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have  no  substantive  power,  and  are  mere  instruments  for 
aidino;  the  emperor  to  carry  out  his  will.     His  breath  has 
made  them,  and  liis  breath  can  unmake  them.     The  emperor 
boasts  that  under  liis  s.ystem  the  equality  of  all   citizens  is 
recognized  and  secured;  but  that  is  little,  for  despotism  is 
a  universal  leveller,  and  all  slaves  are  equal.     The  question 
is  not.  Are  all  equal  before  the  law?  but,  Does  the  law  re- 
cognize and  protect  the  equal  rights  of  all  ?     It  is  nothing 
that  all  Frenchmen  may  vote  for  members  of  a  legislative 
body,  when  by  the  constitution   that  body  is  a  sham,  and 
can  only  register  the  imperial  will.     A  legislative  body  is 
of  no  importance,  unless  it  has  power  to  bind  or  to  resist,  if 
necessary,  the  executive.     This  is  not  the  case  with  the  sen- 
ate and  assembly  of   France.     They  have  no  power.     The 
departmental  or  communal  bodies  elected  by  the  people,  as 
popular  institutions,  are  only  shams,  for  they  have  power 
only  as  instruments  of   the  imperial   will.     Look  through 
the  whole  imperial  constitution,  and  you  will  find  that  there 
is  no  substantive  power  in  the  empire,  but  that  of  the  em- 
peror.    To  attempt  to  palm  off  such  a  system  of  downright 
csesarism  as  a  system  of  liberty,  or  to  pretend  that  to  fight 
for  its  extension  to  Italy  is  to  light  for  Italian  freedom  and 
independence,  is  an  outi-age  upon  common  sense.     But  to 
pretend  that  the  upholder  of  this  system  has  the  right  to 
make  war,  without  any  provocation,  in  the  name  of  liberty, 
upon  Austria,  is  something  a  little  too  gross  to  be  swal- 
lowed. 

How  then  can  France  justify  the  present  war.  which  is 
really  one  of  her  own  making?  By  what  right,  by  virtue 
of  what  commission,  does  she  assume  to  be  the  liberator  of 
Italy, — she,  who  is  herself  even  more  than  Italy  in  need  of 
a  liberator?  The  world  has  not  forgotten  that  the  Lombar- 
do- Venetian  kingdom  is  legitimately  in  the  possession  of  the 
Austrian  crown.  Lombardy  has  been  a  fief  of  the  Gei-man 
empire  at  least  since  the  twelfth  century.  The  Lombards, 
the  Longobardi,  from  whom  tlie  province  takes  its  name, 
were  a  Germanic  people.  Charlemagne  was  king  of  the 
Lombards,  and  Lombardy  went  on  the  division  of  the  em- 
pire with  his  Germanic  states.  Even  the  victory  obtained 
by  the  famous  Lombard  league  over  Frederic  Barbarossa, 
while  it  secured  the  local  independence  of  the  Lombard 
cities,  left  the  right  of  investiture  with  the  German  kaiser. 
Lombardy  was  a  dependency  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  and  had  been. 
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with  brief  intervals,  for  three  liiuulred  years.  It  was  taken 
from  the  Austrians  by  the  French,  and  on  the  dissohition 
of  the  empire  was  restored  to  tlie  Austrians,  in  181.5.  Ven- 
ice was  destroyed  as  an  independent  state  by  the  French 
under  CTeneral  Boiia|)arte,  and  ii^iveu  over  to  Austria  by  tlie 
treaty  of  Cainpo  Formio.  Tt  was  finally  confirmed  to  her 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  excliano-e  for  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  transferred  to  the  new  king  of  Holland.  There 
is  no  title  by  which  France  can  claim  to  hold  Brittany,  or 
the  ancient  kingdom  of  Armorica,  Gascony,  Provence, 
Aries,  Burgundy,  Franche  Compte,  Lorraine,  Alsace,  or  any 
portion  of  her  dominions,  except  the  ancient  duchy  of 
France,  which  Austria  cannot  plead  in  behalf  of  her  right 
to  Lombardy.  To  deny  the  validity  of  the  treaties  of  1815 
as  th(?  basis  of  Eui'opean  public  law,  were  suicidal  for  Pied- 
mont, for  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  those  treaties  that  she  holds 
Genoa ;  and  there  is  no  argument  Napoleon  can  use  to  jus- 
tify his  making  war  on  Austria  to  wrest  from  her  her 
Italian  possessions,  that  would  not  ecpially  justify  his  mak- 
ing war  on  Piedmont  to  wrest  from  her  Genoa  and  her 
former  possessions,  or  even  on  himself,  to  wrest  from  his 
gi-asp  and  to  restore  to  Genoa  or  to  the  Holy  See,  the  island 
of  Corsica,  the  birth-place  of  his  family. 

The  emperor  has  made  an  appeal  to  what  are  called  "  op- 
pressed nationalities."  Did  he  do  this  in  1854  when  he 
waged  an  unprovoked  war  with  Kussia  to  preserve  for  the 
chief  of  Islam  the  power  to  oppress  the  Greek.  Sclavonian, 
Syrian,  and  so  many  other  nationalities  within  the  Ottoman 
•empire?  Does  he  propose  to  restore  all  oppressed  nation- 
alities to  independence  ?  Let  him  begin,  then,  with  his  own 
empire,  and  restore  Navarre,  Brittany.  Aquitaine,  Provence, 
Lorraine,  &c.,  to  their  independence;  let  him  proceed  as 
his  next  step  to  wrest  from  the  house  of  Savoy,  "his  ally," 
which  is  not  Italian,  its  Italian  provinces,  and  reestablish 
them  in  their  autonomy.  He  may  then  cross  the  channel 
and  wrest  Ireland  from  the  grasp  of  Victoria,  and  reestab- 
lish the  Irish  pentarchy.  Having  done  that,  let  him  pass 
over  to  Scotland,  and  reinstate  the  Picts  and  Scots  in  their 
former  independence.  From  Scotland  let  him  pass  to  Eng- 
land, drive  out  the  Normans,  restore  Wales  to  her  autonomy, 
and  reestal)lisli  the  Saxon  heptarchy.  Then  let  him  visit 
Kussia,  another  of  his  allies,  and  restore  Finland,  Courland, 
Esthonia,  Livonia,  Lithuania,  Pomerania,  the  Ukraine,  and 
all  Poland  proper,  and  Circassia,  Girghistan,  (fee,  to  their 
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independence, — but  we  stop.  All  the  present  states  of  Eu- 
rope are  "  agglomerations  "  of  former  independent  nations, 
or  tribes,  and  to^restore  all  so-called  oppressed  nationalities, 
that  is,  nationalities  which  by  conquest  or  treaties  have  been 
in  the  course  of  time  annexed  to  otlier  nationalities,  would 
be  an  endless  and  impossible  task,  which  could  not  be  at- 
tempted without  unsettling  the  whole  civilized  world,  and 
plunging  Europe  into  a  worse  barbarism  than  that  which 
prevailed  at  tiie  epoch  of  the  German  conquest  of  the  em- 
pire. It  is  contrary  also  to  the  "Napoleonic  idea,"  which 
accepts  the  revolution  of  1789,  and  that  effaced  for  France 
the  provinces,  estabhshed  uniform  departments,  and  sought, 
in  the  name  of  liberty,  of  fraternity,  to  efface  as  much  as 
possible  all  national  distinctions,  as  in  the  supernatural  so- 
ciety they  are  effaced  by  Christianity.  It  is  also  incompat- 
ible with  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  "  solidarity  of  peoples," 
preached  by  Kossuth,  the  new  friend  of  the  emperor. 

In  human  affairs  prescription  must  count  for  something, 
and  unless  we  mean  to  lapse  into  barbarism,  and  give  up 
the  nations  to  perpetual  war,  we  must  observe  the  faith  of 
treaties,  and  respect  the  settlements  they  have  made.  No 
doubt  the  Nortii  of  Italy  was  confirmed  to  Austria  by  the 
congress  of  Vienna  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  it  from 
falling  again  into  the  hands  of  France,  and  nobody  can 
doubt  that  if  the  Austrians  were  driven  out,  France  would 
possess  or  control  all  Italy,  and  add  the  vast  resources  of 
the  peninsula  to  her  own.  She  would  thus,  with  her  war- 
like, enterprising,  and  aggressive  character,  be  too  powerful 
for  the  peace  of  Europe,"or  the  safety  of  any  other  European 
state.  We  see  many  evils  resulting  from  the  Austrian  su- 
premacy in  Italy,  but  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that 
more  and  greater  evils  would  not  result  from  the  domination 
of  France,  and  one  or  the  other  must  dominate,  for  the  whole 
peninsula  cannot  be  united  in  a  single  state,  and  if  divided 
at  all,  no  one  state  can  be  found  powerful  enough  to  resist 
French  influence  without  a  close  union  with  Austria,  for 
France  is  essentially  aggressive,  or  if  you  prefer,  propa- 
gandist, and  can  never  live  in  peace  with  her  neighbors, 
unless  she  controls  them,  especially  if  governed  by  a  Bona- 
parte. 

France,  that  is,  Napoleon  III.,  since  for  the  present  he  is 
France,  is  alone  responsible  for  the  present  war,  and  the  best 
interests  of  Europe,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  require  his  de- 
feat.    Tlie  peace  of  Europe  will  never  he  established  on  a 
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solid  l^asis  till  it  is  clearly  settled  that  Austria  is  amply  able 
to  defend  herself  ai>:ainst  French  ambition,  however  dis- 
guised under  the  name  of  liberty  and  humaiiity.  France  is 
the  only  i-eally  aggressive  power  among  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  Great  Britain  and  Tlnssia  may  seek  to  extend  their 
dominions  in  the  East,  but  the  former  seeks  no  conquest  on 
the  continent,  and  the  latter  seeks  and  is  in  fact  able,  to 
make  no  further  advance  to  the  West.  Austria  has  never 
l)een  an  aggressive  power,  and  has  seldom,  if  ever,  fought 
except  in  self-defence.  The  rest  of  Germany  seeks  no  ex- 
ternal conquest.  It  is  only  France  that  disturbs  the  peace 
of  Europe,  and  renders  necessary  the  immense  standing 
armies  now  kept  up,  and  which  are  so  ruinous  to  the  great 
powers ;  and  even  she  would  prove  herself  a  peaceable 
neighbor  when  once  made  to  feel  that  Austria  is  her  match 
without  foreign  alliances.  Perhaps  the  present  war  will 
prove  that,  and  teach  her  that  Austria  can  stand  alone 
against  her.  We  hope  it  will,  for  then,  but  not  till  then, 
will  the  settlement  of  the  Italian  question  be  practicable  or 
possible. 

The  bearings  of  the  present  war  on  the  interests  of  re- 
ligion cannot  be  good,  let  the  victory  be  on  which  side  it 
may.  The  settlement  of  the  Italian  question,  as  Napoleon 
wishes  to  settle  it,  requires  the  pope  to  be  absolutely  stripped 
of  his  tenq-)oral  sovereignty,  or  to  be  rendered  absolutely  de- 
])endent  on  France  for  protection  against  his  Italian  neigh- 
bors. If  Austria  is  driven  out  of  Italy,  the  Lombardo- 
Yenetian  kingdom  must  either  pass  under  the  dominion  of 
France,  or,  as  most  likely,  at  least  in  the  first  instance,  be 
given  to  the  house  of  Savoy.  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Modena, 
will  ])robably  be  erected  into  a  kingdom  or  grand  duchy  of 
Etruria,  for  Prince  Napoleon  Jerome,  and  the  two  Sicilies 
he  given  to  a  Murat.  No  one  of  these  will  respect  the  in- 
dependence of  the  pope  as  temporal  sovereign;  and  least  of 
all,  the  house  of  Savoy,  which  has  ever  been  a  bitter  and 
l^ersevering  enemy  of  the  Holy  See.  Possessing  the  whole 
North  of  Italy,  it  will  be  constantly  seeking  to  extend  its 
power  southwards,  at  the  expense  of  the  papal  territory,  in 
which  it  may  count  on  an  ally  in  the  Prince  Napoleon  ;  and 
what  protection  against  cither  can  the  Holy  Father  find  but 
in  France'^  Austria,  driven  out  of  Italy,  and  without  a 
navy,  can  no  longer  come  to  his  aid,  and  the  other  great 
powers  are  heretical  or  schismatic,  and  will  not.  Whether 
stripped  of  his  temporal  power  or  not,  the  pope  v.-ill  be  at 
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the  mercy  of  his  Italian  neighbors,  and  have  no  power  on 
whicli  he  can  lean,  but  France,  and  France  unrestrained  by 
any  other  power.  He  will  be  far  more  (Overborne  and  op-, 
pressed  by  France,  than  he  is  by  Austria  now  ;  and  his  diffi- 
culty in  reconciling  his  duties  as  sovereign  pontiff,  with  liis 
interests  as  an  Italian  prince,  will  increase  a  hundred  fold. 
If  the  French  are  defeated,  the  conservative  influence  of 
Austria  will  prevent  any  of  those  reforms  in  his  estates 
which,  no  doubt,  time  and  its  changes  have  rendered  neces- 
sary, and  the  clamors  raised  against  the  papal  government, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  religion,  will  continue  louder  than 
ever. 

It  is  true  the  temporal  sovereignty  of  the  pope  is  not  es- 
sential to  his  existence  as  sovereign  pontiff.  But  if  he  is 
not  a  temporal  sovereign,  he  must  be  a  subject.  There  is 
no  middle  ground.  Of  what  power  shall  he  be  the  subject? 
Of  Sardinia,  Etruria,  Naples,  Austria,  or  France  ?  As  the 
subject  of  one  or  another  of  these,  he  would,  indeed,  retain 
his  infallibility  in  deciding  questions  of  faith  and  morals, 
but  he  would  cease  to  be  free  in  the  government  of  the 
church,  in  regard  to  discipline  and  administration.  Tlie 
Franks  were  real  protectors  of  the  Holy  See— the  French 
have  seldom  been.  Tiie  Bonapartes  may  profess  much, 
but  they  have  inherited  a  large  portion  of  Greek  dissimula- 
tion, and  of  Italian  astuteness,  and  they  can  never  be 
trusted.  Napoleon  I.  proves  what  the}"  are  when  dealing 
with  the  papacy.  Tlie  Napoleonic  idea  is,  that  Csesar  is 
supreme,  and  that  Peter  must  be  subservient  to  him. 
Napoleonism  uses  the  clergy,  but  it  has  no  respect  for  the 
rights  of  religion,  and  never  concedes  the  supremacy  of  the 
7noral  order.  It  places  Caesar  above  law,  and  requires  him 
to  be  worshipped  as  a  divinity.  It  protects  the  pope  so  long 
as  he  wields  Ids  temporal  and  spiritual  power  in  the  interests 
of  Csesar,  and  when  he  refuses  to  do  it,  it  drngs  him  from 
his  throne,  carries  him  a  prisoner  into  France,  and  confis- 
cates his  estates.  That  is  the  "  Napoleonic  idea,"  which  we 
are  old  enough  to  have  seen  acted  on  once,  and  are  perhaps 
young  enough  to  see  acted  on  again. 

We  are  told  France  is  too  Catholic  to  suffer  such  an  idea 
to  be  carried  out.  Perhaps  it  is  so — we  should  be  glad  to 
believe  it;  but  we  fear  that  the  more  hostile  the  emperor 
proves  himself  to  the  papacy,  the  more  certainly  can  he 
count  on  the  support  of  the  most  energetic  class  of  French- 
men.    The   dominant   thought,  the    reigning   intellect   of 
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France,  is,  if  not  absolutely  Voltairian,  at  least  decidedly 
anti-papal.  Tlie  peasantry  may  love  processions  and  the  ex- 
ternal forms  and  pomp  of  relitrion,  and  may  speak  very  , 
affectionately  of  le  hon  cure,  but  they  have  little  of  the  soul 
of  religion,  and  will  follow  the  lead  of  the  emperor,  and 
place  the  glory  of  France  above  the  glory  of  Heaven.  But, 
after  all,  let  the  result  of  the  war  be  what  it  may,  the  papacy 
will  survive,  and  Catholicity  will  prosper.  England  and 
Russia,  anti-papal  as  they  are,  will  be  used  by  Providence 
in  his  service,  as  they  were  before,  and  if  ISTapoleon  attempts 
to  follow  out  the  j)olicy  of  his  nncle,  he  can  hardl}'  fail  to 
meet  his  uncle's  fate. 

One  word  more,  and  we  conclude  these  desultory  re- 
marks. We  are  accused  of  disliking  the  French,  and  hard- 
ly less  effort  has  been  expended  in  making  us  pass  for  anti- 
French,  than  has  been  expended  to  make  us  pass  for  anti-Irish. 
We  do  not  dislike  the  French  ;  we  do  not  dislike  the  French 
nation,  but  we  do  not  like  the  French  government,  French 
ideas,  French  tastes,  or  French  influence.  France  has  many  of 
the  flnest  conceivable  traits  of  character,  and  a  large  popula- 
tion that  for  intelligence,  for  faith,  for  piety,  and  for  solid 
worth,  is  unsurpassed,  if  not  unequalled  elsewhere.  But  it  so 
happens  that  the  good  in  France,  as  in  other  countries,  are  not 
in  power,  and  are  not  the  pai't  of  the  nation  that  shapes  or 
controls  its  policy.  Louis  Napoleon  feels  it  far  more  im- 
portant for  him  to  conciliate  the  anti-papal,  sneering,  scorn- 
ing, irreligious  poi-tion  of  the  French  people  than  he  does 
the  truly  Catholic  portion ;  and  his  whole  conduct  since  he 
became  emperor  ])roves  it.  Were  he  to  push  matters  to  ex- 
tremity with  tlie  Holy  Father,  the  bishops  and  clergy  of 
France  would  certainly  regret  it,  and  a  few  would  make 
reclamations,  but  even  the  Catholic  part  of  France  would 
not  rise  against  him,  or  cease  to  give  him  their  loyal  sup- 
port,— till  they  found  him  ceasing  to  be  successful.  For 
oui-selves  w-e  do  not  believe  there  is  faith  enough,  or  suffi- 
cient attachment  in  the  mass  of  the  French,  or  of  any  so- 
called  Catholic  nation  of  Europe,  to  move  them  to  do  bloody 
battle  for  religion ;  and  therefore  we  do  not  believe  the 
obstacles  Napoleon  has  to  fear  are  on  the  side  of  Catholic 
France,  or  the  Catholic  feeling  in  any  part  of  Europe. 
Public  sentiment  in  Europe  is  anti-papal,  and  anti-clerical, 
if  not  absolutely  infidel.  Nothing  but  physical  force  or 
political  reasons  will  restrain  the  emperor  in  any  expedition 
he  chooses  to  set  on    foot.     Providence   will   protect  his 
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cliurcli,  but  more  by  means  of  the  rivalries  and  jealousies 
of  the  great  European  powers,  than  by  the  courage  or  devo- 
tion of  "the  faithful.  It  is  sad  to  think  it  is  so,  but  so  we 
believe  it  is,  and  hence  we  regard  with  sad  forebodings  the 
future  of  Europe.  In  the  present  war  neither  party  repre- 
sents the  Catholic  cause.  Austria  would  simply  preserve 
the  status  quo,  and  Napoleon  would  simply  efface  the  papa- 
cy as  a  political  power.  The  sympathies  of  Europe  are 
with  him  rather  than  witli  Austria,  but  the  political  and 
other  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  are  against 
him,  and  these  may  enlist  them  against  him,  and  in  so  do- 
ing sustain  tlie  pope  as  temporal  sovereign.  But  things 
cannot  last  in  Europe  as  they  are,  for  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  European  -society  is  rotten  to  the  core,  and  a  grand 
break  up,  sooner  or  later,  is  inevitable. 

Europe  seems  to  us  not  unlikely  to  follow  the  old  Asiatic 
world,  and,  after  a  few  more  struggles  between  the  despots 
and  the  mob,  to  fall  under  oi-iental  despotism.  Especially 
does  this  seem  to  us  to  be  true  of  the  so-called  Latin  nations. 
We  have  no  hope  from  these  nations,  whether  French,  Ital- 
ian or  Spanish.  They  have  been  false  to  the  faith,  they 
have  deserted  their  God,  and  he  perhaps  will  desert  them. 
Our  hope  is  in  the  yet  unexhausted  energies  of  the  German- 
ic nations,  and  especially  in  this  Kew  World.  The  church 
has  to  create  a  new  Christendom,  and  out  from  the  new 
must  go  forth  the  forces  to  redeem  the  old.  The  field  of  Cath- 
olicity in  a  few  years  will  most  likely  be  transferred  from 
the  South  to  the  North  of  Europe,  and  to  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  both  the  North  of  Europe  and  in  the 
United  States  Catholicity  will  spread  and  become  predom- 
inant, as  soon  as  it  is  seen  to  be  fairly  detached  from  the 
effete  or  despotic  civilization  of  the  southern  nations.  Let 
Austria  perish,  let  France  perish,  Germany,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  United  States  remain,  and  the  church  will  soon  re- 
pair her  losses.  It  is  for  these  nations  tliemselves,  not  for 
the  church,  we  fear. 

In  the  complications  of  our  times  we  think  Catholics 
have  really  more  to  hope  from  Protestant  Great  Britain, 
than  from  any  so-called  Catholic  state ;  and  hence  we  think 
it  time  for  us  to  change  the  tone  of  our  remarks  towards 
that  nation,  the  only  bulwark  of  liberty  in  Europe.  We 
deny,  we  palliate  none  of  her  faults  or  her  crimes,  Imt  we 
would  see  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  her  and  Cath- 
olics everywhere  drawn  closer  and  strengthened.     This  is  a 
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new  position  for  us,  we  grant ;  but  the  true  Catliolic  will 
never  suffer  liis  prejudices  to  prevent  him  from  pursuing 
the  just  policy  most  likely  to  promote  the  interests  of  his 
religion.  A  close  union  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  is  needed  to  sustain  the  cause  of  true  liberty,  and  to 
create  a  balance  of  power  alike  against  European  despotism 
and  European  Jacobinism,  the  two  principal  enemies  of 
Catholicity.  For  us  Catholics,  in  this  country,  our  duty  is 
to  stand  by  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  to  labor  incessantly, 
under  the  inspirations  of  the  successor  of  Peter,  to  gather 
this  great  and  growing  nation  into  the  one  fold  of  Christ, 
tiiat  we  may  in  the  faith  and  piety  of  the  West  balance  the 
defections  in  the  East ;  and  if  we  duly  consider  it,  Great  Brit- 
ain is  more  an  American  than  a  European  power,  and  she 
and  we  have  verv  much  the  same  interests  and  tendencies. 
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